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LETTER     XXV. 

Favourable  Declarations  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  concerning  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  a  future  State — He  represents  it  as 
having  been  believed  from  tJie  earliest  Antiquity,  and  acknowledges 
the  great  Usefulness  of  that  Doctrine — Tut  it  appears  from 
many  Passages  in  his  Works >  that  he  himself  ivas  not  for  ad- 
mitting  it — He  treats  it  as  an  Egyptian  Invention,  taken  up 
ivithout  Reason,  a  vulgar  Error.)  ivhich  <was  rejected  'when 
Men  began  to  examine — He  will  not  alloiv  that  the  Soul  is  a 
spiritual  Substance  distinct  from  .the  Body,  and  pretends  that 
all  the  phenomena  lead  us  to  think  that  the  Soul  dies  ivith  the 
Body — Reflections  upon  this — The  Immateriality  of  the  Soul 
argued  from  its  essential  Properties ,  'which  are  entirely  different 
from  the  Properties  of  Matter,  and  incompatible  with  them — 
The  Authors  Objections  answered — Concerning  the  Moral  Ar- 
gument for  a  future  State  drawn  from  the  unequal  Distribu- 
tions of  this  present  State — Lord  Bolingbroke'' s  Charge  against 
this  Way  of  arguing,  as  'blasphemous  and  injurious  to  divine 
Providence,  considered — His  great  Inconsistency  in  setting  up 
as  an  Advocate  for  the  Goodness  and  Justice  of  Providence — 
That  Maxim,  Whatever  is,  is  best,  examined — If  rightly  un- 
derstood, it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Belief  of  a  Future  State. 

SIR, 

'  AVING  considered  the  attempt  made  by  Lord  Bolingbroke 
against  God's  moral  attributes,  and  against  the  doctrine  of 
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providence,  as  exercising  a  care  and  inspection  over  the  indivU 
duals  of  the  human  race,  I  now  come  to  another  part  of  his 
scheme,  and  which  seems  to  be  designed  to  set  aside  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions.  I  join 
these  together,  because  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
them,  and  his  Lordship  frequently  represents  the  one  of  these 
as  the  consequence  of  the  Other. 

That  I  may  make  a  fair  representation  of  his  sentiments,  I 
shall  first  produce  those  passages,  in  which  he  seems  to  express 
himself  very  favourably  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  and  then  shall  compare  them  with  other  passages  which 
have  a  contrary  aspect,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  form 
a  just  notion  of  his  teal  design. 

He  observes,  that  "  th£  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
*<  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  begaii 
<»"  to  be  taught  long  before  we  have  any  light  into  antiquity  $ 
"  and'  when  we  begin  to  have  any,  we  find  it  established  *  : 
"  That  it  was  strongly  inculcated  from  time  immemorial,  and 
«  as  early  as  the  most  ancient  and  learned  nations  appear  to 
tc  us."  And  he'  expressly  acknowledges  the  usefulness  of  that 
doctrine  to  mankind,  as  well  as  its  great  antiquity.  He  declares, 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  future  reward's  and  punishments,  'which 
"  supposes  the  immortality  of  -the  -soul,  is'  no  doubt  a  great 
*<  restraint  to  men  f."  That  "  it  was  invente'd  by  the  ancient 
l<  theists,  philosophers,  and  legislators,  to  give  an  additional 
«  strength  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  that  this 
«  motive,  every  man  who  believes  it,  may,  and  must  apply  to 
«  himself,  and  hope  the  reward;,  and  fear  the  punishment,  for 
"  his  secret  a-s  well  as  public  actions,  nay,  for  ,  his  thoughts,  as 
«  well  as  his  actions  J  :"  That  «  the  greater  part  of  the  hea-^ 
«  then  philosophers  did  their  utmost  tQ  encourage  the  belief  of 
"future  rewards  arid  punishments,  that  -  they  might  allure 
<"  men  to  virtue,  and  deter  them  from  vice  the  more  effectu- 
*<  ally  §."  He  observes,  that  "  the  hypothesis  of  -a  life  aft  e^r 
"  this,  served  two  purposes  :  The  one  was,  that  it  furnished  an 
«  answer  to  the  objections  of  the  atheists  with  respect  to  the 
<«  present  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil."  This  seems 
Unnecessary  to  him,  because  he  looks  upon  the  accusation  to 


.  .  •  .  . 

*  BoKn^bioke'o  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  2C7.  t  '^id  vol.  in.  p. 

|  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p,  2Sy.  §  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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be  void  of  any  foundation.  But  the  other  purpose,  he  says, 
*«  was  no  doubt  very  necessary,  since  the  belief  of  future  re- 
*'  wards  and  punishments  could  not  fail  to  have  some  effect  on 
«  the  manners  of  men,  to  encourage  virtue,  and  to  restrain 
*<  vice."  Accordingly,  he  calls  it  "  a  doctrine  useful  to  all  re- 
"  ligions,  and  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  paganism  *." 
And  he  says,  "  the  heathen  legislators  might  have  reason  to 
**  add  the  terrors  of  another  life  to  that  of  the  judgments  of 
*?  God,  and  the  laws  of  men  f ." 

And  as  he  owns,  that  this  doctrine  is  very  useful  to  mankind, 
so  he  does  not  pretend  positively  to  deny  the  truth  of  it.  He 
introduces  a  plain  man  of  common  sound  sense  declaring  his 
sentiments  upon  this  subject,  and  that  though  he  could  not  af- 
firm, he  would  not  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  -,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  tempt  him  to  deny  it ;  since  whatever 
other  worlds  there  may  be,  the  same  God  still  governs ;  and 
that  he  has  no  more  to  fear  from  him  in  one  world  than  in  a- 
nother :  That,  like  the  auditor  in  Tully's  first  Tusculan  dis- 
putation, he  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  immortality  J. 
Again,  he  observes,  that  "  reason  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
f(  that  there  is  a  future  state  :  and  that  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
*f  and  punishments  in  it  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce 
*c  the  civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reason, 
?*  which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology* 
ff  will  not  decide  against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy.  Let 
(f  this  doctrine  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation.  A  theist, 
<$  who  does  not  believe  the  revelation,  can  have  no  aversion  to 
<*  the  doctrine  §."  After  having  mentioned  the  scheme  of 
a  future  state  proposed  in  the  Analogy  of  Reason  and  Revelation* 
part  i.  cap.  i.  he  says,  "  This  hypothesis  may  be  received; 
ts  and  that  it  does  not  so  much  as  imply  any  thing  repug- 
"  nant  to  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature."  He  adds, 
"  I  receive  with  joy  the  expectations  it  raises  in  my  mind. — 
"  And  the  ancient  and  modern  Epicureans  provoke  my  in- 
"  dignation,  when  they  boast  as  a  mighty  acquisition  their 
"  pretendeu  certainty  that  the  body  and  the  soul  die  together. 
"  If  they  had  this  certainty,  could  this  discovery  be  so  very 

*  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  238.  f  Ibid.  p.  488. 

|  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  5:8,  .559.  §  Ibid.  vol.  v.  322,  43^ 
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(t  comfortable  ? — I  should  have  no  difficulty  which  to  chuse, 
"  if  the  option  was  proposed  to  me,  to  exist  after  death,  or  to 
f<  die  whole  *." 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  author's  real  sentiments  by  such 
passages  as  these,  we  might  be  apt  to  think,  that  though  he' 
was  not  certain  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state,  yet  he  was  much  inclined  to  favour  that  doctrine,  as  not 
only  useful,  but  probable  too.  But  there  are  other  passages 
by  which  it  appears,  that,  notwithstanding  these  fair  profes-' 
sions,  he  did  not  really  acknowledge  or  believe  that  doctrine 
himself,  and,  as  far  as  his  reasoning  or  authority  could  go,  has 
endeavoured  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  belief  of  it  in  the 
minds  of  others  too. 

He  represents  this  doctrine  as  at  best  no  more  than  a  useful 
invention.  He  expressly  says,  that  "  the  ancient  theists,  poly- 
«  theists,  philosophers,  and  legislators,  invented  the  doctrine  of 
((  future  rewards  and  punishments,  to  give  an  additional  strength 
«  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  f  :"  and  particularly, 
that  the  invention  of  it  was  owing  to  Egypt,  the  mother  of  good 
policy,  ns  well  as  superstition  J.  The  general  prevalcncy  of 
this  opinion  he  attributes  to  the  predominant  pride  of  the  human 
heart-,  and  that  "every  one  was  flattered  by  a  system  that 
<(  raised  him  in  imagination  above  corporeal  nature,  and  made 
<c  him  hope  to  pass  in  immortality  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
"  gods  §."  And  after  having  said,  that  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  reason,  he  adds,  that  "  it  was  originally  an  hypo- 
"  thesis,  and  may  therefore  be  a  vulgar  error  :  it  xvas  taken 
"  upon  trust  by  the  people,  till  it  came  to  be  disputed  and  de- 
c<  nied  bv  such  as  did  examine  ||."  So  that  he  supposes,  that 
those  who  believed  it  took  it  upon  trust  without  reason  or 
'examination,  and  that  they  who  examined,  rejected  it.  He 
pronounces,  that  the  reasonings  employed  by  divines  in  proof 
of  a  future  state  are  «  problematical  and  futile-,"  and  that 
"  the  immortality  of  the  soul  rests  on  moral  proofs,  and  those 
«  proofs  are  precarious,  to  say  no  worse  of  them  **."  After 
seeming  to  speak  very  favourably,  in  a  passage  cited  above,  of 
the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state  advanced  in  Butler's  Analogy ,, 

*  Uolinghroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  491,  492.— See  alfo  iMd.  p.  506,  507- 
-}•  ibid.  p.  -'38.  I'lbid.  p.  352,  489.  §  Ibid,  p,  i-'S7. 

[!  Ibid.  p.  **  Ibid  p.  3'J3,£01. 
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he  says,  "  it  has  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  is  purely  imagi- 
*<  nary."  He  frequently  supposes  a  connection  between  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  ;  that  the  latter  is  in 
consequence  of  the  former  :  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  foundation  of  that  immortality,  by  denying  that  the  soul 
is  a  distinct  substance  from  the  body.  This  is  what  he  hath 
*>et  himself  pretty  largely  to  shew  in  several  parts  of  his  Essay 
concerning  the  Nature,  Extent^  and  Reality  of  Humafi  Know- 
iedge^  which  takes  up  near  one  half  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
works  ;  especially  in  the  first,  eighth,  and  ninth  sections  of  that 
Essay.  He  expressly  asserts,  "  that  there  is  not  any  thing, 
u  philosophically  speaking,  which  obliges  us  to  conclude,  that 
"  we  are  compounded  of  material  and  immaterial  substance  *  :" 
That  u  immaterial  spirits,  considered  as  distinct  substances, 
"  are  in  truth  the  creatures  of  metaphysics  and  theology  f  •," 
That  "  human  pride  was  indulged  by  heathen  philosophers,. 
"  and  Platonic  Christians  ;  and  since  they  could  not  make  man 
"  participant  of  the  divine  nature  by  his  body,  they  thought  lit 
u  to  add  a  distinct  spiritual  to  his  corporeal  substance,  arid  to 
"  assume  him  to  be  a  compou;  d  of  both  £ :"  And  that  "  the 
"  notions  that  prevail  about  soul,  spiritual  subetance,  and  spi- 
"  ritual  operations  and  things,  took  their  rise  in  schools,  where 
tf  such  doctrines  were  taught  as  men  would  be  sent  to  Bed- 
"  lam  for  teaching  at  this  day  §."  He  has  a  long  marginal 
note,  vol.  iii.  p.  514.  et.  scq.  which  is  particularly  designed  to 
answer  Mr  Wollaston's  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  there  affirms,  that  "  it  neither  has  been,  nor 
44  can  be  proved,  that  the  soul  is  a  distinct  substance  united 
*'  to  the  body  :"  That  "  to  suppose  the  soul  may  preserve  a 
"  faculty  of  thinking  when  the  body  is  destroyed,  is  assumed 
*c  without  any  evidence  from  the  phenomena  5  nay,  against 
"  a  strong  presumption  derived  from  them:'*  That  "  whilst 
"  we  are  alive,  we  preserve  the  capacity,  or  rather  faculty  of 
"  thinking,  as  we  do  of  moving,  and  .other  faculties  plainly 
«  corporeal.  When  we  are  deadfall  these  facultie.3.  are  dead 
««  with  us  :"  and,  as  he  thinks,'  «  it  might  as  reasonably  be  said, 
"  we  shall  walk  eternally,  as  think  eternally."  He  says,  "  the 
*c  word  sculy  in  philosophical  consideration,  taken  for  a  distinct 

*  Bolingbroke's  \V«rks,v<.l  iii.  p,  363,  5G4,  f  Ibid.  p.  427. 

4  lAriU.  r,  -iiX'.  £  ibid.  p.  534,  53* 
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"  substance  united  to  the  body,"  may  be  paralleled  with  «  the 
"  primum  mobile,  and  element  of  fire,  which  were  names  irivent- 
"  ed  to  signify  things  which  have  no  existence  :"  and  adds, 
"  that  this  figment  of  a  soul,  if  he  be  a  figment,  received 
"  strength  from  the  superstitious  theology  of  the  heathens  *." 
He  represents  the  hypothesis  of  two  distinct  substances  in  man 
as  more  "  inconceivable  and  absurd,  than  that  of  those  who 
"  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  material  substance,  or  a  ma- 
"  terial  world  j-  :"  and  yet  he  says,  u  that  there  is  a  material 
tf  substance,  no  man  can  doubt  —  and  that  those  who  doubted  it 
"  have  either  done  it  to  exercise  their  wit,  or  have  been  tran- 
"  sported  by  overheated  imaginations  into  a  philosophical  de- 
"  lirium  }."  He  pronounces,  that  for  philosophers  to  main- 
tain that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  being,  is  as  if  they  should 
agree  "  that  twice  two  makes  five  §."  And  though,  in  a  pas- 
sage cited  before,  he  introduces  a  plain  man  saying,  That  as  he 
could  not  affirm,  so  he  would  not  deny  a  future  state,  yet  he 
makes  him  declare,  that,  "  revelation  apart,  all  the  phenomena 
"  from  our  birth  to  our  death  seem  repugnant  to  the  immate- 
"  riality  and  immortality  of  the  soul  j"  so  that  he  is  forced  to 
conclude  with  Lucretius, 

«  -  Gigni  parrter-  cum  corpore,  et  una 
Crescere  sentiinus^  paritercue  senescere  mentem" 

That  "  God  had  given  him  reason  to  distinguish  and  judge, 
"  and  external  and  internal  sense,  by  which  to  perceive  and  re- 
«  fL'ct  ;  but  that  this  very  reason  shewed  him  the  absurdity  of 
"  embracing  an  opinion,  concerning  body  and  mind,  which  nei- 
««  ther  of  these  senses  supports  [j." 

I  believe  you  will  be  of  opinion,  upon  considering  what  has- 
been  now  produced,  that  Lord  Bclingbro-ke  has  left  us  little 
room  to  doubt  of  his  real  sentiments  in  this  matter.  I  shall 
now  examine  whether  he  has  offered  any  thing  that  is  of  force 
sufficient  to  invalidate  a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  he  him- 
seU*  acknowledges  to  be  of  great  use  to  mankind. 

•  As  to  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation   of  his  scheme,  viz. 
Jus  denying  that  the  soul  is  a  spiritual,  or  immaterial  substance 


c's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  616—518.  f  Ibid.  p.  522. 

;    Lid-  p.  379.  $  Ibid.  p.  5U6.  \\  Ibid-  p..£57. 
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distinct  from  the  body,  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  produced  any 
thing  which  can  be  called  a  proof  that  such  a  supposition  is 
unreasonable.  He  indeed  inveighs  agairist  metaphysicians  and 
divines  for  talking  about  spiritual  and  immaterial  essences  and 
substances  :  he  charges  them  with  fantastical  ideas,  and  a 
pneumatlcal  madness.  But  such  invectives,  which  he  repeats  on 
all  occasions,  will  hardly  pass  for  arguments. 

He  doth  not  pretend  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that  spiritual 
or  immaterial  substance  implies  a  contradiction.  He  blames 
Spinosa  for  maintaining  that  there  is  but  one  substance,  that  of 
matter ;  and  asserts,  "  though  we  do  not  know  the  manner  of 
4t  God's  being,  yet  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  immaterial, 
"  because  a  thousand  absurdities,  and  such  as  imply  the 
"  strongest  contradiction,  result  from  the  supposition,  that  the 
"  Supreme  Being  is  a  system  of  matter  *."  He  says  indeed, 
that  "  of  any  other  spirit,  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have  any 
"  knowledge  :"  and  that  "  all  spirits  are  hypothetical,  but  the 
«  Infinite  Spirit,  the  Father  of  Spirits  f."  But  if  there  are 
other  beings,  whose  essential  properties  are  inconsistent  with 
the  known  properties  of  matter,  and  particularly  if  our  own 
souls  are  so,  and  if  absurd  consequences  would  follow  from 
the  supposing  them  to  be  material  beings,  may  it  not  be  rea- 
sonably argued,  that  they  are  substances  of  a  different  kind 
from  what  we  call  matter  or  body  ?  The  only  way  we  have, 
by  his  own  acknowledgment,  of  knowing  different  substances, 
is  by  their  different  qualities  or  properties.  He  observes,  that 
"  sensitive  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  know  the  inward 
"  constitution  of  substances,  and  their  real  essence,  but  is  suf- 
"  ficient  to  prove  to  us  their  existence,  and  to  distinguish 
"  them  by  their  effects  |  :"  And  that  "  the  complex  idea  we 
"  have  of  every  substance  is  nothing  more  than  a  combination 
"  of  several  sensible  ideas,  which  determine  the  apparent  na- 
*c  ture  of  it  to  us."  He  declares,  that  «  he  cannot  conceive  a 
"  substance  otherwise  than  relatively  to  its  modes,  as  something 
"  in  which  those  modes  subsist  §  :"  and  blames  the  philoso- 
phers for  "  talking  of  matter  and  spirit,  as  if  they  had  a  per- 
"  feet  idea  of  both  ;  when  in  truth  they  knew  nothing  of  ei^ 
JC  ther,  but  a  few  phamomena  insufficient  to  frame  any  hyrx?* 

*  Bolinjrhroke's  Works,  vol.  ui.  p.  321,  503.  f  Ibid.  p.  321,  427. 

!  $  Ibid,  p.  f  24, 
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"  thesis  *."  Yet  he  himself  speaks  of  material  substance,  as 
a  thing  "  we  perfectly  know  and  are  assured  of,  whilst  we 
"  only  assume,  or  guess  at  spiritual  or  immaterial  substance  •)-." 
But  we  have  as  much  reason  to  be  assured  of  the  latter  as  of 
the  former,  since  in  neither  case  the  substance  or  essence  it- 
self is  the  object  of  our  sense,  but  we  certainly  infer  it  from 
the  properties,  which  we  know  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  He  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  existence  of 
spiritual  substance  is  possible  J.  Why  then  should  not  he  al- 
low their  actual  existence,  since  there  are  properties  or  quali- 
ties, from  which  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  they  ac- 
tually do  exist  ? 

He  finds  great  fault  with  Mr  Locke  for  endeavouring  to 
shew,  that  the  notion  of  spirit  involves  no  mere  difficulty  or 
obscurity  in  it  than  that  of  body,  and  that  we  know  no  more  of 
the  solid  than  we  do  of  the  thinking  substance,  nor  how  we 
are  extended  than  how  we  think.  In  opposition  to  this,  he  as- 
serts, that  we  have  clear  ideas  of  the  primary  properties  be- 
longing to  body,  which  are  solidity  and  extension,  but  that  we 
have  not  a  positive  idea  of  any  one  primary  property  of  spirit ; 
and  the  only  proof  he  brings  for  this  is,  that  actual  thought  is 
not  the  essence  of  spirit.  But  if,  instead  of  actual  thought 
being  the  .essence  of  the  soul,  the  faculty  of  thinking  be  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  its  primary  essential  qualities  or  properties-, 
this  is  what  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  as  we  have  of  solidity 
and  extension  §.  He  himself  elsewhere  observes,  that  "  our 
"  ideas  of  reflection  are  as  clear  and  distinct  as  those  of  scnsa- 
«<  tion,  and  convey  knowledge  that  may  be  said  to  be  more 
"  real  j]  :"  And  that  "  the  icjeas  we  have  of  thought  by  re- 
*'  flection,  and  of  some  few  modes  of  thinking,  are.  as  clear  as 
"  those  we  have  of  extension,  and  the  modes  of  extension  by 
"  sensation  **."  Why  then  may  we  not  from  those  ideas  in- 
fer a  thinking,  as  well  as  from  the  other,  a  solid  extended  sub- 
stance ?  and  that  these  substances  are  absolutely  distinct,  and 
of  different  natures,  since  their  properties  manifestly  are  so  ? 
He  hath  himself  acknowledged  enough  to  shew  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  conclusion.  u  That  we  live,  and  move,  and 
"  think,"  saith  he,  "  and  that  there  must  be  something  in  the 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works  vol.  iii.  p.  509,  510,  />I2.  J  Ibid  p.  509 

}  Ibid.  p.  509.       §  Ibid.  p.  J  1C— 512.          |j  1'jiJ   p.  i>G5.        **   Ibid.  p.  -127* 
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<<  constitution  of  our  system  of  being,  beyond  the  known  pro- 
"  perties  of  matter,  to  produce  such  phenomena  as  these,  are 
"  undeniable  truths."  He  adds  indeed,  "  what  that  something 
"  is,  we  know  not ;  and  surely  it  is  high  time  we  should  be 
"  convinced  that  we  cannot  know  it  *."  But  though  we  can* 
not  describe  its  intimate  essence,  we  may  know  enough  of  it 
to  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  matter.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
pretend,  that  there  may  be  unknown  properties  of  matter,  by 
which  it  may  be  rendered  capable  of  thinking  ;  for  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  that  we  do  know  are  inconsistent  with  the  power 
of  self-motion  and  consciousness.  It  is  true,  that  he  censures 
those  as  proud  dogmatists,  who  bestow  the  epithets  of  inert) 
senseless,  stupid,  passive,  upon  matter  f  :  but  in  this  ealiner 
mood,  when  he  is  not  curried  away  by  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
and  has  not  his  hypothesis  in  view,  he  owns,  that  «  matter  is 
"  purely  passive,  and  can  act  no  otherwise  than  it  is  acted  up- 
**  on  J."  It  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  its  nature  to  ascribe 
to  it  a  principle  of  self-motion. 

He  expressly  acknowledges,  that  "  bur  idea  of  thought  is  not 
"  included  in  the  idea  of  matter  §*"  And  that  intellect  is  cer- 
tainly above  the  "  power  of  motion  and  figure,  according  to 
"  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  -7  and  therefore  (saith  he) 
"  I  embrace  very  readily  the  opinion  of  those  who  assume, 
u  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  superadd  to  several  systems 
<4  of  matter,  in  such  proportions  as  his  infinite  wisdom  has 
"  thought  fit,  the  power  of  thinking  |j."  This  is  an  hypothe- 
sis he  .  seems  fond  of  j  he  frequently  refers  to  it,  and  says  it 
is  little  less  than  blasphemy  to  deny  it  **.  Mr  Locke,  as 
he  observes,  supposed,  that  God  might,  if  he  pleased,  give  to 
certain  systems  of  created  senseless  matter,  put  together  as 
he  thinks  fit,  some  degree  of  sense,  perception,  and  thought. 
But  what  Mr  Locke  had  advanced  as  barely  possible,  for 
aught  he  knew,  to  Almighty  Power,  our  author  assumes  as 
having  been  actually  done,  and  as  continually  done  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things.  But  I  think  we  may  safely  leave  it 
to  any  unprejudiced  judgment,  whether  it  be  not  more  rea- 
sonable and  more  philosophical,  to  assign  different  substances 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol   iii  p.  509^  t  Ibid.  p.  25. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  472.  §  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  Sfi4. 
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as  the  subjects  of  properties  so  entirely  different,  than  to  sup^. 
pose  properties  merely  superadded  by  omnipotency  to  sub- 
stances to  which  they  do  not  naturally  belong  ?  Why  should 
Lord  Bolingbroke  have  been  so  backward  to  acknowledge 
a  distinct  substance  from  matter  as  the  subject  of  these  pro- 
perties, when  he  himself  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
idea  of  thcugJit  is  not  included  in  the  idea  of  matter ',  and  that  in* 
tellect  is  above  the  poiver  of  motion  and  figure,  according  to  all  the 
ideas  ive  have  of  them  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  divine  wisdom, 
or  to  the  order  of  things,  to  suppose,  that  God,  in  the  ge- 
neral course  of  his  providence,  continually  superadds  preter- 
natural, or  supernatural  properties  and  powers,  to  things  not 
naturally  fitted  to  receive  them,  rather  than  that  he  hath  pro- 
duced spiritual  substances,  to  which,  by  the  original  consti- 
tution of  their  natures  these  properties  and  powers  do  belong  ? 
It  hath  been  often  shewn  by  those  that  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  essential  properties  of  body  and  spirit  are  not  on- 
ly distinct,  but  incompatible,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot 
belong  to  the  same  substance,  but  must  be  the  properties  of 
different  substances.  Matter  being  a  solid,  figurable,  divi- 
sible substance,  consisting  always  of  separable,  nay  of  actually 
separate  and  distinct  parts,  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  nature 
of  it,  that  it  is  not  one  indivisible  substance,  but  is  compounded 
of  innumerable  Httle  substances,  which  are  really  distinct, 
though  contiguous  ;  so  that  if  the  intelligent  substance  in  us 
were  corporeal,  it  would  be  a  compound  of  many  intelligen- 
ces and  consciousnesess,  which  could  not  be  one  and  the  same 
individual  intelligence  arid  consciousness.  Matter  therefore 
is  not  a  subject  capable  of  an  individual  consciousness,  which 
consequently  must  have  some  other  subject  to  reside  in.  This 
argument  is  pursued  with  admirable  clearness  and  force  by  the 
learned  Dr  Clarke,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Dodvvell,  and  in  his 
several  defences  of  it  against  Mr  Collins,  who  pushed  the  ar- 
gument for  the  materiality  of  the  soul  as  far  as  it  could  bear. 
Nor  do  I  find  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  advanced  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  ne\v  upon  this  subject.  He  supposes, 
but  does  not  prove,  all  the  species  of  intellectual  beings  to 
be  material,  and  talks  of  an  intellectual  spring  common  to  them 
all;  which,  he  says,  is  the  same  spring  m  all,  but  differently 
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tempered,  so  as  to  have  different  degrees  of  force  and  elasticity 
in  some,  from  what  it  has  in  others ;  and  he  resolves  the  sur- 
prizing variety  of  its  effects  into  the  apparent  difference  in  the 
constitutions  or  organizations  of  animals  *.  But  it  is  justly 
argued  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
that  which  is  unintelligent  and  insensible  before  organization, 
can  become  intelligent  and  self-conscious  by  organization,  since 
organization  does  not  alter  the  nature  and  essence  of  things. 

These  observations  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  take  off  the  force 
of  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  advanced,  to  shew  that  the  soul 
is  not  an  immaterial  substance  distinct  from  the  body. — His  view 
in  it  is  plain  :  it  is  to  destroy  the  proof  of  its  immortality,  and  to 
bring  in  this  conclusion,  that  since  it  is  not  a  distinct  substance 
from  the  body,  it  must  die  with  it.  He  pretends,  indeed,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  soul's  immateriality  adds  no  strength  to  that  of  its 
immortality,  and  blames  the  metaphysical  divines  for  clogging  the 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  that  of  its  immateriality; 
and  that  by  resting  too  much  on  the  latter  they  weaken  the  formerf. 
But  the  true  reason  of  his  finding  fault  with  it  is,  that  the  im- 
materiality of  the  human  soul  furnisheth  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  its  immortality,  or  at  least  that  it  may  survive 
when  the  body  is  dissolved.  That  he  himself  is  sensible  of  this, 
appears  from  what  he  acknowledges,  that  «  on  supposition  of 
"  the  soul's  being  a  different  substance  from  matter,  philoso- 
"  pliers  argue  admirably  well  a  priori^  and  prove  with  great 
"  plausibility,  that  this  mind,  this  soul,  this  spirit,  is  not  mate- 
"  rial,  and  is  immortal."  He  urges,  indeed,  that  "  this  assump- 
"  tion  cannot  stand  an  examination  a  posteriori^-"  that  is,  as  he 
elsewhere  observes,  all  the  phenomena  from  our  birth  to  our 
death  seem  repugnant  to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  all  that  these  phenomena  prove  is,  not  that 
body  and  soul  are  one  and  the  same  substance,  but  that  there  is 
a  close  union  between  them,  which  there  may  be,  and  yet  thev 
may  be  substances  of  very  different  natures  ;  and  that  they  reai- 
iy  are  so,  appears,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  from  their  dif- 
ferent essential  properties.  The  laws  of  this  union  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Author  of  the  human  frame  :  and  by  virtue  of 

*  Bolingbroke's  Work's,  vol.  til.  p.  526,  527. 
f  Ibid-  p.  5S5.  639.  $  Jbid.  p.  5O9, 
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those  laws,  soul  and  body  have  a  mutual  influence1  upon  one  an- 
other whilst  that  union  subsists.  But  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that,  when  this  union  is  dissolved,  both  these  substances,  so 
different  from  one  another,  do  alike  fall  into  the  dust.  Nor 
can  this  be  concluded  from  the  phenomena.  —  We  see,  indeed, 
what  becomes  of  die  fleshy  corruptible  body  ;  but  we  cannot 
pretend  to  decide,  that  therefore  the  thinking  immaterial  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  too,  or  to  determine  what  becomes  of  it. 

But  he  urgeth,  that  though  "  thinking  arid  unthinking  sub- 
«  stances  should  be  supposed  ever  so  distinct  from  one  another, 
«  yet  as  assumed  souls  were  given  to  inform  bodies,  both  are 
"  necessary  to  complete  the  human  system  ;  and  that  neither 
<{  of  them  could  exist  or  act  in  a  state  of  total  separation  from 
«  the  other  *."  And  he  observes,  that  Mr  Wollaston  is  so 
sensible  of  this,  that  he  supposes,  that  there  is,  besides  the  body 
which  perishes,  some  fine  vehicle  that  dwells  with  the  soul  in 
the  brain,  and  goes  off  with  it  at  death*  Our  author  has  not 
offered  any  thing  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  this  supposition,  ex-*- 
cept  by  calling  such  a  vehicle  the  shirt  of  the  sou/>  and  talking 
of  the  soul's  fifing  away  in  its  shirt  into  the  open  fields  of  heaven  i 
which  may,  for  aught  I  know,  pass  with  some  persons  for  wit- 
ty banter,  but  has  no  argument  in  it.  Very  able  philosophers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  supposed,  that  all  created  spirits 
are  attended  with  material  vehicles.  But  whatever  becomes  of 
this  supposition  with  regard  to  the  human  soul,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  follows,  that  a  substance  which  is  essentally  active,  in- 
tellective, and  volitive,  should  lose  all  intellect,  action,  and 
volition,  merely  on  its  being  separated  from  a  material  sub- 
stance to  Which  it  was  united,  and  which  is  naturally  void  of 
these  qualities.  However  it  might  be  bound  by  the  laws  of 
that  union  for  a  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  should  be 
Still  subject  to  those  laws,  and  that  it  should  be  unable  to  act 
or  think  at  all,  after  this  union  is  dissolved.  , 

The  only  thing  farther  which  hath  any  appeafarrce  of  argu- 
ment is,  that  "  if  the  philosopher  asserts,  that  whatever  thinks 
"  is  a  simple  being,  immaterial,  indissoluble,  and  therefore  im- 
"  mortal,"  —  we  must  be  reduced,  if  we  receive  this  hypothesis, 
"  to  suppose  that  other  animals  besides  have  immaterial  or  im- 


L-'a  Woiis,  v.J   ili.  p.  517. 
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«  mortal  souls  *."  And  if  it  be  allowed,  that  other  animals 
have  immaterial  souls  too,  I  do  not  see  what  absurdity  follows 
from  it  j  or  why  it  may  not  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  there 
may  be  innumerable  gradations  of  immaterial  beings  of  very 
different  capacities,  and  intended  for  different  ends  and  uses. 
But  our  author  urges  against  those  who  suppose  sensitive  souls 
in  brutes,  and  a  rational  soul  in  man,  that  "  the  power  of 
<c  thinking  is  as  necessary  to  perception  of  the  slightest  sensa- 
«  tion,  as  it  is  to  geometrical  reasoning :  and  that  it  manifestly 
"  implies  a  contradiction,  to  say,  that  a  substance  capable  of 
"  thought  by  its  nature  in  one  degree  or  instance,  is  by  its  na- 
«  ture  incapable  of  it  in  any  other  f ."  But  I  see  not  the  least 
absurdity  in  this  •,  except  it  be  said,  that  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  a  substance  capable  of  thought  or  sense  in  the  lowest  de- 
gree, must  be  essentially  capable  of  thought  or  sense  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  nature  may  be  sup- 
posed  capable  of  the  former,  and  not  of  the  latter.  And  must 
not  he^ay  so  too,  since  he  asserts  that  brutes  think,  and  yet  I 
Relieve  will  hardly  affirm  that  they  are  capable,  as  well  as  men, 
of  geometrical  reasoning  ?  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
immaterial  souls,  which  have  sensitive  perceptions,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  sensitive  happiness,  without  ever  rising  beyond  this, 
or  being  properly  capable  of  moral  agency.  And  supposing 
the  brutes  to  have  immaterial  sensitive  souls  which  are  not  an- 
nihilated at  death,  what  becomes  of  them  after  death,  whether 
they  are  made  use  of  to  animate  other  bodies,  or  what  is  done 
with  them,  we  cannot  tell.  Nor  is  our  not  being  able  to  assign 
any  use  for  them  so  much  as  a  presumption  that  they  answer 
no  end  at  all,  or  that  they  do  not  exist.  There  may  be  a  thou- 
sand ways  which  the  Lord  of  nature  may  have  of  disposing  of 
them,  which  we  know  nothing  of. 

It  appears  from  what  hath  been  offered,  that  there  is  a  real 
foundation  in  reason  for  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  resolve  it,  as  this  writer 
seems  willing  to  do,  into  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  It  is 
his  own  observation,  "  that  men  Were  conscious  ever  since 
<*  their  race  existed,  that  there  is  an  active  thinking  principle  in 
"  their  composition. — That  there  are  corporeal  natures,  we 

*  Eolin-broke's  Woiks,  vol.  iii.   p    528.  f  Ibid.  p.  531. 
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«  have  sensitive  knowledge  :  that  there  are  spiritual  natures  di- 
"  stinct  from  all  these,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all.  We  on- 
"  ly  infer  that  there  are  such,  because  we  know  that  we 
"  think,  and  are  not  able  to  conceive  how  material  systems  can 
"  think  *."  And  this  certainly  is  a  very  reasonable  inference,  as 
reasonable  as  it  is  to  infer  a  material  substance  from  the  affec- 
tions and  properties  of  matter. 

But  though  it  is  agreeable  to  reason  to  believe,  that  the  hu- 
man soul  is  immaterial  and  immortal,  this  doth  not  imply,  as  his 
lordship  is  pleased  to  insinuate,  that  "  it  is  immortal  by  the 
"  necessity  of  its  nature,  as  God  is  self-existent  i>y  the  neces- 
«c  sity  of  his  f."  Nor  is  it  so  understood  by  those  who  maintain 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  What  they  intend  by 
it  is  only  this :  That  God  made  the  soul  originally  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  fitted  and  designed  for  an  immortal  duration  : 
not  naturally  liable,  as  the  body  is,  to  corruption  and  dissolu- 
tion :  but  not,  as  if  it  were  rendered  so  necessarily  existent  as 
to  be  independent  of  God  himself.  Still  it  is  in  his  power  tq 
annihilate  it,  if  he  secth  fit  to  put  an  end  to  its  existence, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  will  ever  do  so ;  for 
since  it  was  fitted  for  immortality  by  his  own  original  consti- 
tution, this  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  his  will,  that  it 
shall  continue  in  immortal  being,  though  still  in  a  dependence 
on  the  power  and  will  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  our  author  hath  acknow- 
ledged several  things  which  furnish  a  very  reasonable  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
One  is,  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  doctrine  from  the 
oldest  antiquity.  For  this  seems  to  shew,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  ;  or  at  least,  that 
it  was  derived  from  a  primitive  universal  tradition  received 
from  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  which  was  ori- 
ginally owing  to  divine  revelation.  Both  these  may  probably 
have  contributed  to  the  general  spreading  of  this  notion.  This 
writer,  according  to  his  custom,  varies  on  this  head ;  for,  after 
having  expressly  asserted,  that  this  doctrine  was  inculcated  from 
time  immemorial^  and  that  it  began  to  be  taught  hng  before  ive  have 

*  Bolingbrohe's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  536,  f  Ibid.  p.  559, 
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any  light  into  antiquity  *,  he  pretends  to  assign  the  original  of  it, 
and  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  Egypt,  and  that  it  came  from 
thence  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  brought  by  Orpheus, 
and  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans  f.  But  we  find  it  was 
equally  received  among  the  most  barbarous  as  well  as  among 
the  most  polite  nations.  The  ancient  Indians,  Scythians,  Gauls, 
Germans,  Britons,  as  well  as  Greeks  and  Romans,  believed 
that  souls  are  immortal,  and  that  men  should  live  in  another 
state  after  death.  There  were  scarce  any  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  the  Europeans  first  arrived  there,  who  doubted  of 
it.  It  has  been  almost  as  generally  believed  as  the  existence  of 
God  ;  so  that  it  may  well  pass  for  a  common  notion. 

Another  thing  taken  notice  of  by  this  writer,  and  to  which 
he  partly  ascribes  the  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  is  what 
lie  calls  the  powerful  desire  of  continuing  to  exist.  He  observes, 
that  this  desire  was  so  strong,  that  "  the  multitude  in  the 
"  Pagan  world  were  ready  to  embrace  the  hope  of  immortality, 
"  though  it  was  accompanied  with  the  fear  of  damnation  J." 
This  strong  desire  of  future  existence  appears  by  his  own  ac- 
count to  be  natural  to  the  human  mind.  And  would  the  Au- 
thor of  our  beings  have  so  constituted  us,  if  the  object  of  this 
desire  was  vain,  and  if  there  were  no  future  existence  to  ex- 
pect ?  "  Is  not  this  powerful  desire  or  expectation  of  immorta- 
lity, which  is  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  an  argument  that 
He  that  made  us,  formed  and  designed  us,  not  merely  for  this 
present  state  and  transitory  life,  but  for  a  future  state  of  ex- 
istence ?  -  '  ' 

Lord  Bolingbroke  further  observes,  that  one  great  cause  of 
the  spreading  of  this  doctrine  was  its  being  encouraged  by  the 
politicians  and  legislators,  as  well  as  philosophers,  on  the  ac- 
count of  its  great  usefulness  to  mankind,  and  because  they 
looked  upon  it  to  be  necessary  tc»  enforce  the  sanctions  of  the 
law  of  nature  §.r  '  Now  the  great  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
this  doctrine  is  no  small  argument  of  its  truth.  For  if  men 
are  so  framed,  that  they  cannot  be  properly  governed  without 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  a  future  state ;  if  these  are  necessary  to 
preserve  order  and  good  government  in  the  world,  to  allure 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  237.  308. 
f  Ibid.  p.  352.  489.  |  Ibid.  p.  237.  §  Ibid.  p.  281.  351. 
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and  engage  men  to  virtue,  and  deter  them  from  vice  and  wick- 
edness *,  this  shews  that  the  Author  of  their  beings  designed 
them  for  immortality,  and  a  future  state,  and  that  consequent- 
ly such  a  state  there  really  is  ;  except  it  be  said,  that  he  formed 
our  natures  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  govern  us  by  a  lie,  and 
by  false  motives,  and  imaginary  hopes  and  fears. 

It  sufficiently  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed, 
that  our  author,  by  denying  that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance  distinct  from  the  body,  hath  done  what  he  could  to  take 
away  the  force  of  the  natural  argument  for  a  future  state  of 
existence  and  retributions  after  this  life  is  at  an  end.  It  re*- 
mains  that  we  take  notice  of  what  he  hath  offered  to  destroy 
the  moral  arguments  usually  brought  for  it  frpm  the  supposed 
unequal  distributions  of  this  present  state.  He  sets  himself  at 
great  length  to  prove,  that  the  supposition  is  absolutely  false 
and  groundless;  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  God  ;  and  tend*. 
eth  to  cast  the  most  blasphemous  reflections  upon  his  provi- 
dence. In  the  management  of  this  argument,  he  hath  broke 
out  into  the  most  opprobrious  invectives  against  the  Christian 
divines  and  philosophers,  whom  he  abuses  and  traduces  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  decency.  He  frequently  charges  them 
as  in  a  confederacy  with  the  atheists  ;  and  represents  them  as 
*c  complaining  of  the  uniform  conduct  of  that  providence  of 
"  God  which  is  over  ajl  his  works,  and  censuring  their  Creator 
*c  in  the  government  of  the  world,  which  he  has  made  and 
"  preserves.^— That  they  have  done  nothing  more  than  repeat 
«  what  all  the  atheists,  from  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  have 
"  said  :  That  they  have  pushed  their  arguments  on  this  subject 
"  so  far,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  these  writers,  like  Wollaston 
"  and  Clarke,  do  in  effect  renounce  God,  as  much  as  the  rank- 
«  est  of  the  atheistical  tribe  :"  And  he  undertakes  to  prove 
this,  to  their  shame,  to  be  true  *,  That  "  the  heathen  theists 
<e  defended  the  divine  providence  against  the  atheists  who  at- 
"  tacked  it,  and  recommended  a  cheerful  resignation  to  ail  the 
"  dispensations  of  it ;  whereas  Christian  divines  have  made  a 
"  common  cause  with  the  atheists,  to  attack  providence,  and 
f(  to  murmur  against  the  necessary  submission  that  they  pay  -K" 
That  "  the  Christian  philosophers,  far  from  defending  the  pro- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  454,  485.  f  Ibid.  p.  486. 
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«  vidence  of  God,  have  joined  in  the  clamour  against  it."  That 
«  they  have  brought  the  self-existent  Being  to  the  bar  cf  hu- 
«  manity,-— and  he  has  been  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned, 
««  like  the  governor  of  a  province,  or  any  other  inferior  magis- 
«  trate  *." 

Accordingly  he  sets  up  as  a  zealous  advocate  for  " the  goodness 
cc  and  righteousness  of  divine  providence  in  the  present  consti- 
<>'  tution  of  things,  and  with  great  solemnity  undertakes  to 
f£  plead  the  cause  of  God  against  atheists  and  divines."  He  af- 
firms, that,  "  notwithstanding  the  human  race  is  exposed  to 
"  various  evils,  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint,  but  abundant 
w  cause  for  thankfulness  |."  That  "  if  we  are  subject  to  many 
«  evils,  physical  and  moral,  we  can  shew  much  more  good  of 
"  both  kinds,  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  or  put  it  in- 
(i  to  our  power  to  procure  to  ourselves." — That  the  means  to 
soften  or  prevent  evils,  the  chief  of  which  he  reckons  to  be 
hope,  are  <{  so  many  instances  of  the  positive  goodness  of 
«  God  J :"  That  "  neither  the  goodness  nor  justice  of  God  re- 
«  quire  that  we  should  be  better,  nor  happier  than  we  are  §  :" 
That  man  "  enjoys  numberless  benefits  by  the  fitness  of  his 
"  nature  to  the  constitution  of  the  world,  unasked,  unmerited, 
«  freely  bestowed  \\"  He  asserts,  in  opposition  to  atheists 
and  divines,  that  "  the  general  state  of  mankind  in  the  present 
"  scheme  of  providence  is  not  only  tolerable,  but  happy  : — And 
"  that  there  is  in  this  world  so  much  more  good  than  evil,  and 
"  the  general  state  of  mankind  is  so  happy  in  it,  that  there  is 
<<  no  room  for  the  exaggerated  descriptions  that  have  been 
"  made  of  human  misery  *"*  :"  That  "  God  has  made  us  hap- 
"  py,  and  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  make  ourselves  happier, 
"  by  a  due  use  of  our  reason,  which  leads  us  to  the  practice  of 
"  moral  virtue,  and  to  all  the  duties  of  society  ff :"  That 
"  good  men  are  often  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,  has,"  he 
says,  "  been  a  subject  of  invective,  rather  than  argument,  to 
tl  Epicurus,  Cotta,  and  others  among  the  ancients,  and  to  emi- 
"  nent  divines  among  the  moderns  JJ."  And  lie  particular]  v 
examines  the  instances  produced  by  Cotta  in  Cicero  against 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  488. 
f  Ibid.  p.  33G,  S34.         J  Ibid-  P-  SS'J.         §  Ibid.  p.  512.         j|  Ibid.  p.  3j!p, 
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the  providence  of  God,  and  shews  what  B-ilbus  might  have  an- 
swered *.  He  finds  great  fault  with  Dr  Clarke  for  saying,  that 
"  it  is  certain,  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  that  there 
"  must  b«-  such  a  future  state  of  existence,  as  that,  by  an  ex- 
*c  act  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  .11  the  present 
<(  disorders  and  inequalities  may  be  set  right,  and  that  the 
<c  whole  scheme  of  Providence  may  appear  at  its  consumma- 
"  tion  to  be  a  design  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and 
"  goodness."  See  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  arid  Revealed 
Religion,  Prop.  IV.  For  this  he  calls  him  audacious  and  vain 
sophist :  and  that,  "  according  to  these  men,  it  appears  actusljy 
"  unworthy  of  them  at  present  f."  And,  in  opposition,  as  he 
pretends,  to  divines>  he  shews  the  general  tendency  of  virtue 
to  promote  happiness,  and  of  vice  to  produce  misery  J. 

These  things  he  enlarges  upon  in  several  of  his  Fragments 
and  Essays  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works.  See  particularly 
the  forty-third,  forty-fourth,  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth, 
fifty- first,  fifty-second,  fifty-third,  and  fifty-fourth  of  those 
Fragments. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  make  some  observations  -,  and  a 
few  will  be  sufficient. 

And,  I.  My  reflection  is  this:  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
no  just  pretensions  to  value  himself  upon  being  an  advocate 
for  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  divine  providence,  nor 
could  properly  attempt  to  vindicate  it,  in  consistency  with  his 
scheme.  He  had  taken  pains  to  shew,  that  moral  attributes 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  God  as  distinguished  from  his  physi- 
cal attributes:  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice  and 
•goodness,  in  God,  according  to  our  ideas  of  them,  nor  can  we 
form  any  judgment  concerning  them  ;  and  that  there  are  many 
phenomena  in  the  present  course  of  things,  which  are  abso- 
lutely repugnant  to  those  moral  attributes.  But  in  that  part 
pf  his  book  where  he  undertakes  to  justify  the  providence  of 
God  in  this  present  state,  he  not  only  supposes  justice  and 
goodness  in  God,  but  that  they  are  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  dispensr.tions,  and  that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  those  attributes.  Another  considera« 

*  Bolinghroke'a  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  404,  et  feq. 
f  Ibid.  p.  39 5.  }  ibid.  p.  :399,  et  feq.         * 
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tion  which  shews  his  great  inconsistency  is,  that  at  the  same 
time  that  he  sets  up  as  an  advocate  for  the  goodness  and  justice 
of  providence  in  this  present  state,  he  yet  will  not  allow  that 
providence  considers  men  individually  at  all,  though  he  himself 
owns  that  justice  has  necessarily  a  respect  to  individuals.  1 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  my  last  letter,  that  he  asserts,  that 
"  justice  requires  most  certainly  that  rewards  and  punishments 
"  should  be  measured  in  every  particular  case,  in  proportion  to 
«  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual  *."  With  what 
consistency  then  can  he  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  justice 
of  providence  in  this  present  state,  when  he  makes  it  essential 
to  justice,  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  cases  and  circum- 
stances of  individuals,  and  yet  affirms,  that  providence  in  this 
present  state  hath  no  regard  to  individuals  ?  And  he  seems  to 
make  its  not  extending  to  individuals  here,  an  argument  that  it 
shall  not  extend  to  them  in  a  future  state ;  for  he  mentions  it 
as  an  absurdity  in  the  Christian  system,  that  "  the  proceedings 
"  of  the  future  state  wiil  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  present ; 
"  for  that  then  every  individual  human  creature  is  to  be  tried, 
«  whereas  here  they  are  considered  only  collectively  ,  that  the 
"  most  secret  actions,  nay,  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart,  will 
"  be  laid  open,  and  sentence  will  be  pronounced  accordingly  j- :" 
where  he  seems  to  argue,  that  because  individuals  are  nor  call- 
ed to  an  account,  or  rewarded  and  punished  here,  according  to 
their  particular  merits  or  demerits,  therefore  they  shall  not  be 
so  hereafter  :  whereas  the  argument  seems  to  hold  strongly  the 
other  way,  supposing  the  justice  of  divine  providence  ;  that 
since  justice  necessarily  requires  that  a  regard  should  be  had 
to  men's  particular  actions,  cases,  and  circumstances,  and  since 
there  is  not  an  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
to  individuals  in  this  present  state,  according  to  the  personal 
merit  or  demerit  of  each  individual,  therefore  there  shall  be  a 
future  state,  in  which  this  shall  be  done,  and  the  righteousness 
of  providence  shall  be  fully  manifested  and  vindicated.  And 
it  cannot  but  appear  a  little  extraordinary,  that  this  author 
should  make  such  a  mighty  parade  of  his  zeal  for  vindicating 
the  justice  of  divine  providence,  when,  according  to  his  scheme 

*  Bolingbvoke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  405,  f  Ibid.  p. 
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the  justice  of  providence  cannot  consistently  be  said  to  be  ex- 
ercised or  displayed,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

2^,  It  is  proper  farther  to  observe,  that  what  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  offered  with  so  much  pomp  for  vindicating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  divine  providence  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things,  hath  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  called  new,  or  which  had 
not  been  said  as  well,  or  better,  by  Christian  divines  and  phi- 
losophers before  him.  They  have  frequently  shewn,  that  this 
present  world  is  full  of  the  effects  and  instances  of  the  divine 
goodness  :  That  many  of  those  that  are  called  natural  evils  are? 
the  effects  of  wise  general  laws,  which  are  best  upon  the 
whole  :  That  the  evils  of  this  life  are,  for  the  most  part,  tole- 
rable, and  overbalanced  by  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  us, 
which,  ordinarily  speaking,  are  much  superior  to  those  evils ; 
That  in  the  present  constitution,  virtue  has  a  manifest  tenden- 
cy, in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  produce  happiness,  and 
vice  misery  ;  and  that  this  constitution  is  the  effect  of  a  wise 
and  good  providence ;  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
the  great  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world  approves  the  one, 
and  disapproves  the  other:  So  that  it  may  be  justly  said  in  ge-» 
neral,  that  good  and  virtuous  persons  enjoy  more  true  satisfac- 
tion and  happiness,  even  in  this  present  life,  than  the  bad  and 
vicious.  Divines  may  say  much  more  on  this  head  than  thig 
author  could  consistently  do.  They  maintain  a  providence 
which  extends  even  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  :  That 
good  men  may  consider  themselves  as  continually  under  God's 
wise  and  fatherly  care  and  inspection  :  That  they  may  regard 
the  good  things  they  enjoy  as  the  effects  of  his  goodness,  and 
are  provided  with  the  properest  consolations  and  supports  un- 
der all  the  evils  of  this  present  life,  being  per  uaded  that  God, 
who  knoweth  their  circumstances,  will  overrule  all  these  things 
for  their  benefit ;  and  that  they  are  part  of  the  discipline  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  them  for  a  better  state ;  the  prospects  of 
which  diffuse  joy  and  comfort  through  all  the  gloomy  scenes 
of  adversity  they  may  here  meet  with.  But  in  his  scheme 
there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  such  high  terms,  as  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  virtue,  and  for  that  hope,  which,  he  says,  gives  a  re- 
lish to  all  the  comforts,  and  takes  off  the  bitter  relish  from  all 
the  misfortunes  of  life.  If  providence  doth  not  concern  itself 
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about  individuals,  the  good  man  hath  no  effectual  support  un- 
der his  calamities.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  our 
author  himself,  in  vindicating  the  justice  and  goodness  of  pro- 
vidence in  this  present  state,  is  sometimes  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  hypothesis  of  a  particular  providence.  Some  of  the 
answers  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Balbus,  as  what  he  might  have 
opposed  to  Cotta's  harangue  against  providence,  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  providence  which  hath  a  regard  to  the 
cases  and  circumstances  of  individuals  *.  And  with  regard  to 
public  calamities,  one  of  the  ways  he  fakes  of  accounting  ior 
them  is  this,  that  "  they  may  be  considered  as  chastisements, 
«  when  there  are  any  to  be  amended  by  partaking  in  them^ 
«  or  being  spectators  of  them. — And  that  the^  should  teach 
"  mankind  to  adore  and  fear  that  providence,  which  go-' 
«  verns  the  world  by  particular,  as  well  as  general  dispensa- 
«  tions  f." 

A  third  reflection  is  this  :  That  though  it  be  very  true  in 
general,  that,  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  virtue  hath 
a  manifest  tendency  to  promote  our  happiness,  and  vice  to 
produce  misery,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied;  that  it  often  happen- 
eih  in  particular  cases,  that  as  to  the  outward  dispensations  of 
providence,  there  is  not  a  constant  and  remarkable  difference 
made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  here  on  earth : 
That  persons  of  eminent  virtue  have  frequently  been  over- 
whelmed with  evils  and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and  have 
perished  under  them,  without  any  recompence  of  that  virtue, 
if  there  be  no  future  state  :  And  that  wicked  men  have  often 
been  remarkably  prosperous,  and  have  met  with  great  success 
in  their  undertakings,  and  have  continued  prosperous  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  These  things  have  been  observed  in  all 
ages.  And  accordingly,  he  expressly  owns,  that  "  the  ancient 
"  theists  were  persuaded,  that  nothing  less  than  the  existence 
"  of  all  mankind  in  a  future  state,  and  a  more  exact  distribu- 
<c  tion  of  rewards  and  punishments,  could  excuse  the  assumed^ 
"  irregular,  and  unjust  proceedings  of  providence  in  this  iife^ 
u  on  which  atheists  founded  their  objections  J."  He  frequent- 
ly intimates,  that  this  was  one  great  reason  of  the  philosophers 

*  Solingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  412.  f  Ibid,  p.  380,  381. 

i  Ibid,  j>.  308. 
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assuming  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  : 
though  sometimes  he  seems  to  contradict  this,  and  to  say, 
that  the  heathens  did  not  take  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  divine  providence  *. 
But  without  endeavouring  to  reconcile  this  writer  to  himself, 
which  it  is  often  impossible  to  do,  we  may  pvoceed  upon  it  as 
a  certain  thing,  that  it  hath  been  generally  acknowledged  in 
all  ages,  that  good  men  have  been  often  in  a  very  calamitous 
condition  in  this  present  state,  and  bad  men  in  very  prosper- 
ous circumstances.  It  is  true,  that,  as  our  author  observes, 
we  may  be  deceived,  and  think  those  to  be  good  men  who 
a..:  not  so  :  but  in  many  cases  we  may  certainly  pronounce, 
that  those  who  by  their  actions  plainly  shew  themselves  to 
be  bad  men,  the  unjust,  the  fraudulent,  the  crupl,  and  oppres- 
sive, prosper  and  flourish,  whilst  men,  whom  it  were  the 
height  of  uncharitableness  not  to  suppose  persons  of  great 
goodness,  integrity,  and  generous  honesty,  suffer  even  by  their 
very  virtues,  and  are  exposed  to  grievous  oppressions  and  re- 
proach, without  any  redress  from  human  judicatories.  It  is 
his  own  observation,  that  "  there  is  room  for  much  contin- 
"  gency  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  under  the  govern- 
«  ment  of  a  general  providence,  and  that  amidst  these  contin- 
«  gencies,  happiness,  outward  happiness  at  least,  may  fall  to 
«  the  lot  of  the  wicked,  and  outward  unhappiness  to  the  lot  of 
"  good  men  f." 

Mr  Hume  has  represented  this  matter  with  spirit  and  ele- 
gance in  the  twenty-first  of  his  moral  and  political  Essays  ; 
where  he  observes,  that  "  though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the 
"  best  choice  where  it  can  be  attained,  yet  such  is  the  con- 
"  fusion  and  disorder  of  human  affairs,  that  no  perfect  ceco- 
<J  nomy,  or  regular  distribution  of  happiness  or  misery,  is 
«  in  this  life  ever  to  be  expected.  Not  only  are  the  goods  of 
"  fortune,  and  endowments  of  the  body,  unequally  distributed 
<c  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  ;  but  the  most  worthy 
"  character,  by  the  very  ceconomy  of  the  passions,  doth  not 
«  always  enjoy  the  highest  felicity.  Though  all  vice  is  perni- 
"  cious,  the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not  measured  out  by 
"  nature  with  exact  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice  :  nor  is 

*  Compare  vol.  v,  238,  48?.  |  Ibid.  p.  485, 
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«  the  man  of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting  from  external 
«  accidents,  always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy  and  melan- 
«  choly  temper  may  be  found  in  very  worthy  characters  that 
"  have  a  great  sense  of  honour  and  integrity ;  and  yet  this 
«  alone  may  embitter  life,  and  render  a  person  completely  mi- 
"  serable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  selfish  villain  may  possess 
«  a  spring  arid  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of  heart, 
«  which  will  compensate  the  uneasiness  and  remorse  arising 
«  from  all  the  other  vices.  If  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or 
"  imperfection,  it  may  often  happen,  that  a  good  quality 
"  which  he  possesses  along  with  it,  will  render  him  more  mi- 
«  serable,  than  if  he  were  completely  vicious.  A  sense  of 
"  fchame  in  an  imperfect  character  is  certainly  a  virtue,  but 
«  produces  great  uneasiness  and  remorse,  from  which  the  aban- 
«  doned  villain  is  entirely  free  *." 

Though  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  Mr  Hume's  authority,  yet  I 
believe  this  representation  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  agreeable 
to  observation  and  experience.  And  if  it  be  so,  what  can  be 
more  natural  or  reasonable,  than  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state, 
where  the  rewards  of  virtue,  an  I  punishments  of  vice,  shall  be 
more  equally  and  regularly  proportioned,  than  they  can  ordinari- 
ly be  in  this  present  state  ? 

It  is  hard  to  produce  an  instance  of  grosser  calumny  and  a- 
buse  than  our  author  is  guilty  of,  when  he  aclvanceth  it  as  a 
general  charge  against  the  Christian  divines,  that  "  they  have 
"  made  a  common  cause  with  atheists  to  attack  providence, 
"  and  to  murmur  against  the  necessary  submission  that  they 
"  pay."  And  he  gives  it  as  the  character  of  the  Christian,  that 
««  he  goes  murmuring  and  complaining  through  this  life  a- 
"  gainst  the  justice  of  God,  and  therefore  deserves  little  to 
"  taste  of  his  goodness  in  a  future  state  f ."  But  this  is  strange- 
ly misrepresented.  The  Christian,  instructed  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  believes,  that  God  is  perfectly  just  and  ri  hteous 
in  all  his  ways  :  He  is  taught  to  regard  all  the  good  things  he 

*  Hume's  Mora!  and  Political  EfTays,  p.  244,  245. 

f  Bolingbroke's  Works  vol.  v.  p.  48S.  It  is  in  rhe  fame  fpirit  of  rmfrepre- 
fentation  and  abufe,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  charge  Chriftians  with  afluming,  trat 
happinefs  confifls  principally  in  health,  and  the,  advantages  of  fortune,  and 
with  pretending  "  ro  keep  an  account  with  God,  and  to  barter  fo  much  virtue, 
"  and  fo  many  a<Sts  of  dcvtion,  againfl  fo  many  degrees  of  honour,  power,  or 
«'  riches."  Vol.  v.  p.  401,  402. 
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enjoys  as  flowing  from  God's  paternal  benignity;  all  the  evils 
and  afflictions  he  endures,  as  ordered  and  governed  for  the 
most  wise  and  righteous  ends.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
divine  dispensations  at  present,  which  he  cannot  well  account 
for,  or  reconcile,  he  is  far  from  accusing  God,  or  entertain- 
ing a  hard  thought  of  his  justice  or  goodness.  He  believes, 
that  these  things  are  all  wisely  ordered,  or  permitted  :  that  they 
are  what  may  be  expected  in  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline,  and 
make  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  divine  providence,  which  will 
appear,  when  the  whole  comes  to  be  viewed  in  its  proper  con- 
nexion and  harmony,  to  have  been  ordered  with  the  most  per- 
fect wisdom,  righteousness, and  goodness.  This  present  state  on- 
ly makes  a  part  of  the  glorious  plan  ;  and  they  are  the  persons 
that  defame  and  misrepresent  providence,  who  are  for  separat- 
ing and  disjointing  the  admirable  scheme.  What  a  strange 
perversion  is  it  to  represent  the  hope  and  expectation  which 
Christians  entertain  of  a  future  state,  as  arguing  a  bad  temper 
of  mind,  and  tending  to  render  them  unworthy  to  taste  of  the 
divine  goodness  hereafter  !  As  if  it  were  a  fault  end  a  vice,  to 
aspire  to  a  state  where  our  nature  shall  be  raised  to  the  per* 
fection  of  holiness  and  virtue,  where  true  piety  shall  receive 
its  proper  and  full  reward,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions shall  be  most  illustriously  displayed. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, they  will  come  more  properly  to  be  considered, 
when  I  come  to  examine  the  objections  he  hath  advanced  a- 
gainst  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  them  in  the  gospel. 

The  only  thing  farther  which  I  shall  at  present  take  notice 
of  IF,  the  use  which  he  makes  of  that  maxim,  that  Whatsoever 
is,  is  right.  He  insinuates,  as  if  Christian  divines  were  not 
for  acknowledging,  that  whatsoever  God  does  is  right ;  which 
he  looks  upon  to  be  a  most  certain  and  important  principle  ; 
and  that  upon  this  principle  we  ought  to  rest  satisfted,  that 
what  is  done  in  this  present  state  is  right,  without  looking  for» 
ward  to  a  future  state,  or  taking  it  into  the  account  at  all. 

For  the  explaining  the  principle  our  author  mentions,  What* 
soever  is,  is  right,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  every  particular  incident  considered  independently,  and 
as  confined  to  the  present  moment,  without  any  dependence  an 
what  went  before,  or  follows  after,  The  maxim  would  net 
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be  true  or  just,  taken  in  this  view.  The  meaning  therefore 
must  be,  that  whatever  is,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  universal 
scheme  of  providence,  and  taken  in  its  proper  harmony  and 
connexion  with  the  past  and  future,  as  well  with  the  present 
appointed  course  of  things,  is  rightly  and  fitly  ordered.  Thus, 
e.  g.  suppose  a  good  man  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  and 
distress,  and  conflicting  with  the  sorest  evils  and  calamities,  it- 
is  fit  he  should  be  so,  because,  considering  that  event  in  its 
connexion,  and  taking  in  the  past  and  future,  it  is  permitted  or 
appointed  for  wise  reasons,  and  is  therefore  best  upon  the 
whole  :  but  considered  independently,  and  as  no  part  of  the 
scheme  of  providence,  or  as  separated  from  the '  other  parts  of 
that  scheme,  it  is  not  in  itself  the  best  nor  fittest.  This  maxim 
therefore,  which  this  writer  makes  use  of  with  a  view  to  set 
aside  a  future  state,  is,  if  understood  in  that  sense  in  which 
alone  it  is  true,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  belief  of  a  future 
state,  and  even  leadeth  us  to  the  acknowledgment  of  it.  If 
we  believe  that  God  always  does  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
done,  and  yet  meet  with  some  things  which  we  find  it  hard 
to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  goodness,  our  persuasion,  that  he  always  does  that  which 
is  right,  will  put  us  upon  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those  ap- 
pearances :  and  if  a  probable  hypothesis  offers  for  reconciling 
them,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  veneration  we  owe  to 
the  Deity  to  embrace  that  hypothesis  •,  especially  if  it  be  not 
arbitrary,  but  hath  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  : 
and  such  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state  of  retributions. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  thinking  principle 
in  man  is  an  immaterial  substance,  quite  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  which  shall  not  be  dissolved  with  it :  and  there  are 
many  things  that  seem  to  shew,  he  was  not  designed  merely 
for  this  present  transitory  life  on  earth.  The  strong  desire  of 
immortality,  so  natural  to  the  human  mind  ;  the  vast  capaci- 
ties and  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  capable  of  making  an 
immortal  progress  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  com- 
pared with  the  small  advances  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  in  this  present  state ;  our  being  formed  moral  agents, 
accountable  creatures,  which  seems  plainly  to  shew,  that  it 
Was  designed  by  the  Author  of  our  beings,  and  who  hath  given 
us  a  law  for  the  rule  of  our  duty,  that  we  should  be  hereafter 
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called  to  an  account  for  our  conduct ;  of  which  we  have  some 
forebodings  in  the  judgment  our  own  consciences  naturally 
pass  upon  our  actions  :  these,  and  other  things  that  might  be 
mentioned,  seem  to  shew,  that  man  was  not  designed  merely 
for  this  present  state.  And  since  there  are  several  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  look  upon  a  future  state  of  existence  as 
probable,  it  is  a  most  natural  thought,  that  the  seeming  ine- 
qualities of  this  present  state  will  be  rectified  ;  and  that  the 
consideration  of  thyt  state  i&  to  be  taken  in,  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment concerning  God's  providential  dispensations.  And  if 
with  all  this  there  be  an  express  revelation  from  God,  assuring 
us  of  a  future  state,  the  evidence  is  complete,  and  there  is  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  draw  an  argument  from  that  state 
to  solve  present  contrary  appearances. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXVI. 

Observations  en  Lord  Bolingbroke' s  Account  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
— He  asserts  it  to  be  so  plain  and  obvious  to  the  meanest  Under- 
standing, that  Men  cannot  be  mistaken  about  it — The  contrary 
shewn  from  his  own  Acknowledgment — He  makes  Self-love  the  only 
original  Spring  from  wJiich  our  moral  Duties  and  Affections  flow: 
yet  supposes  universal  Benevotence  to  be  the  fundamental  Law  of 
our  Nature — He  declares  that  we  are  obliged  by  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture to  place  eur  Hope  and  Trust  in  God,  and  address  Ourselves 
to  him — This  shewn  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Principles  he  liad 
advanced — He  asserts  Polygamy  to  be  founded  in  the  Law  of 
Nature — He  will  not  allow,  that  there  is  any  such  Thing  as  na- 
tural SJiame  or  Modesty. — The  Account  he  gives  of  the  Sanctions 
cf  the  Law  of  Nature^  Considered — He  admits  no  Sanction  of 
that  Law  with  respect  to  Individuals — The  ill  Consequences  of 
his  Scheme  to  the  Interests  of  Morality  and  Virtue^  Represented. 

SIR, 

"U'ROM  the  observations  that  have  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
Letters,  I  think  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  endeavoured  to  subvert,  or  at  least  to  perplex  and 
confound,  some  of  the  main  principles  of  what  is  usually  called 
natural  religion.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account 
he  hath  given  of  the  law  of  nature,  considered  as  a  rule  of  du- 
ty. He  frequently  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  clearness, 
the  sufficiency,  and  perfection  of  that  law.  He  represents  it  as 
the  only  standing  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind, 
and  which  renders  every  other  revelation  needless.  Very  learn- 
ed and  able  men  have  treated  of  the  law  of  nature  :  but  our 
author  seems  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what  they  have  written 
on  that  subject.  He  says,  "  they  have  been  more  intent  to 
"  shew  their  learning  and  acuteness,  than  to  set  their  subject 
"  in  a  clear  and  sufficient  light : — That,  instead  of  setting  up  a 
<f  light  sufficient  to  enlighten  a  large  room,  they  go  about  with 
"  a  small  taper,  and,  whilst  they  illuminate  one  corner,  darken 
"  the  rest : — That  they  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plainest  thing 
"  in  the  world,  sometimes  by  citations  little  to  the  purpose,  or 
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«  of  little  authority ;  sometimes  by  a  great  apparatus  of  ab- 
"  stract  reasoning,  and  by  dint  of  explanation. — Read  Seldeu 
w  and  Grotius,  read  Cumberland,  read  Puffeftdorf,  if  you  have 
*e  kisure  or  patience  for  it. — There  are  many  curious  re- 
«  searches,  no  doubt,  and  many  excellent  observations  in  these 
«  writers ;  but  they  seem  to  be  great  writers  on  this  subject, 

'**  by  much  the  same  right  as  he  might  be  called  a  great  travel- 
"  Jer  who  should  go  from  London  to  Paris  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
"  Hope  *."  I  think  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  a  more  contempti- 
ble idea  of  any  writers,  than  he  hath  here  done  of  these  great 
men.  It  is  to  be  supposed  therefore,  that  he  proposes  to  lead 
men  a  more  clear  and  direct  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  nature  ;  especially  since  he  hath  declared,  that  "  all  that  can 
"  be  said  to  any  real  or  useful  purpose  concerning  that  law,  is 
"  extremely  plain  f." 

Besides  occasional  passages  in  which  he  makes  mention  of 
the  law  of  nature,  this  is  the  principal  subject  of  several  of  the 
Fragments  and  Essays  of  which  his  fifth  volume  consists,  par- 
ticularly of  the 'third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-second,  of  these 
Fragments  and  Essays.  But  all  these  together  are  far  from, 
making  up  any  thing  that  can  with  the  least  propriety  be  called 
£  treatise  on  the  law  of  nature ;  and,  as  his  Lordship  generally 
seems  to  think  himself  above  treating  things  in  a  methodical 
way,  we  are  left  to  collect  his  sentiments  by  comparing  several 
parts  of  his  works  together,  and  forming  a  judgment  as  well  as 
we  can.  He  has  neither  distinctly  explained  the  principles  of 
that  law,  nor  pursued  those  principles  to  their  regular  conse- 
quences, nor  formed  any  deductions  from  them  that  can  be  of 
great  use  for  the  direction  and  instruction  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  law  of  nature  in  general,  he  tells  us,  that  "  the 
«  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  reason.  A  right  use  of  that  fa- 
«  culty  which  God  hath  given  us,  collects  that  law  from  the 

. «  nature  of  things,  as  they  stand  in  the  system  which  he  has 
"  constituted  f."  Or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth  it,  "  It  is  a 
«  law  which  God  has  given  to  all  his  human  creatures,  enact- 

«  ed  in  the  constitution  of  their  natures,  and  discernible  by  the 

* 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  68.        f  Ibid.  p.  67.         \  Ibid.  p.  83, 
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«  use  of  the  faculties  he  has  given  them  *."  He  calls  it,  "  the 
.«  revelation  God  has  made  of  his  will  by  his  works.  And 
*(  what  is  the  will  of  God,"  saith  he,  <c  is  a  question  easily  *n- 
,«  swered.  To  answer  this,  we  need  go  no  higher  than  the 
"  moral  obligations  that  arise  in  our  own  system,  and  of  which 
"  we  have  very  adequate  ideas.  The  nature  of  the  human 
"  system  is  independent  on  man,  and  yet  he  is  obliged  to  de- 
"  rive  the  rules  of  his  conduct  from  it.  By  employing  our 
{t  reason  to  collect  the  will  of  God  from  the  fund  of  our  nature 
«  physical  and  moral,  and  by  contemplating  frequently  and  scv 
"  riously  the  laws  that  are  plainly  and  necessarily  deducible 
*<  from  thein,  we  may  acquire  not  only  a  particular  knowledge 
«  of  those  laws,  but  a  general,  and,  in  some  sort,  an  h  'bitual 
5<  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  God  is  pleased  to  exer- 
«  cise  his  supreme  power  in  this  system,  beyond  which  we 
.«  have  no  concern  f ." 

This  law  he  represents  as  absolutely  certain,  and  obvious  to 
all  mankind.  "  Natural  revelation  (for  so,"  saith  he,  "  I  will 
«  co.ll  it)  produces  knowledge,  a  series  of  intuitive  knowledge 
"  from  the  first  principles  to  the  last  conclusions.  The  phae- 
*<  nomena  of  nature  are  the  first  principles :  and  reason,  i.  e.  a 
**  real  divine  illumination,  leads  us,  from  one  necessary  truth  to 
"  another,  through  the  whole  course  of  these  demonstrations. — 
«  In  all  these  cases  we  know,  we  do  not  believe  J."  He  asserts, 
that  "  we  more  certainly  know  the  will  of  God  in  this  way 
"  than  we  can  know  it  in  any  other  v;."  "  And  that  the  tables 
"  of  the  natural  law  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of  God,  and  are 
«  obvious  to  the  sight  of  all  men,  so  obvious  that  no  man  who 
"  is  able  to  rend  the  plainest  characters  can  mistake  them  ||." 
And  accordingly  he  declares,  that  4<  the  will  of  God,  signified 
<{  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  revealed  by  his  works,  is  a  revcla- 
(-  tion  that  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  shews  the  road  tf>  happi- 
<{  ness  to  all  mankind  ^[."  I  shall  only  mention  one  passage 
more,  among  many  that  might  be  produced  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Having  asserted,  that  u  natural  religion  is  the  original 
"  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  himself,  and  of  his  will, 
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«  to  all  mankind  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  in  the  order 
«  of  his  providence  ;  he  observes,  that  human  reason  is  able  to 
*(  discover  in  the  original  revelation  every  conceivable  duty 
"  that  we  owe  to  God  as  our  Creator,  and  to  man  as  our  fel- 
«  low-creature :  That  this  system  of  duty  is  fully  proportioned 
«  by  infinite  wisdom  to  the  human  state,  and  to  the  end  of  its 
"  human  happiness. — Natural  religion  therefore  is  relatively 
«  perfect :  it  is  immutable :  as  long  as  God  and  man  continue 
"  to  be  what  they  are,  and  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one 
"  another."  He  adds,  "  If  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  from 
«  this,  sure  I  am  that  it  follows  probably,  that  God  has  made 
"  no  other  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his  will  to  mankind  *.:> 
This  is  evidently  the  main  point  our  author  had  in  view,  in 
extolling  so  mightily  as  he  has  done  the  absolute  perfection, 
certainty,  and  clearness  of  the  law  of  nature. 

From  the  several  passages  which  have  been  produced,  it  ap- 
pears, that  by  the  law  of  nature  he  understands  what  we  may 
collect  by  our  reason,  concerning  the  will  of  God  and  our  duty, 
from  the  consideration  of  his  works,  but  especially  from  the 
constitution  of  the  human  system,  or,  as  he  expresseth  it,  from 
the  fund  of  our  nature,  physical  and  moral.  Let  us  therefore 
inquire  what  account  he  gives  of  the  human  system.  He  ob- 
serves, that  "  man  has  two  principles  of  determination,  affec- 
<c  tions  and  passions,  excited  by  apparent  go6d,  and  reason, 
«  which  is  a  sluggard,  and  cannot  be  so  excited.  Reason  must 
"  be  willed  into  action ;  and  as  this  can  rarely  happen,  when 
«  the  will  is  already  determined  by  affections  and  passions,  so 
"  when  it  does  happen,  a  sort  of  composition  generally  happens 
"  between  the  two  principles  :  and  if  the  affections  and  passions 
«  cannot  govern  absolutely,  they  obtain  more  indulgence  from 
"  reason  than  they  deserve,  or  than  she  would  shew  them  if 
"  she  were  entirely  free  from  their  force,  and  free  from  their 
"  conduct  f."  He  expressly  declares,  that  "  the  appetites, 
"  passions,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  pleasure,  will  be  al- 
"  ways  of  greater  force  to  determine  us  than  reason  | ;"  and 
that  "  amidst  the  contingencies  that  must  arise  from  the  cori- 
"  stitution  of  every  individual,  he  needs  not  go  about  to  prove 
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«  that  the  odds  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  appetite ;  from 
"  which  -affections  arise,  as  affections  grow  up  afterwards  into 
««  passions,  which  re  .son  cannot  always  subdue  in  the  strong- 
"  est  minds,  and  by  which  she  is  perpetually  subdued  in  the 
<f  weakest  V  At  the  same  time  that  he  speaks  in  such  strong 
terms  of  the  great  power  and  prevalency  of  the  appetites  and 
passions,  he  w.ll  not  allow  that  the  Creator  hath  implanted  in 
the  human  mind  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  natural  sense 
of  ffood  and  evil,  of  right  or  wrong.  Ho  treats  those  as  en- 
thusiasts in  ethics,  and  as  rendering  natural  religion  ridiculous, 
who  maintain,  that  there  is  "  a  moral  sense  or  instinct,  by 
«  which  men  distinguish  what  is  morally  good  from  what  is 
«  morally  evil,  and  perceive  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  int^-1- 
"  lectuil  sensation  accordingly  j~."  "  This,"  he  says,  "  may 
**  be  acquired  in  some  sort  by  long  habit,  and  by  true  philoso- 
"  phical  devotion,  but  that  it  is  whimsical  to  assume  it  to  be 
"  natural  J." 

And  now  we  may  form  some  judgment,  how  far  our  author's 
declarations  concerning  the  absolute  clearness,  as  well  as  cer- 
tainty, of  the  law  of  nature,  are  to  be  depended  on,  which  he 
makes  with  a  view  to  shew  that  all  extraordinary  revelation  is 
entirely  needless. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  the  law  of  nature  has  all  the  clearness, 
«  all  the  precision  that  God  can  give,  or  man  desire  5"  which 
he  proves,  because  "  the  nature  of  our  system,  as  far  as  the 
'<  morality  of  actions  is  concerned,  is  sufficiently  known  to  us, 
u  and  the  laws  of  our  nature  consequently,  since  they  result 
"  from  it  §."  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  clearness  and  preci- 
sion he  here  attributes  to  the  law  of  nature  is  supposed  by  him 
to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  obvious  to  all  mankind.  And  the 
only  way  he  allows  to  any  of  the  human  race  for  knowing  that 
law  and  his  own  duty,  is  by  sending  him  for  information  con- 
cerning it  to  the  works  of  God,  and  especially  to  the  human 
system,  and  the  laws  that  result  from  it.  And  is  this  so  easy 
a  task  to  every  man,  even  the  most  illiterate  ?  Can  it  be  said 
that  this  is,  as  he  affirms,  "  intelligible  at  ail  times,  and  in  all 
"  places  al;ke,  and  proportioned  to  the  meanest  undersland- 
"  ing  J|  ?"  Is  every  man  well  qualified  to  search  into  the  fund 
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of  his  nature,  physical  attd  moral,  and  to  form  his  conclusions  ac- 
cordingly, and  draw  up  a  system  of  religion,  of  laws  and  rules 
for  his  own  conduct  ?'  How  can  he  consistently  suppose,  that 
the  human  system  is  sufficiently  known  to  all,  when,  according 
to  him,  some  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages,  and  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, have  been  mistaken  even  in  a  point  of  such  importance 
relating  to  it,  as  the  supposing  the  soul  to  be  a  distinct  sub- 
stance from  the  body  ?  Besides  which,  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  system  takes  in  a  due  consideration  of  our  sense?,  :a-» 
son,  appetites,  and  passions.  All  these  must  be  considered, 
that  we  may  know  wherein  consisteth  the  proper  order  and 
harmony  of  our  powers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  subordinate, 
and  which  to  govern  •,  what  are  the  just  limits  of  our  appetites 
and  passions  ;  how  far,  and  in  what  instances  they  are  to  be 
gratified,  and  how  far  restrained.  And  is  every  particular  per* 
son,  if  left  to  himself,  able  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  rea- 
son to  consider  and  compare  all  these,  and  from  thence  to  make 
the  proper  deductions,  and  acquire  a  particular  knowledge,  as 
our  author  requires,  of  those  laws  that  are  deducible  from  this 
system  ? 

He  has  another  remarkable  passage  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of.  "  Whether 
«  the  word  of  God,"  saith  he,  «  be  his  word,  may  be,  and 
"  hath  been  disputed  by  theists :  but  whether  the  works  of 
«  God  be  his  works,  neither  has  been  nor  can  be  disputed  by 
«  any  such.  Natural  religion  therefore  being  founded  on  hu- 
"  man  nature,  which  is  the  work  of  God,  and  the  necessary 
"  conditions  of  human  happiness,  which  are  imposed  by  the 
*f  whole  system  of  it,  every  tnan  who  receives  the  law  of  na- 
"  ture  receives  it  on  his  own  authority,  and  not  on  the  autho- 
"  rity  of  other  men  known  or  unknown,  and  in  their  natural 
"  state  as  fallible  as  himself.  It  is  not  communicated  to  him 
«  only  by  tradition  and  history  :  it  is  a  perpetual  standing  reve- 
"  lation,  always  made,  always  making,  and  as  present  in  these 
"  days  as  in  the  days  of  Adam  to  all  his  offspring  *."  Here 
every  man  is  directed,  in  forming  a  scheme  of  the  law  of  nature 
for  himself,  to  despise  all  other  authority,  and  rely  wholly  0$ 
his  own.  It  is  even  mentioned  as  an  advantage,  that  he  receives 
it  on  his  own  authority,  z.  e.  that  he  has  no  other  proof  or  autho- 
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rity  for  it,  but  the  deductions  he  himself  forms  by  his  own  rea- 
son :  though  that  reason  is,  as  this  writer  owns,  for  the  most 
part  influenced  and  overborne  by  the  appetites  and  passions. — 
And  this  is  cried  up  as  a  standing  .revelation  to  all  the  sons  of 
Adam.  But  if  we  apply  this  magnificent  talk  concerning  the 
divine  certainty  and  clearness  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  what  our 
author  pi  •inly  intends  by  it,  the  deductions  drawn  by  every 
man  for  himself  concerning  his  duty,  and  what  he  thinks  most 
conducive  to  his  happiness,  the  fallacy  of  his  way  of  arguing 
will  immediately  appear  :  for  though  the  works  of  God  are  cer- 
tainly the  works  of  God,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  hu- 
man nature  is  his  work,  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  conclusions 
formed  by  every  particular  person,  from  that  nature,  and  from 
the  works  of  God,  concerning  duty  and  moral  obligation,  are 
to  be  certainly  depended  upon.  When  therefore  he  asserts,  that 
"  the  contents  of  the  law  of  nature  are  objects  of  such  a  cer- 
((  tainty,  as  the  Author  of  nature  alone  can  communicate  *,"  if 
the  design  be  to  signify,  that  the  judgment  every  man  forms  for 
himself  by  his  cwn  reason,  and  upon  his  own  authority,  as  he 
expressed!  it,  concerning  the  law  of  nature,  hath  such  a  divine 
certainty  in  it,  it  is  manifestly  false.  He  confounds  the  objec- 
tive certainty  of  the  law  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  with 
the  certainty  of  the  judgment  men  form  concerning  it :  which 
are  very  different  things.  However  certain  the  law  of  nature  is 
in  itself,  men  may  greatly  mistake  and  misapprehend  it.  And 
it  is  certain,  in  fact,  that  they  do  stand  in  great  need  of  particular 
instruction  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  right  knowledge  of  it. 
And  surely  a  divine  instruction  concerning  it,  by  persons  ex- 
traordinarily sent  and  commissioned  to  publish  a  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  and  who  give  sufficient  proofs  of 
their  divine  mission,  must  be  of  the  highest  advantage. 

This  writer  himself,  though  he  so  often  extols  the  absolute 
clearness,  certainty,  and  perfection  of  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  of 
the  judgment  men  form  by  reason  concerning  it ;  yet  at  other 
times  makes  acknowledgments  which  quite  destroy  the  argu- 
ment he  would  draw  from  it  against  the  necessity  or  usefulness 
of  extraordinary  revelation.  He  had  affirmed  in  a  passage  cited 
above,  that  "  natural  revelation  (for  so,"  says  he,  "  I  will  call 
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"  it)  produces  a  series  of  intuitive  knowledge  from  the   first 
"  principles  to  the  last  conclusions ,"  where  he  seems  to  make 
both  the  great  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  conclu- 
sions that  are  drawn  from  it,  to  be  infallibly  certain :  and  yet 
he  elsewhere  declares,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  general,  and 
intimates,  that  a  multitude  of  false  deductions  and  wrong  ap- 
plications have  been  often  made  of  that  law  *.     Avrrw.g  several 
passages  to  this  purpose,  there  is  one  that  deserves  particular 
notice.     After  having  said,  that  "  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
"  know  any  thing  more  than  God  has  shewed  us  in  the  actual 
*'  constitution  of  things,"  he  adds,  that  "  even  when  we  judge 
"  of  them  thus,  and  make  particular  applications  of  the  general 
u  laws  of  nature,  we  are  very  liable  to  mistakes. — That  there 
"  are  things  fit  and  unfit,  right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust,  in 
"  the  human  system,  and  discernible  by  human  reason,  as  far 
"  as  our  natural  imperfections  admit,  I  acknowledge  most  rea- 
«  dily.     But  from  the  difficulty  we  have  to  judge,   and  from 
«  the  uncertainty  of  our  judgments  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
<(  which  lie  beyond  our  bounds,  I  would  demonstrate  the  folly 
"  of  those  who  affect  to  have  knowledge  beyond  them.     They 
"  are  unable  on  many  occasions  to  deduce  from  the  constitu- 
«  tion'of  their  own  system,  and  the  laws  of  their  own  nature, 
«  with  precision  and  certainty,  what  these  require  of  them ; 
"  and  what  is  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  for  them  to  do  f." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  acknowledgment  he  hath  made,  that 
'"  the  law  of  nature  is  hid  from  our  sight  by  all  the  variegated 
"  clouds   of  civil   laws   and   customs.     Some  gleams  of  true 
"  light  may  be  seen  through  them  ;  but  they  render  it  a  dubi- 
"  ous  light,  and  it  can  be  no  better  to  those  who  have  the 
«  keenest  sight,  till  those  interpositions  are  removed  J."     So 
that  after  all  his  boasts,  as  if  the  law  of  nature  were  so  clear 
and  obvious  to  all  men  that  they  cannot  mistake  it,  he  owns  it 
to  have  been  hid  from  our  sight  by  the  clouds  of  civil  laws  and 
customs,  and  that  it'  is  rendered  a  dubious  light  even  to  those 
who  have  the  keenest  sight.     And  surely  none  can  be  more  pro- 
per to  remove  and  dispel  these  interpositions  of  contrary  laws 
and  customs,  than  the  light  of  divine  revelation  enforced  by 'a 
Divine  authority.     He  himself  observes,  that  "  Eusebius,  ir; 
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"  his  first  book  of  his  Evangelical  Preparation,  gives  a  long  ca- 
"  talogue  of  absurd  laws  and  customs,  contradictory  to  the  law 
"  of  nature  in  all  ages  and  countries,  for  a  very  good  purpose, 
"  to  shew  in  several  instances,  how  such  absurd  laws  and  customs 
"  as  these  have  been  reformed  by  the  gospel,  that  is,  by  a  law 
"  which  renewed  and  confirmed  the  original  law  of  nature  *." 

These  observations  may  suffice  with  regard  to  what  Lord  Bo- 
Hngbroke  hath  offered  concerning  the  law  of  nature  in  general, 
and  its  absolute  certainty  and  clearness  to  all  mankind  :  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  make  some  particular  reflections  on  the  r.ccount 
he  gives  of  the  contents  of  that  law,  or  the  duties  which  are 
there  prescribed :  as  also  of  the  grounds  of  the  obligation  of 
that  law,  and  the  sanction  whereby  it  is  enforced. 

'  1.  With  regard  to  the  contents  or  matter  of  the  law  of  nature, 
he  observes,  that  "  self-love,  directed  by  instinct  to  mutual 
"  pleasure,  made  the  union  between  man  and  woman.  Self- 
"  love  made  that  of  parents  and  children  :  self-love  begat  socia- 
"  bility  :  and  reason,  a  principle  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  in- 
"  stinct,  improved  it,  and  extended  it  to  relations  more  remote, 
«*  and  united  several  families  into  one  community,  as  instinct 
"  had  united  several  individuals  into  one  family/'  See  the 
third  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  in  his  fifth  volume.  And 
he  treats  this  more  largely  in  the  sixth  of  those  Essays,  where 
he  observes,  that  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  reason  im- 
"  planted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  :  but  that  reason 
"  would  come  too  slowly  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  human 
"  life,  if  the  All- wise  Creator  had  not  implanted  in  us  another 
"  principle,  that  of  self-love ;  which  is  the  original  spring  of 
"  human  actions,  under  the  direction  of  instinct  first,  and  rea- 
"  son  afterwards  f." — "  That  instinct  and  reason  may  be  con- 
u  sidered  as  distinct  promulgations  af  the  same  law.  Self-love 
"  directs  necessarily  to  sociability.— -Instinct  leads  us  to  it  by 
"  the  sense  of  pleasure,  and  reason  confirms  us  in  it  by  a 
"  sense  of  happiness  J." — "  Sociability  is  the  foundation  of  hu- 
"  man  happiness  :  society  cannot  be  maintained  without  bene- 
"  volence,  justice,  and  other  social  virtues.  Those  virtues 
u  therefore  are  the  foundation  of  society.  And  thus  are  we 
"  led  from  the  instinctive  to  the  rational  law  of  nature. — Self- 
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"  love  operates  in  all  these  stages.  We  love  ourselves,  we 
"  love  our  families,  we  love  the  particular  societies  to  which 
"  we  belong  :  and  our  benevolence  extends  at  last  to  the  whole 
"  race  of  mankind.  Like  so  many  different  vortices,  the  centre 
"  of  all  is  self-love  :  and 'that  which  is  the  most  distant  from  it 
«  is  the  weakest  *." 

It  appears  from  this  account  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  he 
makes  self-love  to  be  -  the  original  spring  of  all  human  actions, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  centre  of 
the  moral  system,  to  which  all  the  lines  of  it  tend,  and  in  which 
they  terminate :  and  yet  he  elsewhere  calls  "  universal  benevo- 
"  lence,  benevolence  to  all  rational  beings,  the  great  and  funda- 
<(  mental  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  •)• :"  and  asserts,  that 
<e  the  first  principle  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  reason  is  a  so- 
"  ciability  that  flows  from  universal  benevolence  J."  In  the 
passages  above  cited,  he  had  expressly  affirmed,  that  self-love 
begets  sociability,  and  had  resolved  benevolence  into  self-love 
as  the  original  principle  from  which  it  flows  :  but  here  he  makes 
sociability  to  flow  from  universal  benevolence.  I  do  not  well 
see  how  this  can  be  made  to  consist  upon  his  scheme.  Those 
may  justly  regard  universal  benevolence  as  a  fundamental  law 
of  our  nature,  who  suppose  a  social  principle,  and  a  benevolent 
disposition,  distinct  from  self-love,  to  be  an  original  disposition, 
natural  to  the  human  heart,  and  implanted  by  the  Author  of 
our  beings  :  but  if  self-love  be,  as  he  represents  it,  the  only  ori- 
ginal spring  of  human  actions,  and  the  centre  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, universal  benevolence  cannot  be  properly  represented  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature.  Upon  this  scheme  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  the  individual,  whenever  it  happens  to  come  in 
competition  with  the  public  good,  ought  to  be  preferred.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  endeavours  to  answer  Carneades's  argument  against 
justice,  who  urged,  that  "  either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  jus- 
«  tice,  or  it  would  be  extremely  foolish,  because  that  in  provid- 
"  ing  for  the  good  of  others,  the  just  would  hurt  themselves  §." 
This  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  upon  his  lordship's 
scheme.  For  supposing,  which  seems  to  be  his  'sentiment,  that 
there  is  no  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  moral  beauty 
and  deformity,  implanted  in  the  human  heart ;  and  that  at  the 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  82. 
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same  time  a  man  is  persuaded  that  providence  has  no  regard  to 
individuals,  to  their  actions,  or  the  events  which  befal  them  5-- 
and  that  therefore  he  has  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  Godj 
and  that  this  life  is  the  whole  of  his  existence  :  and  if  lie  is  also 
made  to  think,  that  self-love  is  the  original  spring  of  human 
actions,  and  the  central  point  to  which  all  must  tend  j  and  that 
a  tendency  to  promote  his  own  ruppiness;  his  present  happiness, 
is  what  gives  the  law  of  nature  its  obligation,  wh'ch,  as  shall 
be  shewn,  is  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  avows :  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, if  in  any  particular  instance  an  unjust  action  may  turn 
to  his  own  advantage,  and  he  knows  he  is  safe  in  committing 
it,  he  is  justified^in  doing  that  action,  when  a  strict  regard  to 
justice,  or  fidelity,  to  his  word  and  promise,  would  do  him  hurt. 
For  his  present  advantage  and  interest  in  this  uncertain  life  is 
what  he  is  to  have  principally  in  view,  and  to  which  every 
thing  else  must  be  subordinate. 

In  the  eleventh  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays,  in  which  he 
particularly  treats  of  sociability,  he  observes,  that  "  it  is  owing 
u  to  our  being  determined  by  self-love  to  seek  our  pleasure  and 
"  utility  in  society  5  and  that  when  these  ends  are  sufficiently 
"  answered,  natural  sociability  declines,  and  natural  insociabili- 
"  ty  commences.  The  influence  or  self-love  reaches  no  farther  : 
«  and  when  men  are  once  formed  into  societies,  those  societies 
"  become  individuals,  and  thus  self-love,  which  promoted  union 
"  among  men,  promotes  discord  among  them  V  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  self-]oVe  first  produces  sociableness,  and  puts 
men  upon  forming  societies ;  and  when  societies  are  once 
formed,  this  same  self-love  produces  unsociableness  and  dis- 
cord between  those  societies.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  I  cannot 
see  how  he  can  maintain,  as  he  sometimes  does,  that  u  iversal 
benevolence  flows  from  self-love,  when,  according  to  his  ac- 
count of  it,  it  is  only  a  very  limited  sociableness  which  is  pro- 
duced by  self-love  ;  and  self-love,  instead  of  promoting  an  uni- 
versal benevolence,  destroys  it. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  duties  included  in  the  law  of 
nature,  there  is  little  in  these  Essays  that  can  be  of  use,  either 
to  shew  what  those  duties  are,  or  how  they  are  Reducible  from 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  T.  p.  115 
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that  law.     What  he  saith  on  this  head  is  for  the  most  part  very- 
general. 

As  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  he  observes,  that  "  the  reli- 
"  gion  and  law  of  nature  shews  us  the  Supreme  Being  manifested 
X£  in  all  his  works  to  be  the  true  and  only  object  of  our  adora- 
"  tion  :  and  that  it  teaches  us  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
"  truth,  that  is,  inwardly  and  sincerely."  But  he  seems  to  con- 
fine the  worship  prescribed  in  that  law  to  inward  worship.  He 
adds,  that  "  in  the  existence  God  has  given  us,  and  in  the  bene- 
"  fits  which  attach  us  strongly  to  it,  this  shews  him  to  be  the  first 
"  and  greatest  object  of  our  gratitude  :  and  in  the  established 
"  order  of  things,  subject  to  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  yet  so  con- 
"  stant,  this  religion  shews  him  to  be  the  reasonable,  as  well  as 
"  necessary  object  of  our  resignation  :  and  finally,  in  the  wants, 
"  distresses,  and  dangers  which  those  vicissitudes  bring  fre- 
"  quently  upon  us,  to  be  the  comfortable  object  of  our  hope — 
««  in  which  hope,  the  religion  of  nature  will  teach  us  no  doubt 
"  to  address  ourselves  to  the  Almighty,  in  a  manner  consistent 
"  with  an  entire  resignation  to  his  will,  as  some  of  the  heathens 
"  did  *."  These  are  undoubtedly  important  duties.  But  it  is 
not  easv  to  see  what  plea  there  is  for  making  God  the  comfort- 
able object  of  our  hope  in  the  wants,  distresses,  and  dangers  we 
are  exposed  to,  or  for  addressing  ourselves  to  him  in  an  entire 
resignation  to  his  will  and  to  his  providence,  if  he  exercisethno 
care  of  individuals  at  all,  nor  concerneth  himself  about  their  ac- 
tions, their  particular  cases  and  circumstances,  in  this  present 
state,  nor  will  ever  recompense  their  piety  and  virtue  in  a  fu- 
ture one.  The  scheme  our  author  hath  advanced  on  these 
heads  appeareth  to  me  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  what  he 
himself  here  representeth  as  important  duties  of  the  l.iw  of  na- 
ture. 

As  to  other  particular  duties  required  in  that  law,  he  says,  "  No 
«  doubt  can  be  entertained  whether  the  law  of  nature  forbids 
"  idolatry,  blaspnemy,  murder,  theft,  and  I  think  incest,  at  least 
"  in  the  highest  instance-  of  it  f ."  These  things  he  only  men- 
tions ;  but  that  which  he  most  largely  insists  upon,  as  a  precept 
of  the  law  of  nature,  is  polygamy.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  of  his  Fragments  and 

*  |«lingbrpi<;*i  Works*  vol.  v.  p.  9V,  *:-.  f  Ibid.  p.  156, 
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Essays.     The  principal  argument  which  he  brings  to  prove  that 
polygamy  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  a  duty  bound 
upon  us  by  that  law,  is,  that  it  contributes  to  the  increase  and 
propagation  of  the  human  species.   He  owns  that  "  monogamy, 
"  or  the  confinement  of  one  husband  to  one  wife  while  they  both 
"  live,  will  unite  the  care  of  both  parents  in  breeding  up  sub- 
**  jects  of  the  commonwealth :"  but  he  asserts,   that   "  it  will 
"  not  serve  as  effectually,  nor   in  as  great  numbers,  to  the  be- 
"  getting  them*."  But  it  would  not  be  a  hard  matter  to  shew, 
that  polygamy,   if  universally  allo\ved    (and  it  must  be  so  if  it 
were  a  law  of  nature),  would  not  tend  to  the  increase  of  man- 
kind  upon   the  whole,  but  the  contrary  -J-.     Seeing  if  one  man 
had  many  wives,  several  men  must  be  without  any,  considering 
that  providence   has  ordered   such  an  equality  in  numbers  be- 
tween the  sexes  ;  and  that,  as  hath  been  observed  by  those  who 
have  examined  this  matter  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  there  are 
generally   more    men  born  into  the  world  than  women.     This 
shews,  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  according  to  the  present 
constitution  of  things*  more  than  one  woman  is  not  Ordinarily 
designed  for  one  man.     And  I  believe  it  will  scarce  be  denied 
to  be  probable,  that  twenty  men   married   to  twenty  women 
would  have  more  children  among  them,  than  one  man  married 
to  twenty  women.    The  constant  ordinary  course  of  providence 
throughout  the  world  with  respect  to  the  proportion  between 
the  sexes  is,  as  Moses  represents  it  to  have  been  in  the  begin- 
ning, one  man  to  One  woman.     And  it  is  observable,  that  ac- 
cording to  his  account,   polygamy  had  no  place  either  at  the 
iirst  original  of  the  human  race,  or  at  the  reparation  of  man- 
kind immediately  after  the  deluge,  though  in  both  these  cases 
the  speedy  multiplication  of  the  human  species  Seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary.    If  therefore  we  judge,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  would 
have  us  judge,  of  the  law  of  nature  by  the  constitution  of  our 
system,  monogamy  is  more   agreeable  to  that  law,  and  a  more 
perfect  institution  than  polygamy.     But   I   shall  have  occasion 
to  resume  this  subject,  when  I  come  to  consider  his  observa- 
tions against  the  Christian  law  on  this  account. 

4 

*  Bolihg-broke's  Works,  vol.  v  p.  163. 
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I  do  not  find  that  he  any  where  represents  adultery  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature  ;  he  rather  intimates  the  contrary, 
when  he  gives  it  as  a  reason  why  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  se- 
veral other  states,  a  plurality  of  wives  was  prohibited,  and  mo- 
nogamy encouraged,  "  because,  notwithstanding  their  entering 
"  into  single  marriages,  nothing  hindered  them,  nor  their  wives 
<£  neither,  except  the  want  of  opportunity,  from  indulging  their 
l<  lust  with  others,  in  spite  of  their  sacred  bonds,  and  the  legal 
"  property  they  had  in  one  another's  persons."  And  he  thinks 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  considerations  have  the  same  effect 
upon  Christians,  who  look  upon  those  marriages  to  have  been 
instituted  by  God  himself*.  But  I  am  persuaded,  the  ancient 
pagans  would  not  have  alledged  or  admitted  the  reason  he  gives 
for  reconciling  them  to  single  marriages  :  as  if  no  man  or  woman 
entered  into  the  marriage-bond,  but  with  a  resolution  to  violate 
it  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offered.  If  that  had  been  the  case, 
•adultery  would  not  have  been  so  infamous  a  thing, nor  so  severely 
punished,  as  it  was  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nor 
were  adulteries  common  among  them,  till  an  universal  dissolute- 
ness and  corruption  of  manners  prevailed,  which  prepared  things 
by  degrees  for  the  dissolution  of  their  state.  He  plainly  supposes 
all  men  and  women  to  be  unchaste  ;  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  conjugal  fidelity  and  chastity  either  among  heathens  or 
Christians.  Such  a  way  of  representing  things  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  suspicious  sign  of  a  vicious  and  corrupt  heart,  which 
judges  of  the  rest  of  mankind  by  its  own  depraved  inclinations. 
And  that  his  Lordship  had  no  great  notion  of  the  virtue  or  obli- 
gation of  chastity,  farther  appears  from  the  account  he  gives  of 
"'the  motives  of  that  modesty,  with  which  almost  all  mankind, 
"  even  the  most  savage,  conceal  the  parts,  and  remove  out  of 
"  sight  to  perform  the  act  of  generation."  He  says,  "  the  la- 
"  tent  principle  of  this  shame,  or  modesty,  is  a  vanity  inherent 
"  in  our  natures,  which  makes  us  fond  of  shewing  how  superior 
"  we  are  to  other  animals,  and  to  hide  how  much  we  participate 
"  of  the  same  nature."  As  if  the  savage  nations  carried  their 
refinements  so  far,  which  would  be  an  argument  against  eating 
in  open  view,  since  in  this  we  equally  participate  of  the  same 

*  Eoiingbroke's  Works  vol.  v  p.  167. 
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nature  with  other  animals.     He  adds,   that  "  an  uncontrolled 
"  and  undisturbed  indulgence  to  their  mutual  lust,  is  one  of  the 
"  principal  reasons  for  the  solitude  wherein  the  two  sexes  af- 
"  feet   to   copulate."     So  that  this  .shame  and  modesty,  which 
forbids  public  copulations  of  human  creatures  like  brutes,  is  at 
last  resolved  into  an  excessive   prevalence  of  lust.     He  con- 
cludes therefore,  that  "  this  shame  is  artificial,  arid  has  been  in- 
"  spired  by  human  laws,  by  prejudice  and  the  like  *."     As  to 
incest,  he   seems  to  think  the  law  of  nature  forbids  none  but 
that  of  the  highest  kind,  viz.  u  the  conjunction  between  fathers 
"  and  daughters,  sons  and  mothers ;"  and  whether  this  is  for- 
bidden by  that  law  he  is  not  very  positive  •,  but  inclines  to  think 
it  is  forbidden  •,  not  for  any  repugnancy  or  abhorrence  in  na- 
ture  to  such  copulations,   which  he  treats  as  a  pretence  that 
scarce  deserves  an  answer,  but  because  "   as   parents  are  the 
"  chief  magistrates  of  families,  every  thing  that  tends  to  dimi- 
"  nish  a  reverence  for  them,   or  to  convert  it  into  some  other 
"  sentiment,  diminishes  their  authority,  and  dissolves  the  order 
«  of  these  little  commonwealths  f."      He  mentions   nations, 
"  among  whom  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  degrees  of  consan- 
«'  guinity  and  affinity,  but  brothers  mixed  with  sisters,   fathers 
"  with  their  daughters,  and  sons  with  their  mothers  :>  That  they 
"  were  had  in  abomination   by  the  Jews,  who  were  in  return 
"  held  in  contempt  by  them  and  all  others  :  That  two  of  these 
4<  nations,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  had  been  masters  of 
«  the  Jews  in  every  sense,  and  from  whom  the   Greeks   and 
"  Romans  derived  all  their  knowledge  ;  and   perhaps   the  first 
"  use  of  letters  J  :"  And  he  observes,  that   "  Eve  was  in  some 
«  sort  the  daughter  of  Adam.     She  was  literally  bone  of  his 
"  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  §"     This  seems  to  be  mentioned 
by  him  with  a  design  to  give  some  sort  of  patronage   for  the 
conjunction  between  fathers  and  daughters.     But  Eve  could 
with  no  propriety  be  called  the  daughter  of  Adam  ;  though 
they  might  both  be  called  the  children  of  God  :  Adam  did  not 
beget,  or  form  Eve,  but  God  formed  them  both  ||. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  174.  f  Ibid.  p.  175. 
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He  concludes,  that  "  increase  and  multiply  is  the  law  of  na- 
«  ture.  The  manner  in  which  this  precept  shall  be  executed 
cc  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  society,  is  the  law  of  man." 
So  that  the  only  law  of  nature  that  he  allows  in  this  case,  is 
the  natural  instinct  to  increase  and  multiply.  Fornication,  a- 
dultery,  incest,  are  all  left  at  large  to  political  considerations, 
and  human  laws,  and  to  what  men  shall  think  most  for  their 
pleasure  and  the  propagation  of  the  species,  without  any  divine 
law  to  restrain  or  regulate  them  :  which  is  to  open  a  wide  door 
for  a  licentious  indulgence  to  the  carnal  appetite. 

The  last  thing  I  propose  to  consider  with  regard  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  account  of  the  law  of  nature  is,  the  ground  of 
the  obligation  of  thac  law,  and  the  sanctions  whereby  it  is  en- 
forced. 

As  to  the  ground  of  its  obligation,  or  from  whence  the  obli- 
ging source  of  that  law  arises,  he  observes,  that  that  which  makes 
it  properly  obligatory  is,  not  its  being  the  will  and  appointment 
of  God,  but  its  being  conducive  to  human  happiness.  To  this 
purpose  he  declares,  that  "  though  the  Supreme  Being  willed 
"  into  existence  this  system,  and  by  consequence  all  the  rela- 
«  tions  of  things  contained  in  it  -,  yet  it  is  not  this  will,  it  is  in 
"  truth  the  constitution  of  the  system  alone,  that  imposes  these 
«  laws  on  mankind  originally,  whatever  power  made  this  sys- 

"  tem. The  morality  of  actions,"  he  thinks,  "  doth  not  con- 

<  sist  in  this,  that  they  are  prescribed  by  will,  even  by  the  will 
ce  of  God  :  but  it  is  this,  that  they  are  the  means,  however  im- 
<<  posed  the  practice  of  them  may  be,  of  acquiring  happiness 
tc  agreeable  to  our  nature.'*  And  he  seems  to  find  fault  with 
those  who  "  think  there  can  be  no  law  of  nature,  or  at  least 
*<  that  it  cannot  pass  for  a  law  in  the  sense  of  obliging  and 
"  binding,  without  a  God  :"  though  he  owns,  that  "  it  is  more 
"  fully  and  effectually  so  to  the  thiest,  than  to  the  athicst  */' 
But  though  he  has  here  expressly  declared,  that  it  is  not  the  will 
of  God,  but  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  system,  which 

daughters,  he  calls  that  inceil  a  monstrous  crime,  and  intlmateth  as  if,  according  to 
the  Mofaic  account,  the  goodnefs  of  their  intention  sanftijicd  it,  vol.  v.  p.  112 
But  Mofes  contented  himfelf  with  relating  the  i*£t  as  it  really  happened  ;-  nor 
can  it  poffibly  be  fuppofed,  that  he  had  any  defign  to  fanftify  that  crime,  which 
is  forbidden  and  condemned  in  his  law  m  the  ftronge-,t  terms,  and  cersured  as 
sn  abomination, 

*   Eoling'.rcke's  Woiks,  vol.  iv.  p,  233,  284. 
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imposes  these  laws  originally  on  mankind  ;  yet  afterwards,  in 
opposition  to  Grotiiis,  he  asserts  the  law  of  nature  to  be  the 
positive  law  of  God  in  every  sense ^  a  law  of  willy  and  blames  that 
great  man,  and  others,  for  distinguishing  between  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  positive  law  of  God  to  man  *. 

With  regard  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature,  he  ex- 
pressly affirms,  that  the  penalties  which  make  the  sanction  of 
natural  law,  affect  nations  collectively,  not  men  individually  j-. 
This  is  not  an  occasional  thought,  but  is  a  fixed  part  of  his 
scheme,  and  which  he  frequently  repeats  J.  The  only  penal- 
ties or  sanctions  which  he  allows  properly  to  belong  to  the 
law  of  nature,  are  the  public  evils  which  affect  nations.  With 
regard  to  particular  persons,  there  are  no  divine  sanctions  to 
enforce  that  law.  But  the  punishment  of  individuals  is  left 
wholly  to  the  laws  enacted  by  every  community-  And  it  is- 
certain  that  there  are  many  breaches  of  the  natural  law,  which 
do  not  make  men  liable  to  any  punishment  by  the  civil  laws. 
There  is  no  punishment  provided  by  those  laws,  nor  any,  ac- 
cording to  our  author's  account,  by  the  law  of  nature,  for 
secret  crimes,  however  enormous :  nor  do  these  laws  ever 
punish  internal  bad  dispositions,  any  vices  of  the  heart,  or  ir- 
regular and  corrupt  affections.  A  man  may  be  safely  as  wic- 
ked as  he  pleases,  provided  he  can  manage  so  as  to  escape 
punishment  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  very  bad  men, 
and  those  that  are  guilty  of  great  vices,  may  easily,  and  fre- 
quently do  evade.  No  other  penalties  has  he  to  fear  (for  I 
do  not  find  that  he  ever  reckons  inward  remorse  or  stings  of 
conscience  among  the  sanctions  of  the  natural  law),  except  he 
happens  to  be  involved  in  national  calamities  j  among  which 
he  mentions  oppression,  famine ,  pe stile ncet  wars,  and  captivities  ; 
and  in  these  it  often  happens,  that  good  men,  as  well  as 
the  wicked  and  vicious,  are  involved.  So  that  he  allows  no 
punishments  as  proper  divine  sanctions  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, but  what  are  common  to  those  that  keep  that  law, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  violate  it.  All  that  he  offers  to  prove, 
that  this  divine  sanction,  as-  he  calls  it,  of  the  natural  law  is 
sufficient,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  is  pretended  to  be  a  positive  law  given  by  God 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  T.  p.  87.  f  Ibid.  p.  90, 
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to  his  chosen  people,  consisted  only  in  temporal  pains  and 
penalties,  and  those  only  such  as  affected  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  individuals.  This,  as  far  as  the  law  of  Moses  is 
concerned,  will  be  afterwards  examined.  At  present  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  is  a  strange  way  of  arguing,  to  endea- 
vour to  prove,  that  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  nature  is  divine, 
because  it  is  the  same  with  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
which,  in  our  author's  opinion,  was  not  divine  *. 

Allow  me,  before  I  conclude  this  letter,  to  make  a  brief  re- 
presentation of  that  scheme  of  morality,  or  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  his  Lordship's  principles  naturally  lead  to. 

The  rule  he  lays  down  for  judging  of  the  law  of  nature,  or 
of  moral  cMigation,  is  this  :  That  man  is  to  judge  cf  it  from 
his  own  nature,  and  the  system  he  is  in.  And  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  account  of  him,  is  merely  a  superior  animal,  whose 
views  are  confined  to  this  present  life,  and  who  has  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  existing  in  any  other  state.  God  has  given 
him  appetites  and  pasiions  •,  these  appetites  lead  him  to  plea- 
Sure,  which  is  their  only  object.  He  has  reason  indeed  :  but 
this  reason  is  only  to  enable  him  to  provide  and  contrive  what 
is  most  conducive  to  his  happiness  *,  that  is,  what  will  yield 
him  a  continued  permanent  series  cf  the  most  agreeable  sensations, 
or  pleasure: y  which  is  the  definition  of  happiness  f.  And  if  no 
regard  be  had  to  futurity,  he  must  govern  himself  by  what  he 
thinks  most  conducive  to  his  interest,  or  his  pleasure,  in  his 
present  circumstances.  The  constitution  of  his  nature  is  his 
only  guide  :  God  has  given  him  no  other,  and  concerns  himself 
no  farther  about  him,  nor  will  ever  call  him  to  an  account  for 
his  actions.  In  this  constitution  his  flesh  or  body  is  his  all  * 
there  is  no  distinct  immaterial  principle :  ncr  has  he  any  moral 
sense  or  feelings  naturally  implanted  in  his  heart ;  and  there- 
fore to  please  the  'flesh,  and  pursue  its  interest,  or  gratify  its 
appetites  and  inclinations,  must  be  his  principal  end.  Only  he 
must  take  care  so  to  gratify  them,  as  not  to  expose  himself  to 
the  penalties  of  human  laws,  which  are  the  only  sanctions  of 
the  law  of  nature  for  particular  persons.  He  may,  without 
any  check  of  conscience,  debauch  his  neighbour's  wife,  when 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  safely  j  and  needs  be  under 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  91.  f  Ibi'J-  P-  577J  378. 
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no  restraint  to  the  indulging  his  lusts,  from  shame  or  modesty, 
which  is  only  an  artificial  tiling^  owing  to  prejudice  or  pride. 
As  to  the  refined  sentiments  of  subjecting  the  appetites  to 
reason,  or  the  subjecting  a  man's  own  private  interest,  or  that 
of  his  family,  to  the  public  good  of  the  community,  this  can- 
not be  reasonably  done  upon  his  scheme.  It  is  urged,  indeed, 
that  "  the  good  of  individuals  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
"  good  of  society,  that  the  means  of  promoting  the  one,  cannot 
"  be  separated  from  those  of  promoting  the  other  *."  But  tho* 
it  is  generally  so,  yet  it  may  happen  in  particular  cases,  that 
these  interests  may  be  separated.  It  may  be  more  for  a 
man's  private  interest  to  break  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  and  if 
he  can  find  his  own  private  advantage,  or  gratify  his  ambu 
tion,  his  love  of  power,  or  of  riches,  in  doing  what  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  community,  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  him  from 
it,  provided  he  can  do  it  safely  :  for  self-love  is  the  centre  of 
the  whole  moral  system,  and  the  more  extended  the  circle  is, 
the  weaker  it  grows.  So  that  the  love  of  a  man's  country 
must  be  far  weaker  than  his  love  of  himself,  or  regard  to  his 
own  particular  interest,  which  must  be  his  supreme  governing 
principle  and  end. 

But  I  shall  not  pursue  this  any  farther.  How  far  such  a 
system  of  morals  would  be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  is  easy 
to  see ;  and  it  seems  to  me  fairly  deducible  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  principles  taken  in  their  just  connexion,  though  I  do 
not  pretend  to  charge  his  Lordship  with  expressly  acknow- 
ledging or  avowing  all  these  consequences  j  and  sometimes  he 
advances  what  is  inconsistent  with  them. 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  103, 
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LETTER    XXVII. 

An  Examination  of  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  offered  concern- 
ing Revelation  in  general — He  asserts,  that  Mankind  had  no 
Need  of  an  extraordinary  Revelation — The  contrary  fully 
shewn — A  divine  Revelation  vert/  needful  to  instruct  Men  in  the 
most  important  Principles  of  Religion,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  Unity,  the  Perfections,  and  Providence  of  God ;  the  Wor- 
ship that  is  to  be  rendered  to  him  ,•  moral  Duty  taken  in  its  just 
Extent  ;  the  chief  Good  and  Happiness  of  Man  ;  the  Terms  of 
our  Acceptance  with  God,  and  the  Means  of  Reconciliation 
•when  we  have  of  ended  him  ;  and  the  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments of  a  Future  State — It  may  be  concluded  from  the  Necessi- 
ties of  Mankind,  that  a  Revelation  was  communicated  from  the 
Beginning— A  Notion  and  Belief  of  this  has  very  generally 
obtained— The  'wisest  Men  of  Antiquity  sensible  that  bare  Rea- 
son alone  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce  Doctrines  and  Laws  with  a 
due  Authority  upon  Mankind — The  most  celebrated  Philosophers 
acknowledged  their  Want  of  divine  Revelation — The  Author's 
Exceptions  against  tills  examined— r-Under  Pretence  of  extolling 
tlie  great  Effects  which  a  true  divine  Revelation  must  have  pro- 
duced, he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  no  true  divine  Revelation 
•was  ever  really  given — His  scheme  tends,  contrary  to  his  own 
Intention,  to  shew  the  Usefulness  and  Necessity  of  divine  Reve" 
lotion* 

SIR, 

A  NY  one  that  reads  Lord  Bolmgbtpke's  Works  with  atten- 
j  tion,  must  be  convinced,  that  one  principal  design  he  had 
in  view,  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion in  general,  and  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  in  particular. 
I  shall  consider  what  he  hath  offered  with  regard  to  each  of 
these  ;  and  shall  begin  with  what  relates  to  divine  revelation  in 
general. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  communi- 
cated from  God  to  men,  his  Lordship  hath  no  where  thought 
fit  expressly  to  deny  it :  though  he  hath  made  some  attempts 
which  seern  to  look  that  way.  He  frequently  treats  the  no- 
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tion  of  communion  with  God,  and  communications  from  God 
to  men,  as  a  great  absurdity,  and  the  supposition  of  which  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart ;  and  has  de- 
clared, that  he  cannot  "  comprehend  the  metaphysical  or  phy- 
«<  sical  influence  of  spirits,  suggestions,  silent  communications, 
«  injections  of  ideas. — And  that  all  such  interpositions  in  the 
<«  intellectual  system  cannot  be  conceived,  without  altering,  in 
"  every  such  instance,  the  natural  progression  of  the  human 
«  understanding,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  *."  Yet,  in  a 
long  digression  about  inspiration,  in  his  Essay  concerning  tJie 
Nature,  Extent,  and  Reality  of  Human  Knowledge,  after  having 
done  what  he  could  to  expose  and  ridicule  it,  he  expressly 
owns,  that  <<  an  extraordinary  action  of  God  on  the  human 
«  mind,  which  the  word  inspiration  is  here  used  to  denote, 
«  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  on 
"  body,  or  of  body  on  mind." — And  that  "  it  is  impertinent  to 
"  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon,  merely  because  we 
"  cannot  account  for  it."  But  he  urges,  that  "  it  would  be 
"  silly  to  assume  inspiration  to  be  true,  because  God  can  act 
"  mysteriously,  /'.  e.  in  ways  unknown  to  us,  on  his  creature- 
*'  man  •)-."  Nor  was  any  of  the  divines,  whom  he  treats  on  all 
occasions  with  so  much  contempt,  ever- so  silly,  as  to  assume 
inspiration  to  be  true,  merely  because  it  is  possible.  The  ac- 
tual truth  of  it  must  be  proved  by  other  arguments. 

I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  an  extraordinary 
revelation  from  God  to  men,  for  instructing  and  directing  them 
in  the  knowledge  of  important  truth,  of  his  will  and  their  du- 
ty, is  possible  :  and  that  such  a  revelation  might  be  so  circum- 
stanced, as  to  be  of  real  and  signal  advantage,  our  author  him- 
self seems  sometimes  willing  to  allow.  After  having  observed, 
that  we  cannot  be  obliged  to  believe  against  reason,  he  adds, 
that  «  when  a  revelation  hath  all  the  authenticity  of  human 
"  testimony,  when  it  appears  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and 
<<  when  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  any  real  know- 
"  ledge  we  have  of  the  supreme  all- perfect  Being,  and  of  na- 
"  tural  religion,  such  a  revelation  is  to  be  received  with  the 
*'  most  profound  reverence,  with  the  most  entire  submission, 

*  BolingbroJie's   Works;   vol.  v.  p.  414,  415. — See   concernirg  this  above, 
VII.  f  Ibid  vol.  iii.  p.  46S. 
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"  and  with  the  most  unfeigned  thanksgiving  *."  This  goes  up- 
on a  supposition  that  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God  is 
not  only  possible,  but  may  be  of  signal  benefit  to  mankind  ; 
and,  if  really  communicated,  ought  to  be  received  with  great 
thankfulness.  And  he  declares,  that  he  does  not  "  presume  to 
«  assert,  that  God  has  made  no  such  particular  revelations  of 
"  his  will  to  mankind:"  though  he  adds,  that  "  the  opinion  that 
"  there  have  been  such  revelations,  is  not  in  any  degree  so  a- 
«  greeable  to  the  notions  of  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom,  as 
«  the  contrary  opinion-)-." 

What  he  principally  bends  himself  to  prove  is,  that  mankind 
had  no  need  of  supernatural  revelation  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is 
no  way  probable,  that  God  would  extraordinarily  interpose  to 
give  such  discoveries  of  his  will.  For  this  purpose  he  mighti- 
ly extols  the  absolute  clearness  and  perfection  of  the  law  of 
nature  ;  from  whence,  he  thinks,  it  follows,  "  that  God  has 
«  made  no  other  revelation  of  himself,  and  of  his  will  to  man- 
«  kind."  Many  of  the  Fragments  and  Essays  in  his  fifth  vo- 
lume are  particularly  intended  to  invalidate  what  Dr  Clarke 
had  urged  to  shew  the  need  the  world  stood  in  of  a  divine  re- 
velation. See  particularly  from  the  twenty-third  to  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  :  as  also  the  thirty- 
third  and  thirty-fourth.  But  if  we  abstract  from  the  over- 
bearing confidence,  and  assuming  air,  so  familiar  to  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  we  shall  find  very  little  in  those  essays,  which  is  of 
any  consequence  against  what  that  very  learned  writer  had  ad- 
vanced. 

The  reflections  that  were  made  in  my  last  letter  on  what  his 
Lordship  had  offered  concerning  the  absolute  clearness  of  the 
law,  or  religion  of  nature  to  all  mankind,  might  suffice  to  shew, 
that  there  is  no  just  foundation  for  the  inference  he  would 
draw  from  it.  But  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  upon  a  more  par- 
ticular and  distinct  consideration  of  this  matter.  And  to  set  it 
in  a  fair  light,  I  shall  mention  some  things  of  high  importance 
to  mankind,  with  regard  to  which  they  stand  in  great  need  of 
particular  instruction,  and  of  having  them  cleared  and  ascer- 
tained by  a  divine  revelation.  Such  are  the  articles  relating 
to  the  unity,  the  perfection,  and  providence  of  God,  the  wor- 
ship th4fe  is  to  be  rendered  to  him,  moral  duty  taken  in  its  just 

#  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.iv.  p.  279. — See  alfo  vol.  v.  p.  201 
f  Ibid,  p,  544. 
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Extent,  the  chief  good  and  happiness  of  man,  the  terms  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  and  the  means  of  reconciliation  when 
we  have  offended  him,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  state. 

1.  The  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion  relates 
to  the  unity,  the  perfections,  and  providence  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  supreme  original  Cause  of  all  things,  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  world.  This  is  justly  represented  by  our  au- 
thor as  the  angular  stone  of  religion.  And  it  comes  to  us  con- 
firmed by  so  many  convincing  proofs,  that  one  would  have 
been  apt  to  expect  that  all  mankind  in  all  ages  should  hav$ 
agreed  in  acknowledging  it :  and  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  there  is 
scarce  any  thing  in  which  they  have  fallen  into  more  pernicious 
errors,  than  in  their  notions  relating  to  this  great  and  funda- 
mental article.  This  writer  finds  great  fault  with  Mr  Locke 
for  asserting,  in  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity ,  that  the  hea- 
thens were  deficient  in  the  first  article  of  natural  religion,  the 
knowledge  of  one  God,  the  Maker  of  all  things  :  and  yet  this 
is  no  more  than  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  himself  acknowledges 
in  strong  terms.  He  observes,  that  "  though  the  first  men 
«  could  doubt  no  more,  that  some  cause  of  the  world,  than 
«  that  the  world  itself  existed,  yet  a  consequence  of  this  great 
"  event,  and  of  the  surprize,  ignorance,  and  inexperience  of 
"  mankind  must  have  been  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  con- 
"  cerning  the  first  Cause  *  :  That  the  variety  of  the  phaenome- 
"  na  which  struck  their  sense  would  lead  them  to  imagine  a 
«  variety  of  causes. — -That  accordingly  polytheism  and  idolatry 
•c  prevailed  almost  every  where,  and  therefore  seems  more 
«<  conformable  to  human  ideas  abstracted  from  the  first  ap- 
"  pearance  of  things,  and  better  proportioned,  by  an  analogy 
*«  of  human  conceptions,  to  the  uncultivated  reason  of  man- 
"  kind,  and  to  understandings  not  sufficiently  informed."  He 
"  adds,  that  "  polytheism,  and  the  consequence  of  it,  idolatry, 
c<  were  avowed  and  taught  by  legislators  and  philosophers,  and 
"  they  prevailed  more  easily,  because  they  were  more  con- 
"  fornnble  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  than 
«  the  belief*  of  one  first  intelligent  Cause,  the  sole  Creator, 
u  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things  f."  And  though  he 

*  Boiiagbtoke's  "Works,  voL  iii.  p.  253,  f  lt»M  p.  <?.r:9,  26ft, 
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insinuates,  that  "  afterwards,  when  nations  became  civilized, 
"  and  wise  constitutions  of  government  were  formed,  men 
"  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this  great  principle,"  yet  he  owns, 
that  "  the  vulgar  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  all  the 
«<  learned  nations  of  the  east,  acknowledged  a  multitude  of  di- 
"  vinitie?,  to  which  they  ascribed  every  excellence  and  every 
"  defect  of  their  own  nature  *."  lie  endeavours,  indeed,  to 
apologize  fcr  them,  by  saying,  that  "  the  worship  of  this  mul- 
"  tiplicity  cf  gods  did  not  interfere  with  the  Supreme  Being  in 
"  the  minds  of  those  that  worshipped  them  f."  But  in  plain 
contradiction  to  this,  he  elsewhere  saith,  that  "  they  lost  sight 
"  of  him,  and  suffered  imaginary  beings  to  intercept  the  wor- 
"  ship  due  to  him  alone  f."  And  speaking  of  the  crowd  of 
imaginary  divinities  among  the  heathens,  supercelestial  and  ce- 
lestial gods,  whole  gods,  and  half  gods,  &c.  he  says,  that 
«  they  intercepted  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and 
«  that  this  monstrous  assemblage  made  the  object  of  vulgar 
"  adoration  §."  And  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  it  is  from  all  the  remaining  monuments  of  paganism,  that 
the  public  worship  prescribed  and  established  by  their  laws  was 
paid  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities;  nor  was  there  any  injunction 
in  any  of  their  laws,  that  the  Supreme  God,  and  he  only,  was 
to  be  adored.  The  legislators,  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
«  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure,  and  useful  to  confirm,  the  po- 
"  pnlar  superstition  (}." 

He  is  pleased,  indeed,  to  give  a  magnificent  account  of  the 
pagan  mysteries,  as  what  were  intended  by  the  heathen  legisla- 
tors for  reforming  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  people.  .1  !c 
asserts  as  positively  as  if  he  knew  it,  that  "  there  are  good 
"  grounds  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  whole  system  of  poly- 
"  theism  was  unravelled  in  the  greater  mysteries,  or  that  no 
66  more  of  it  was  retained  than  was  consistent  with  monotheism, 
"  with  the  belief  of  .one  supreme  self-existent  Being  :"  and  yet 
he  ridicules  those  who  pretend  to  give  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  those  mysteries,  as  if  'they  had  assisted  at 
the  celebration  of  them.  "  These  rites,"  he  says,  "  were  kept 
"  secret,  under  the  severest  penalties,  above  two  thousand 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  199,  200. 
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"  years  :  how  then  can  we  hope  to  have  them  revealed  to  us 
f(  now  *  ?"  He  owns,  however,  that  «  the  vulgar  gcds  still  kept 
«  their  places  there,  and  the  absurdities  of  polytheism  were  re- 
«  tained,  however  mitigated  :  and  that  the  lesser  mysteries  pre- 
"  served,  and  the  greater  tolerated,  the  fictitious  divinities 
"  which  superstition  and  poetry  had  invented,  such  as  Jupiter, 
"  Mercury,  and  Venus,  as  well  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in- 
"  stituted  in  honour  of  them,  which,"  he  says,  u  were  practised 
"  even  by  those  who  were  consummated  in  the  greater  myste- 
"  ries."  And  that  thus  it  was  particularly  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  which  w*s  the  most  sacred  of  them  all  f .  It  gives 
one  no  very  advantageous  notion  of  the  nature  and  design  of  those 
mysteries,  that  Socrates  would  not  be  initiated  in  them.  And 
certain  it  is,  that,  notwithstanding  this  boasted  expedient,  the 
people,  particularly  the  Athenians,  who  were  remarkably  strict 
in  the  celebration  of  those  mysteries,  still  grew  more  and  more 
addicted  to  their  superstitions  and  idolatries,  which  were  never 
at  a  greater  height  than  when  Christianity  appeared. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophers,  he  tells  us,  "  they  knew  as 
"  well  as  we  know,  that  there  is  a  first  intelligent  Cause  of  all 
«  things  ;  and  that  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  this  Being 
"  made  and  preserves  the  universe,  and  that  his  providence 
"  governs  it  f.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  whole 
ft  sects  of  them  did  not  acknowledge  the  one  supreme  God,  the 
6C  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world  :  others  of  them,'  as  the 
*'  Sceptics  and  Academics,  represented  these  things  as  matters 
"  of  doubtful  disputation."  And  as  to  those  of  them  who  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  the  monad)  or  unity,  he  himself 
tells  us,  that  "  they  neglected  to  worship  him,  and  conformed 
"  to  the  practice  of  idolatry,  though  not  to  the  doctrines  of 
"  polytheism  §."  And  such  persons  were  certainly  very  unfit 
to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  in  this  important  article; 
And  after  giving  a  very  lively  description  of  the  prevailing  po- 
"  lytheism  and  idolatry,  he  adds,  that  "  thus 'the  vulgar  be- 
"  lieved,  and  thus  the  priests  encouraged,  whilst  the  philoso- 
**  phers,  overborne  by  the  torrent  of  polytheism,  suffered  them 
**  thus  to  believe,  in  ages  when  true  theism  was  reputed 

*  Bolingbroluj's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  58, 
p.  74.  |  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  217.  il  vol.  iv.  p.  -"* 
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u  atheism  *."  Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  God  was  not  to  be  named,  or  discoursed  of  among 
the  vulgar,  because  they  were  not  capable  of  forming  a  just 
notion  of  him.  Plato  in  his  book  of  laws  did  not  prescribe  to 
the  people  the  worship  of  the  one  Supreme  God,  because  he 
looked  upon  him  to  be  incomprehensible  :  and  that  what  he  is, 
or  how  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  is  not  to  be  described  or  de- 
clared. But  he  appointed  twelve  solemn  festivals  to  be  ob- 
served, to  the  honour  of  the  twelve  principal  gods,  and  pro- 
posed the  worship  of  the  stars,  whose  divinity  he  recommend- 
ed.— See  his  eighth  book  of  laws,  and  his  Epinomisy  or  appen- 
dix to  his  book  of  laws. 

There  was  need,  therefore,  of  an  extraordinary  divine  inter- 
position to  awaken  the  attention  of  mankind  to  this  great  and 
fundamental  article  of  all  religion.  To  divine  revelation  it 
was  owing,  that  the  belief,  and  acknowledgment,  and  adora- 
tion of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  was  established 
among  the  Jews,  whilst  the  learned  and  civilized  nations  all 
around  them  were  immersed  in  the  most  stupid  idolatry  and 
polytheism.  And  this  writer  acknowledges,  that  "  our  Saviour 
"  found  the  world  in  a  state  of  error  concerning  this  first 
"  principle  of  natural  religion :  and  that  the  spreading  of 
"  Christianity  has  contributed  to  destroy  polytheism  and 
"  idolatry  f." 

As  the  existence  and  unity  of  the  one  true  God,  so  his  attri- 
butes and  perfections,  and  his  governing  providence,  are  of 
high  importance  to  be  clearly  and  certainly  known.  With  re- 
gard to  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections,  Lord  Bolingbroke 
observes,  that  "  though  theists  will  concur  in  ascribing  all  pos- 
<•  sible  perfections  to  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  they  will  always 
*<  differ  when  they  descend  into  any  detail,  and  pretend  to  be 
t;  particular  about  them  ;  as  they  have  always  differed  in  their 
"  notions  of  those  perfections  J."  A  revelation  from  God 
therefore,  in  which  he  declares  his  own  divine  attributes  and 
perfections,  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  mankind  :  and  it  is 
what  one  should  think  every  true  theist  would  wish  for,  that 
God  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  a  discovery  of  him- 

*.  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol  iv.  p.  2rO. 
f  Ibid,  p,  243.  |  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  23. v 
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self,  and  of  his  own  glorious  perfections,  which  may  direct  and 
assist  men  in  forming  just  and  worthy  notions  of  them,  espe- 
cially of  what  it  most  nearly  concerneth  us  to  know,  his  moral 
attributes. 

And  as  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  governing  provi- 
dence, in  this  also  the  heathens  were  greatly  deficient.  He  ob- 
serves, speaking  of  some  of  the  philosophers  who  acknowledged 
the  monad,  or  first  unity,  that  "  they  reduced  him  in  some  sort 
"  to  a  non- entity,  an  abstract  or  notional  Being,  and  banished 
"  him  almost  entirely  out  of  the  system  of  his  works  *."  Ta- 
citus, having,  represented  it  as  uncertain,  whether  human 
affairs  were  governed  by  fate  and  immutable  necessity,  or 
by  chance,  observes,  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  were  of 
different  sentiments  about  it  •,  and  that  many  had  this  opinion 
deeply  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  neither  our  beginning,  nor  our 
end,  nor  men  at  all,  were  minded  by  the  gods. 

Mihl  li£C  ac  talla  audienti  in  inccrto  judicium  est,  f atone  res  hu- 
inanxy  et  necessitate  immutabtliy  an  forte  volvantur ;  quippe  sapien- 
tissimos  veteru?n,  qulque  eorum  sectam  amulantur,  dl versos  rcperlesy 
at  mttltis  insitam  opinionem  non  inltia  nostra,  nonfinem,  non  denique 
homines  diis  cura.  Tacit.  Amial.  lib.  6. 

Some,  like  our  author,  who  pretended  to  own  a  general,  de- 
nied a  particular  providence,  which  extends  to. the  individuals 
of  the  human  race  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  high  thoughts  of 
the  divine  Majesty,  were  for  secluding  him  from  any  concern 
with  human  actions  or  affairs.  This  then  is  another  matter  of 
great  importance,  in  which  an  extraordinary  revelation  from 
God  would  be  of  signal  use.  For  if  he  should  condescend  bv 
any  well-attested  revelation  to  assure  men  of  his  concern  even 
for  the  individuals  of  mankind,  to  declare  his  kind  and  gracious 
intentions  towards  them,  and  his  cognizance  of  their  actions, 
and  the  events  that  relate  to  them,  this  would  greatly  contribute 
to  remove  their  doubts,  and  would  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
ingenuous  confidence,  an  entire  resignation,  a  cheerful  hope, 
and  steady  dependence. 

It  appears,  from  these  short  hints,  of  how  great  advantage  a 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  456. 
\ 
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well-attested  revelation  from  God  might  be  for  instructing  us  in 
the  certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  attributes,  and  his  provi- 
dence— things  of  the  highest  moment  in  religion,  and  on  which 
the  duty  and  happiness  of  mankind  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

,2rt7//,  Another  thing  that  it  is  proper  to  observe  here  is,  that 
a  divine  revelation  is  very  needful  to  teach  men  not  only  to  know 
and  acknowledge  the  one  true  God,  his  attributes,  and  provi- 
dence, but  to  instruct  them  how  to  worship  him  in  an  accep- 
table manner.  Dr  Clarke  had  urged,  that  "  bare  reason  cannot 
"  discover  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  kind  of  service  God 
"  will  be  worshipped."  Lord  Bolingbroke  takes  notice  of  this, 
and  in  answer  to  it  observes,  that  "  bare  reason  cannot  discover 
"  how  any  external  service  that  man  can  pay  should  be  accep- 
"  table  to  the  Supreme  and  All-perfect  Being."  He  acknow- 
ledges, that  an  inward  adoration,  a  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
benefits,  and  resignation  to  his  providence,  is  necessary  * ;  and 
that  the  law  of  nature  teaches  us  "  to  worship  God  in  spirit 
«  and  in  truth,  that  is,  inwardly  and  sincerely  f."  He  seems 
to  confine  the  worship  required  in  the  law  of  nature  to  inward 
worship,  the  devotion  of  the  heart.  But  if  it  be  necessary  that 
men  should  worship  the  Supreme  Being  inwardly,  it  seems 
highly  proper  that  there  should  be  some  outward  acts  of  reli- 
gious homage,  openly  expressive  of  that  inward  adoration, 
reverence,  and  gratitude.  Without  some  such  external  acts  of 
worship,  men  cannot  join  in  social  acts  of  devotion,  or  in  ren- 
dering to  God  public  worship,  without  which,  scarce  any 
appearance  of  religion  can  be  maintained  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  voice  of  nature  and  reason,  in  which  all  mankind  have  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  there  should  be  external,  as  well  as  internal 
worship  rendered  to  God  ;  and.  that  there  should  be  sacred 
rites  appointed  for  the  better  regulating  and  ordering  that  ex- 
ternal worship.  Accordingly  he  owns,  that  "  the  best  and 
«  wisest  of  the  heathens  approved  the  political  institutions  of  an 
«*  external  service,  as  far  as  they  helped  to  keep  up  a  lively 
«  sense  of  these  duties  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  promote 
*<  the  practice  of  them  J  :"  and  he  had  declared  before,  that 
«  there  may  be  laws  and  institutions  relating  to  such  outward 
«?  rites  and  observances,  which  may  be  proper,  and  even  neces- 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  v.  p  208.         f  Ibid.  98.         J  Ibid.  p.  208. 
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"  sary  mean  to  promote  the  observation  of  those  duties."  But 
he  will  not  allow,  that  "  any  such  laws  can  be  divine  ordinan- 
4t  ces ;  they  can  only  pass  for  human  institutions  *."  But  I 
cannot  see  upon  what  foundation  it  can  be  pretended,  that  God 
cannot  institute  ordinances  relating  to  the  external  rites  of  di- 
vine worship,  when  it  is  owned,  that  such  ordinances  may  be 
instituted  by  men,  and  may  be  useful  to  keep  up  a  lively  sense 
of  the  great  duties  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  observance  and  practice  of  them.  It  is  undeniably 
manifest,  from  the  experience  and  observation  of  all  ages,  that: 
there  is  nothing  in  which  men  have  been  more  apt  to  err,  than 
in  what  regards  the  external  rites  of  religious  worship  ;  and 
that,  when  left  merely  to  human  imagination  and  invention, 
these  things  have  often  hindered,  instead  of  promoting  the 
main  ends  of  all  religion.  This  shews  how  needful  it  was, 
that  God  should  himself  institute  that  external  religious  service, 
which  is  so  necessary,  and  in  which  yet  mankind  have  been  so 
prone  to  fall  into  the  errors'and  extravagances  of  superstition. 
Our  author  himself  takes  notice  of  "  the  numberless  ridiculous 
"  and  cruel  rites  of  paganism,  which  were  held  necessary  to 
"  obtain  {he  favour,  and  avert  the  anger  of  Heaven  -}-."  And 
surely  there  could  not  be  a  more  proper  and  effectual  preserva- 
tive against  these  absurd  superstitions,  than  for  God  to  insti- 
tute the  external  rites  of  his  own  worship,  and  for  men  to  keep 
close  to  his  institutions.  This  was  certainly  one  valuable  end 
for  which  we  may  suppose  it  proper  that  God  should  extraor- 
dinarily interpose  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  viz.  for  direct- 
ing them  in  the  external  worship  he  would  have  rendered  to 
him,  that  it  might  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  fit 
means  of  promoting  inward  worship,  and  answering  the  main 
ends  of  religion. 

3d/y,  Another  thing  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  know, 
and  in  which  a  revelation  from  God  is  very  needful,  and  of  sig- 
nal use,  is  moral  duty  taken  in  its  just  extent.  Lord  Bojingbroke 
himself  represents  it  as  taking  in  our  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
according  to  the  different  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  both  J. 
To  which  may  be  added,  the  duties  and  virtues  which  relate  to 
self-government,  and  the  conducting  and  regulating  our  own 

*   Eolingbrcke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p    98. 
f  Ibid.  p.  20S.  |    IbhI.  ]i.  !.:  K  ")4:1,  •>•!-! 
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appetites  and  ^passions.  Now  the  only  way  we  have  of  being 
fully  instructed  and  directed  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
our  duty,  if  all  regard  to  extraordinary  divine  revelation  be 
thrown  out  of  the  case,  is  either  for  every  man  to  collect  the 
whole  of  his  duty  for  himself,  merely  by  the  force  of  his  own 
reason  and  observation,  or  to  follow  the  instructions  and  direc-r 
tions  of  philosophers  and  moralists,  or  the  institutions  of  civil 
laws. 

As  to  the  first,  there  are  many  passages  in  our  author's  wri- 
tings, that  represent  the  law  of  nature  in  its  whole  extent,  as  so 
clear  and  obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding,  that  man  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  it.  He  frequently  talks  as  if  every  man 
was  able,  without  any  instruction,  by  considering  the  works  of 
God,  and  the  constitution  of  the  human  system,  to  furnish  out 
a  scheme  of  natural  religion  for  himself,  including  the  main 
principles  and  duties  of  the  law  of  nature.  Bui  this  pretence 
is  so  contrary  to  matter  of  fact,  and  to  the  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  all  ages,  and  has  been  so  often  exposed,  that  I 
need  not  take  any  farther  pains,  besides  the  hints  given  in  my 
former  Letter,  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  it,  especially  as  I  had 
occasion  to  consider  it  ai  large  in  the  answer  to  Tindal. 

The  bulk  of  mankind,  therefore,  must  be  sent  for  the  know- 
ledge of  their  duty,  either  to  the  instructions  of  their  teachers 
arid  wise  men,  or  to  the  institutions  of  civil  laws. 

As  to  the  former,  if  by  teachers  be  meant  the  heathen  priests, 
as  distinguished  from  the  philosophers  (though  our  author  says, 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  they  were  the  same),  I  believe  those  of 
his  sentiments  will  easily  alloy/,  that  they  were  not  very  proper 
to  instruct  mankind  in  the  right  knowledge  of  religion,  and  in 
the  true  doctrine  of  morals.  But  with  regard  to  the  philoso- 
phers, though  he  represents  them  as  venders  of  false  wares,  and. 
frequently  spends  whole  pages  in  invectives  against  them,  yet 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  shew  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  divine 
revelation,  he  thinks  fit  to  represent  them  as  very  proper  and 
sufficient  guides  and  instructors  to  mankind.  Dr  Clarke,  in  hit-' 
Evidences  cf  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  had  offered  several 
considerations  to  prove  that  they  were  not  sp.  Lord  Bollng- 
broke  endeavours  to  take  off  the  force  cf  his  observations,  espe- 
cially in  the  twenty-third,  twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-sixth  of  his 
Fragments  and  Essays.  And  whereas!  that  learned  writer  Jia(] 
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asserted,  that  "  the  heathen  philosophers  were  never  able  to 
"  prove  clearly  and  distinctly  enough  to  persons  of  all  capaci- 
"  ties  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  will  of  God  in  matters 
"  of  morality — and  that  they  were  not  able  to  frame  to  them- 
"  selves  any  complete,  and  regular,  and  consistent  scheme  or 
"  system  of  things  :"  In  opposition  to  this,  his  lordship  affirm^, 
that  "  there  is  no  one  moral  virtue,  which  has  not  been  taught, 
«  explained,  and  proved,  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  both  oc- 
<«  casionally  and  purposely— That  they  all  agreed,  that  the 
<c  practice  of  virtue  was  of  necessary  and  indispensible  obliga- 
"  tion,  and  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  depended  upon  it,  in 
"  general,  and  in  particular — And  that  they  all  agreed  also  what 
«  was  virtue,  and  what  was  vice  *."  And  he  again  insisted 
upon  it,  that  "  there  is  no  one  moral  precept  in  the  whole  gos- 
"  pel  which  was  not  taught  by  the  philosophers — And  that 
"  this  is  strongly  and  largely  exemplified  by  Huetius,  in  the 
*'  third  book  of  his  Alnetana  Quastiones."  And  he  blames  Dr 
Clarke  for  concealing  it  f. 

There  are  two  observations  which  I  shall  make  upon  what 
his  lordship  has  here  offered. 

The  first  is  this  :  That  if  it  were  true,  that  there  is  no  moral 
precept  enjoined  in  the  gospel,  but  what  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  this 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  enforce  those  duties  upon  mankind, 
or  to  convince  them  of  their  obligations  to  perform  them. 
When  so  many  of  the  philosophers  wrote  upon  moral  subjects, 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  one  or  other  of  them  might,  by  a 
happy  conjecture,  light  upon  some  of  the  most  sublime  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel-morality.  But  what  was  it  to  mankind 
what  a  particular  philosopher,  or  even  sect  of  philosophers, 
maintained  or  taught  in  their  schools  ?  They  were  not  the 
public  teachers  of  religion  *,  and  was  it  likely  that  their  refined 
speculations,  uninformed  by  any  authority,  and  contradicted 
by  others  among  themselves,  should  have  any  great  influence 
upon  mankind,  and  be  regarded  by  them  as  divine  Jaws, 
especially  with  regard  to  matters  in  which  the  gratification 
of  their  appetites  and  passions  was  concerned,  and  their  own 
prevailing  inclinations  were  to  be  restrained  or  governed? 

*  Eolingbrcke's  Worfcs,  vol.  v.  p.  201,  20 3.         f  Ibid.  p.  213. 
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They  might,  after  hearing  the  reasonings  of  the  philosophers, 
think  they  were  not  obliged  to  govern  themselves  by  then- 
dictates,  however  plausible,  and  seemingly  rational.  Whereas 
a  divine  revelation,  clearly  ascertaining  and  determining  their 
duty  in  plain  and  express  propositions,  would  carry  far 
stronger  conviction,  and  when  received  and  believed  would 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  obligation.  And  he  him- 
self seems  to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian 
revelation  to  enfo:  ce  the  practice  of  morality  by  a  superior  au- 
thority  •*. 

My  second  reflection  is  this :  That  what  this  writer  assumes 
as  true,  is  evidently  false,  viz.  that  the  philosophers  taught  the 
whole  of  our  duty  in  the  same  extent  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
Gospel.  Moral  duty,  by  his  own  account  of  it,  comprehend- 
eth  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
As  to  the  social  and  civil  duties,  on  which  the  peace  and  order 
of  political  societies  immediately  depend,  these  were  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  several  sects  of  philosophers  ;  though  the 
regard  that  was  paid  by  the  people  to  these  duties,  was  more 
the  effect  of  civil  laws  than  of  the  doctrines  and  dictates  of  the 
philosophers*  But  as  to  that  part  of  our  duty  which  relates  to 
God,  with  what  face  or  consistency  can  it  be  pretended,  that 
this  was.  taught  by  the  philosophers  in  the  same  extent  that  it 
is  in  the  gospel  ?  Our  author  makes  the  adoration  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  of  him  only,  to  be  a  fundamental  obligation  of 
the  law  of  nature,  and  idolatry  to  be  forbidden  in  that  law. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers,  instead 
of  instructing  the  people  aright  in  this  important  part  of  the ir 
duty,  fell  in  themselves  with  the  common  superstition  and  ido- 
latry, and  directed  men  to  conform  intheir  religious  worship  to 
the  rites  and  laws  of  their  several  countries ;  by  which  poly- 
theism was  established,  and  the  public  worship  was  directed  to 
a  multiplicity  of  deities. 

And  as  to  that  part  of  duty  which  relateth  to  the  government 
of  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  evident,  the  philosophers  were 
far  from  being  agreed  what  was  virtue  and  what  was  vice. 
'Some  were  for  giving  much  greater  indulgence  than  others  to 
.the  fleshly  sensual  appetites  and  passions ;  and  even  the  unna- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  29*. 
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tural  sin  was  not  only  permitted,  but  recommended  by  some? 
of  them  who  were  of  great  name. 

He  affirms,  that  "  of  a  moral  kind  there  were,  properly  speak- 
'«<  ing,  no  disputes  among  philosophers.  They  were  disputes 
"  about  insignificant  speculations,  and  no  more.  For  the  mo- 
«  rality  of  Zeno,  and  of  Epicurus,  reduced  to  practice,  were  the 
«  same  *."  As  if  it  were  a  trifling  dispute,  whether  the  world 
was  formed  by  a  most  wise,  benign,  and  powerful  Cause,  and 
Author,  or  by  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  atorrts  :  whether  the 
world  and  mankind  are  governed  by  a  most  wise  and  righte- 
ous Providence  :  or,  whether  there  is  no  proyidence  of  God  at 
all  with  regard  to  human  affairs.  It  is  evident,  that  submis- 
sion to  God,  dependence  upon  his  providence,  gratitude  for 
his  benefits,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  concerning  which 
some  of  the  Stoics  said  excellent  things,  could  make  no  part 
of  the  morality  of  Epicurus.  Thus  were  the  philosophers  di- 
vided in  the  most  important  points  of  religion,  and  consequent- 
ly in  the  duties  resulting  from  it. 

But  what  the  philosophers  were  not  qualified  to  do  was  per- 
haps effected  by  the  legislators,  and  the  institutions  of  civil 
laws.  This  is  what  our  author  scerns  to  lay  the  principal  stress 
upon.  He  observes,  that  «  some  few  particular  men  may  dis- 
"  cover,  explain,  and  press  upon  others  the  moral  obfigations 
"  that  are  incumbent  upon  all,  and  our  moral  state  will  be  lit- 
"  tie  improved  by  it  :  but  that  for  this  purpose  governments 
"  have  been  instituted,  laws  have  been  made,  customs  esta- 
"  blished,  and  men  have  been  deterred  from  immorality,  by 
"  various  punishments  which  human  justice  inflicts  f  :"  where 
he  supposes  human  governments  and  laws  to  be  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  virtue.  But 
it  is  manifest,  that,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  the 
civil  laws  of  any  community  are  very  imperfect  measures  of 
virtue,  or  moral  obligation.  A  man  may  obey  those  laws,  and 
yet  be  far  from  being  truly  virtuous  •,  he  may  not  be  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  penalties  of  those  laws,  and  yet  be  a  very  vicious 
and  bad  man.  Some  of  the  most  worthy  and  excellent  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  are  unrewarded  by  those  laws  ;  and  soir.e 
>f  the  worst  affections  unpunished.  The  heart,  the  proper 

*  Bollngbioke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  219.  f   Ibid.  p.  480,  48!. 
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seat  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  not  within  the  cognizance  of  civil 
laws,  or  human  governments.  And  what  farther  shews,  that 
civil  laws  and  customs  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  di- 
rection in  matters  of  morality,  is,  that  it  has  often  happened, 
that  those  laws  and  customs  have  been  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  real  religion  and  virtue.  This  writer  indeed  has  taken  up- 
on Kim  to  assert,  that  "  whatever  violations  of  the  law  of  na- 
"  ture  may  have  been  committed  by  particular  men,  yet  none 
«  that  were  deemed  to  be  such,  and  perhaps  few  that  might  be 
«  called  strictly  such,  have  been  enacted  into  laws,  or  have 
«  grown  up  into  established  customs  *."  And  that  f  the 
"  tables  of  the  natural  law,  which  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of 
«  God,  are  obvious  to  the  sight  of  all  men  ;  and  therefore  no 
«  political  society  ever  formed  a  system  of  laws  in  direct  and 
«  avowed  contradiction  to  them  f ."  But  though  no  legislators 
-ever  declared  in  plain  terms,  that  the  laws  they  enacted  were 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  it  were  absurd  to  sup- 
po^c,  yet  that  many  laws  have  been  enacted  which  were  really 
contrary  to  that  law,  is  both  undeniably  evident  from  many 
well-known  instances  of  such  laws?  and  is  what  he  himself  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge.  He  observes,  that  "  the  law  of  na- 
<<  ture  has  been  blended  with  many  absurd  and  contradictory 
«  laws  in  nil  ages  and  countries,  as  well  as  with  customs, 
«  which,  if  they  arose  independent  on  laws,  have  obtained  the 
"  force  of  laws  t :"  And  that  "  errors  about  the  law  of  nature, 
«  and  contradictions  to  it,  abound,  and  have  always  abounded^ 
«  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  society  §," 

Laying  all  these  things  together,  it  is  manifest,  that  mea 
stood  in  great  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  give  them  a  clear 
and  certain  direction  concerning  moral  duty  taken  in  its  just 
extent.  The  laws  of  nature,  according  to  our  author,  are  ge- 
neral, and  men  have  been  always  very  prone  to  make  wrong 
deductions  from  them:  and  therefore,  if  God  should  be  pleas- 
ed, in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  to  give  a  system  of 
laws  to  mankind,  plainly  pointing  out  the  particulars  of  their 
duty,  and  determining  it  by  his  own  divine  authority,  whereby 
even  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind  might  be  certainly  assured 

*  Bolingbrokt's  Works,  vol.  v.    p.  151.         f  Ibid.  p.  153.          J  Ibid.  p.  100. 
$  Ibid.  p.  153. — See  alfo  Ibid.  p.  I'Jl,  201. 
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of  their  duty  in  the  most  important  instances,  afid  what  it  is 
that  God  required  of  them  ;  this  would  both  give  them  the 
best  direction,  and  would,  where  really  believed  and  received, 
have  an  influence  in  binding  their  moral  obligations  upon  them, 
which  could  not  be  expected,  either  from  the  dictates  oi  phi- 
losophers, or  the  force  of  human  laws.  And  accordingly,  some 
of  the  wisest  law-givers  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  give  their 
laws  greater  authority  on  the  minds  of  men,  endeavoured  to 
make  them  pass  upon  the  people  for  divine.  And  this  writer 
himself  declares,  that  "  nothing  may  seem  in  s-peculation  so 
"  proper  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a 
"  revelation  believed  to  be  true  *."  Mr  Locke,  in  his  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity,  hath  fully  considered  this  matter  ;  where 
he  hath  shewn  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason,  unassisted  by 
revelation,  in  its  great  and  proper  business  of  morality.  His 
Lordship  hath  taken  some  notice  of  this.  But  the  account  he 
is  pleased  to  give  of  Mr  Locke's  argument  is  so  poor  and  trif- 
ling, that  though  it  be  as  fine  a  piece  of  reasoning  as  can  be 
met  with  on  this  subject,  it  is  hard  to  know  it  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  it.  This  any  man  will  be  convinced  of,  that  com- 
pares it  as  it  stands  in  Mr  Locke's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  573.  et  seq. 
edit.  fol.  1740,  with  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  offered  up- 
on it,  vol.  iv.  p.  295,  296. 

4////y,  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  to  be  in- 
structed to  form  right  notions  of  happiness,  or  wherein  their 
chief  good,  and  the  proper  felicity  of  the  human  nature,  doth 
consist.  His  Lordship  hath  taken  notice  of  what  Dr  Clarke 
had  observed,  that,  according  to  Varro,  "  there  were  no  less 
"  than  two  hundred  and  fourscore  different  opinions  about 
"  what  was  the  chief  good,  or  final  happiness  of  man."  He 
says,  <*  that  there  were  so  many  may  be  doubted  ;  but  that 
"  they  must  have  been  extremely  various,  is  certain.  The 
"  summnm  bonum^  or  supreme  good  of  man,  as  it  was  under- 
"  stood  and  taught  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  was  a  subject 
<c  wherein  every  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce  for  himself, 
"  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce  for  another.  These 
"  disputes  were  therefore  very  trifling  f  ."  But  certainly,  if 
there  be  an  inquiry  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  it 
is  that  about  the  chief  good.  For  to  be  wrong  in  this,  will 


*  Bol'n^broke's  Works,  vol 
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lead  a  man  wrong  in  his  whole  course  ;  since  his  chief  good 
must  be  his  principal  governing  end.  His  Lordship  is  for 
leaving  every  man  to  judge  of  this  for  himself,  and  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  judge  for  another.  And  since  he  makes 
happiness  to  be  what  every  man  miist  pursue  bv  the  law  and 
dictates  of  nature,  and  tint  the  morality  of  actions,  and  the 
proper  ground  of  their  obligations,  "  consist  in  this,  that  they 
"  are  the  means  of  acquiring  happiness  agreeable  to  our  na- 
«c  ture  *  :"  if  men  fix  a  wrong  happiness  to  themselves,  it  will 
put  them  upon  improper  measures,  and  give  a  wrong  direction 
to  their  moral  conduct.  And  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  which  men  are  more  apt  to  be  mistaken,  and  to  form  wrong 
judgments,  than  this.  This  author  makes  a  .distinction  be- 
tween pleasure  and  happiness,  and  observes,  that  instinct  and 
appetite  lead  to  the  former,  and  reason  to  the  latter.  But 
he  owns,  that  most  men  are  apt  to  confound  these  :  and  he 
himself  defines  happiness  to  be  a  continued  permanent  series  of 
agreeable  sensations ,  or  pleasures  f.  And  must  every  man  be  left 
to  himself,  without  any  farther  direction,  to  judge  of  his  duty 
and  happiness,  from  what  he  thinks  will  produce  in  him  a 
series  of  the  most  agreeable  sensations  and  pleasures  ;  and  that, 
abstracting  (for  so  our  author  would  have  it)  from  all  conside- 
ration of  another  life,  and  a  future  account  ?  If  the  passions 
be  brought  into  the  consultation  (and  they  will  be  apt  to  force 
themselves  in,  and  claim  being  heard,)  the  judgment  that  is 
formed  is  like  to  be  very  unequal  and  uncertain  :  especially  con- 
sidering the  influence  they  have,  by  his  own  account,  in  bring- 
ing over  reason  to  pronounce  on  their  side,  or  at  least  to  come 
to  a  kind  of  composition  with  them.  It  must  needs  therefore 
be  a  mighty  advantage  to  have  this  determined  for  us  by  a  di- 
vine authority ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness,  than  to  grant  an  extraordinary  re- 
velation for  instructing  men  in  what  relates  to  the  true  happi- 
ness and  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  directing  them  in  the 
way  that  leads  to  it. 

5thhj,  Another  thing  which  it  highly  concerneth  men  to  be 
well  informed  of,  relateth  to  the  terms  of  their  acceptance  with 
God,  and  the  means  of  reconciliation  when  they  have  offended 

"  JBpIingbroke's  V.rorks,  vd.  v.  p.  283,  2?-!.  J  Ibid.  p.  fSTS. 
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him  ;  and  this  is  a  very  proper  subject  for  a  divine  revelation, 
Dr  Clarke  had  urged  this,  in  his  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion  *."  But  his  Lordship,  who  had  undertaken  to 
answer  him,  thinks  this  to  be  of  small  consequence,  and  scarce 
worth  enquiring  about.  He  pronounces,  that '«  neither  reason 
"  nor  experience  will  lead  us  to  inquire,  what  propitiation  God! 
ff  will  accept,  nor  in  what  manner  a  reconciliation  between  the 
"  Supreme  Being,  and  this  worm  man,  is  to  be  made  f ."  In- 
deed, upon  his  scheme  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  make 
such  an  inquiry,  since  he  would  have  us  believe  that  God  doth 
not  concern  himself  at  all  about  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  nor  taketli  any  notice  of  their  actions,  so  as  to  be  pleased 
Or  displeased  with  them,  or  to  reward  or  punish  them  on  the' 
account  of  those  actions.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  hath  been- 
already  offered  to  shew,  that  this  scheme  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son, and,  if  pursued  to  its  genuine  consequences,  would  be 
subversive  of  all  virtue  and  good  order  in  the  world.  At  pre- 
sent I  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  if  men  are  reasonable 
creatures,  moral  agents,  and  if  God  hath  given  them  a  law, 
as  this  writer  sometimes  not  only  allows,  but  asserts^  and 
which  must  be  acknowledged,  if  the  law  of  nature  be  God's 
law  ;  then  they  must  certainly  be  under  indispensible  obliga- 
tions to  obey  that.,  law ;  nor  can  it  consistently  be  supposed, 
that  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  is  perfectly  indifferent, 
whether  his'  reasonable  creatures  obey  his  law  or  not.  A 
transgression  of  that  law,  which  is  the  will  of  God,  must  cer- 
tainly have  a  monstrous  malignity  in  it,  as  it  is  an  offence 
committed  by  his  reasonable  creatures,  and  the  subjects  of  his 
moral  government,  against  the  majesty  and  authority,, as  well 
as  goodness,  of  the  supreme  universal  Lord  and  Sovereign  of 
the  universe.  And  how  can  such  creatures  as  we  are,  pre- 
tend positively  to  pronounce  what  punishment  sin  deserves,  or 
how  far  it  may  seem  fit  to  God  in  his  governing  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  to  punish  his  offending  creatures,  or  upon  what 
terms  he  will  pardon  their  transgressions,  and  restore  them 
to  his  grace  and  favour,  or  how  far  that  pardon  is  to  extend  ? 
These  are  things  which  manifestly  depend  upon  what  seenieth 

*  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  293, 
f  Bolinghroke's   Works,  vol.  v.  p.  209. 
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most  fit  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  concerning  which  we 
could  not  presume  to  form  a  certain  judgment,  if  he  should 
not  declare  his  will  concerning  it. 

As  to  what  our  author  adds,  that  «  repentance,  as  it  implies 
«  amendment,  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion  5  and 
«  he  does  not  so  much  as  suspect,  that  any  farther  revelation  is 
"  necessary  to  establish  it  5"  it  will  be  easily  owned,  that  re- 
pentance and  amendment  are  necessary  when  we  have  sinned 
against  God  ;  and  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  : 
but  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  avert  the  penalty  we  have 
incurred  by  disobedience,  natural  reason  cannot  assure  us.  It 
is  certain,  that  to  establish  this  rule  in  human  governments 
would  go  a  great  way  to  dissolve  all  order  and  government. 
And  who  can  undertake  to  afErm,  that  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment it  must  be  aii  established  rule,  that  as  often  as  ever  sin- 
ners repent,  they  must  not  only  be  freed  from  the  punishment 
they  had  incurred,  but  be  received  to  the  divine  favour,  arid 
their  imperfect  obedience  rewarded,. as  if  they  had  not  offend- 
ed, without  any  farther  expedient  to  secure  and  vindicate  the 
authority  of  his  laws  ?  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  as  ordered  by  divine  providence,  repentance  and  a- 
mendment  do  not  avert  many  of  those  evils  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  punishments  of  men's  crimes.  They  often 
labour  under  evils  brought  upon  them  by  those  vices  of  which 
they  have  heartily  repented,  and  feel  the  penal  effects  of  their 
evil  courses,  even  after  they  have  forsaken  them.  And  since 
by  this  constitution  the  Author  of  nature  hath  declared,  that 
repentance  alone  shall  not  free  men  in  all  cases  from  punish-* 
ment,  who  can  take  upon  him  to  determine,  that  our  great  of- 
fended Sovereign,  the  most  wise  and  righteous  Lord  and  Go* 
vernor  of  the  world,  may  not  judge  something  farther  neces- 
sary to  shew  his  displeasure  against  sin,  and  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  his  government,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws  ? 
And  accordingly  the  natural  sense  of  mankind  hath  generally 
led  them  to  be  anxiously  solicitous,  when  they  were  sensible 
of  their  having  offended  God,  to  use  some  meant  to  avert  the 
divine  displeasure.  Their  fears  have  given  occasion  to  rrfuch 
superstition,  and  many  expedients  have  been  devised,  which 
have  been  generally  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  shew  how  improper 
judges  men  are  of  those  things,  if  left  to  themselves,  A  di- 
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vine  revelation  would  undoubtedly  give  the  best  and  surest  di- 
rection in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  the  fullest  satisfaction  to 
the  mind.  It  properly  belongeth  to  God  to  determine  upon 
what  terms  he  will  be  propitiated  to  guilty  creatures,  how  far 
his  forgiveness  shall  extend,  and  what  graces  and  favours  he 
shall  think  fit  to  confer  upon  them. 

The  last  thing  !  shall  mention,  as  what  shews  his  great  need 
of  divine  revelation,  relates  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
a  future  state.     That  this,  is  a  doctrine  of-vast  importance  to 
mankind,    for  engaging  them  to  virtue,  and  restraining  their 
vices,   appears  from   this   writer's  own  express  .  acknowledg- 
ments.    Several  passages  were   produced  to.  this  purpose   in 
my  ninth  letter.     At  the  same  time  he  hath   endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  we  have  no  assurance  of  it  by  human  reason,  but 
that  it  rather  leadeth  us  to  believe  the  contrary.     And  yet  he 
does  not  pretend  absolutely  to  affirm,  that  it  is  evident  to  rea- 
son there  is  no  such  state  at  all.      Since  therefore  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  mankind  to  believe  a  state  of  future  retributions, 
and  yet  we  have  not  sufficient  assurance  of  it  by  human  un- 
assisted reason,  it  must  certainly  be  a  proper  subject  of  divine 
revelation.      Some    of   the   deists    indeed  have    in    this    case 
thought  proper  to  take  a  different  method.     In  order  to  avoid 
the  argument  brought  from  hence  to  shew  the  necessity,  or  the 
advantage  of  an  extraordinary  revelation,  they  have  pretended, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state,  is  so  evident  to  the  natural  reason   of  mankind,  and  hath 
been  so   generally  believed   in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  a  revelation  to  assure   men  of  it.     But  Lord 
Bolingbroke  hath  precluded  himself  from  this  way  of  arguing, 
since  he  hath  taken  pains  to  prove,   that  this  doctrine  i's  not 
founded  in  reason.     And   though  he  sometimes  declares  it  to 
have  been  urged  and  recommended   by  the  wisest  men  among 
the  ancients,  he  represents  it  as  if  it  were  what  they  regarded 
rather  as  an  useful  doctrine  than  a  true  one,-  and  as  if  they  did 
not  really  believe  it  themselves,  though  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  the  people  should  believe  it.     He  affirms,  that  "  the 
"  greatest  part  of  the   philosophers  did  their  utmost  to  esta- 
"  blish  the  belief  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  lifey 
"  that  they  might  allure  to  virtue,   and  deter  from  vice,  more 
"  effectually  *."     Yet  afterwards  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  most 

Boiipgbroke's  \Vcrks,  vol.  v.  p.  ~22. 
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"  zealous  asserters  of  a  supreme  Being,  and  warmest  defend- 
tc  ers  of  his  providence,  and  they  who  were  the  most  persuaded 
"  of  the  necessity  of  religion  to  preserve  government,  either 
"  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future  st.te,  or  they  admitted  it  by 
"  halves,  /'.  e.  they  did  not  admit  future  punishments  :"  and 
that  "  this  doctrine  was  never  firmly  enough  established  in  the 
"  philosophical,  whatever  it  was  in  the  vulgar  creed."  Yea,  he 
asserts,  that  "  it  was  not  only  problematical  in  the  opinions  of 
"  theistical  philosophers,  but  it  seems  in  several  instances  to 
"  have  h..d  little  hold  on  vulgar  opinions :"  as  he  endeavours 
to  shew,  by  a  remarkable  quotation  from  Cicero,  Orat.  pr» 
A.  Cluentio ;  which  he  seems  well  pleased  with,  and  refers  to 
more  than  once  *. 

The  truth  is,  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  affirm,  that  all  the 
philosophers  believed  it,  and  that  none  of  them  did  so.  It  is 
wrong  on  the  one  hand  to  pretend,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  has 
done,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in  reason  ;  or,  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  so  clear  and  demonstrable  from  human  reason, 
that  there  was  no  need  of  a  divine  revelation  farther  to  con- 
firm and  enforce  it.  The  arguments  for  a  future  state  in  ge- 
neral, especially  those  of  a  moral  kind,  are  of  great  weight  ; 
but  yet  there  are  several  things  to  be  opposed  to  them,  which 
diminish  the  evidence,  and  will  minister  ground  of  suspicion 
and  doubt,  if  considered  merely  on  the  foot  of  natural  reason* 
And  as  to  the  nature,  greatness,  and  duration,  of  those  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  it  is  evident  that  unassisted  reason 
can  give  us  no  information  concerning  it  which  can  be  deper.d- 
ed  upon.  We  stand  in  great  need,  therefore,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary revelation  to  assure  us  of  that  invisible  state.  This  plain-* 
ly  follows  from  what  his  Lordship  hath  advanced.  He  repre- 
sents "  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state  as  the 
"  great  bands  that  attach  men  to  revealed  religion :"  and  in- 
troduces his  plain  man  as  saying,  that  "  it  would  be  for  the 
«e  interest  of  these,  and  several  other  doctrines,  to  let  them  rest 
"  on  the,  authority  of  revelation  f ."  And  he  directly  declares* 
«  that  this  doctrine  must  stand  on  the  bottom  of  revelation,  or 
"  on  none.  On  this  bottom  it  would  do  some  good  most  cer- 
"  tainly,  and  it  could  do  no  hurt  J." 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  354,  355, 487. 
I  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  557,— See  alfo  vol.  v.  p.  S22,  353.  \  Ibid,  p,  488- 
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The  several  considerations  which  have  been   offered   may 
suffice  to  shew   the  need  the  world  stood  in  of  an  extraordi- 
nary revelation :  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded from  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  that  mankind 
have  not  been   universally,   and  at  all  times,  left   without  the 
assistance  of  such  a  revelation.     It  is  particularly  probable, 
from  the  circumstances  of  men  in  the    first  ages  of  the  world, 
that  they  were  not  left    altogether   destitute  of  means   that 
seemed  so  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  a  right  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  their  duty.     This  writer  himself  observes,  in  a 
passage  cited  above,  that  «  a  consequence  of  the  surprise,  in- 
«  experience,  and  ignorance  of  the  first   men,  must  have  been 
"  much  doubt  and   uncertainty  concerning  the   first  Cause." 
And  that   "  to    prove   the  unity  of  the  first    Cause  required 
"  more   observation,  and  deeper  reflection,  than  the  first  men 
«  could  make  *."     And  after  having  observed,  that  "  the  pre- 
"  cepts  of  the  law  of  nature  are  general,  and  that  reason  must 
«  be  employed  to  m^ke  proper  and  necessary  deductions  from 
"  those  precepts,  and  to  apply  them  in  every   case  that  cr -•- 
"  cerns  our  duty  to    God  and   man,"  he  adds,  that  "  hui*     i 
«  reason  being  at  best  fallible,  and  having  been  little  informed 
"  by  experience  in  the  early  ages,  a  multitude -of  false  deduc- 
*•*  tions,    nd  wrong  applications,  could  not  fail  to  be  madef." 
It  is  therefore   highly   probable,   from  the  goodness  of.  God, 
and  the  necessities  of   mankind,  that  he  would  graciously  in- 
terpose to  make  some  discoveries  of  himself,  and  of  his  will,  in 
the  earliest  ages,  to  the   first  parents  and  ancestors  of  the  hu- 
man race,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  their  offspring,  for 
instructing  them  in  the  main  important  pri  ciples  of  all  reli- 
gion, and  directing  them  in  the  principal  articles  of  moral  du- 
ty.    And  as  this  may  be  plainly  gathered  from  the  accounts 
given  us  in  Scripture,  so  there   are  several  facts  in  the  history 
of  mankind  that  almost  necessarily   lead  us  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion.    To  this  may  principally  be  ascribed  the  general  belief 
of  some  of  the  main  principles  of  religion,  which  obtained  be- 
fore men  had  made  any  considerable  improvements  in  philoso- 
phy, or  the  art  of  reasoning  ;  particularly  relating  to   the  crea- 
tion  of  the  world,  the   immortality   of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state,  which    were  generally  received,  even    air.org  the  nicsjf 
*  Bolingbrckc's  WorKs,  vol.  iii.  p.  259,  •[  Ibid.  vol.  v.  jp.  154, 
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illiterate  and  barbarous  nations,  and  were  probably  derived 
from  a  tradition  transmitted  from  the  first  ages,  and  originally- 
owing  to  divine  revelation.  And  accordingly,  it  has  been  al- 
most universally  believed  among  mankind,  that  divine  revela- 
tions have  been  communicated  ;  which  belief  may  be  probably 
ascribed  to  traditional  accounts  of  such  revelations,  as  well 
as  to  the  natural  sense  men  have  generally  had  of  their  need  of 
such  assistances.  There  has  been  no  such  thing  as  mere  na- 
tural religion,  abstracting  from  all  divine  revelation,  professed 
in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation  of  the  world.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  inquiries  this  way,  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  China, 
and  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  their  history,  answering  pretty- 
much  to  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  when  he  supposes  they 
were  governed  by  mere  natural  religion  *.  But  of  this  he. 
produceth  no  proofs.  And  if  the  ages  there  referred  to,  re- 
late, as  they  probabl/  do,  to  the  early  patriarchal  times,  the 
original  revelation  might  have  been  preserved  in  some  degree 
of  purity,  though  in  process  of  time  it  became  greatly  corrupN 
ed  there,  as  well  as  in  other  nations. 

It  adds  a  great  weight  to  all  that  has  been  observed,  that: 
the  greatest  men  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  sensible,  thaS 
bare  reason  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  enforce  doctrines  and 
laws  with  a  proper  force  upon  mankind,  without  a  divine  au- 
thority and  revelation.  Our  author  observes,  that  "  the  most 
"  celebrated  philosophers  and  law-givers  did  enforce  their  doc- 
"  trines-and  laws  by  a  divine  authority,  and  call  in  an  higher 
«  principle  to  the  assistance  of  philosophy  than  bare  reason." 
He  instances  in  «  Zoroaster,  Hostanes,  the  Magi,  Minos,  Py- 
«  thagoras,  Numa,  &c.  and  all  those  who  founded  or  formed 
"  religions  and  commonwealths  ;  who  made  these  preten- 
<(  sions,  and  passed  for  persons  divinely  inspired  and 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  2-28,  239.  His  Lordfhip  exprefles  bimfelf 
on  this  ht  ad  with  a  caution  and  modefly  not  ufiiaiwith  Him.  He  faith,  that 
"  among  the  countries  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  he  can  find  none 
"  where  natural  religion  was  eftaMifhed  in  its  full  extent  and  purity,  as  it 
*'  ft  'tins  to  have  been  once  in  China  "  It  may  be  obferved  by  the  way,  that  ha* 
ving  highly  extolled  the  arcient  Chinefe  sages,  he  takes  notice  of  the  conc-ife 
manner  in  which  they  exprefled  themfelves,  whenever  they  fpoke  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  And  that  "  their  refining  lucrefTors  have  endeavoured,  in  part  at  leafc, 
"  to  found  their  atheifm  upon  what  thofe  fages  had  advanced."  Vol.  v.  p.  228. 
I  think,  according  to  this  account,  that  there  niuft  have  been  a  great  obfcurity  ia 
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«  missioned  *."  This  shews  that  they  built  upon  a  principle 
deeply  laid  in  the  human  nature,  concerning  the  need  we  stand 
in  of  a  divine  authority  and  revelation,  and  which  was  proba- 
bly strengthened  by  some  remains  of  ancient  traditions  relat- 
ing to  such  revelations.  But  as  those  philosophers  and  lawgivers 
he  speaks  of  produced  no  proper  and  authentic  credentials,  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  a  very  lasting  and  extensive  effect; 
and  yet  the  very  pretences  to  it  gave  their  laws  and  institutions 
a  force,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  had.  But  as 
the  several  sects  of  philosophers  in  subsequent  ages  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  only  stood  on  the  foot  of  their  own  rea_ 
sonings,  and  could  not  pretend  to  a  divine  authority,  this  very 
much  hindered  the  effect  of  their  instructions.  And  indeed 
the  best  and  wisest  among  them  confessed  their  sense  of  the 
want  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  hoped  for  something  of  that 
nature.  This  is  what  Dr  Clarke  has  shewn  by  express  testi- 
monies :  nor  does  Lord  Bolingbroke  deny  it.  He  says,  "  it 
"  must  be  admitted  that  Plato  insinuates  in  many  places  the 
w  want,  or  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  to  discover  the  exter- 
"  nal  service  God  requires,  and  the  expiation  for  sin,  and  to 
<{  give  stronger  assurances  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  that 
"  await  men  in  another  world  f."  But  he  thinks  it  absurd 
and  trifling  to  bring  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
philosophers,  concerning  their  want  of"  divine  revelation,  and 
"  their  hopes  that  it  would  be  supplied,  as  a  proof  that  the 
«c  want  was  real,  and  that,  after  it  had  been  long  complained 
*c  of,  it  was  supplied  J."  He  attempts  to  shew,  that  their 
want  was  not  real,  as  if  he  knew  better  what  they  wanted  than 
they  themselves  did,  and  were  a  more  proper  judge  of  the  true 
state  of  their  case  than  they  were.  He  repeats  what  he  had 


•their  manner  of  exprefTmg  themfelves  concerning  the  Divinity,  and  that  they 
were  greatly  deficient  in  the  instructions  they  gave  with  regard  to  this  great 
fundamental  article  of  all  religion.  How  vaftly  fnpeiior  in  this  refpect  was 
Mofes  to  all  thofe  admired  fages,  in  whofe  writings,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  the  exigence,  the  perfections,  and  providence  of  God  are  afferted 
and  defcribed  in  fo  plain  and  firong  a  manner,  as  is  fitted  to  lead  people  of  com- 
mon capacities  to  the  firm  belief,  obedience,  and  adoration  of  the  Supreme  BeiRg, 
fee  great  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  ! 

*  Eoliugbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  227.  f  Ibid,  p,  21 'J.  21 5, 

J  Ibid.  p.  216. 
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said  before,  that  there  is  no  moral  precept  taught  in  the  gos- 
pel which  they  did  not  teach  :   and  that  the  "  phenomena  that 
"  discovered  to  them  the  existence  of  God,  discovered  the  divine 
"  will  in  all  the  extent  of  mo~al  obligation  *  :'   as  if  it  were  e- 
qually  easy  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  moral  obligation,  as  to 
discover  the  existence  of   the  Deity.     He    adds,   that   "  they 
"  could  not  know  a  revealed  religion,  nor  any  real  want  of  it, 
"  before  the  revelation   was  made."     That   they   could  not  be 
acquainted   with  the  revelation  before  it  was    given,   will  be 
rea.iily  granted  ;  but  it  doth  not  follow,  that  they  could  not  be 
sensible  of  their  want  of  it.     He  pronounces,  however,  that 
«  their  complaints,  and   their  expectations,  were  founded  in 
«c  proud  curiosity,  and  vain  presumption."     It  was  pride,  it 
seems,  to  be  sensible  of  their  ignorance,   and  need  of  farther 
instruction  :  it  was  presumption  to  hope  or  to  desire  any  far- 
ther illumination   in  thiags,  concerning  which  they   were  in 
doubt,  and  which  it  was  of  great  importance  to  them  to  know. 
He  adds,  that  "  the  knowledge  they  had  was  such  as  the  Au- 
"  thor  of  nature  had  thought  sufficient,    since   he  had  given 
«  them  no  more  j"  and  concludes,  that  "  for  Dr  Clarke  to  de- 
«  duce  from  the  supposed  reasonableness  of  their  complaints, 
"  the  necessity  of  a  farther  revelation,  is  to  weigh  his  own  o- 
"  pinion  and  theirs  against  providence  f."     But  allowing  the 
necessity  of  revehtiori,  there  is  no  just  pretence  for  arraigning 
the  conduct  of  divine  providence :  for  however  needful  a  reve- 
lation is  supposed  to  be  for  giving  men  full  assurance  and   in- 
formation concerning  things  of  high  importance,  yet  those  to 
whom  that  revelation  never  was  made  known,  shall  not  be  ac- 
countable for  what  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing. 
Besides,  our  author  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  world 
had  been  left  all  along  without  the  assistance  of  divine  revela- 
tion, and  that  the  heathens  had  never  an  opportunity  of  know- 
Ing  more  of  religion  than  they  actually  d  d  know      But  this  is 
a  wrong  supposition.     God  had  b  en  pleased  to   make  revela- 
tions and  discoveries  of  himself,  and  of  his  will,  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  which,  if  they  had  been  duly  improved,  and  carefully 
transmitted,  as  the  importance  of  them  deserved,  would  have 
been  of  vast  advantage.     Great  remains  of  this  original  religion 

**  Bolingbroke's  Works  vol.  v.  p,  217,  f  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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continued  for  a  long  time  among  the  nations;  and  these  tra- 
ditions, together  with  their  own  reason,  duly  improved,  might 
have  preserved  the  main  principles  of  religion  and  morals  a- 
mong  them.  And  if,  through  the  negligence  and  corruption 
of  mankind,  this  true  primitive  religion  was  in  a  great  measure 
lost  and  confounded  in  polytheism  and  idolatry,  no  blame  could 
be  cast  upon  divine  providence :  nor  could  the  wisdom  and 
righteousness  of  God  have  been  justly  arraigned,  though  no 
more  had  ever  been  done  for  the  human  race.  But  supposing, 
which  was  really  the  case,  that  God  was  graciously  pleased,  at 
that  time,  and  in  that  manner  which  seemed  fittest  to  his  infi- 
nite wisdom,  to  communicate  a  clearer  and  fuller  discovery  and 
revelation  of  his  will  than  had  been  ever  yet  given  to  mankind, 
for  recovering  them  from  the  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  corrup- 
tion, into  which  they  were  generally  fallen,  this  certainly  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  with  great  thankfulness,  as  a  most  signal 
instance  of  the  divine  goodness  and  love  to  mankind,  and  con- 
cern for  human  happiness. 

There  is  one  passage  more  which  may  deserve  some  notice. 
Having  observed,  that  Bishop  Wilkins  seems  to  place  the  chief 
distinction  of  human  nature,  not  in  reason  in  general,  but  in  re- 
ligion, the  apprehension  of  a  Deity,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
future  state,  which  no  creature  below  man  doth  partake  of  j 
he  remarks  upon  it,  that  "  they  who  suppose  all  men  incapa- 
"  ble  to  attain  a  full  knowledge  of  natural  religion  and  theo- 
"  logy  without  revelation,  takev,from  us  the  very  essence  and 
"  form  of  man,  according  to  the  bishop,  and  deny  that  any  of 
"  us  have  that  degree  of  reason  which  is  necessary  to  distin- 
<f  guish  our  species,  and  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  unity  of 
"  the  first  intelligent  Cause  of  all  things  *."  But  the  bishop, 
by  representing  man  to  be  a  religious  creature,  only  intended  to 
signify,  that  he  is  naturally  capable  of  knowing,  and  being  in- 
structed in  it,  which  the  brutes  are  not :  but  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, as  if  all  men  had  naturally  an  actual  knowledge  of 
religion,  which  is  contrary  to  fact  and  experience  :  or  as  if  all 
men  were  capable  of  attaining  to  a  full  knowledge  of  it  mere- 
ly by  the  force  of  their  own  reason,  without  any  instruction  or 
assistance  at  all.  Man's  being  formed  a  religious  creature  does 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  71. 
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not  hinder  the  use  and  necessity  of  instruction.  It  is  still  sup- 
posed, that  all  proper  helps  and  assistances  are  to  be  taken  in. 
And  notwithstanding  his  natural  capacities,  he  would  never 
attain  to  such  a  knowledge  of  religion  without  the  assistance 
of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may  attain  to  by  that  assistance. 
These  things  are  perfectly  consistent :  man's  being  in  his  origi- 
nal design  a  religious  creature,  and  his  standing  in  need  of  di- 
vine revelation  to  instruct  him  in  religion,  and  give  him  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  it.  Revelation  supposes  him  a  creature  capable 
'of  religion,  and  applies  to  him  as  such. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  this  writer,  who 
leaves  no  method  unattempted  which  he  thinks  may  answer 
his  design,  seems  sometimes  to  cry  up  the  great  efficacy  of  a 
true  divine  revelation,  and  the  mighty  effects  it  must  have  pro- 
'duced,  if  it  had  actually  been  made,  with  a  view  to  shew  that 
never  was  there  any  revelation  really  given  to  mankind.  He 
^ays,  that  "  unexceptionable  revelations,  real  miracles,  and  cer- 
"  tain  traditions,  could  never  prove  ineffectual  *  :"  That  "  if 
«  the  revelations  that 'have  been  pretended,  had  not  been  pre- 
'«*  tended  only  ;  if  the  same  divine  wisdom  that  shews  both  the 
«  existence  and  will  of  God  in  his  works,  had  prescribed  any 
'«  particular  form  of  worship  to  mankind,  and  had  inspired  the 
«  particular  application  of  his  general  laws, '  the  necessary 
«  consequence  would  have  been,  that  the  system  of  religion 
4<  and  government  would  havebeenuniform  through  the  whole 
'«  world,  as  well  as  conformable  to  nature  and  reason,  and  the 
'«  state  of  mankind  would  have  arrived  at  human  perfection  f." 
He  proceeds  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  in  a  supernatural  dis- 
pensation, the  divine  omnipotence  should  have  imposed  it  on  all 
•mankind^  so  as  necessarily  to  engage  .their  assent  \:  And  that  it 
'must  have  forced  conviction ,  and  taken  away  'even  ilte  possibility  of 
diubt§.  Can  any  thing  be  more  unreasonable  ?  As  if  revela- 
tion could  be  of  no'  use  at  all,  except  by  an  irresistible  force  it 
overpowered  all  men's  understandings  and  wills.  But  surely, 
if  God  'gives  men  clear  discoveries  of  his  will  and  their  duty^ 
this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  glorious  instance  of  his 
tyisdom  and  goodness,  though  he  does  not  absolutely  constrai 

1    *  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  324,  f  Ibid.  vol.  v. -pi  SOU 
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them  to  assent,  which  would  be  to  take  .way  their  free  agency, 
and  to  destroy  the  economy  of  his  providence.  May  we  not 
here  apply  in  the  case  of  revelation  what  he  himself  saith  with 
regard  to  reason  ?  "  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  God,  when  he 
."  gave  us  reason,  left  us  to  our  free-will,  to  make  a  proper  or 
I"  improper  use  of  it  j  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  our  Creator, 
«  for  a  certain  rule,  and  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at  happi- 
"  ness,  and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves  when  we  fail  of 
"  it.  It  is  not  reason,  but  perverse  will,  that  makes  men  fall 
"  short  of  attainable  happiness.  And  we  are  self-condemned 
."  when  we  deviate  from  the  rule  *."  This  holds  strongly  with 
regard  to  revelation.  God  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
veal doctrines  and  laws  to  mankind,  of  great  use  and  advantage 
for  instructing  them  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  direct- 
ing them  in  the  way  to  happiness.  But  when  he  has  done 
jchis,  and  confirmed  that  revelation  with  sufficient  credentials, 
still  he  thinks  fit,  as  the  wise  moral  Governor,  to  leave  them 
jo  their  free-will,  and  the  exercise  of  their  own  moral  powers  ;- 
and  thus  deals  with  them  as  reasonable  creatures,  and  moral 
agents.  If  they  do  not  receive,  and  majke  a  right  use  of  this 
advantage,  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  is  not  to  be  blamed, 
tbut  their  own  obstinacy  and  perverseness. 

But  though  a  revelation,  if  really  given,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  come  with  such  force  as  irresistibly  to  constrain  men's  as- 
sent, and  though  it  fail  of  producing  all  those  effects  which 
might  be  justly  expected,  and  which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to 
produce,  yet  it  may  be  of  very  great  use  and  benefit  to  man- 
,kmd.  This  writer  represents  the  general  reformation  of  men 
as  an  impossible  thing  :  He  observes,  that  neither  human  nor 
divine  laws  have  been  able  to  reform  the  manners  of  men  ef- 
fectually :  yet  he  owns,  that  "  this  is  so  far  from  making  natu- 
f*  ral  or  revealed  religion,  or  any  means  that  tend  to  the  refor- 
"  mation  of  mankind,  unnecessary,  that  it  makes  them  all  more 
<c  necessary. — And  that  nothing  should  be  neglected  that  tends 
"  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  natural 
J*  religion.  And  that  nothing  may  seem  in  speculation  so  pro- 

*  Bolingliroke's  Works,  vol  v.  p.  288. 
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«  per  to  this  purpose,  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a  revelation  be- 
«  lieved  to  be  true  *."  And  he  afterwards  says,  that  "  if  the 
«  conflict  between  virtue  and  vice  in  the  great  commonwealth 
"  of  mankind  was  not  maintained  by  religious  and  civil  insti- 
«  tutions,  the  human  state  would  be  intolerable  f ."  Those 
therefore  must  be  very  ill  employed,  and  can  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  take 
pains  to  destroy  these  institutions,  to  subvert  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  thereby  to  destroy 
all  the  influence  it  might  have  on  the  minds  of  men.  If  the 
reformation  of  mankind  be  so  difficult,  notwithstanding  all  the 
powers  of  reason,  and  all  the  force  of  the  additional  light,  and 
powerful  motives,  which  revelation  furnishes,  what  could  be 
expected,  if  all  these  were  laid  aside,  and  men  were  taught  to 
have  no  regard  to  them  at  all  ? 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
scheme,  contrary  to  his  own  intention,  seems  to  furnish  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  great  usefulness  and  necessity  of  divine  re- 
velation. He  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  we  can  have  no 
certainty,  if  we  judge  by  the  phenomena,  concerning  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  his  justice  and  goodness :  That  no 
argument  can  be  brought  from  reason  in  proof  of  a  particular 
providence,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  say  it  is  impossible : 
That  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  though 
useful  to  be  believed,  are  things  which  we  have  no  ground 
from  reason  to  believe,  and  which  reason  will  neither  affirm 
nor  deny :  That  the  laws  of  nature  are  general,  and  the  parti- 
culars of  moral  duty  derived  from  them  are  very  uncertain, 
and  in  which  men  have  been  always  very  apt  to  mistake,  and, 
make  wrong  conclusions.  Now  if  it  be  of  high  importance,  as 
it  manifestly  is,  that  men  should  be  assured  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God ;  that  they  should  believe  a  particular 
providence,  extending  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
and  exercising  an  inspection  over  them,  and  their  actions  and 
affairs ;  that  they  should  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
arid  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  -,  and  that  they 
should  be  rightly  instructed  in  the  particulars  of  moral  duty ; 

*  Eolingbrolce's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  267,  268.  j  Ibid.  p.  227. 
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if  all  these  he  of  unquestionable  importance  to  be  believed  and 
known  by  mankind  (and  yet  we  can,  according  to  him,  have 
no  assiirance  of  them  by  mere  natural  reason),  then  there  is 
great  need  of  an  extraordinary  divine  revelation  to  give  us  a 
proper  certainty  in  these  matters ;  and  a  well-attested  revela- 
tion, assuring  us  of  these  things,  and  furnishing  us  with  proper 
instructions  concerning  them,  ought  to  be  received  with  the 
highest  thankfulness. 
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LETTER     XXVIII. 

Lord  Bolingbro^s  strange  Representation  of  the  Jewish  Revelation 
— His  Attempts  against  the  Truth  of  the  Mosaic  History — The 
Antiquity,  Impartiality,  and  great  Usefulness  of  that  Hist&ry 
shewn — The  Pretence,  that  Moses  was  not  &  Contemporary 
Author ,  anil  that  his  History  is  not  confirmed  by  Collateral  Testi- 
mony, and  that  there  is  no  Proof  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written 
by  Moses,  examined — The  Mosaic  History  and  Laws  not  forged 
in  the  Time  of  the  Judges,  nor  in  that  of  the  Kings,  nor  after  the 
Babylonish  Captivity— The  Charge  of  Inconsistencies  in  the  Mo- 

,  sate  Accounts  considered — The  grand  Objection  against  the  Mosaic 
History,  drawn  from  the  incredible  Nature  of  the  Facts  themselves, 
examined  at  large — The  Reason  and  Propriety  of  erecting  tlie 
Mosaic  Polity — No  Absurdity  in  supposing  God  to  have  selected 
tJie  Jews  as  a  peculiar  People — The  great  and  amazing  Differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Heathen  Nations,  as  to  the  Acknow- 
ledgment and  Adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  Him  only — The 
good  Effects  of  the  Jewish  Constitution,  and  the  valuable  Ends 
which  *were  answered  by  it — It  is  no  just  Objection  against  the 
Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  come  to  us  through  the  Hand? 
of 'the  Jews. 

SIR, 

TTAVING  considered  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  Coffered 
with  regard  to  divine  revelation  in  general,  I  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  objections  he  has  advanced  against  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  revelation.  Of  the  latter  he  sometimes  speaks 
with  seeming  respect  and  decency :  but  with  regard  to  the 
former,  he  sets  no  bounds  to  invective  and  abuse.  He  here  al- 
lows himself  without  reserve  in  all  the  licentiousness  of  re- 
proach. Far  from  admitting  it  to  be  a  true  divine  revelation, 
he  every-where  represents  it  as  the  very  worst  constitution 
that  ever  pretended  to  a  divine  original,  and  as  even  worse 
than  atheism. 

Besides  occasional  passages  every-where  interspersed  in  his 
writings,  there  are  some  parts  of  his  works,  where  he  sets  him- 
self purposely  and  at  large  to  expose  the  Mosaic  revelation.  This 
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is  the  principal  design  of  the  long  letter  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  works,  occasioned  by  one  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  ser- 
mons :  as  also  of  the  second  section  of  his  third  essay  in  the 
fourth  volume,  which  is  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Monotheism; 
and  of  the  fifteenth,  twentieth,  twenty- first,  seventy- third, 
seventy-fifth,  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  in  the  fifth  volume. 

In  considering  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objections  against  the 
holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  against 
the  books  of  Moses,  I  shall  distinctly  examine  what  he  hath 
offered  against  the  truth  of  the  scripture  history,  and  against 
the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  This  is  the 
method  he  himself  hath  pointed  out  in  the  above-mention- 
ed letter,  occasioned  by  one  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  ser- 
mons. 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  his  objections  against  the 
truth  of  the  history.  But,  first,  it  will  not  be  improper  t» 
make  some  general  observations  upon  the  scripture  history, 
and  especially  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 

And  first,  it  deserves  our  veneration  and  regard  on  the 
account  of  its  great  antiquity.  We  have  no  accounts  that  can 
in  any  degree  be  depended  upon,  or  that  have  any  pretence  ta 
be  received  as  authentic  records,  prior  to  the  Mosaic  history, 
or  indeed  till  some  ages  after  it  was  written.  But  though  it 
relateth  to  the  most  ancient  times,  it  is  observable  that  it  doth 
not  run  up  the  history  to  a  fabulous  and  incredible  antiquity, 
as  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  some  other  nations  did. 
Moses's  account  of  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
general  deluge,  &c.  reduces  the  age  of  the  world  within  the 
rules  of  a  moderate  computation,  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
best  accounts  we  have  of  the  origin  of  nations,  the  founding  of 
cities  and  empires,  the  novelty  of  arts-  and  sciences,  and  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  human  life  :  all  which  leads  us  to  as- 
sign an  age  to  the  world  which  comports  very  well  with  the  Mo- 
saic history,  but  is  no  way  compatible  with  the  extravagant  anti- 
quities of  other  eastern  nations. 

Another  thing  which  should  greatly  recommead  the  scrip- 
ture history  to  our  own  esteem,  is  the  remarkable  simplicity 
and  impartiality  of  it.  It  contains  a  plain  narration  of  facts, 
delivered  in  a  simple  unaffected  style,  without  art  or  ornament. 
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And  never  was  there  any  history  that  discovered  a  more  equal 
and  unbiassed  regard  to  truth  Several  things  are  there  re- 
corded, which,  if  the  historian  had  not  laid  it  dcwn  as  a  rule 
to  himself,  not  only  not  to  contradict  the  truth,  but  not  to 
conceal  or  disguise  it,  would  not  have  been  mentioned.  Of 
this  kind  is  what  our  author  refers  to  concerning  Jacob's  ob- 
taining the  birth-right  and  blessing  by  a  fraud  *.  For  though 
it  is  plain,  from  the  prophecy  that  was  given  forth  before  the 
birth  of  the  children,  that  the  blessing  was  originally  designed 
for  Jacob  the  younger,  in  preference  to  Esau  the  elder,  yei  the 
method  Jacob  took,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother  Rebekka,  to 
engage  his  father  Isaac  to  pronounce  the  blessing  upon  him, 
had  an  appearance  of  art  and  circumvention,  which,  consider- 
ing the  known  jealousy  and  antipathy  between  the  Edomites 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  occasion  it  might  give  t>  the 
former  to  insult  and  reproach  the  latter,  it  might  be  expeered 
an  Israelitish  historian  would  have  endeavoured  to  conceal.  To 
the  same  impartial  regard  to  truth  it  is  owing,  that  Reuben's 
incest,  and  that  of  Judah  with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar, 
from  which  descended  the  principal  families  of  the  noble  tribe 
of  Judah,  are  recorded  :  as  is  also  the  cruel  and  perfidious  act 
of  Simeon  and  Levi,  the  latter  Moses's  own  ancestor,  and  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  them  by  Jacob  on  the  account  of  it. 
This  writer,  indeed,  who  seems  determined  at  ail  hazards,  and 
upon  every  supposition,  to  find  fault  with  the  sacred  historians, 
has  endeavoured  to  turn  even  their  impartiality  to  their  disad- 
vantage. Having  mentioned  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
he  says,  that  "  the  Jews,  or  the  penmen  of  their  traditions,  had 
"  so  little  of  either,  that  they  represent  sometimes  a  patriarch 
cc  like  Jacob,  and  some  times  a  saint  like  David,  by  characters 
«  that  belong  to  none  but  the  worst  of  men  f ."  This,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  manner,  is  highly  exaggerated.  But  I  think 
nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  most  unreasonable  pre- 
judice, than  to  produce  that  as  an  instance  of  the  want  of  com- 
mon ^ense  and  common  honesty  ^  in  those  writings,  which  in  any  other 
writers  in  the  world  would  be  regarded  as  the  highest  proof 
of  their  honesty,  their  candour,  and  impartiality  ;  viz.  their  not 
taking  pains  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  faults  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  their  ancestors  j  especially  when  it  appears,  that  this  is 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  ill  p.  304»  f  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  143. 
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not  done  from  a  principle  of  malignity,  or  to  detract  from  their 
merits,  since  their  good  actions,  and  the  worthy  parts  of  their 
character,  are  also  impartially  represented,  but  merely  from  a  re- 
gard to  truth,  and  from  an  unaffected  simplicity,  which  every- 
where appears  in  their  writings,  in  a  manner  scarce  to  be  pa- 
ralleled in  any  other  historians,  and  which  derives  a  mighty 
credit  to  all  their  narrations.  But  what  above  all  shews  the 
impartiality  of  Moses,  and  of  the  other  sacred  historians  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is,  their  relating  without  disguise,  not  only  the 
faults  of  their  great  men,  but  the  frequent  revolts  and  infideli- 
ties of  the  Israelites,  and  the  punishments  which  befel  them 
on  that  account.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has,  indeed,  discovered, 
what  no  man  but  himself  would  have  been  apt  to  suspect,  that 
even  this  was  intended  to  natter  their  pride  and  vanity ;  "  be- 
«  cause,  though  they  are  represented  as  rebellious  children,  yet 
«  still  as  favourite  children — Notwithstanding  all  their  revolts, 
"  God's  predeliction  for  this  chosen  people  still  subsists. — And 
"  he  renews  his  promises  to  them  of  future  glory  and  triumph, 
"  — a  Messiah,  a  kingdom  that  should  destroy  all  others,  and 
"  last  eternally  *." — As  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which 
he  here  refers  to  as  promised  to  the  Jews,  it  was  to  be  of  a  spi- 
ritual nature,  and  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  people  of 
Israel  alone,  but  to  be  of  general  benefit  to  mankind.  And 
even  the  rejecting  of  that  Messiah  by  the  body  of  their  nation, 
and  the  punishments  and  desolations  to  which  this  should  ex- 
pose them,  were  foretold.  And  it  was  certainly  a  most  extra- 
ordinary expedient  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  people,  to  repre- 
sent them  as  having  carried  it  most  ungratefully  towards  God 
for  all  his  benefits,  and  though  not  absolutely  and  finally  reject- 
ed, yet  as  having  frequently  drawn  upon  themselves  the  most 
signal  effects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  If  the  view  of  the  sa- 
cred historians  had  been  to  flatter  the  pride  and  presumption 
of  that  people,  surely  they  might  have  represented  them  as  the 
objects  of  the  divine  favour,  without  giving  such  an  account  of 
their  conduct ;  from  which  their  enemies  have  taken  occasion 
bitterly  to  reproach  them,  as  the  most  ungrateful  and  obstinate 
race  of  men  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Nothing  could 
have  induced  them  to  record  facts  which  seemed  to  give  such  a 
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disadvantageous  idea  of  their  nation,  but  an  honest  and  impar- 
tial regard  to  truth,  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  historians. 

But  that  which  especially  distinguisheth  Moses,  and  the 
other  sacred  historians,  is  the  spirit  of  unaffected  piety  that 
every- where  breathes  in  their  writings.  We  may  observe 
throughout,  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity,  a  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  his  great  name,  a  desire  of  promoting  his  true  fear  and 
worship,  and  the  practice  of  righteousness,  and  to  engage  men 
to  a  dutiful  obedience  to  his  holy  and  excellent  laws.  Their 
history  was  not  written  merely  for  political  ends  and  views,  or 
to  gratify  curiosity,  but  for  nobler  purposes.  The  Mosaical  his- 
tory opens  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which, 
by  the  author's  own  acknowledgment,  is  an  article  of  the  high- 
est moment  in  religion.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  formation 
of  man,  of  his  primitive  state,  and  his  fall  from  that  state, 
of  the  universal  deluge,  the  most  remarkable  event  that 
ever  happened  to  mankind,  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  of  many  most  signal  acts  of  providence,  up- 
on which  depended  the  erection  and  establishment  of  a  sacred 
polity,  the  proper  design  of  which  was  to  engage  men  to  the 
adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  of  him  only,  in  opposition  to  all 
idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  recording  these  things  was  not 
only  of  immediate  use  to  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
first  published,  but  hath  had  a  great  eftcct  in  all  ages  ever  since,1 
to  promote  a  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being  among  those  who 
have  received  these  sacred  writings ;  and  it  tended  also  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine will  that  was  ever  given  to  mankind.  Nothing,  therefore/ 
can  be  more  unjust  than  the  censure  he  hath  been  pleased  to 
pass  on  a  great  part  of  the  Mosaic  history,  that  it  is  jit  only  ty 
amuse  children  with  *. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  objections  he  hath  advanced  against 
this  history. 

And,  jfr'.r/,  he  urges  that  Moses  was  not  a  contemporary  au- 
thor. This  is  not  true  with  respect  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  history  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  Many  of  the  things 
•which  are  most  objected  against,  especially  the  extraordinary; 
facts  done  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  promulgation  of 

,     *  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  304, 
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the  law  at  Sinai,  and  during  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  iri 
the  wilderness,  were  things  to  which  Moses  wa.i  not  only 
contemporary,  but  of  which  he  was  himself  an  ej^e- witness* 
As  to  that  part  of  the  history  which  is  contained  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  which  relalieth  to  events  which  happened  be* 
fore  the  time  of  Moses,  it  cannot  be  justly  objected  against  on? 
that  account ;  except  it  be  laid  down  as  a  rule^  that  no  history 
is  to  be  believed,,  which  was  written  by  an  author  who  was 
not  contemporary  to  all  the  facts  which  he  relates.  But  this 
has  never  yet  beeri  allowed  as  a  maxim  in  judging  of  the 
credit  of  any  history,  and,  if  admitted,  would  discard  some  of  the 
best  histories  now  in  the  World.  Nor  does  our  author  himself 
pretend  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  general  rule ;  but  he  wants  ta 
know  "  where  Moses  got  hi3  materials,  wheri  he  wrote  the 
<<  book  of  Genesis."  A  most  unreasonable  demand  at  this 
distance  of  time  !  As  to  the  far  greater  part  of  that  book, 
•Which  relates  to  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac* 
Jacob,  Joseph,  and  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in, 
Egypt,  these  are  evidently  things  of  which  he  maybe  supposed: 
to  have  had  full  information.  And  with  regard  to  the  events 
which  happened  before  the  tinie  of  Abraham^  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  MbSes  are  geherally  very  short ;  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  little  more  than  the  genealogies  of  persons 
and  families,  interspersed  with  a  few  brief  anecdotes,  the  me- 
mor^  of  which  was  easily  preserved.  The  most  remarkable 
event  during  that  period,  and  of  which  MoSes  gives  the  most 
particular  account^  was  the  universal  deluge.  And  this  must 
have  been  then  very  well  known.  His  not  giving  into  the  e£- 
travagant  antiquities  of  some  of  the  eastern  nations*  and  hia 
not  attempting  to  fill  up  that  period  with  such  fabulous  ro- 
mantic accounts  as  have  been  invented  since  his  time,  among 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  is  2  strong  presumption  in 
his  favour ;  and  the  plainness,  simplicity,  and  impartial  love 
of  truth,  which,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  appears  in  his 
history,  makes  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  had  the  ac- 
fcbunts  he  gives  from  memorials  which  he  knew  might  be  de- 
pended iipon.  What  ways  they  had  of  transmitting  the  me* 
rhory  of  things  in  those  ancient  times,  we  cannot  at  this  dis- 
tance distinctly  explain,  but  that  they  had  several  ways  qf 
VOL.  II*  F 
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ing  this  we  may  be  well  assured.  And  it  has  been  often  ob- 
served by  learned  men,  through  how  few  stages  the  tradition 
might  run  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  and  from  him  to  Moses, 
considering  the  long  lives  of  the  first  men  *.  The  only  thing 
mentioned  by  this  writer  as  what  Moses  could  not  have  re- 
ceived by  history  or  tradition,  is  the  circumstantial  account 
given  by  him  of  the  creation  of  the  world  :  with  regard  to 
whicli  he  observes,  that  "  Adam  himself  could  only  have  re- 
"  lated  to  him  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  sixth  day,  but 
"  nothing  that  preceded  this."  It  will  be  easily  allowed,  that 
the  account  of  this  must  have  been  originally  owing  to  extraor- 
dinary revelation.  And  very  worthy  it  was  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom to  grant  such  a  revelation  to  the  first  parents  and  ances- 
tors of  the  human  race,  since  it  was  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  mankind  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it ;  and  our  au- 
thor himself  owns,  that  "  it  leads  men  to  acknowledge  a  su- 
"  preme  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled  to  the  meanest  understand- 
"  ing  f."  And  it  may  be  justly  concluded,  that  the  ac- 
count of  this  was  transmitted  with  great  care  from  our  first 
parents  to  their  descendants,  and  preserved  among  the  most 
religious  of  them  :  which  might  the  better  be  done,  if,  as  is 
very  probable,  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  was  appoint- 
ed from  the  beginning  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  it.  So  that 
the  preservation  of  this  very  important  tradition  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  even  abstracting  from  Moses's  divine  inspiration, 
which,  if  in  any  thing  tradition  had  become  imperfect,  might 
easily  enable  him  to  supply  the  defects  of  it. 

Another  objection,  on  which  his  Lordship  seems  to  lay  a 
great  stress,  for  invalidating  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
is,  that  the  principal  facts  are  not  confirmed  by  collateral  testi- 
mony :  and  by  collateral  testimony  he  understands,  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  had  no  common  interest  of  country,  religion, 
or  profession^.  But  such  collateral  testimony  as  this,  is  no  way 
necessary  to  the  authenticity  of  history.  Many  histories  are 
very  reasonably  believed  which  have  no  such  collateral  testimony 

*  Mr  Hume  makes  the  great  length  of  men's  lives,  aa  recorded  in  the  Mofau: 
biftory  to  be  an  objection  againfl  it.  Eflay  on  Miracles,  p.  £06.  But  Lord 
Eolingbroke  allows,  that  the  lives  of  men  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world  were 
probably  much  longer  than  ours.  Vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

I  E-Jingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  25:J.  f  Ibid.  p.  281,  ii8i.'. 
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to  confirm  them.  Such  testimony  is  frequently  not  to  be  had, 
nor  could  reasonably  be  expected  with  relation  to  many  of  the 
facts  recorded  by  Moses.  As  to  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, which  relateth  to  the  times  of  greatest  antiquity,  little  help 
can  be  expected  from  collateral  testimony,  since  there  is  no 
history  of  those  times  now  extant  so  ancient  as  his  own.  And 
yet  there  are  considerable  traces  of  tradition  which  have  been 
preserved  among  other  nations,  concerning  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  during  that  period,  as  hath  been  often  shewn 
by  learned  men  *  j  especially  with  relation  to  that  which  is  the 

*  His  Lordfhip  frequently  fpcaks  with  grest  contempt  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  learned  to  fupport  the  hirtory  of  Mofcs  by  collateral  teftimonics,  thofe 
of  Egyptian?,  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  and  even  Greeks.  See  particularly  vol. 
iii.  p.  -280,  2R1.  Yet  he  fays,  "  The  man  who  gives  the  leaft  credit  to  the 
"  Mofaic  hiftory,  will  agree  very  readily,  that  thefe  five  books  contain  traditions 
"  of  a  very  great  antiquity  :  fome  of  which  were  preferved  and  propagated  by 
"  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  and  by  other  hiftorians  as  well  as 
"  Mofes.  Many  of  them  may  be  true,  though  they  will  not  ferve  as  vouchers 
"  for  one  another."  And  he  farther  obferves,  that  "  three  df  four  ancient 
*'  neighbouring  nations,  of  v/hom  we  have  fome  knowledge,  feemed  to  have  a 
"  common  fund  of  traditions,  which  they  varied  according  to  their  different  fys- 
"  terns  of  religion,  philofophy,  and  policy."  Ibid.  p.  28-2.  And  iince  he  here 
fuppofes,  that  the  nations  he  refers  to  had  different  fyftems  cf  religion  and  po- 
licy, and  were  evidently  neither  of  the  fame  country,  natioh,  or  religion,  with 
the  people  of  Ifrael,  the  tcftimonies  they  give  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Mofiic 
writings  may  be  juftly  regarded  as  collateral  testimony,  even  according  to  the  ac- 
count he  himfelf  is  pleafed  to  give  of  it,  viz.  that  it  is  the  teflimony  of  thofe  -who 
had  no  common  interest  of  country,  religion,  or  profcffiin.  So  that  after  all  his  clamours 
againft  the  Mcfaic  history  for  want  of  collateral  testimony,  he  himfelf  in  effecit 
owns,  that,  in  ftveral  inftances  at  leaft,  and  with  regard  to  fome  of  the  facls 
there  related,  collateral  teftimonies  may  be  produced,  which  therefore  are  very 
properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned.  Thefe  tefHmoniss  relate  to  feveral 
things  in  tlie  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  long  lives  of  the  iirft  men 
• — the  general  deluge,  with  fome  of  the  remarkable  particulars  recorded  by  Mofes 
relating  to  it — the  d-  .^ -notion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — the  excellent  character 
of  Abraham,  and  feveral  particulars  in  his  life,  and  that  of  Ifoac  and  Jacob— 
JoCeph's  being  envied  by  his  brethren,  and  fold  into  Egypt — his  great  advance- 
ment there,  and  wise  adminiftration,  arid  preferving  Egypt  in  a  time  of  famine 
—many  things  relating  to  Mofes  himfelf — his  great  wifdom — -his  being- oppofcd 
by  the  Egyptian  magicians — his  leading  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  whilft  tli3 
Egyptians  who  pursued  them  were  compelled  to  defift — his  bridging  them 
through  the  dtferts  of  Arabia  to  Mount  Sinai — the  law  given  by  him  as  from 
God — his  noble  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  prohibiting  the  reprefentino-  or 
•*vor(hipping  him  by  any  corporeal  images — many  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
law,  uififtre  t  from  thote  of  other  nations.  The  reader  rrjay  fee  moft  Q( 
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most  extraordinary  .of  them  all,  the  universal  deluge.  Nor  can 
sny  thing  be  more  false  and  contrary  to  known  fact,  than  what 
this  writer  boldly  affirms,  that  "  the  tradition  of  Noah's  de- 
«  luge  is  vouched  by  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Moses  j 
"  and  that  the  memory  of  that  catastrophe  was  known  only  to 
"  one  people,  and  preserved  in  one  corner  of  the  earth  *." 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  general  tradition  in  confirmation  of 
it  f ,  but  there  are  many  proofs  of  it  all  over  the  earth,  many 
phenomena  which  plainly  lead  us  to  acknowledge  that  there 
has  been  such  a  deluge,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  reason- 
ably accounted  for. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  history  which  relaterh  to 
the  laws  given  to  the  Israelites,  and  the  extraordinary  facts 
whereby  the  authority  of  those  laws  was  established,  they  were 
riot  only  things  of  which  Moses  had  certain  knowledge,  and  in 
which  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  but  they  were  of  a  most 
public  nature,  and  to  which  the  whole  nation  were  witnesses. 
The  facts  were  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  accounts  of  them  could 
not  possibly  have  been  imposed  by  Moses  at  that  time  upon 
the  people,  if  they  had  not  been  true,  nor  could  they  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  they  were  done  before  their  eyes,  if  they 
had  not  been  done.  And  these  facts  having  been  all  along 
from  that  time  received  by  that  people,  together  with  the  laws 
in  confirmation  of  which  they  were  wrought,  furnished)  a  proof 
of  authenticity  to  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  history,  which  can 
scarce  be  paralleled  in  any  other. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  force  of  this  can  be  avoided,  supposing 
Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  this  is  what 
Lord  Bolingbroke  thinks  cannot  be  proved.  He  has  made  a 
kind  of  representation  after  his  own  way  of  what  Mr  Abbadie 
has  offered  to  this  purpose  ;  and  adds,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  an  example  of  greater  trifling  |.  But  whosoever  will  take 

things  collected  by  Graihts  de  V-rit.  Rdi^  Christ,  lib.  i.  fee.  1G.  I  think  any 
i  ni  partial  person  n-ill  be  of  opinion,  that  there  is  as  much  collateral  teftimony  as 
could  be  reasonably  expec'led  concerning  things  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  and 
from  perfons  who  were  not  of  the  Js:wiih  nation  or  religion,  and  several  of  whom 
were  prof  fled  enemies  to  both. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  254. 

f  See  concerning  this,  Grotius  dc  Verit.  Relig.  Christ  lib.  i.  fee  1 6.  See  alfo 
J?evclat  on  examined  r.urth  Candour,  parti,  diflert.  13,  14. 

$  Bolingbrokt's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  27/>,  U7G. 
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pains  to  examine  the  argument,  not  as  he  is  pleased  to  repre- 
sent it,  but  as  it  stands  in  Mr  Abbadie's  own  book,  will  find 
how  little  he  has  offered  that  can  in  any  degree  take  off  the 
force  of  his  reasoning.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  know  what  greater 
proof  can  reasonably  be  desired  of  Moses's  being  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch  than  is  given.  The  whole  nation,  among 
whom  those  books  have  been  always  received  with  great  vene- 
ration, as  containing  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  their  his- 
tory and  their  laws,  have  constantly  attributed  them  to  Moses. 
All  those  of  foreign  nations  that  have  mentioned  their  history 
or  their  laws,  have  always  supposed  Moses  to  have  been  the 
author  of  them.  Never  has  it  been  denied  till  these  latter  ages, 
after  so  long  a  possession,  upon  some  cavils  and  exceptions, 
whixch  are  really  trifling,  and  which  have  been  sufficiently  an- 
swered. And  if  all  this  will  riot  be  allowed  to  be  a  proof,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  thing  of  this  nature  should  ever  be  proved. 
It  hath  all  the  proof  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit 
of ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke's  own 
acknowledgment,  to  demand  more.  "  Common  sense,"  saith 
he,  "  requires  that  every  thing  proposed  to  the  understanding, 
"  should  be  accompanied  with  such  proof  as  the  nature  of  it 
"  can  furnish.  He  who  requires  more,  is  guilty  of  absurdity  ; 
"  he  who  requires  less,  of  rashness  *." 

There  is  then  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  desired  in  such 
a  case,  that  the  books  containing  the  original  history  and  laws 
given  to  the  people  of  Israel  were  written  by  Moses,  as  the 
whole  nation  to  whom  the  history  belonged,  and  who  were 
governed  by  those  laws,  and  received  them  as  the  rule  of  their 
polity,  have  constantly  affirmed.  And  of  this  they  must  be 
allowed  to  be  competent  witnesses.  His  Lordship  indeed,  with 
a  view  to  shew  how  little  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  how  easily  those  laws  might  be  imposed 
upon  them,  mentions  "  the  little  time  that  it  took  to  establish 
"  the  divine  authority  of  the  Alcoran  among  thexArabs,  a  people 
"  not  more  incapable  to  judge  of  Mahomet  and  his  book,  than 
"  we  may  suppose  the  Israelites  to  have  been  to  judge  of  Moses 
t(  and  his  book,  if  he  left  any,  whether  of  law  alone,  or  of  his- 
"  tory  and  law  both  f ."  But  this  observation  is  little  to  the 
purpose.  The  Arabians  were  sufficient  vouchers,  that  the  Al- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  246.  |  Ibid.  p.  278. 
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coran  was  the  book  leir.  tli-^m  by  Mahomet,  containing  the  re~ 
relations  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  heaven.  In  this 
they  are  to  be  credited.  So  are  the  Jew's,  that  the  books  con- 
taining the  original  history  and  laws  of  their  nation  were  written 
by  Moses.  As  to  the  divine  authority  of  those  laws,  this  must 
be  tried  by  other  arguments.  But  however  stupid  we  may 
suppose  the  Arabians  to  have  been,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
the  power  of  Mahomet  to  have  made  them  believe,  that  they 
themselves  had  heard  his  laws  distinctly  delivered  with  the 
most  amazing  solemnity  from  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  above 
six  hundred  thousand  men,  if  there  Had  been  no  such  thing  : 
or  that  he  wrought  a  series  of  stupendous  miracle's  before  their 
eyes,  if  he  had  not  done  so.  And  accordingly  he  was  too  wise 
to  put  the  proof  of  his  pwn  divine  mission,  or  of  the  authority 
of  his  laws,  upon  facts  of  such  a  nature  :  which  would  have 
been  the  most  effectual  way  he  could  have  taken  to  detect  and 
expose  his  own  imposture.  But  he  pretended  to  have  received 
communications  and  revelations 'from  heaven,  the  truth  of 
which  depended  upon  his  own  credit.  The  same  observation 
may  be  made  concerning  those  celebrated  lawgivers  of  antiquity, 
who  pretended  to  have  received  their  laws  from  the  gods,  as 
Minos,  Numa,  and  others.  None  of  them  ever  put  the  proof 
of  the  divine  authority  of  their  laws  upon  public  facts  of  the 
most  miraculous  and  'extraordinary  nature,  done  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  people,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  they  appealed  to 
them.  They  pretended  to  directions  from  oracles,  or  to  secret 
communications  with  the  deity, '  of  which  the  people  had  no 
proof,  aiid  which  they  received  'solely  upon  their  authority. 
But  Moses  put  the  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  his  laws 
upon  sensible  facts,  of  the  most  public  nature,  and  of  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  to  whom  these  laws  were  given, 
were  witnesses.  Appeals  Were  made  to  the  people,  at  the  time 
when  these  laws  were  delivered,  concerning  those  facts  as  done 
in  their  sight,  and  which  they  themselves  could  not  possibly 
deny.  The  accounts  of  those  facts  are  so  interwoven  with  thfe 
laws,  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  •' Some  of  the  principal 
motives  to  engage  the  people  to  an  observance  of  those  laws  are 
founded  on  those  facts.  Many  of  the'  laws  were  peculiarly  d&> 
signed  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  facts,  and  cannot 
be  otherwise  accounted  for  than  by  supposing  the  truth  of  those 
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facts  to  which  they  relate.     And  this  was  the  professed  design 
of  the  institution  of  several  of  their  sacred   rites,  which  were 
appointed  to  be  solemnly  observed  by  the  whole  of  the  nation, 
in  every  age  from  the  beginning  of  their  polity,  i.  e.  from  the 
time  when  they  first  received  these  laws,  and  their  constitution 
was  established.  There  were  several  public  monuments,  which 
subsisted  several  ages,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  cf  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  facts.     The  people  were  commanded,  as 
by  divine  authority,  frequently  to  consider  those  facts,  and  to 
take  care  to  transmit  them  to  their  children.    To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  in   all   the   remaining  writings  published  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  ages,  among  that  nation,  whether 
of  an  historical,  moral,  or  devotional  kind,  there  is  a   constant 
reference   to  those  facts  as  of  undoubted  credit  and  authority. 
They  are  repeated  on  so  many  different  occasions,  so  often  and 
solemnly  appealed  to,  that  it  appeareth,  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence which  the  thing  is  capable  of,  that  these  facts  have  been 
all  along  universally  known  and  acknowledged,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  constantly  kept  up  among  that  people.     And 
upon  the  truth  and  authority  of  these  facts,  their  peculiar  con- 
stitution, whereby  they  were  so  remarkably  distinguished  from 
all  other  nations,  was  plainly  founded  :  nor  can  it  well  be  con- 
ceived how  it  could  have  been  established  among  them  without 
those  facts.     It  strengthens  all  this,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
scarce  ever  was  there  any  people  so  well  fitted  by  their  consti- 
tution for  preserving  and  transmitting  the  remembrance  of  their 
laws  and  facts,  as  the  people  of  Israel.     Their  weekly  sabbath, 
the  observance  of  which  was  bound  upon  them  in  the  strictest 
manner,   and  which  was  a  constant  memorial  to  them  of  their 
religion  and  law :   their  sabbatical   years,  an  institution  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature,  and  which  furnished  a  visible  proof 
of  the   divine  original  and  authority  of  that  law,  and  in  which 
it  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  whole  nation  assembled 
together  at  their  solemn  festivals  :  the  exact  care  that  was  taken 
to  keep  up  the  distinction  of  tribes,  and  the  genealogies  of  the 
several  families  in  their  tribes,  on  which  their  legal  right  to  their 
inheritances  and  possessions  depended,  and   which   they  could 
trace  to  the  time  when  the  first  division  of  the  land  was  made, 
and  their  constitution  established,  with  vlrch  the  laws  and  facts 
were  intimately  connected  :  ail  these  things  laid  them  under 
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peculiar  obligations,  and  gave  them  peculiar  advantages  for  pre- 
serving the  remembrance  pf  their  law,  and  the  facts  done  in 
attestation  to  it.  Taking  these  considerations  together,  the  evi- 
dence for  the  laws  and  facts  is  as  strong  as  can  reasonably  be  de- 
sired for  any  facts  done  in  past  ages.  And  I  am  persuaded  the 
evidence  would  never  have  b»een  contested,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  pretended  incredibility  of  the  facts  themselves.  But  before 
I  come  to  consider  this,  I  shall  take  notice  of  some  other  ex- 
ceptions made  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  credit  of  this  history. 
He  mentions  it  as  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  "  the  priests 
*'  in  Egypt  and  Judea  were  intrusted  with  the  public  records," 
and  that  this  shews  how  little  they  are  to  be  depended  Upon  *. 
And  he  asks,  "  With  what  face  can  we  suspect  the  authenticity 
st  of  the  Egyptian  accounts  by  Manetho  and  others,  which  were 
"  compiled  and  preserved  by  Egyptian  priests,  when  we  received 
"  the  Old  Testament  on  the  faith  of  Jewish  scribes,  a  most  ig- 
?*  nqrant  and  lying  race  -j-  ?"  But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  or  gross 
misrepresentation  to  pretend,  that  the  Jewish  history  and  sacred 
writings,  particularly  those  of  Moses,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  or  Jewish  scribes  alone.  If,  like  the  Egyptian  laws  and 
records,  they  had  been  wrapt  up  in  sacred  characters  and  hiero- 
glyphics, which  the  priests  only  understood,  and  of  which  they 
alone  were  the  authorised  guardians  and  interpreters,  and  which 
were  carefully  disguised  and  concealed  from  the  people,  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  this  pretence.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
their  history  and  laws  were  put  into  the  common  language  :  the 
people  were  commanded  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  that  were  given  them,  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  those  facts  by  which  their  law  was  established.  It  was 
urged  upon  them  in  the  name  of  God  himself,  to  meditate  up- 
on them  continually,  to  speak  of  them  in  their  houses,  and 
teach  them  diligently  to  their  children.  They  were  taught  to 
believe  that  their  interest  in  the  favour  of  God,  their  public 
£nd  private  happiness  depended  upon  it.  No  part  of  their 
history  and  laws  was  kept  as  a  secret  from  the  people :  all  was 
open  and  undisguised.  And  this  was  so  different  from  the 
arts  of  impostors,  or  of  designing  politicians^  as  affords  a  strong 
^resumption,  that  all  was  founded 'on  truth  and  fact. 

*  Bblingbroke'e  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  225,  2£tf.  -f  Ibid,  p,  205. 
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Our  author  is  very  willing  to  have  it  believed,  that  these 
writings  were  forged  after  the  time  of  Moses  ;  and  the  time  he 
seems  to  fix  upon  as  the  likeliest  for  such  a  forgery  is  that  of 
the  Judges  *.  But  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  such  a 
supposition.  To  suppose  them  to  have  been  forged  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  or  the  elders  that  immediately  succeeded  him,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  forged  in  the  days 
of  Moses  himself.  -  It  must  then  have  been  very  well  known, 
whether  these  were  the  laws  that  were  given  by  Moses,  and 
whether  the  facts  there  referred  to  as  things  of  public  notoriety, 
and  known  to  the  whole  nation,  were  really  done  or  not ;  since 
great  numbers  must  have  been  able  to  contradict  or  detect  them, 
if  they  had  been  false :  arid  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the 
elders  that  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  seen  those 
mighty  acts,  who  could  have  had  authority  enough  to  have  im- 
posed those  laws  and  facts  upon  the  people  ?  The  deliverance 
out  of  Egypt,  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
the  laws  and  constitutions  appointed  by  Moses  in  the  name  of 
God,  the  extraordinary  facts  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  him, 
their  introduction  into  Canaan,  and  the  manner  of  their  settle- 

*  His  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  «'  the   four  centuries  the  Israelites 
"  pafled  under  their  Judges,  may  well  be  compared  to  the  heretical"  (by  which 
he  underftands  the  fabulous)  '*  ages  of  the  Greeks."     The  reafon  he  gives  for 
this  is  pretty  extraordinary.     He  says,  "  thofc  of  the  Greeks  were  generally 
"  baftards  of  fome  god  or  ether  ;  and  thofe  of  the  Jews  were  always  appointed 
"  by  God  to  defend  his  people,  and  deftroy  their  enemies."     As  if  the  being  a 
baflard  of  fome  god  or  other,  and  the  being  appointed  by  God  for  delivering  and 
defending  his  people,  were  of  the  fame  ftgnihcancy,  and  equally  abfurd  and  fa- 
bulous: though  under  fuch  a  polity  as  the  Mofaical  was,  their  having  their  judges 
and  deliverers  extraordinarily  railed  and   appointed  by  God,  had  nothing  in  it 
but  what  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  their    conftitution.       And 
whereas  he  mentions  it  to  the  diiadvantage  of  the  Jewish  hiftory  under  that  pe- 
riod, that  we  there  read  of  Ehud  an  ajfajfin,  and  Jephthah  a  rubber •,  and  David 
a  captain  of  banditti,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  last  does,  .not  properly  belong 
to  the  times  of  the  Judges,  and  is  only  thrown   in  out  of  it  is  great  good  will  to 
the  memory  of  that  illustrious  prince  :  and  as  to  the  two  former,  without  enter- 
ing into  a  particular  confideration  of  the  accounts  which  are  givea  of  them  *,  it 
may  juttly  be  affirmed,  that  thefe  inftances  do  not  afford  a  (hadow  of  a  proof,  that 
the  hiitory  is  fabulous,  and  doth  not  contain  a  true  account  of  fads. 

*  See   concerning  Ehud,  Arfuicr  to  Llristiarity  at  eld  at  tkt  Creation     Vol. 
ti.  p.  334.  2d  edit. 
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ment  there,  must  have  been  comparatively  fresh  in  their  re- 
membrance. It  appears  by  Jephthah's  answer  to  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  that  the  people  cf  Israel  were  in  his  time  very 
well  acquainted  with  their  own  history,  and  with  what  had 
happened  to  them  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Judges  xi.  12,  &C. 
The  same  thing  appears  from  the  Song  of  Deborah,  ch.  v.  4,  5. 
and  from  the  answer  of  Gideon,  ch.  vi.  13.  And  it  cannot 
without  great  absurdity  bo  supposed,  that  they  could  at  that 
time  have  had  a  body  of  laws  imposed  upon  them  as  the  laws 
of  Moses,  and  laws  by  which  their  nation  had  been  governed 
ever  since  his  time,  though  they  had  not  known  those  laws 
before  :  or,  that  they  could  have  been  made  to  believe,  that  the 
facts  referred  to  in  those  books  were  facts  of  which  their  whole 
nation  had  been  witnesses,  and  which  they  themselves  had  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors,  and  the  memory  of  which  had  been 
constantly  preserved  among  them,  though  they  had  never  heard 
of  these  facts :  or,  that  such  and  such  sacred  rtfes  and  ordi- 
nances h?.d  been  instituted,  and  constantly  observed  and  solem- 
nized in  their  nation,  in  remembrance  of  those  facts,  if  till 
then  they  had  been  utter  strangers  to  the  observance  of  those 
rites.  And  what  renders  this  still  more  improbable  is,  that 
during  that  period  there  was  for  the  .mcs.t  part  no  general  go- 
vernor who  had  authority  over  the  whole,  as  the  kings  had  af- 
terwards. The  several  tribes  seem  to  have  been  very  much 
in  a  state  of  independency,  and  to  have  had  the  government 
within  themselves.  Few  of  their  judges  exercised  an  authority 
over  all  the  tribes :  nor  were  any  of  them  priests  till  the  time 
of  Eli.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  how  was  it  possible  to  have 
imposed  a  new  body  of  laws  and  history  upon  the  whole  na- 
tion, especially  laws  so  different  from  the  laws  and  customs  of 
all  other  countries,  and  which  enacted  the  severest  penalties  a- 
gainst  the  idolatries  to  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  so 
strongly  addicted,  and  which  the  Israelites  were  so  prone  to 
imitate  ?  If  some  of  the  tribes  had  received  them,  what  likeli- 
hood is  there  that  all  would  have  done  so,  or  would  have  re- 
garded them  as  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  as  obligatory  on  the 
whole  community,  when  they  were  so  contrary  to  their  own 
inclinations,  and  had  never  been  imposed  upon  their  nation 
before  ?  Nothing  less  than  such  an  authority  as  that  which 
Moses  claimed  in  the  name  of  God  himself,  and  which  was 
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enforced  by  such  illustrious  divine  attestations,  could  have  pre- 
vailed with  them  to  have  submitted  to  those  laws,  or  to  have 
received  those  facts.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
manifest  from  the  account  given  in  the  book  of  Judges,  which 
is  the  only  account  of  that  time  that  we  have  to  depend  upon? 
that  the  general  state  of  things  during  that  period  was  this  : 
The  people  frequently  fell  into  a  compliance  with  the  idola- 
trous rites  of  the  neighbouring  countries :  but  when  public  ca- 
lamities befel  them,  and  which  they  regarded  as  punishments 
upon  them  for'  their  transgressions  of  their  law,  they  were 
made  sensible  of  their  guilt,  and  again  returned  to  the  obser- 
vance of  it,  and  to  the  adoration  of  the  only  true  God  as  there 
prescribed  ;  and  they  were  encouraged  by  the  great  things  God 
had  formerly  done  for  their  nation,  to  apply  to  him  for  deli- 
verance from  their  oppressors.  So  that  every  thing  during  that 
period  shews,  that  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  worship  of  God 
and  of  him  alone,  free  from  idolatry  and  polytheism,  was  then 
the  established  constitution,  which  they  themselves  regarded  as 
of  divine  authority,  notwithstanding  they  too  often  suffered 
themselves  to  be  seduced  into  deviations  from  it. 

After  the  sera  of  the  Judges,  followed  that  of  the  Kings. 
King  David  lived  very  early  in  that  period  :  and  it  appears* 
with  the  utmost  evidence,  from  the  history  and  writings  of 
that  great  prince,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  then  held  in  the 
highest  veneration,  as  of  divine  authority,  and  that  the  facts 
there  recorded  were  universally  believed  and  acknowledged  ; 
and  though  some  of  the  succeeding  Kings  deviated  from  that 
law  into  the  idolatries  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  yet  th?.t 
law  never  lost  its  authority,  and  the  observance  of  it  was  soon 
restored.  The  design  of  the  prophets,  of  whom  there  was  a 
succession  during  that  period,  was  to  keep  the  people  close  to 
the  observance  of  that  law  :  and  the  extraordinary  facts  by 
which  the  authority  of  it  was  established,  were  still  had  in  re- 
jnembrance  :  and  on  the  credit  of  that  law,  and  of  chose  ex- 
traordinary facts,  they  still  looked  upon  themselves  to  be  God;s 
peculiar  people.  This  writer  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  assert, 
that  "  there  were  times  when  they  had  actually  no  body  of 
"  law  among  them,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  it 
"  had  been  long  lost  *."  But  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose, 
*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  276- 
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that  ever  there  was  a  time  under  any  of  their  kings,  when  they 
had  actually  no  body  of  law  among  them,  or  that  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses  had  been  ever  entirely  lost.  This  cannot  be 
justly  concluded  from  the  surprise  expressed  at  Hilkiah's  the 
High  Priest's  finding  the  bo.ok  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  in  the 
temple,  when  they  repaired  it  in  Josiah's  reign  :  for  this  is 
justly  supposed  to  be  either  the  original  book  of  the  law  written 
by  Moses  himself,  and  ordered  to  be  lodged  in  a  coffer  at  the 
side  of  the  ark,  and  which  was  found  when  the  ark  was  re- 
moved, on  occasion  pf  the  temple  and  holy  of  holies  being  re- 
paired ;  or  at  least  an  authentic  copy  of  great  antiquity  and 
authority,  kept  in  the  temple,  and  which  might  have  been  ne- 
glected, or  thought  to  have  been  lost.  But  it  would  be  absurd 
to  imagine,  that  there  was  no  copy  of  the  law  at  all  remaining 
in  any  private  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  priests  or 
prophets.  And  it  may  very  reasonably  be  conceived,  that  up- 
cn  finding  an  authentic  book  of  the  law  of  such  venerable 
antiquity,  the  attention  of  the  king  and  great  men  might  be 
more  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  things  contained  there,  and 
they  might  make  a  much  stronger  impression  upon  them,  than 
they  had  ever  done  before,  even  supposing  they  had  read  or 
heard  the  same  things  out  of  some  other  copy  of  the  law,  of 
less  authority,  and  which  was  not  so  much  to  be  depended 
upon.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  account  that  is  given  us 
of  this  matter,  of  what  our  author  mentions,  concerning  the 
little  time  the  reading  of  the  book  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
took  up  •,  from  whence  he  concludes,  that  it  contained  nothing 
but  the  law  strictly  so  called,  or  the  recapitulation  of  it  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  :  though  if  that  copy  had  contained  no 
more  than  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  this  is  a  collection  not 
only  of  the  principal  laws  given  by  Moses,  but  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  miraculous  facts  whereby  the  divine  authority  of 
the  law  was  attested.  As  to  what  he  insinuates,  that  all  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  were  composed  after  the  captivity, 
and  that  Esdras  and  his  successors  compiled  the  written  law  *, 
I  shall  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  offered 
to  demonstrate  the  palpable  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  such  a 

*  Bolingbroke's  Work?,  vol.  iv.  p.  359.  vol.  v,  p.  229. 
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supposition  *.  I  shall  only  at  present  observe,  that  the  pre- 
serving of  the  Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  between 
whom,  from  the  time  of  their  first  settling  in  that  country,  and 
the  Jews,  there  was  a  fixed  antipathy  and  opposition,  affordeth 
a  plain  proof,  that  the  code  of  the  Mosaic  history  and  laws  was 
not  the  invention  or  composition  of  Esdras,  but  had  been  pre- 
served among  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  place  of  whom 
the  Samaritans  came.  And  the  remarkable  conformity  there 
is  between  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  code  of  the  Pentateuch, 
both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  facts,  gives  a  signal  confirmation 
of  the  antiquity  and  integrity  of  the  Mosaic  history  and  laws, 
and  how  far  the  Hebrew  code  is  to  be  depended  u'pon. 

But  to  proceed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  farther  objections.  Irt 
order  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Mosaic  history,  he  hath  taken 
all  occasions  to  charge  it  with  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions. Thus  he  tells  us,  that  the  Mosaic  account  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  itself,  in  supposing  that  the  unity  of  God 
was  the  original  tradition  derived  from  Adam,  and  yet  that  it 
was  lost,  and  polytheism  established  in  its  stead  in  the  days  of 
Serah  :  or  at  least  of  Terah  and  Abraham,  four  hundred  years 
after  the  deluge.  He  thinks  it  absurd  to  suppose,  "  that  the 
"  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  that  God  who  had  destroyed 
"  arid  restored  the  world,  just  before,  could  be  wholly  lost  in 
"  the  memory  of  mankind,  and  his  worship  entirely  forgot, 
"  whilst  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  deluge  were  yet  alive  -f." 
The  whole  force  of  this  objection  depends  upon  his  own  ab- 
surd way  of  stating  the  case,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  the  only 
true  God  were  supposed  to  be  then  entirely  lost  and  forgotten?- 
among  mankind.  True  religion  and  the  true  worship  of  God 
might  have  been  considerably  corrupted  in  that  time,  and  ido- 
latry might  have  made  a  great  progress,  though  the  knowledge 
cf  the  true  God  was  not  entirely  lost  and  forgotten  among  men  : 
as  our  author  himself,  when  it  is  for  his  purpose,  thinks  fit  to- 
own. 

With  the  same  view  of  proving  inconsistencies  on  the  Mosaic 
history,  he  observes,  that  "  it  is  repugnant  to  human  nature  to 
"  suppose,  that  the  Israelites  should,  in  the  course  of  so  few 

*  See"  Reflexions  qn  Lord  Boiingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Stud/  and  Ufa, of 
History,"  p.  51.  &  feq. 

f  Boiingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  19,  CO.  21 7,- 218, 
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"  generations,  become  confirmed  and  hardened  idolaters  in  E- 
"  gypt,  and  should  in  so  short  a  time  not  only  forget  the  tra* 
"  ditions  of  their  fathers,  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
"  and  of  Jacob,  but  that  they  should  have  been  as  much 
"  wedded  to  idolatry  as  the  Egyptians  themselves  were  *." 
He  himself  furnisheth  an  answer  to  this,  when  he  observes* 
that  "  polytheism  and  idolatry  have  a  close  connexion  with 
«  the  ideas  and  affections  of  rude  and  ignorant  men."  And 
that  "  the  vulgar  embrace  polytheism  and  idolatry  very  easily, 
«  even  after  the  true  doctrine  of  a  divine  unity  has  been  taught 
«  and  received  f ."  It  may  well  be  conceived^  that  during 
their  abode  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  might  have  contracted  n 
great  fondness  for  the  Egyptian  customs.  They  might  be  al- 
lured by  the  power  and  splendor  of  the  Egyptians,  to  entertain 
a  good  opinion  of  their  religion  :  and  the  extreme  misery  and 
distress  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  servitude,  might 
lead  many  of  them  to  question  the  promises  made  to  Abraham 
and  their  ancestors,  and  make  them  more  ready  to  deviate  from 
the  religion  derived  to  them  from  their  fathers  :  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  they  entirely  forgot  it,  but  mixed  idola- 
trous rites  with  it.  And  even  after  their  deliverance  from  E* 
gypt,  the  idolatrous  habits  and  customs  many  of  them  had  sa 
deeply  imbibed,  were  not  soon  laid  aside.  It  may  easily  be? 
supposed,  that  they  would  endeavour  to  reconcile  and  unite 
them  with  the  religion  Moses  taught  them.  And  this  seems 
particularly  to  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf.  He  mentions  it  as  an  incredible  thing, 
that  tf  they  forgot  the  true  God  even  when  he  conducted  them 
"  through  the  desert :  They  revolted  from  him  even  whilst  the 
"  peals  of  thunder  that  proclaimed  his  descent  on  the  moun- 
"  tain  rattled  in  their  ears,  and  whilst  he  dictated  his  laws  to 
'<  them  J."  He  adds,  that  "  if  the  miracles  recorded  to  have 
"  been  wrought  had  been  really  wrought,  nothing  less  than 
"  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  could  have  made  these  real  mi- 
«  racles  ineffectual."  "I  know  farther/'  says  he,  «  most  in- 
«  tnitively,  that  no  creature  of  the  .same  nature  as- 1  am  of,  and 
"  I  presume  the  Israelites  were  human  creatures,  could  resist 
"  the  evidence  of  such  revelations,  such  miracles,  and  such 
(<  traditions,  as  ate  recorded  in  the  bible  :  That  they  must  have 

.*  Boimgbroke's  Wcrks,  vol.  Iv.  p.  222,  223.     f-  I'jid.  p.  21,  '22.      f  Ibid,  p.  58:3 
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"  terrified  tbo  most  audacious,  and  have  convinced  the  mos£ 
"  increclaious  *."  Thus,  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
Mosaic  history,  he  cries  up  the  irresistible  force  of  the  revela- 
tions and  miracles  wrought  among  the  Israelites.  But  perhaps 
he  could  not  be  so  sure,  as  he  pretends,  what  he  himself  might 
have  done  in  those  circumstances.  There  is  scarce  any  an- 
swering for  the  extravagances  and  inconsistencies  which  human 
nature  may  fall  into.  But  he  goes  all  along  upon  a  wrong 
supposition,  as  he  had  done  before,  as  if  the  Israelites  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  God,  or  intended  absolutely  to  abandon  his 
worship.  This  was  not  their  intention  in  the  instance  he  seems 
to  have  had  particularly  in  his  view,  their  worshipping  the 
golden  calf.  For  it  is  evident,  they  did  not  design  to  renounce 
the  one  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  discard  his  wor- 
ship. This  appears  from  Aaron's  proclaiming  on  that  occasion 
a  feast  to  the  Lord,  Jehovah ;  and  from  the  people's  declaring, 
These  be  thy  Godsy  O  Israel ;  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered, 
This  is  tty  Gody  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  Exod. 
xxxii.  4,  5.  compared  with  Nehem.  ix.  18.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  they  intended  by  it  to  worship  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, who  they  knew  had  so  lately  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  worship  they  rendered  to  the  calf 
was  not  designed  to  terminate  there,  but  was  done  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  Lord  Jehovah,  whom  they  were  for  worshipping 
by  that  symbol.  They  might  therefore  flatter  themselves,  that 
this  was  consistent  with  their  acknowledging  no  other  God  but 
one,  which  had  been  so  solemnly  enjoined  them  :  and  that  the 
prohibition  of  bowing  down  before  any  image,  was  designed 
only  to  forbid  the  worshipping  false  gods,  not  the  true  God  by 
such  a  symbol.  This  indeed  was  an  inexcusable  contravention 
of  the  law,  which  had  been  just  promulgated  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  which  was  intended  to  forbid  their  worshipping  and 
bowing  down  before  any  image  of  the  Deity,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever.  But  it  was  what  minds,  so  strongly  pre- 
possessed with  the  notions  and  prejudices  they  had  imbibed  in 
Egypt,  might  be  supposed  capable  of  falling  into.  I  would 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  recording  this  story  affords  a 
signal  proof  of  the  impartiality  of  the  sacred  historian,  No- 

*  Boltngbroke'*  Works,  vol.  Iv.  p.  225. 
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thing  but  the  strictest  regard  to  truth  could  have  prevailed  with 
him  to  have  inserted  a  thing  which  has  been  so  often  mention- 
ed to  the  dishonour  of  that  people,  even  by  their  own  writers, 
and  by  others  ever  since.  Arid  it  is  very  probable,  that  if  the 
people  in  after-times  durst  have  made  any  alteration  in  the  ori- 
ginal s'acred  records,  they  would  have  struck  it  out  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  Josephus  has  omitted  it5  as  he  has  done  some 
other  things  which  he  thought  would  turn  to  the  discredit  of 
his  nation. 

Another  attempt  this  writer  makes  against  the  credit  of  the 
Mosaic  history,  relates  to  the  account  given  of  their  exode.  He 
thinks  it  incredible,  that  "  the  Israelites  should  bear  the»  op- 
"  pressions  of  the  Egyptians,  when  they  were  become  so  vast- 
"  ly  numerous,  and  could  bring  six  hundred  thousand  righting 
*c  men  into  the  field,  which  was  an  army  sufficient  to  have 
"  conquered  Egypt  *."  But  what  could  be  expected  from  an 
undisciplined  and  unarmed  multitude,  however  numerous,  a- 
gainst  the  force  of  a  powerful  kingdom  ?  especially  when  their 
spirits  had  been  depressed  by  a  long  slavery,  and  a  series  of 
grievous  oppressions  ;  in  which  cases  vast  multitudes  have 
been  kept  in  subjection  by  a  very  few,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances  in  history.  In  what  follows  he  lets'  us  know,  that 
he  thinks  the  accounts  given  by  pagan  authors  of  their  exode 
Hot  wholly  fabulous,  and  that  "  an  epidemical  infectious  dis- 
**  temper  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  might  make  Pharaoh  desirous 
"  to  drive  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Iris  kingdom  into  the 
«  neighbouring  deserts. — That  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
«  Lower  Egypt  were  included  with  the  Israelites  in  that  trans- 
«<  migration  j  and  that  a  common  distemper,  rather  than  a 
"  common  religion,  united  them  in  it."  And  again,  he  men- 
tions it  as  a  reason  of  the  Israelites  staying  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  that  "  it  was  a  sufficient  time  to  wear  out  the  le- 
*c  prosy,  with  which  profane  history  assures  us  they  were  iri- 
«  fected  f ."  Thus  he  is  for  reviving  a  false  arid  scandalous 
story,  the  absurdity  of  which  has  been  so  often  exposed.  The 
different  accounts  given  by  the  Pagan  authors  relating  to  that 
matter  will  naturally  lead  every  intelligent  reader  to  conclude, 
that  the  Egyptians  endeavoured  to  conceal  and  disguise  the 

*  Boiingbroke's  Works,  vol  v.  p.  !£I.  f  Ibid.  p.  142,  144,  145. 
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truth.  They  could  not  deny  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  in  a  manner,  and  with  circum- 
stances very  disagreeable  to  them  ;  yet  they  did  not  think  it  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  of  their  own  nation,  to  relate  the  fact 
with  all  its  circumstances  as  it  really  happened.  But  of  all  the 
stories  they  trumped  up  on  that  occasion,  that  of  the  Israelites 
being  expelled  on  the  account  of  their  being  generally  infected 
with  the  leprosy,  is  the  most  foolish  and  ridiculous.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  Moses,  that  there 
were  leprosies,  and  other  cutaneous  distempers,  among  the  Is- 
raelites, as  well  as  among  the  neighbouring  nations  in  that  part 
of  the  world ;  but  it  also  appears,  with  invincible  evidence, 
that  the  body  of  that  people  were  not  infected  with  those  dis- 
tempers, and  that  there  were  comparatively  very  few  who  were 
so ;  since  the  infected  were  ordered  to  be  put  out  of  the  camp, 
and  were  treated  in  such  a  way  as  they  could  not  have  been 
treated,  if  a  great  part  of  the  people  had  been  leprous.  But 
any  story  is  catched  at,  however  void  of  all  appearance  of 
truth,  that  tends  to  cast  disgrace  upon  the  Jews,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

The  only  remaining  objection  against  the  Mosaic  history,  and 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  what  he  layeth  the  principal  stress 
upon,  is,  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 
That  "  incredible  anecdotes  are  not  mentioned  seldom  or  oc- 
"  casionally  in  them,  as  in  Livy  or  other  historians,  but  th? 
"  whole  history  is  founded  on  such,  and.  consists  of  little  else." 
He  compares  those  that  speak  of  the  Pentateuch  as  an  authen- 
tic history  to  Don  Quixote,  and  represents  them  as  not  much 
less  mad  than  he  was.  "  When  I  sit  down  (says  he)  to  read 
"  this  history,  I  am  ready  to  think  myself  transported  into  a 
"  sort  of  fairy  land,  where  every  thing  is  done  by  magic  and 
"  enchantment ;  where  a  system  of  nature  very  different  from 
"  ours  prevails;  and  all  I  meet  with  is  repugnant  to  my  ex- 
"  perience,  and  to  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas  1  have. 
"  Almost  every  event  in  it  is  incredible  in  its  causes  or  conse- 
"  quences,  and  I  must  accept  or  reject  the  whole  *."  What  his 
Lordship  says  amounts  in  other  words  to  this  :  that  this  his- 
tory gives  an  account  of  a  series  of  miraculous  facts  and  e- 
vents,  which  were  not  according  to  the  usual  and  ordinary 

*  Bolingbroke's  \Vorks>  vol.  iii.  p.  280. 
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course  of  things.  This  will  be  easily  acknowledged.  But  it 
is  denied,  that  this  is  a  just  or  sufficient  objection  against  the 
truth  or  authenticity  of  the  history,  or  a  valid  reason  why  it 
should  be  rejected.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  facts  there  re- 
lated had  been  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  they  would  not  have 
answered  the  end  which  the  divine  wisdom  had  in  view.  It 
was  necessary,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  that  they  should 
be  miraculous,  and  therefore  their  being  miraculous,  is  not  a 
proof  of  their  being  false  :  and,  considered  in  their  causes  and 
consequences,  they  are  so  far  from  being  incredible,  that,  tak- 
ing in  their  causes  and  consequences,  they  claim  our  belief  and 
veneration.  The  way  of  arguing  made  use  of  by  our  author, 
and  others  of  the  deistieal  writers  in  such  cases,  deserves  to  be 
remarked.  If  the  facts  advanced  ir#  proof  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion may  possibly  be  accounted  for  in  a  natural  way,  then  they 
are  no  miracles  at  all,  and  cannot  give  a  sufficient  attestation 
to  the  truth  and  authority  of  a  supernatural  revelation  :  and  if 
they  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  out  of  the  common 
course  of  our  experience,  and  manifestly  transcend  all  human 
power,  then  the  very  extraordinariness  of  the  facts,  and  their 
being  miraculous,  though  it  is  proper  in  such  circumstan- 
ces they  should  be  so,  is  made  a  reason  for  rejecting  them. 

But  that  we  may  consider  this  matter  more  distinctly,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  facts  record- 
ed in  the  books  of  Moses  are  absolutely  impossible,  or  beyond 
the  power  of  God  to  effect.  If  any  reason  therefore  can  be 
assigned  to  shew,  that  it  was  proper  they  should  be  wrought, 
and  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  interpose  in  so 
extraordinary  a  way,  those  facts,  however  miraculous  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  become  credible.  And  if  to  this  it  be  added, 
that  we  have  all  the  proofs  that  these  facts  were  actually  done, 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit  of,  or  which  could 
be  reasonably  desired,  supposing  those  things  to  have  really 
happened,  this  is  all  that  can  be  justly  expected,  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  insist  on  more. 

The  Case  that  is  here  supposed  is  this  :  That  when  the  n3- 
tions  had  fallen  from  the  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  him  only,  and  became  involved  in  superstition5 
polytheism,  and  idolatry,  which  was  still  growing  and  spreads 
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ing,  and  in  danger  of  becoming  universal,  it  pleased  Gocl^  in 
his  great  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  order  to  put  a  check  to  the 
spreading  idolatry,  and  to  preserve  his  knowledge  and  worship 
among  men,  to  interpose  in  an  extraordinary  way,  by  establish- 
ing among  a  people  chosen  for  that  purpose  a  constitution  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  idolatry  and  polytheism.  And,  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  this  constitution,  it  was  so  ordered,  that  its  divine 
authority  was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  wonderful  acts,  which 
exhibited  the  most  illustrious  displays  of  his  divine  power  and 
glory.  And  this  constitution  was  designed  farther  to  prepare 
the  way  for  another  dispensation,  which  was  intended  to  be  of 
a  more  general  extent,  and  in  which  religion  was  in  due  season 
to  be  published  to  the  world  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  case :  let  us  now  examine  it 
more  distinctly. 

And  first,  that  at  the  time  when  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
Israelitish  constitution  were  first  established,  idolatry  and  po- 
lytheism were  generally  spread  through  the  nations,  is  a  fact 
that  can  scarce  be  contested.  This  appears  from  all  the  re- 
maining monuments  of  those  times,  as  far  as  we  can  carry  our 
inquiries.  Nor  could  Lord  Bolingbroke  deny  it.  On  the  con- 
trary he  acknowledges,  as  shall  be  more  particularly  observed, 
afterwards,  that  so  great  and  general  was  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  idolatry  and  polytheism,  that  the  most  celebrated 
legislators  of  antiquity  were  every  where  obliged  to  fall  in 
with  it.  And  he  himself  asserts,  that  "  polytheism  and  ido- 
"  latry  have  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  ideas  and  affections 
"  of  rude  and  ignorant  men,  that  one  of  them  could  not  fail  to 
"  be  their  first  religious  principle,  nor  the  other  their  first  re- 
"  ligious  practice  *."  This  may  be  thought  to  be  carrying  it 
too  far ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  we  judge  from  fact  and  expe- 
rience, ther^e  would  have  been  little  hope  or  expectation  oi  re- 
covering mankind  from  the  idolatry  and  corruption  into  which 
they  were  fallen,  without  some  extraordinary  expedient, 
above  what  either  the  legislators  or  philosophers  were  able  to 
effect. 

*   Bolingbroke'p  Works,  vol.  iv,  p   21. 
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If  therefore  it  pleased  God  to  interpose  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  for  this  purpose,  it  014 ght  to  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a  signal  instance,  both  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  goodness. 
Our  author  himself  represents  it  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
the  religion  of  nature,  that  "  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  true, 
"  and  only  true  object  of  our  adoration  V  He  calls  this  that 
jftrsf  and  great  principle  of  natural  theology,  and  the  angular  stone 
of  true  theism.  If  ever  therefore  it  was  worthy  of  God  to  in- 
terpose at  all,  or  tp  concern  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men, 
here  was  a  proper  occasion  for  it,  for  maintaining  and  pre- 
serving that  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion,  which  was 
become  so  greatly  corrupted  and  perverted  among  men,  an4 
overwhelmed  under  an  amazing  load  of  superstitions  and  ido- 
latries. 

This  accordingly  was  the  excellent  design  of  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution, and  of  all  the  extraordinary  attestations  whereby  the 
divine  authority  of  it  was  established.  It  is  undeniably  mani- 
fest, that  the  chief  aim  of  that  whole  dispensation,  and  the 
principal  point  to  which  all  its  laws  were  directed,  was  to  e- 
stablish  the  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  the 
Maker  and  Preserver  of  ajl  things,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  and  of  Him  alone  •,  and  to  forbid  and  sup- 
press, as  far  as  its  influence  reached,  that  idolatry  and  super- 
stition, which  the  wise  men  of  other  nations  humoured  arid  en- 
couraged, and  thought  it  impossible  to  subdue.  If  we  com- 
pare the  Mosaic  institution  with  theirs,  we  shall  find  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  them.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  the 
mighty  degree  of  wealth  and  power  to  which  the  ancient  priests, 
who  were  also  the  ancient  philosophers  and  wise  men,  arrived 
in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  great  eastern  kingdoms,  tells  us, 
that  "  the  general  ^scheme  of  their  policy  seems  to  have  been 
"  this  :  They  built  their  whole  system  of  philosophy  on  the 
«  superstitious  opinions  and  practices  that  had  prevailed  in 
«  days  of  the  greatest  ignorance.  They  had  other  expedients 
<e  which  they  employed  artfully  and  successfully.  Most  of  their 
«  doctrines  were  wrapped  up  in  the  sacred  veil  of  allegory. 
«  Most  of  them  were  propagated  in  the  mysterious  cypher  of 
«<  sacred  dialects,  of  sacerdotal  letters,  and  of  hieroglyphical 
e?  characters  *,  and  the  useful  distinction  of  an  outward  and  in- 

#  Boii^broke  s  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  S8: 
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«  ward  doctrine  was  invented,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  one  for 
"  the  initiated  *.  He  afterwards  observes,  that  "  the  worship 
«  of  one  God,  and  the  simplicity  of  natural  religion,  would 
"  not  serve  their  turn.  Gods  were  multiplied  •,  that  devotions, 
«  and  all  the  profitable  rites  and  ceremonies  that  belong  to 
«  them,  might  be  so  too.  The  invisible  Mithras,  without  the 
<c  visible,  would  have  been  of  little  value  to  the  Magi  f."  It 
ought  therefore  to  give  us  a  very  advantageous  notion  of  the 
divinity  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  truth  of  his  pretensions, 
that  the  method  he  took  was  entirely  different ;  and  that  he 
was  far  from  making  use  of  those  arts  and  expedients,  which 
the  ancient  priests  and  sages  of  the  east  thought  necessary. 
He  did  not  found  his  theology  on  false  popular  opinions :  on 
the  contrary,  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  system  was  sub- 
versive of  that  polytheism,  which  his  Lordship  represents  as 
the  natural  belief  of  men  in  the  first  uncultivated  ages,  and  to 
which  a  great  part  of  mankind  in  every  age  have  been  unde- 
niably very  prone.  No  variety  or  multiplicity  of  gods  was 
allowed  in  his  constitution  :  no  false  or  idolatrous  devotions, 
in  order  to  bring  a  greater  revenue  to  the  priests.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  doctrines  and  laws  in  the  cypher  of  sacred  dia- 
lects, and  sacerdotal  letters,  and  hieroglyphical  characters. 
His  laws  and  doctrines  were  all  designed  for  public  universal 
use  :  and  there  was  no  such  thing  in  his  system  as  secret  doc- 
trines, to  be  communicated  only  to  a  few,  and  concealed  from 
the  vulgar.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  maxim  thr.t  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  that  constitution,  that  all  the  people  were  to  be 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
free  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  laws, 
and  the  duties  there  required.  And  though  our  author  speaks 
of  the  allegories  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  allegory  passed  for 
a  literal  relation  of  facts  among  them,  it  is  certain,  ,that  in  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  particularly  in  the  Mosaic  history, 
the  facts  are  generally  delivered  in  a  plain,  simple,  narrative 
stile,  obvious  to  the  capacities  of  the  people. 

His  Lordship  speaks  with  high  approbation  of  the  celebrated 
legislators  of  antiquity,  whom  he  represents  as  the  fat,  and  he 
supposes  the  best  missionaries  that  have  been  seen  in  the  world  |. 

#  Belinglnokc's  Works,  voliv.  p.  42—44,         \  Ib,  p.  49.  i  Ib.  p.  2/? 
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He  instances  in  Mercury,  Zoroaster,  Zamolxis,  Minos,  Cha- 
rondas,  Numa  :   and  having  told  us,  that  they  all,  to  give  the 
greater  sanction   to  their  religious  and  civil  institutions,  pre- 
tended to  communications  with  their  gods,   or  to  revelations 
from  them,  he  declares,  that  "  he  believes   it    probable,  that 
"  maiiy  of  the  reformers   of  mankind   had  discovered  the  ex- 
"  istence  of  the  one  Supreme  Being;  but  this  knowledge  might 
"  seem  to  them  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
"  people  with  whom  they   had  to  do."     He   adds,   that  "  it 
"  was  necessary  in  their  opinion   to  suit  their  doctrine  to  the 
<c  gross  conceptions  of  the  people,  and  to  raise  such  affections 
"  and  passions  by  human   images,   and   by  objects  that  made 
"  strong  impressions  on  sense,  as  might  be  opposed  with  sue- 
"  cess  to  such  as  were  raised   by  sensible  images  and  objects 
"  too,  and  were  destructive  of  order,  and  pernicious  to  society. 
"  They  employed,  for  reforming  the  manners  of  the  half-savage 
<f  people  they  civilized,  the   dread  of  superior  powers,  main- 
"  rained  and  cultivated    by   superstition,   and    applied  by  po- 
"  licy  *."     Thus  Lord  Bolingbroke,  notwithstanding  the  zeal 
he  professes  for  true  theism,  is  pleased  mightily  to  admire  and 
applaud   the   ancient  legislators,    who,  by  his   own  account, 
countenanced  and  encouraged  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  whilst 
he  abuses  and  vilifies  Moses,  the   main   design  of  whose  law 
was  to  forbid  and  suppress  it.     Indeed  the  method  he  took  was 
such  as  shewed  that  his  law  had  an  higher  original  than  human 
policy.     He  established  the  worship   of  the  one  true  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  of  him  only,  as  the 
foundation  and  central  point  of  his  whole  system.    Nor  did  he, 
in  ordar  tojw//  his  doctrine  to  the  gross  conceptions  of  the  people,  ia* 
dulge  them  in  that  idolatry  and   polytheism   to  which  the  na- 
tions were  so  generally  and  strongly  addicted.     All  worship  of 
inferior  deities  was  prohibited  :  and  he  expressly  forbade  the 
Hebrews  to  represent  the  pure   essence  of  the  Deity  by  any 
corporeal  form,  that  he  might  accustom  them  to  a   more  spiri- 
tual adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being  :  and  if,  as  our  author  al- 
leges, he  adopted  some  of  the  Egyptian  rites  and  customs  in 
accommodation   to  the   weakness  and   prejudices  of  the  peo- 
}.;e  •)•/•; though  this    is    far   from  being    so   certain  as  he   pre- 

*   I'c^ng'oroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  2G,  27.  f  Ibid.  p.  31,44. 
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tends*,  we  maybe  sure  -i .  ,  w  •  only  such  as  might  be  innocent-* 
ly  used,  and  not  such  as  had  a  tendency  to  lead  the  people  into 
idolatry,  or  out  of  which  idolatry  arose :  for  all  things  ot  this 
kind  he  strongly  and  most  expressly  prohibited :  and  therefore 
commanded  the  people  hot  to  do  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of 
Egypt)  or  to  walk  after  their  ordinances,  Lev.  xviii.  3.  The  o- 
ther  legislators  pretended,  as  well  as  he,  to  communications 
with  the  Divinity ;  yet  whatever  their  private  Opinion  might 
be,  they  durst  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  take  the  people  off  from 
the  superstition  and  idolatry  they  were  so  fond  of.  T-ie  rea+ 
son  was,  they  were  sensible  that  their  communication  with  the 

*  It  appears  indeed,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  rites  and  cuftoms  given 
Sy  fome  ancient  writers,  that  there  is  a  refemblance  between  tome  of  thofe  rites 
and  cuiloms,  and  thofe  that  were  inftitute;.i  in  the  \Tofnical  law;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  former  ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  proof 
which  Can  he  de"  nded  on,  that  thofe  particular  rites  were  in  ufe  among  the  Egyp- 
tians fo  early  as  the  time  of  Mofes,  fince  the  author*  who  mention  them  are  of  a 
much  later  date.  And  notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  faid  of  the  improbability 
of  the  Egyptians  borrowing  them  from  the  Ifiaelites,  yet  the  very  hi^h  opinion, 
the  Egyptians  of  his  time  had  conceived  of  Moles,  as  appeareth  from  Exod  xi.  3. 
and  the  great  impreflions  which  we  may  well  fuppofe  to  h<>ve  been  made  upon 
them  by  the  extraordinary  divine  interpofitions,  in  favour  of  the  Ifraelites,  at  theit 
departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  during  their  abode  in  the  wildernefs  as  well  as  at 
their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  which  the  Egyptians  could  fcarce  be 
ignorant,  might  give  occafion  to  their  copying  alter  some  of  the  A  ofaic  imli- 
tutions.  They  might  poflibly  apprehend,  that  this  would  tend  to  draw  down, 
divine  bleffings  upon  them,  or  to  avert  judgments  and  calamities.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations  they  might  afterwards  retain,  though  in  fucceeding  ages,  when  the 
firft  impreffions  were  over,  they  were  too  proud  to  acknowledge  from  whence 
they  had  originally  derived  them.  Befides,  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  feveral 
of  the  rites  and  cuftoms  common  to  the  Ifraelites  and  Egyptians,  might  be  de- 
rived to  both  from  the  patriarchal  times.  The  famous  M.  le  Clerc,  no:with- 
ftanding  the  zeal  he  frequently  exprefleth  for  the  hypothecs,  that  many  of  the 
Mofaic  rites  were  inftituted  in  imitation  of  the  Kgyptians,  yet  in.  his  notes  on 
jLevit.  xxiii.  10.  fpeaking  of  the  offering  up  of  the  fidt-fruits  to  God,  abferves, 
that  this  was  neither  derived  from  the  Egyptians  to.  the  Hebrews,  nor  from  the 
Hebrews  to  the  Egyptians,  but  was  derived  to  both  from  the  earlieft  ages,  and  - 
probably  was  originally  of  divine  appointment.  The  fame  he  thinks  of  the  ob- 
lation of  facrifices;  and  adds,  that  there  were  perhaps  many  other  things  which 
both  people  derived  from  the  fame  fource.  £t  alia  forte  fnulta  ex  aauo  indidem 
traxit  uterquo  populus.  So  that  many  of  thofe  Tewifh  obfervances  which  fome 
learned  men,  and  M.  le  Clerc  among  the  reft,  have  been  fond  of  deriving  from 
Egyptians,  had  probably  been  in  ufe  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and 
were  retained,  and  farther  confirmed,  as  well  as  other  additional  rite*  inftituted,  :a 
the  law  of  Mofes. 
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Deity  was  only  pretended  •,  and  therefore  they   could  not  de- 
pend upon  any  extraordinary  assistance  to  carry  their  designs  in- 
to execution ;  but  Moses  not  only  pretended  to  have  received 
his  laws  from  God,  but  knew  that  it  really  was  so,  and  was 
able  to  give  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  his  divine  mission. 
He  was  sure  of  a  supernatural  assistance,  and  this  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  what  the  ablest  legislators  of  antiquity  did  not 
dare  to  attempt.     His  Lordship   observes,   that  the  Israelites 
«  had  the  most   singular  establishment,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
that  ever  v/as  formed  V     Arid  it  must    be  acknowledged  to 
have  been  in  many  respects  very  different  from  that  which  ob- 
tained in  other  nations.     And  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  how, 
as  things  were  circumstanced,  it  could  have  been  established 
among  the  Israelites,  but  in  an   extraordinary  and  miraculous 
way.     The  very  nature  of  the  constitution  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  miraculous  facts  by  which  the 
authority  of  it  was  attested  and  confirmed,  and  rendereth  the 
whole  account  consistent  and  credible. 

The  chief  objection  which  is  urged    against  this,   is  drawn 
from  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  God  should  select  a  people 
to  himself,  among  whom  he  would  erect  a   peculiar  constitu- 
tion for  preserving  his  knowledge  and  worship,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.    Or,  however,  "  if  he  had  thought  fit,  that  the 
«  sacred  deposit  should  be  trusted  to  a  people  chosen  to  pre- 
"  serve  it  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  no  people  was  less 
"  fit  than  the  Israelites  to  be   chosen  for  this  great  trust,  on 
«  every    account.     They  broke  the    trust   continually.     The  ' 
«  revelations  made  to  them  were,  as  Mr  Locke  observes,  shut 
"  up  in'  a  little  corner  of  the  world,  amongst  a  people,  by  that 
<c  very  law  which  they  received  with  it,  excluded  from  a  corn- 
"  merce  and  communication   with  the   rest  of  mankind.     A 
"  people  so  little  known,  and  contemned  by  those  that  knew 
"  them,  were  very  unfit  and  unable  to  propagate  the  doctrine 
«  of  one  God  in  the  world."    He  asks,  cc  Wherefore  then  was 
«<  this  deposit  made  to   them  ?  It  was  of  no   use  to  other  na- 
««  tions  before   the   coming  of  Christ,  nor  served    to  prepare 
«  them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  And  after  his  coming, 
«  it  was  in  this  great  respect  of  little  use,  if  of  any,  to  the  Jews 
«  themselves  f," 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  144.  f  Ibid.  p.  242,  243. 
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There  is  scarce  any  thing  that  has  been  more  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  than  the  Jews  being  a  chosen  race,  distinguished  from 
all  other  nations  of  the  earth.  And  yet  that  the  Jews  were 
remarkably  distinguished  above  other  nations,  for  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  is  a  matter  of  fact 
which  cannot  possibly  be  denied.  Whosoever  reads  the  mo- 
numents of  heathen  antiquity,  of  which  there  are  very  large 
remains  extant,  the  constitution  of  their  laws,  und  system  of 
their  policy,  and  the  writings  of  their  historians,  poets,  and 
philosophers,  and  compares  them  with  the  Jewish,  will  find 
an  astonishing  difference,  that  cannot  but  strike  every  man 
who  considers  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of  the 
heathen  nations,  particularly  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
renowned  for  learning  and  politeness,  peculiarly  eminent  for 
their  knowledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  for  the 
fineness  of  their  taste  in  works  of  genius  and  literature,  which 
has  rendered  them  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  But 
in  matters  of  religion,  we  meet  every  where  with  the  most  un- 
questionable proofs  of  the  grossest  idolatry  and  polytheism,  in 
which  not  only  were  the  vulgar  universally  involved,  but  it 
was  countenanced  and  practised  by  the  wisest  and  greatest 
men.  That  public  worship  which  was  instituted  by  their  most 
celebrated  legislators,  and  a  conformity  to  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  philosophers,  was  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
deities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  views  to  the  Jews, 
a  people  no  way  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  we  shall  find  that  monotheism,  the  first  and  great 
principle,  as  he  calls  it,  of  natural  theology,  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord 
of  the  universe,  and  of  Him  only,  was  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  their  constitution  and  of  their  state  -,  all  worship  of  in- 
ferior deities,  and  of  the  true  God  by  images,  was  most  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  their  laws  *.  If  we  examine  their  writ- 
ings, we  may  observe,  that  they  every  where  discover  the  pro- 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  takes  notice,  that  Mofes  had  made  the  deftru&ion  of  ido- 
latrous worlhip  a  principal  objeft  of  his  laws:  and  the  zeal  againft  images  was 
great  among  the  jews.  But  he  pretends,  that  it  was  only  carved  or  embofled 
images  that  was  held  in  horror  :  but  a  flat  figure,  either  painted  or  embroider- 
ed, was  allowed  ;  as,  he  thinks,  is  very  clear  from  a  paflage  which  he  has  read, 
quoted  from  Maimonides.  And  he  intimates,  that  "  picture- wor  (hip  came  from. 
"  the  Jews  to  the  Chriftians,  as  did  that  of  carved  images  from  the  Pagans." 
See  vol.  iv.  p.  308.  If  that  were  the  cafuij}ryt  as  JLe  calls  ji,  of  the  Jewss  it  i$ 
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foundest  veneration  for  the  Deity.;  they  abound  with  the  su- 
blimest  sentiments  of  his  divine  Majesty,  his  incomparable  per- 
fections, his  supreme  dominion,  and  all-disposing  providence, 
and  every  where  express  an  utter  detestation  of  all  idolatry  and 
polytheism.  Nor  is  this  the  spirit  of  their  moral  and  devotion- 
al writings  onlyj  but  of  their  historical  too ;  the  principal  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  promote  the'great  ends  of  religion,  by  re- 
presenting the  happy  state  of  their  nation,  when  they  adhered 
to  the  worship  of  God,  and  persisted  in  obedience  to  his  laws, 
and  the  calamities  and  miseries  that  befel  them  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  defections  and  revolts.  Their  very  poetry  was 
vastly  different  from  that  of  the  heathen  nations  ;  not  designed, 
like  theirs,  to  celebrate  the  praises,  the  amours,  the  exploits  of 
their  fictitious  deities,  but  fitted  to  inspire  the  noblest  ideas  of 
God,  and  containing  the  most  elevated  descriptions  of  his  glo- 
ry  and  perfections. 

It  is  natural  therefore  to  inquire,  whence  comes  this  2'mazing 
difference  between  the  Jews  and  the  most  learned  and  civilized 
heathen  nations  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Deity  ?  It 
is  his  Lordship's  own  observation,  that  "  without  revelation, 
<c  the  belief  of  the  unity  of  God  could  not  be  the  faith  of  any 
"  one  people,  till  observation  and  meditation,  till  a  full  and  vi- 

certainly  wot  chargeable  on  their  law,  which  moft  exprefsly  prohibited  the 
worfhipping,  not  only  of  graven  images,  but  tie  likcnrfs  of  any  thing  that  is  ia 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath.  But  this  is  one  inftance,  among  many 
which  might  be  produced,  of  the  wrong  ufe  his  Lordfhip  has  made  of  his  too 
fuperficial  reading.  He  was  ready  to  take  up  with  the  flighted  appearances 
in  favour  6f  any  darling  point  he  had  in  view.  He  has  here  confounded  the 
making  or  drawing  pictures  or  images  with  the  worfhipping  them.  Neither 
Maimonides,  nor  any  other  Jewifh  author,  ever  pretended  that  it  was  lawful 
lor  them  to  worfhip  painted,  any  more  than  carved  images.  But  as  to  the 
Jawfulnefs  of  making  images,  or  of  painting  and  embroidering  them,  there  were 
different  opinions.  Some  carried  it  fo  far,  that  they  were  not  for  allowing  any 
figures  at  all,  either  painted  orcarred,  not  fomuch  as  for  ornament,  for  fear  of 
giving  occafion  to  idolatry.  Others'  thought  it  lawful  to  have  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals either  painted  or  carved,  except  thofe  of  men,  which  were  not  allowed  to 
he  carved  or  embofTed,  though  they  might  be  painted,  or  drawn  upon  a  plain : 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  to  be  worshipped.  If  his  Lordfhip  had 
confulted  Mr  Selden,  whom  he  hathfometimes  quoted,  he  would  have  found  all 
this  diftinctly  reprefented.  De  jure  nat.  et  gent,  apud  Heir.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6 — 9. 
There  is  HO  foundation,  therefore,  for  his  new  difcovery,  that  picture-worfhip 
came  from  the  fews  to  the  Chriftians. 
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"  gorous  exercise  of  reason,  made  it  such  *."  And  again,  h* 
tells  us,  that  "  the  rational,  the  orthodox  belief,  was  not  esta- 
"  blished,  nor  could  be  so,  till  the  manhood  of  philosophy  -{-." 
How  comes  it  then,  that  the  public  acknowledgment  and  ado- 
ration of  the  one  true  God,  free  from  polytheism  and  idola- 
try, was  the  established  religion  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Were  they 
the  only  people  who  had  reason  in  a  full  and  vigorous  exer- 
cise, and  among  whom  philosophy  was  arrived  at  its  manhood  ? 
If  so,  it  is  wrong  to  represent  them,  as  the  deistical  writers 
have  frequently  done,  as  the  most  stupid  of  the  human  race, 
a  people  ignorant  and  barbarous^  as  he  and  Mr  Hume  calls 
them.  Nor  had  he  a  right  to  laugh  at  Mr  Abbadie,  who,  he 
says,  has  represented  them  as  a  nation  of  sages  and  philosophers •£. 
It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  Jews  were  not  of  themselves 
more  wise  and  knowing,  or  better  philosophers-  than  other  na- 
tions, or  that  they  had  made  deeper  observations  and  reflec- 
tions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  inferior  to  some  in  several 
branches  of  science.  We  have  all  the  reason  therefore  in  the 
world  to  conclude,  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have 
been  involved  in  the  common  polytheism  and  idolatry,  as  well 
as  the  nations  round  them  :  and  that  it  was  owing  only  to 
their  having  had  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  revela- 
tion, and  to  their  peculiar  constitution,  which  was  of  di- 
vine original,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  most  il- 
lustrious attestations,  that  thej  became  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  very  sensible  how  unfavourable  this 
is  to  his  cause,  and  therefore  finds  great  fault  with  Mr  Locke 
for  assuming,  that  the  belief  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God 
was  the  national  religion  oi  the  Israelites  alone,  and  that  it  was 
their  particular  privilege  and  advantage  to  know  the  true  God, 
rind  his  true  worship,  whilst  the  heathen  nations  were  in  a 
fctate  of  darkness  and  ignorance.  To  take  off  the  force  of  this, 
seems  to  be  the  principal  design  of  his  third  Essay,  which  is 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  monotheism  {.  But  what  he  offers  to 
this  purpose  is  extremely  trifling.  He  is  forced  quite  to  alter 
the  true  state  of  the  question,  and  supposes  Mr  Locke  and  the 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  20.          t  Ibid.  p.  22,  33. 
$  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  §   Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  187,  et  feq. 
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Christian  divines  to  assert,  that  there  was  not  any  knowledge 
or  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the  world  at  all  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Israelitish  polity  •,  and  that  all  the  nations,  except 
the  Israelites,  had  been  ignorant  of  the  true  God  from  the  be- 
ginning. And  then  he  argues,  that  "  this  implies  that 
"  the  Israelites  were  a  nation  from  the  beginning  j"  and  grave- 
ly asks,  «  Were  they  so,  if  we  reckon  from  Adam,  or  even 
«c  from  Noah,  or  even  from  the  vocation  of  their  father  Abra- 
«  ham  *?"  Thus  he  frames  a  ridiculous  hypothesis  for  his  ad- 
versaries, and  then  endeavours  to  expose  it ;  whereas  they 
maintain,  what  he  thinks  fit  to  deny,  that  the  knowledge  2nd 
worship  of  the  true  God  was  the  original  primitive  religion  of 
mankind,  derived  from  the  first  parents  and  ancestors  of  the 
human  race  :  but  that  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  nations 
were  generally  lapsed  into  polytheism  and  idolatry,  which  ap- 
pears from  his  own  acknowledgment  to  have  been  the  case. 

He  affirms  indeed,  "  it  is  plain  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
<c  true  God  would  have  been  preserved  in  the  world,  if  no  such 
"  people  as  the  Jews  had  ever  been.  And  nothing  can  be 
<f  more  impertinent  than  the  hypothesis,  that  this  people,  the 
«  least  fit  perhaps  on  many  accounts  that  could  have  been 
u  chosen,  was  chosen  to  preserve  this  knowledge.  It  was  ac- 
«s  quired,  and  it  was  preserved  independently  of  them,  among 
"  the  heathen  philosophers.  And  it  might  have  become,  and 
«  probably  did  become,  the  national  belief  in  countries  un- 
«  known  to  us,  or  even  in  those  who  were  fallen  back  into 
«  ignorance,  before  they  appear  in  the  traditions  we  have  f ." 
"What  an  extraordinary  way  of  talking  is  this  !  He  argues 
from  the  supposed  national  belief  of  countries  unknown  to  us, 
and  of  which  he  confesses  we  have  no  traditions  extant,  to 
shew  that  religion  would  have  been  preserved  in  the  world, 
if  no  such  people  as  the  Jews  had  ever  been.  As  to  the  hea- 
then philosophers,  among  whom,  he  says,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  was  preserved,  it  is  certain,  and  he  himself  fre- 
quently owns  it,  that  whatever  knowledge  some  of  them  had 
this  way,  it  was  of  little  use  to  hinder  the  pcly theism  and  ido<- 
latry  of  the  people  ;  and  that,  instead  of  reclaiming  them  from 

*  Boiingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  233.  f  Ibid.  p.  79, 
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it,  they  fell  in  with  it  themselves,  and  even  encouraged  and  ad- 
vised the  people  to  a  compliance  with  the  public  laws  and  cus- 
toms, by  which  polytheism  was  established. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  after  all  the  outcry  and  ridicule  against 
the  Jews  as  the  unfittest  people  in  the  world  to  have  the  sa- 
cred deposit  of  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one 
true  God  committed  to  them,  they  were  the  only  people  con- 
cerning whom  we  have  any  proofs  that  they  made  a  public  na- 
tional acknowledgment  of  this  great  principle,  and  among 
whom  it  was  established  as  the  fundamental  law  of  their 
state  *.  It  is  urged,  indeed,  that  their  constitution  had  little 
effect  upon  them :  that  "  their  history  is  little  else  than  a  re- 
»  lation  of  their  rebelling  and  repenting  ;  and  these  rebellions, 
"  not  those  of  particular  men,  surprized  and  hurried  into  dis- 
«  obedience  by  their  passions,  but  national  deliberate  viola- 
"  tions  of  the  law,  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Being  f."  But  if 
we  compare  the  history  of  the  Jews  with  that  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions, we  shall  find  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  them. 

*  His  Lordfhip  (hews  a  ftrange  utnviiiingnefs,  that  the  Jews  fhould  have  the 
honour  of  having  had  the  knowledge  and  worftnp  of  the  true  God  among 
them,  in  a  degree  f»r  fuperior  to  other  nations.  Sometimes  he  infmuateth,  as 
feme  others  of  the  deifticai  writers  have  done,  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  it 
from  the  Egyptians  (though  according  to  his  own  reprefentation  of  the  cafe, 
this  was  among  the  Egyptians  part  of  their  fecrer  doctrine,  not  communicated 
to  the  vulgar,)  or  from  the  Babylonians.  And  then  the  wonder  will  be,  how  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  the  knowledge  and  worlhip  of  the  one  true  God  was  pre- 
ierved  among  the  Jews,  whilft  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  were  immerfed  in 
the  moft  abfurd  and  ftupid  idolatries.  He  thinks  he  might  venture  to  affirm,  that 
Abraham  bimfdf  learned  the  ertbodox  faith,  viz,  relating  to  the  knowledge  and 
worlhip  of  the  one  true  God,  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  §.  And  he 
had  faid  the  iamc  thing  before  ||.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  unreafon- 
able  prejudice  than  this.  It  is  furmiied  not  only  without  evidence,  but  againft 
it,  fmce  nothing  can  be  plainer  from  the  account  given  us  of  Abraham, 
tlun  that  he  knew  and  worfhipped  the  one  true  God  before  he  came  into  Ca- 
naan at  all,  and  therefore  long  before  he  went  into  Egypt.  Nor  did  he  learn  it 
from  the  Chaldeans,  among  whom  idolatry  had  then  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  as  appears  from  Jofti.  xxiv.  2.  And  agreably  to  this,  is  the  univenal  tra- 
dition of  the  Eaft  ;  that  he  was  the  great  reflorer  of  the  ancient  true  religion, 
V'hich  had  been  corrupted  with  idolatry. 

f  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol  v.  p.  136. 

Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  203.  K   Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  299., 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  faults  and  defections  of  the  former, 
and  though  they  too  often  fell  into  idolatries  and  vicious  prac- 
tices, in  a  conformity  to  the  customs  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, they  again  recovered  from  them,  and  returned  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  him 
only,  and  often  continued  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
together  in  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  true  religion, 
free  from  idolatry  •,  of  which  there  are  many  proofs  in  all  the 
ages  of  their  nation,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity,  during  the  time  of  their  Judges,  Kiilgs,  &c.  as 
every  one  knows  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  their  history. 
This  was  owing  to  the  revelation  they  enjoyed  :  they  atill  had 
recourse  to  their  law,  and  by  thai  reformed  themselves,  and  re- 
turned to  the  pure  worship  of  God  according  to  that  law ;  to 
which,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  which  they  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  their  defections  and  revolts,  they  adhered 
more  closely  than  ever.  But  among  the  heathen  nations,  even 
those  of  them  that  were  most  learned  and  civilized,  such  as  the 
Grecians  and  Romans,  all  was  one  continued  course  of  poly- 
theism, and  the  most  absurd  idolatries  ;  nor  can  we  name  any 
period  of  their  history,  in  which  they  laid  aside  the  public  po- 
lytheism, and  returned  to  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only.  It  must  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  the  Jewish  history  doth  indeed  furnish  plain  proofs 
of  what  the  author  observes,  the  proneness  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  to  polytheism  and  idolatry  •,  but  it  shews  at  the  same 
time,  that,  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  constitution,  the  worship 
of  God  was  maintained  arrxong  them  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
was  not  in  any  other  nation  :  and  this  afFordeth  a  signal  proof 
of  the  benefit  of  revelation,  and  how  far  superior  it  is  to  the 
efforts  of  the  wisest  lawgivers  and  philosophers. 

It  appears  then?  that  the  Mo.saic  constitution  did  answer  very 
valuable  ends.  By  this  there  was  a  people  preserved,  among 
whom  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God  was  maintained,  in  a  world  over-run  with  superstition  and 
idolatry,  and  to  whom  an  admirable  system  of  laws  was  given. 
And,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  about  the  people  of  Israel 
being  shut  up  in  a  corner  of  the  earth,  they  were  placed  in  an 
advantageous  situation,  in  the  centre  of  the  then  known  world, 
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between  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria,  Chal- 
dea,  and  Assyria  on  the  other,  among  whom  the  first  great 
empires  were  erected,  and  from  whence  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing seem  to  have  been  derived  to  the  western  parts  of  the  world. 
And  they  were  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  world,  from  whence  ships  went 
to  all  parts,  even  the  most  distant  countries.  Their  peculiar 
constitution,  whereby  they  were  so  remarkably  distinguished 
from  other  nations,  together  with  the  extraordinary  things  God 
had  done  for  them,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  put  the  neigh- 
bouring people  upon  inquiring  into  the  design  of  all  this,  which 
would  be  apt  to  lead  them  to  the  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  into  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  in  its  most 
necessary  and  important  principles,  and  to  discover  to  them  the 
folly  and  unreasonableness  of  their  own  superstition  and  ido- 
latry. That  this  was  really  part  of  the  design  which  the  di- 
vine wisdom  had  in  view  in  this  constitution,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  intended  to  be  of  use  to  other  nations  besides  the 
people  of  Israel,  plainly  appears  from  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture *.  They  were  indeed  kept  distinct  from  other  people, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  wise  ends  they  should  be  so :  but  they 
were  always  ready  to  receive  among  them  those  of  other  na- 
tions that  worshipped  the  one  true  God,  though  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  peculiar  rites  of  their  polity  :  and  in  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  their  state,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  they  had  an  extensive  dominion  and  cor- 
respondence ;  and  afterwards  they  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  Egypt,  Syria,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and  Persia.  If  we  con- 
sider what  is  related  concerning  the  Oueen  of  Sheba,  and  Hi- 
ram, King  of  Tyre,  as  well  as  the  memorable  decrees  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, King  of  Babylon,  Darius  the  Mede,  Cyrus,  Da- 
rius Hystaspes,  and  Artaxerxes,  Kings  of  Persia,  the  greatest 
monarchs  then  upon  earth,  and  who  published  to  the  world  the 
regard  and  veneration  they  had  for  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God 
whom  the  Jews  worshipped  •,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  fame 
of  their  laws,  and  the  remarkable  interpositions  of  providence 
on  their  behalf,  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  nations,  and 

*  See  particularly,  Exod.  vii.  15.  ix,   16.  xiv,  4.  Numb.  xiv.  13,  14,  21. 
iv.  6.  1  Kin^s  viii.  41 — 43.  Pfal.  xxvi.  3. 
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contributed,  in  more  instances  than  is  commonly  imagined,  to 
keep  up  some  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord 
of  the  universe,  and  to  give  some  check  to  the  prevailing  ido- 
latry, and  to  preserve  the  ancient  patriarchal  religion  from 
"being  utterly  extinguished.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that, 
in  the  latter  times  of  their  state,  vast  numbers  of  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  through  Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  east ;  and  afterwards  through  the  lesser  Asia,  and  the 
several  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  :  ard  they  every  where 
turned  many  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  common  idolatry  and 
polytheism  •,  which  the  philosophers  were  scarce  able  to  effect 
in  a  single  instance.  It  appears  then,  that  the  setting  apart 
that  people  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  the  revelation  that 
was  given  them,  and  the  marvellous  acts  of  divine  providence 
towards  them,  were  fitted  for  having  an  extensive  effect  for 
the  advantage  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  their  own,  and  ac- 
tually had  that  effect  in  multitudes  of  instances.  By  this  con- 
stitution, there  was  a  light  set  up,  shining  in  a  dark  place,  to 
which  other  nations  might  have  recourse.  And  if,  instead  of 
making  use  of  it  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  generally  ne- 
glected it,  and  even  hated  and  despised  the  Jews  for  having  a 
religion  so  opposite  to  their  own,  and  condemning  their  su- 
perstitions and  idolatries  ;  the  fault  is  to  be  charged  upon  them- 
selves, who  neglected  those  means  and  helps,  as  they  had  done 
before  the  discoveries  made  to  them  by  ancient  tradition,  and 
which  had  been  originally  derived  from  revelation,  and  by  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 
Besides  this,  what  farther  shews  the  great  propriety  and  use- 
fulness of  this  peculiar  constitution,  and  the  revelation  given 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  is,  that  it  had  a  great  tendency  to  pre- 
pare the  world  for  receiving  that  more  perfect  dispensation 
which  was  to  succeed  it,  and  which  was  to  be  of  a  more  general 
extent,  and  to  be  more  universally  diffused.  The  first  harvest 
of  converts  to  Christianity  was  among  the  Jews  and  their  pro- 
selytes, of  whom  great  numbers  were  brought  over  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  were  generally  dis- 
persed, and  hiid  spread  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  had  raised 
an  expectation  of  a  glorious  and  divine  person,  by  whom 
a  new  and  most  excellent  dispensation  was  to  be  introduced, 
and  the  Gentiies  were  to  be  brought  over,  more  generally  than 
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had  hitherto  been  clone,  from  their  superstitions  and  idolatries, 
from  their  abominable  vices  and  corruptions,  to  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  true  religion. 
This  glorious  person  was  foretold  and  described  in  the  Jewish, 
prophecies  by  many  remarkable  characters,  which  being  accom- 
plished in  our  Saviour,  gave  a  most  illustrious  attestation  to 
his  divine  mission.  And  these  prophecies  were  kept  more  clear 
and  distinct,  by  being  in  the  hands  of  a  peculiar  people  as  the 
depositaries  of  them  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been,  like  other  tra- 
ditions, left  merely  at  large  among  the  nations,  they  would  pro- 
bably, in  process  of  time,  have  been  corrupted  and  lost,  and  the 
testimony  arising  from  them  must  have  fallen. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  it  appears,  that  the 
peculiar  Jewish  ceconomy  answered  many  valuable  and  import- 
ant ends  :  and  that  therefore,  it  was  no  way  unworthy  of  the 
divine  wisdom  to  interpose  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  give 
a  divine  attestation  to  it.  And  that  the  miraculous  facts,  if  really 
done,  were  every  way  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  our  author 
himself  does  not  deny.  On  the  contrary,  he  looks  upon  them 
to  have  been  so  strong  and  convincing,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  resist  them  ;  and  he  thinks  they  must  have 
been  sufficient,  if  they  had  been  really  done,  to  have  brought 
over  all  mankind  to  the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  the  one 
true  God,  not  only  in  that  age,  but  in  all  succeeding  ages. 
His  manner  of  expressing  himself  is  remarkable.  He  says, 
that  "  the  reviving  and  continuing  the  primitive  faith  and  wor- 
u  ship  by  such  a  series  of  revelations  and  miracles  among  one 
"  people,  would  have  made  any  revival  of  them  unnecessary 
"  among  any  other  •,  because  they  would  have  been  more  than 
"  sufficient  to  continue  them  uncorrupted  over  the  whole 
"  world  ;  nor  only  till  the  vocation  of  Abraham,  four  hundred 
ct  years  aft  r  the  deluge  ;  not  only  till  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
"  siah,  two  thousand  years  after  that,  but  even  to  this  hour, 
"  and  to  the  consummation  of  all  things  *."  Not  to  insist  up- 
on the  great  absurdity  of  his  supposing,  that  the  miracles 
wrought  among  the  Israelites  so  long  after  the  vocation  of  A- 
braham,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  kept  the  true  reli- 
gion uncorrupted  till  the  vocation  of  Abraham,  a  blunder  which 
could  only  have  been  owing  to  the  most  inexcusable  negligence 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  21 -^ 
VOL.  TJ.  H 
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in  writing  ;  I  think  it  follows  from  his  own  concessions,  that 
the  miracles  and  other  extraordinary  methods  made  use  of  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  osconomy,  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  well  fitted  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  design- 
ed, the  revival  and  establishment  of  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  idolatry  and  polytheism.  And  though 
it  be  wrong  to  suppose,  as  he  most  absurdly  does,  that  they 
must  have  established  it  among  all  mankind,  and  haVe  prevent- 
ed all  deviations  from  it  in  all  ages  and  nations  -,  yet  it  willNbe 
acknowledged,  that  those  facts  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  convince  all  those  to  whom  they  were  known, 
that  the  laws,  in  attestation  to  which  they  were  wrought,  were 
of  a  divine  original.  Accordingly,  the  people  of  Israel,  not- 
withstanding their  proneness  to  idolatry,  and  their  obstinate 
prejudices,  were  brought  to  submit  to  those  laws,  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  to  receive  them  as  the  rule  of  their  polity.  And 
though  they  fell  off  on  several  occasions  to  a  compliance  with 
the  idolatries  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  they  mixed 
with  their  own  rites,  yet  the  remembrance  and  belief  of  those 
facts,  which  always  continued  among  them,  had  mighty  effect^ 
in  every  age  of  their  state,  to  bring  them  back  to  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  to  an  obedience  to  their  laws.  And  they 
have  had  a  great  affect  ever  since,  wherever  they  have  been  be- 
lieved, to  fill  men  with  a  holy  fear  of  God,  and  with  the  most 
adoring  thoughts  of  his  divine  unequalled  majesty  and  glory. 
This  effect  they  continue  to  have  among  Christians,  and  are 
like  to  have  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  'no  just  objection  against  the  truth  of  the  facts,  that  they 
come  to  us  through  the  hands  of  the  Jews  :  for  what  other  tes- 
timony can  "be  reasonably  desired,  or  can  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admit  of,  than  the  concurrent  testimony  of  that  people, 
to  whom  the  laws  were  given,  and  among  whom  the  facts 
were  done  i  A  testimony  continued  throughout  all  the  ages  of 
their  nation,  and  appearing  in  all  their  records  and  monuments. 
The  facts  were  done  among  themselves,  and  therefore,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  could  only  be  witnessed  by  themselves.  If 
those  of  any  other  nation  had  recorded  them,  they  must  have 
had  their  accounts  from  the  people  of  Israel :  and  if  they  had 
declared  their  belief  of  those  facts,  and  of  the  divine  authority 
®f  those  laws,  there  would  have  been  an  equal  pretence  for  re- 
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jecting  their  testimony,  as  for  rejecting  that  of  the  Jews.  But 
it  is  in  truth  very  absurd  to  make  it  an  objection,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  these  facts  are  transmitted  to  us  by  those  who  were 
the  only  proper  persons  to  give  an  account  of  those  facts,  and 
by  whom  alone  those  accounts  could  have  been  originally  given, 
if  they  had  been  true.  If  it  be  pretended,  that  the  facts  were 
feigned  by  them  to  do  honour  to  their  nation,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that,  as  it  was  before  hinted,  they  are  so  circumstan- 
ced, and  mixed  with  such  disadvantageous  accounts  of  the  tem- 
per and  conduct  of  that  people,  as  no  man  would  have  feigned 
who  had  their  honour  in  view,  or  who  had  not  a  greater  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  than  to  the  humouring  and  flat- 
tering that  people.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  facts  might  have 
been  so  contrived,  if  they  had  been  fictitious,  as  to 'have  saved 
the  honour  of  their  nation,  and  not  to  have  given  occasion  to 
the  severe  censures  and  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  upon 
them  in  all  ages  on  that  account.  And  what  farther  derives 
great  credit  to  the  relations  of  those  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous facts,  is,  that  the  books  in  which  they  are  cont  inedx  not 
only  appear  to  have  been  written  with  an  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, and  a  sincere  impartial  regard  to  truth,  mixed  with  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  Deity,  but  they  contain  the  most  re- 
markable prediciions  of  future  events,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  any  human  sagacity  to  foresee  •,  particularly  relating  to  the 
future  fates  of  that  nation  ;  the  surprising  revolutions  they 
should  undergo  ;  the  calamities,  captivities,  and  desolations,  that 
should  befal  them  ;  their  being  scattered  and  dispersed  all  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  every  where  exposed  to  hatred,  con- 
tempt, and  reproach,  and  yet  still  wonderfully  preserved  as  a 
distinct  people,  as  we  see  they  are  at  this  day  -,  notwithstanding 
they  have  for  so  many  ages  lost  their  genealogies,  and  been 
deprived  of  their  most  valued  privileges,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  exercising  their  most  solemn  sacred  rites  as  prescribed 
in  their  law,  and  without  any  prophets  raised  up  among  them, 
and  acknowledged  by  themselves  as  such,  to  support  their 
hopes.  These  are  things  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  founds 
in  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  So  that  the  present  state  of 
that  people,  in  all  respects  so  extraordinary,  is  a  living  proof  of 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  those  writings  wlrch  contain  an  ac- 
count of  the  laws  that  were  originally  given  them,  and  of  th 
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wonderful  facts  by  which  those  laws  were  enforced  and  esta- 
blished. This  is  a  proof  still  stronger  to  us,  than  it  could  have 
been  in  the  ages  soon  after  those  books  were  written,  and  af- 
fordeth  one  instance  in  which  the  evidence  of  those  facts,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished  by  time,  has  acquired  new  strength 
and  force. 

You  will  forgive  the  length  of  this  letter,  as  1  was  willing  to 
lay  together  in  one  view  all  that  I  thought  necessary  for  clear- 
ing and  establishing  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  against 
our  author's  objections;  and  which,  if  it  be  well  supported,  the 
divinity  of  those  laws,  and  of  that  constitution,  follows  with  in- 
vincible evidence. 
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LETTER    XXIX. 

The  excellent  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Mosaic  Writings,  and 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament— ^Lord  Bolingbroke  treats 
it  as  Blasphemy  to  say  that  they  are  divinely  inspired — A  Sum- 
mary of  his  Objections  against  their  divine  Original  and  Au- 
thority— His  Charge  against  the  Scriptures ,  as  giving  mean  and 
unworthy  Ideas  of  God,  considered  at  large- — The  Representations 
he  himself  gives  of  God,  and  of  his  Providence,  shewn  to  be  un- 
worthy, and  of  tJie  worst  Consequence — Concerning  God's  being 
represented  in  Scripture  as  entering  into  Covenant  with  man — 
The  Pretence  of  his  being  described  as  a  tutelary  God  to  Abra- 
ham, and  to  the  People  of  Israel,  and  of  his  being  degraded  to 
the  meanest  Officer  and  Employments,  distinctly  examined — The 
Passages  in  which  bodily  Parts  seem  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  not 
designed  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  Sense — The  Scripture  itself  suf- 
ficiently guards  against  a  wrong  Interpretation  of  those  Passages — 
In  what  Sense  human  Passions  and  Affections  are  attributed  to 
the  Supreme  Being — A  remarkable  Passage  of  Mr  Collins  to 
this  Purpose. 

SIR, 

T^HE  design  of  my  last  letter  was  to  vindicate  the  truth  and 
credit  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  of  the  extraordinary  facts 
there  related.  And  if  that  history  be  admitted  as  true,  the  di- 
vine original  and  authority  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  is  esta- 
blished. But  besides  the  external  proofs  arising  from  the  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  facts,  whosoever  with  an  unprejudi- 
ced mind  looks  into  the  revelation  itself  as  contained  in  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  observe  remarkable 
internal  characters,  which  demonstrate  its  excellent  nature  and 
tendency.  At  present  I  shall  observe,  that  we  are  there  taught 
to  form  the  worthiest  notions  of  God,  of  his  incomparable  per- 
fections, and  of  his  governing  providence,  as  extending  over  all 
his  works,  particularly  towards  mankind.  We  are  at  the  same 
time  instructed  in  the  true  stafte  of  our  own  case,  as  we  are 
weak,  dependent,  guilty  creatures,  and  are  directed  to  place  our 
whole  hope  and  trust  in  God  alone,  ai}d  to  refer  all  to  him,  as 
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our  chiefest  good,  and  highest  end ;  to  be  thankful  to  him  for 
all  the  good  things  we  enjoy,  and  to  be  patient  and  resigned 
to  his  will  under  all  the  afflictive  events  that  befal  us.  Our 
moral  duty  is  there  set  before  us  in  its  just  extent.  The  par- 
ticulars of  it  are  laid  down  in  plain  and  express  precepts,  en- 
forced upon  us  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  God  him- 
self, whose  love  of  righteousness,  goodness,  and  purity,  and 
just  detestation  of  vice  and  wickedness,  are  represented  in  the 
strongest  manner.  Those  sacred  writings  every  where  abound 
with  the  most  encouraging  declarations  of  his  grace  and  mercy 
towards  the  truly  penitent,  and  with  the  most  awful  denun- 
ciations of  his  just  displeasure  against  obstinate  presumptuous 
transgressors.  And  the  important  Wesson  which  runs  through 
the  whole  is  this,  that  we  are  to  make  the  pleasing  and  serving 
God  the  chief  business  of  our  lives  ;  and  that  our  happiness  con- 
sisteth  in  his  favour,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  uni- 
form practice  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Such  evidently  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament.  But  very  different  is  the  repre- 
sentation made  of  them  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Not  content 
with  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  history,  he  hath, 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  revelation  itself 
contained  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
shew,  that  it  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  God  :  That  "  there  are 
«  marks  of  an  human  original  in  those  books,  which  point  out 
"  plainly  the  fraud  and  the  imposture  *  :"  And  that  "  it  is  no 
«  less  than  blasphemy  to  assert  them  to  be  divinely  inspired  f ."" 

The  objections  he  has  advanced  against  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  especially  against  the  Mosaic  writings,  are 
principally  these  that  follow  : 

1 .  That  they  give  the  most  unworthy  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being  :  they  degrade  him  to  the  meanest  offices  and  employ- 
ments, and  attribute  to    Him   human  passions,    and  even  the 
worst  of  human  imperfections. 

2.  Some  of  the  laws  there  given  are  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  of  divine  original.     He  instanceth  particularly  in  the  com- 

jjr 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  288.  f  Ibid,  p.  299, 
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mand  for  extirpating  the  Canaanites,  and  for  punishing  idola- 
ters with  death. 

3.  The  first  principle  of  the  law  of  Moses  is  insociability 
and  it  took  the  Jews  out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

4.  There  are  several  passages  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  which 
are  false,  absurd,  and  unphilosophical:  as  particularly  the  account 
there  given  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man. 

5.  The  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  wholly  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  and  were  contrived  and   fitted  to  humour  and 
gratify  the  appetites  and  passions  ;  without  any  regard  to  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments* 

These  are  the  principal  objections  urged  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  particularly  of  the  books  of  Moses.  There  are 
some  other  smaller  exceptions,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  as 
they  come  in  my  wayi 

1.  The  first  class  of  objections  relateth  to  the  mean  and  un- 
worthy representations  that  are  made  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  hath  always  been  accounted  one  of  the 
distinguishing  excellencies  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  a- 
bound  with  the  most  just  and  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
which  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  raise  our  minds  to  the  rrHost 
worthy  and  exalted  conceptions  of  his  divine  majesty,  and  his 
incomparable  excellencies  and  perfections.  Our  author  him- 
self thinks  fit  to  acknowledge,  that  «  there  are  many  passages 
'<  in  Scripture,  which  give  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  majesty 
"  of  the  Supreme  Being  :"  And  that  "  the  Conceptions  which 
"  the  Jews  entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being  were  very  ortho- 
"  dox  in  the  eye  of  reason  ;  and  their  psalmists,  and  their  pro- 
"  phets,  strained  their  imaginations  to  express  the  most  ele- 
"  vated  sentiments  of  God,  and  of  his  works,  and  of  the  me- 
"  thods  of  his  providence  **"  If  therefore  there  be  any  pas- 
sages which,  literally  taken,  seem  to  be  unworthy  of  God,  they 
ought,  by  all  the  rules  of  candour  and  fair  criticism,  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  consistency  with  these  •,  since  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  that  those  who  entertained  such  noble  and 
sublime  sentiments  of  the  Divinity,  should  at  the  same  time, 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  ill  p,  99.  vol.  iv.  p.  463, 
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as  he  would  persuade  us  they  did,  form   the   meanest  and  un- 
worthiest  conceptions  of  him. 

But  let  us  consider  the  particulars  of  his  charge  ;  and  it  a- 
mounts  in  effect  to  this :  That  the  Scriptures  degrade  the  Su- 
preme Being,  by  representing  him  as  descending  to  the  meanest 
cilices  and  employments  :  and  that  they  attribute  to  him  hu- 
man passions,  and  even  the  worst  of  human  imperfections. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  charge,  the  degrading  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  the  meanest,  the  unworthiest,  offices  and  employ- 
ments ;  he  observes,  th<it,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account, 
"  the  Supreme  Being  condescended  to  be  the  tutelary  God  of 
"  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  under  this  character  he  acted 
*c  a  pc?rt  which  a  sensible  heathen,  not  transported  by  pre- 
"  sumptuous  notions  of  his  own  importance,  nor  by  the  hn- 
"  puderce  of  enthusiasm,  would  have  thought  too  mean  and 
"  too  low  for  any  of  his  inferior  gods  or  demons  *."  This  ob- 
ject'on  he  frequently  repeats  in  various  forms.  He  introduces 
one  of  the  heathen  sages  as  alleging,  that  "  among  the  Mosaic 
"  superstitions  there  was  one,  which  could  be  charged  neither 
*<  on  the  Egyptians,  nor  any  other  heathen  nation,  and  which 
c<  surpassed  the  most  extravagant  of  theirs  ;  and  this  was,  that 
"  the  Supreme  Being  is  represented  as  having  taken  upon  him 
"  a  name,  which  was  a  very  magnificent  one  indeed,  and  such 
<{  as  might  denote  the  Supreme  Being,  but  still  a  name  by 
"  which  he  •  might  be  distinguished  as  the  tutelar  God  of  one 
"  family  first,  and  then  of  one  nation  particularly,  and  almost 
4<  exclusively  of  ail  others  f ."  But  there  is  no  passage  where 
he  pushes  this  objVction  more  strongly,  than  In  p.  463.  of  vol. 
iv.  where  he  observes,  that  "  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being  is 
"  represented  in  the  Jewish  histories,  and  in  the  whole  system 
"  of  their  religion,  as  a  local  tutelar  deity,  carried  about  in  a 
"  trunk,  cr  residing  in  a  temple  ;  as  an  ally,  who  had  entered 
"  into  covenant  with  their  fathers  ;  as  a  king,  who  had  actually 
**  held  the  reins  of  their  government  ;  and  as  an  industrious 
«  magistrate,  who  descended  into  ail  the  particulars  of  religious 
«  and  civil  administration,  even  into  the  most  minute  and 
"meanest.  Thus  were  the  Jews  accustomed  to  familiarize 
<c  themselves  v.  ith  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  imagine  that  he 
«  familiarized  with  them,  and  to  figure  him  to  themselves  re* 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  S04.  f  Ibid,  vcl.iv.  p.  31. 
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"  ceiving  their  sacrifices,  and  listening  to  their  prayers,  some- 
"  times  at  least,  as  grossly  as  Lucian  represents  Jupiter."  He 
seems  to  think  the  heathens  were  in  the  right,  when  they 
blamed  the  Jews  for  "  bringing  the  first  and  only  God  too 
«  near  to  man,  and  making  him  an  actor  immediately,  and  per- 
«  sona-iy,  as  it  were,  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
"  world  *."  And  he  had  before  observed,  that,  according  to 
the  Scripture,  "  the  correspondence  between  God  and  man 
<<  was  often  immediate,  and  even  intimate  and  familiar  with 
"  his  elect,  and  with  such  purified  souls  as  were  prepared  for  it. 
"  And  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred  writings  represented 
«  the  Supreme  Being  in  frequent 'conferences  with  his  creatures  : 
"  God  covenanting  and  making  bargains  with  man,  and  man 
u  with  God  :  God  holding  the  language  of  man,  reasoning,  ar- 
"  guing,  expostulating,  in  a  very  human  manner,  animated  by 
"  human  affections,  and  appealing  to  human  knowledge  f ." 

Before  I  enter  on  a  particular  discussion  of  what  his  Lord- 
ship hath  here  offered,  k  is  proper  to  observe,  that  though,  in 
a  passage  just  now  cited,  the  Jews  seem  to  be  blamed  for  bring* 
ing  the  Supreme  Being  too  near  to  man)  and  supposing  him  to 
be  an  actor  immediately,  and  as  it  'were  personally,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ivorld  /  yet  he  elsewhere  finds  fault  with  the  heathen 
philosophers  for  excluding  the  Monad,  or  supreme  unity,  from 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  and  banishing  him 
almost  Entirely  from  the  system  of  his  works ,  whereby  he  became  in 
some  sort  a  non-entity,  an  abstract  or  notional  being  ;£.  And  he  cen- 
sures them  for  "  imagining  a  divine  monarchy,  on  a  human 
u  plan,  the  administration  of  which  was  not  carried  on  by  the 
"  immediate  agency  of  God  himself,  but  mediately,  as  in  ter- 
"  restrial  monarchies,  by  that  of  inferior  agents,  according  to 
"  the  ranks  and  provinces  allotted  them  $."  And  to  this  no- 
tion, he  thinks,  a  considerable  u  part  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is 
"  to  be  ascribed."  It  is  hard  to  know  what  idea  this  writer 
would  have  us  form  of  the  divine  government.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  seems  to  think  it  a  demeaning  the  majesty  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  suppose  him  to  act  immediately,  and  personally, 
as  it  <weret  in  the  government  of  the  world  :  and,  on  the  other 

*  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  46$.  t lbid-  P-  *  55. 
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hand,  he  will  not  allow,  that  the  divine  administration  is  carried 
on  mediately  by  the  ministry  of  inferior  agents.  And  if  God 
does  not  govern  the  world,  either  by  his  own  personal  imme- 
diate agency,  or  by  that  of  subordinate  agents  and  instruments, 
it  cannot  easily  be  conceived  in  what  sense  he  can  be  said  to 
govern  the  world  at  all. 

Indeed  any"  one  that  impartially  considers  the  several  passages 
above  mentioned,  relating  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  kind,  which  occur  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
writings,  and  compares  them  with  the  scheme  v/hich  he  him- 
self hath  advanced,  and  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the 
eighth  letter,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  real  original  ground 
of  his  prejudices  against  the  s-acred  writings  is  this,  That  they 
every  where  represent  God  as  interesting  himself  in  the  affairs 
of  men :  whereas  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  unworthy  of  the  di- 
vine majesty  to  suppose  that  he  now  concerneth  himself  about 
them,  or  exerciseth  any  care  with  respect  to  the  individuals  of 
the  human  race.  And  since  he  asserts,  that  "  the  most  ele- 
"  vated  of  finite  intelligent  beings,  are  not  a  jot  nearer  to  the 
"  Supreme  Intelligence  than  the  lowest  *,"  he  must,  upon  his 
scheme,  think  it  as  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  God  to  exercise 
any  special  care  towards  the  highest  of  angelical  beings,1  or 
whatever  inhabitants  there  may  be  in  any  part  of  this  vast  uni- 
verse, as  towards  the  individuals  of  mankind.  This  scheme  is 
not  only,  as  was  shewn  before,  of  a  most  pernicious  tendency, 
and  manifestly  subversive  of  all  religion  and  the  fear  of  God, 
but  at  the  bottom  argueth,  notwithstanding  all  its  glorious  pre- 
tences, very  dishonourable  and  unworthy  conceptions  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  For  either  it  supposeth  him  not  to  be  present 
to  the  creatures  he  hath  made,  which  is  to  deny  the  immensity 
of  his  essence,  or  that,  if  he  be  present,  he  hath  not  a  certain 
knowledge  of  them,  and  of  their  actions  and  affairs,  and  conse-^ 
quently  is  not  omniscient :  though  our  author  himself  says, 
«  It  may  be  demonstrated,  that  the  All-perfect  Being  must  be 
«  omniscient,  as  well  as  self-existent  f."  Or  that,  if  he  hath  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  actions  and  affairs  of  his  reasonable 
creatures,  yet  he  is  absolutely  indifferent  about  them,  whether 
they  obey  his  laws  or  not ;  whether  good  or  evil,  virtue  or  vice, 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  voLiv.  p.  183.  \  Ibid.  voL  v.  p.  3C* 
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happiness  or  misery,  prevail  in  the  moral  world.  This  must  be 
owned  to  be  very  well  suited  co  the  character  of  an  Epicurean 
deity,  whose  happiness  consisteth  in  an  eternal  indolence,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  nice  and  delicate  constitution,  un- 
able to  bear  the  noise,  the  clamours,  and  confusion,  of  this 
lower  world,  but  is  no  way  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  in- 
finitely-perfect Being.  How  much  nobler  is  the  idea  that  is 
given  us  of  the  Deity  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  !  where  he  is  re- 
presented as  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence,  and  ex- 
ercising a  constant  inspection  over  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their 
actions,  as  disposing  and  ordering  all  events,  without  distraction 
or  confusion,  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  the  final  issue  of  things 
to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  those  that  sincerely  obey  him,, 
and  go  on  in  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  virtue,  and  to 
manifest  a  just  displeasure  against  those  who  obstinately  persist 
in  an  impertinent  course  of  vice  and  wickedness  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  as  governing  the  world,  and  all  the  orders  of  beings  in 
it,  with  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  an-d  equity,  and  with 
the  same  almighty  facility  with  which  he  created  them  !  Such 
an  idea  of  God  is  not  only  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world,  but  is  infinitely 
more  august  and  noble  in  itself,  and  more  conformable  to  the 
highest  notions  we  can  form  of  infinite  perfection,  than  that 
which  this  writer  would  substitute  in  its  stead- 

I  shall  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what  was  offered  in  my 
eighth  Letter,  concerning  a  particular  providence,  as  extending 
even  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  If  providence  doth 
not  interpose  in  human  affairs  at  all,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  God  should  at  any  time  communicate  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries and  revelations  of  his  will  to  mankind.  But  if,  as  hath 
been  shewn,  providence  doth  concern  itself  even  for  individuals, 
and  for  promoting  human  happiness,  in  a  way  consistent  with 
moral  agency  j  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  may 
please  God  to  make  discoveries  and  revelations  of  his  will,  for 
promoting  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  and  virtue  in 
the  world,  and  that  he  may  communicate  such  discoveries  to 
particular  persons,  or  to  larger  communities,  in  such  a  way  as 
may  best  answer  the  intentions  of  his  wise  and  holy  providence, 
of  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  properest  judge.  And 
if  he  seeth  fit  to  make  such  revelations  of  his  will,  they  must  be 
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communicated  in  such  a  manner  as  is  accommodated  to  human 
Understandings,  and  fitted  to  work  upon  human  affections:  and 
therefore,  if  they  be  addressed  to  men  in  a  way  of  reasotiing9arguingj 
and  expostulating,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  this  an  objection^ 
as  this  writer  seems  to  do,  since  there  is  ngthing  in  this,  but 
what  is  wisely  suited  to  the  end  we  may  suppose  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  to  have  had  in  view  in  giving  such 
fevelations. 

He  represents  it  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing to  suppose  him  to  enter  into  covenant  with  man  :  and  in 
order  to  expose  this,  he  is  pleased  to  represent  it  under  the 
mean  idea  of  God's  making  bargains  with  irian,  or  man  ivith  God* 
But  if  we  Consider  what  is  really  intended  by  it,  we  shall  find, 
that  a  covenant  in  this  case  is  properly  to  be  understood  of  a 
conditional  promise,  whereby  blessings  and  benefits  are  pro- 
mised on  God's  part,  and  duties  required  on  ours  :  it  is  a  law 
of  God  enjoining  obedience,  with  a  promise  or  promises  annex- 
ed to  it,  by  which  God  conciescendeth  to  oblige  himself  to  con- 
fer certain  benefits  upon  his  creatures,  the  subjects  of  his  moral 
government,  if  they  fulfil  and  obey  the  injunctions  he  hath  laid 
upon  them,  /and  comply  with  the  terms  which  he  hath  appointed. 
And,  considered  in  this  view,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  just  ob- 
jection against  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
their  great  excellence,  and  what  should  mightily  recommend 
them  to  our  esteem,  that  God  is  there  represented  as  dealing 
with  man  in  a  way  of  .covenant ;  that  is,  in  a  way  admirably 
suited  to  us  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  moral  agents.  By 
this  God  cloth  not  divest  himself  of  his  character  and  authority 
us  our  supreme  universal  Lord.  He  hath  an  undoubted  right 
to  give  laws  to  his  creatures,  and  lay  what  commands  or  in- 
junctions upon  thern  he  seeth  fit,  in  a  way  of  absolute  sove- 
reignty, without  bringing  himself  under  any  promises  and  en- 
gagements ;  but  he  condescendeth,  in  his  marvellous  wisdom 
and  goodness,  to  encourage  and  animate  our  obedience  by  ex- 
press promises  and  assurances-  of  his  grace  and  favour  ;  and  we' 
on  our  parts  bring  ourselves  under  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, which  bind  us  more  strictly  to  our  duty,  by  our  own 
express  consent  •,  than  which  no  way  of  dealing  with  us  catf 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  our  comfort,  and  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world* 
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As  to  the  particular  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and 
God's  engaging,  as  he  loves  to  express  it,  to  be  a  tutelary  God 
to  him  \  this  put  into  other  words,  signifies  no  more  than  this, 
that  it  pleased  God  to  grant  to  this  excellent  person  express 
promises  of  his  special  grace  and  favour,  upon  condition  of  his 
faith  and  obedience  ;  and  particularly,  that  he  promised  to 
give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  his  descendants ;  and  that  from 
him  should  proceed  that  glorious  person,  who  had  been  pro- 
mised from  the  beginning,  and  who  was  actually  to  come  into 
the  world  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  in  whom  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  This  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  was  not  only  proper,  as  it  was  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  divine  favour  and  goodness  to  a  person,  who  was  an 
eminent  example  of  piety  arid  virtue,  and  the  fame  of  whose 
excellent  qualities  is  spread  all  aver  the  east,  even  to  this  day, 
but  as  it  made  a  part  of  a  glorious  scheme  which  the  divine 
Wisdom  had  in  view,  and  which  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
fittest  season,  and  to  be  of  extensive  benefit  to  mankind.  So  that 
this  particular  covenant  was  really  intended  in  a  subserviency 
to  the  general  good. 

With  regard  to  the  covenant  made  with  the  people  of  Israel 
at  Horeb,  the  design  of  it  was  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  the  fun- 
damental article  of  which  was  the  acknowledgment  and  adora- 
tion of  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  free  from  all  idolatry  and  polytheism.  This  transaction 
was  carried  on  with  a  majesty  and  solemnity  becoming  the  great 
Lord  of  the  universe,  and  which  tended  to  inspire  the  profound- 
est  veneration  for  him,  and  for  the  laws  he  was  pleased  to  pro- 
mulgate. And,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  the 
people  should  bind  themselves  by  their  own  express  consent, 
and. solemn  stipulation,  to  receive  that  constitution,  and  obey 
those  laws.  The  moral  laws  given  to  that  people  were  excel- 
lent :  the  judicial  laws  just  and  equitable  :  the  ceremonial  laws 
were  instituted  for  wise  reasons,  some  of  which  we  are  able  to 
assign  at  this  distance  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that 
if  we  were  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that  time 
and  people,  we  should  be  convinced  of  the  great  propriety  of 
many  of  those  ceremonious  injunctions,  which  now  we  are  not 
able  particularly  to  account  for.  Our  author  talks  of  the  priest's 
'wearing  a  ridiculous  cap  and  breast-pi  ate >  fringes^  and  belli ,  and 
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thinks  it  absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  trifles  as  these  were  the  in- 
stitutions of  divine  Wisdom  *.  But  it  was  wisely  ordered  under 
that  institution,  that  nothing  relating  to  divine  worship  should 
be  left  to  their  own  invention.  It  was  judged  proper  to  give 
them  rules  descending  even  to  minute  particulars,  and  to  con- 
fine them  to  those  rules,  the  more  effectually  to  hinder  them 
from  deviating  into  endless  superstitions.  The  particulars  re- 
ferred to,  contributed  to  promote  order  and  decency  in  the  ex- 
ternals of  religious  service ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the 
Jewish  instituted  rites  absurd,  indecent,  ridiculous,  or  impure, 
as  were  many  of  the  rites  in  use  among  the  Pagan  nations. 

As  to  God's  being  a  tutelary  Deity  to  the  people  of  Israel,  this, 
if  stripped  of  the  form  of  expression  which  he  has  chosen  in 
order  to  ridicule  it,  only  signifies,  that  God  was  pleased  to 
make  special  revelations  and  discoveries  of  his  will  to  that 
people,  and  to  give  them  holy  and  excellent  laws ;  at  the  same 
time  promising,  if  they  obeyed  those  laws,  to  grant  them  his 
special  protection,  to  honour  them  with  great  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages, and  to  make  them  happy  in  the  effects  of  his  grace 
and  favour  ;  and  threatening,  if  they  proved  obstinate  and  dis- 
obedient, to  inflict  upon  them  awful  punishments,  the  tokens 
of  his  righteous  displeasure.  And  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
this  unbecoming  the  wise  and  righteous  Lord  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  supposing  him  to  concern  himself  in  human  affairs, 
this  writer  has  not  proved,  except  confident  assertions  must 
pass  for. proofs.  And  as  to  his  being  the  King  of  Israel,  this  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  if  he  did  not  still  continue  to  be  the  uni- 
versal Sovereign  and  Lord  of  all  mankind.  He  was  never  re- 
garded as  having  divested  himself  of  that  character.  No  where 
is  his  universal  dominion  and  governing  providence,  as  extend- 
ing to  all  his  creatures,  and  especially  to  the  whole  human  race, 
more  strongly  asserted,  or  more  nobly  described,  than  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  But  it  pleased  him,  for  wise  purposes,  to 
erect  a  peculiar  constitution  among  the  people  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  condescended  to  be,  in  a  special  sense,  their 
King  and  Sovereign.  And  what  we  are  to  understand  by  it  is 
properly  this  :  that  he  gave  them  laws  at  the  first  establishment 
of  their  polity,  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of  their  state,  and  by 
which  they  were  to  be  governed  ;  and  upon  their  observance  of 
*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  98. 
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which,  the  preservation  of  their  national  privileges  depended  j 
and  that  he  raised  up  judges  and  governors,  who  were  to  rule 
them  in  his  name,  and  as  by  his  authority,  and  to  be  the  leaders 
and  generals  of  their  armies,  for  delivering  them  from  their  e- 
iiemies  and  oppressors  :  and  he  was  pleased  also  to  give  them 
direction  in  matters  of  great  and  public  moment,  by  the  oracle 
of  Urim  and  Thumrnim,  which  was  by  his  appointment  esta- 
blished among  them  for  that  purpose.  There  was  nothing  in 
all  this  but  what  was  wisely  suited  to  the  nature  and  design  of 
that  particular  constitution,  and  tended  to  confirm  and  establish 
that  people  in  the  belief  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  to  exhibit  a  glorious  sensible  proof  of  his  governing  provi- 
dence among  them.  But  the  theocracy  was  never  designed  to 
supersede  the  office  and  authority  of  the  ordinary  magistrates, 
as  this  writer  seems  to  insinuate,  by  telling  us,  that  under  that 
constitution,  God  "  acted  as  an  idustrious  magistrate,  who  de- 
"  scended  into  all  the  particulars  of  religious  and  civil  adrnini- 
."  stration,  even  into  the  most  minute  and  meanest."  For  tho* 
the  laws  were  originally  given  by  God,  the  execution  of  those 
laws  was  ordinarily  vested  in  the  magistrates  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  chosen  by  the  people  in  their  several  tribes.  So 
jthey  were  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  under  the  judges,  when 
the  people  were  more  properly  and  immediately  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  theocracy. 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  God  is  represented  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  as  a  local  Deity,  residing  and  dwelling  in  a  temple,  or 
carried  about  by  the  Levites  in  a  ivooden  chest,  or  trunk.  The  au- 
thor seems  fond  of  this  observation,  for  he  has  it  over  three  or 
four  times  on  different  occasions.  But  by  this  reflection  he  has 
exposed  himself  rather  than  the  Jews.  That  people,  instructed 
by  their  Scriptures,  had  nobler  notions  of  the  Deity  than  to  be 
capable  of  imagining,  that  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  who,  they 
were  taught  to  believe,  made  and  governeth  the  world,  and  fill- 
eth  heaven  and  earth,  was  shut  up  and  confined  in  a  wooden 
chest.  It  is  true,  that  the  more  effectually  to  preserve  that 
people  from  idolatry,  and  to  impress  and  affect  their  minds 
with  a  lively  sense  of  God's  special  presence  among  them,  there 
was  one  sacred  place  appointed,  the  tabernacle  first,  and  the 
temple  afterwards,  which  was  peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  solemn 
worship  and  service.  There  their  most  solemn  acts  of  devotion 
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were  to  be  performed :  and  there  was  the  ark,  or  sacred  chest 
he  speaks  of,  in  which  were  deposited  the  tables  of  the  original 
covenant  between  God  and  them  :  there  also  was  a  cloud  of 
glory,  the  majestic  symbol  of  God's  immediate  presence.  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  denied,  that  God v  may,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
give  illustrious  exhibitions  of  his  divine  presence  and  majesty 
by  a  visible  external  glory  and  splendour,  in  certain  places,  or 
on  certain  occasions.  But  it  doth  not  follow,  that  he  is  there- 
fore a  limited  Being,  or  that  his  essence  is  circumscribe^,  or 
confined  to  that  particular  place,  where  it  pleaseth  him  thus 
peculiarly  to  manifest  his  special  presence.  How  far  the 
Israelites  were  from  forming  such  mean  notions  of  the  Divinity 
as  this  writer  is  pleased  to  insinuate,  we  have  an  authentic 
proof  in  the  admirable  prayer  offered  up  by  Solomon  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  temple,  in  the  name  and  presence  of  all  the 
people;  in  which  he  addresseth  himself  to  God  in  that  noble 
manner  :  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Behold,  tht 
lieaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee  !  how  much  Ics: 
this  house  which  I  have  builded?  1  Kings  viii.  27.  See  also 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1. 

It  has  often  given  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  what  e- 
very  one  that  impartially  considers  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  must  be  sensible  of,  that  the  Jews,  if  they  governed 
themselves  by  their  sacred  writings,  were  instructed,  in  their 
ideas  of  God,  to  unite  the  most  incomprehensible  greatness 
and  majesty,  and  the  most  marvellous  grace  and  condescen- 
sion :  to  regard  him  as  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  the  im- 
mensity of  his  presence,  and  yet  as  vouchsafing  to  grant  visible 
tokens  and  symbols  of  his  special  presence  among  them  by  his 
ark  and  temple :  as  humbling  himself  even  in  beholding  the 
things  that  are  done  in  heaven,  and  yet  as  regarding  the  things 
that  are  done  in  the  earth.  They  acknowledged  the  glorious 
hosts  of  angels  as  the  attendants  of  the  divine  Majesty,  the 
blessed  ministers  of  his  power  and  wisr.om  :  but  still  as  in- 
finitely inferior,  and  even  chargeable  with  folly  before  him  :  and 
instead  of  erecting  them  into  deities,  and  adoring  them  as  the 
heathens  did,  they  called  upon  them  to  join  with  them  in  wor- 
shipping and  adoring  the  supreme  universal  Lord.  They  were 
ready  to  cry  out,  with  a  devout  admiration  in  the  contemplation 
of  God's  unequalled  dignity  and  glorv,  Who  in  the  heavens  can 
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be  compared  unto  the  Lord  ?  What  Is  man,  that  tliou  art  mindful  of 
Inm  ?  But  they  did  not  under  this  pretence  represent  him  as 
taking  no  notice  of  men,  or  their  concernments.  They  con- 
sidered him  as  infinitely  raised  above  the  highest  of  his 
creatures,  yet  not  neglecting  or  despising  the  meanest  :  That 
his  name  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  praise,  and  yet  he  hath 
a  gracious  regard  to  our  prayers  and  praises,  if  offered  up  from, 
sincere  and  upright  hearts.  Thus  they  were  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture to  celebrate  and  adore  his  matchless  grace  arid  conde- 
scending goodness,  without  impairing  the  splendour  and  glory 
of  his  infinite  majesty.  And  accordingly,  in  the  patterns  of 
devotion  that  are  set  before  us  in  Scripture,  we  may  observe 
the  most  adoring  thoughts,  the  most  sublime  conceptions,  of 
God's  unsearchable  greatness,  and  supreme  dominion,  and  spot- 
less purity  ;  and  the  most  humbling  sense  of  human  weakness, 
guilt,  and  unworthiness,  mixed  with  an  ingenuous  confidence 
in  his  infinite  grace  and  sovereignty. 

Thus  I  have  considered  pretty  largely  that  part  of  the  objec- 
tion, which  chargeth  the  Scriptures  with  degrading  the  Deity  to 
mean  and  unworthy  offices  and  employments,  ard  shall  now 
take  some  notice  of  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  viz.  that  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  him  bodily  parts,  and  human  passions 
and  affections,  arid  even  those  of  the  worst  kind. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  he  observeth,  that  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  God  "  not  only  corporeal  appearances, 
"  but  corporeal  action,  arid  all  the  instruments  of  it,  eyes,  ears, 
"  mouth,  hands,  and  feet, — And  that  they  are  apt  in  many 
('  places  to  make  those  who  read  them  represent  the  Supreme 
"  Being  to  themselves  like  an  old  man  looking  cut  of  the 
"  clouds  *."  He  says,  «  the  literal  signification  of  such 
"  expressions  is  abominable."  And  he  ridicules  those  who 
throw  what  he  calls  a  jlimsy  allegorical  veil  over  them,  as 
having  stolen  it  from  the  wardrobe  of  Epicurus.  But  the  ridicule 
lights  upon  himself,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  first  man  that 
would  have  thought  of  having  recourse  to  Epicurus  to  interpret 
the  sense  of  Moses.  There  needs  no  more  than  common 
attention,  and  a  comparing  the  Scripture  with  itself,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  incapable  of  the  absurd  representation  he  would 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p,  520. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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put  upon  those  passages.  He  observes,  indeed,  that  "  images 
«  taken  from  corporeal  substance,  from  corporeal  action,  and 
l(fc  from  the  instruments  of  it,  cannot  give  us  notions  in  any  de- 
<  gree  proper,  of  God's  manner  of  being,  nor  of  that  divine 
C{  inconceivable  energy  in  which  the  action  of  God  consists." 
Nor  are  those  expressions  of  hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  when 
ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture,  designed  to  signify  either  the 
manner  of  his  being,  or  of  his  divine  energy,  concerning  which 
there  are  marly  noble  expressions  in  the  sacred  writings,  which 
have  ah  admirable  sublimity  in  them  ;  but  by  an  easy  metaphor, 
understood  by  all  the  world,  hands  signify  power,  eyes  and  ears 
signify  knowledge.  And  whereas  he  adds,  that  "they  cannot 
«  exalt,  they  must  debase  our  conceptions,  and  accustom 
«  the  mind  insensibly  to  confound  divine  with  human  ideas 
"  and  notions,  'God  with  man  :"  the  answer'  is  obvious:  That 
Sufficient  care  is  taken  in  the  holy  Scriptures  to  prevent  this, 
by  furnishing  us  with  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Divinity 
that  can  possibly  enter  into  the  human  mind.  God's  incom- 
prehensible majesty,  his  immense  greatness,  his  almighty  power, 
the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding,  his  omnipresence,  are  fre- 
quently represented  and  described  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  as 
shews,  with  the  last  degree  of  evidence,  that'  the'  expressions 
which  seem  to  ascribe  bodily  parts  and  members  to  him  cannot 
be  understood  in  a  gross  literal  sense. :  Our  author  himself,  a- 
scribing  motives1  to  God,'  observes,  that  "  we  must  speak  of 
«  God  after  the  manner  of  men*."'4'  And  indeed  we  must  either 
not  speak  of  God  at  all,  or  we  must  speak  of  him  in  ways  of 
expression,  originally  derived  from  something  relating  to  our 
own  bodies  or  minds.  u  This  writer  elsewhere  insinuates,  that 
we  resemble  God  no  more  in  our  souls  thari  we  do  in  our  bo- 
dies ;  and  that  to  say  his  intellect  is  like  ours,  is  as  bad  as  the 
anthropomorphites  f.  So  that,  according  to  him,  Expressions 
drawn  from  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  are  as  improper  as  those 
drawn  from  the  members  of  the  body.  'Thus,  under  pretence 
of  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity,  we  must  not  speak  of 
God  at  all,  as  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  thought  it  un- 
lawful to  name  him,  or  to  worship  him,  except  in  silence. 
Yea,  we  must  not  -so  much  as  think  of  him  ;  for  our  ideas  of 
. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  468,  f  Ibid.  p.  35. 
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God  fall,  no  doubt,  infinitely  short  of  his  real  majesty  and 
glory,  as  well  as  our  expressions.  But  it  may  be  observed, 
that  this  forward  censurer  falls  into  that  way  of  talking  himself 
which  he  finds  fault  with  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  repre- 
sents God  as  speaking  to  men  by  the  law  of  nature :  he  calls  it 
the  voice  of  God,  and  the  word  of  God.  He  speaks  of  the  hands 
efGcd*,  and  of  his  seeing  all  things.  And  though  he  represents 
the  ascribing  ideas  to  God  as  no  less  improper,  and  even  pro- 
fane, than  the  ascribing  hands  and  feet  to  him,  yet,  on  several 
occasions,  he  talks  of  the  divine  ideas. 

But  he  farther  urges,  that  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  God 
human  affections  and  passions,  and  even  those  of  the  worst 
kind  :  that  "  they  impute  such  things  to  the  Divinity  as  would 
"  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity  f :"  That  "  the  Jewish  system 
<f  contained  such  instances  of  partiality  in  love  and  hatred,  of 
"  furious  anger,  and  unrelenting  vengeance,  in  a  long  series  of 
*f  arbitrary  judgments,  as  no  people  on  earth  but  this  would 
"  have  ascribed,  I  do  not  say  to  God,  but  to  the  worst  of  those 
"  monsters,  who  are  suffered  or  sent  by  God,  for  a  short  time, 
«  to  punish  the  iniquities  of  men  |."  To  the  same  purpose  he 
afterwards  observes,  that  according  to  the  representations  made 
in  Scripture,  God  "  loves  with  partiality,  his  mercy  is  arbitrary, 
"  and  depends  on  mere  will- — And  towards  mankind  his  anger 
"  is  often  furious,  his  hatred  inveterate,  his  vengeance  unre- 
"  lenting  :  but  when  the  wicked  repent  of  their  sins,  he  repents 
"  sometimes  of  his  seventy."  And  then  he  asks,  «  What  a 
"  description  is  this  of  the  All-perfect  Being  ?"  But  this  de- 
scription is  his  own,  and  is  founded  on  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  true  intention  and  design  of  the  sacred  writings.  As 
to  loving  with  partiality,  if  by  that  be  meant  his  favouring  and 
distinguishing  some  with  greater  privileges '  and  advantages, 
and  giving  them  more  valuable  means  of  improvement  than  o- 
thers  ;  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  this  has  been  of- 
ten, and  still  is  done  in  the  course  of  his  providence.  Nor  is 
this  any  more  to  be  found  fault  with,  than  his  making  different 
species  of  beings,  some  vastly  transcending  others  in  their  fa- 
culties, and  capacities  for  happiness.  He  is  the  absolute  Lord 
and  dispenser  of  his  own  gifts,  and  his  goodness  is  that  of  a  free 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.    H.p.  895.         f  Ibid,  vol  iii.  p,  293. 
J  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  515. 
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and  sovereign  Benefactor ;  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity and  profaneness  to  pretend  to  tie  him  down  to  give  to 
all  men  precisely  the  same  capacities,  the  same  advantages  and 
opportunities,  and  to  limit  him  so,  that  he  shall  not  dispense 
his  gifts  in  such  measures  and  proportions  as  he  thinks  fit,  nor 
shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing  for  any  one  person 
or  people,  but  what  he  does  precisely  for  every  person  and  for 
all  people.  But  if  by  partiality  be  meant  partiality  in  judgment, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  it  is  very 
unjust  to  charge  the  holy  Scriptures  as  attributing  such  partiali- 
ty to  the  Supreme  Being.  There  is  nothing  more  strongly 
and  expressly  asserted  there,  than  that  God  aecepteth  not  the  per-, 
sons  of  'men ,  and  that  he  judgeth  •without  respect  of  persons.  It  is 
evident,  not  merely  from  a  single  passage,  but  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  the  righteous  Lord  loveth, 
righteousness :  that  he  extendeth  his  favour  to  all  those  of  the 
human  race,  of  whatever  family  or  nation,  who,  sincerely  love 
and  obey  him,  and  go  on  in  a  course  of  real  piety  and  virtue  : 
that  such  persons  alone  can  hope  for  an  interest  in  his  favour, 
and  to  obtain  the  divine  acceptance  and  approbation :  and  that 
all  wicked  and  presumptuous  sinners,  of  whatsoever  nation  or 
profession,  shall  be  exposed  to  his  just  displeasure.  Nor  are 
there  any  such  things  ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture  as  arbitrary 
judgments.  And  whereas  this  author  charges  it  as  unworthy  of 
God  to  represent  him  as  repenting  of  his  severity  when  the 
wicked  repent  of  their  sins ;  the  thing  really  intended  by  this 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  agreeable  to  the  best  ideas  v/e  can 
form  of  his  governing  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness; 
for  it  only  signifies,  that  when  sinners  forsake  their  evil  ways, 
God  is  graciously  pleased  to  change  the  methods  of  his  deal- 
ings  towards  them,  and  is  willing  to  receive  them  to  his  grace 
and  favour.  But  in  reality  there  is  no  change  in  the  divine 
purposes  or  counsels.  The  change  that  is  wrought  is  in  the 
mind  and  temper  of 'the  sinner:  God  acts  uniformly  according 
to  the  stated  rules  of  his  administrations  ;  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened  but  what  he  perfectly  foreknew  *.  But  repenting,  in  a 

*  His  lordfliip  feems  to  think  it  an  unanfwerable  objection  ajjainfl  the  Mofaic 
writings,  that  in 'the  account  there  given  of  the  flood,  God  is  teprtfented  as  hav- 
ing "  repented  that  he  made  man." 
'  JJut  it  is  manifeft,  that  this  is  only  an  emphatical  way  of  expredion,  to  ft^nify 
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strict  and  proper  sense,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  human  imperfection 
and  mutability,  is  expressly  denied  of  God  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  where  we  are  assured,  that  God  is  not  as  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent. 

As  to  the  expressions  of  anger,  wrath,  fury,  hatred,  venge- 
ance, as  ascribed  to  God  in  the  sacred  writings,  it  is  a  thing  so 
obvious  that  it  can  scarce  be  mistaken,  that  these  are  onb? 
strong  expressions,  designed  to  impress  the  hearts  of  men  with 
a  more  lively  sense  of  God's  righteous  displeasure  against  sin 
and  wickedness,  and  resolution  to  punish  it ;  which  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  mankind  to  consider  and  believe.  Any 
one  that  allows  himself  to  think  impartially,  must  be  sensible^ 
that  such  ways  of  representing  things  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  a  revelation  designed  for  common  use ;  aiid  that  it  is  far 
more  for  the  good  of  the  world  in  general,  and  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  virtue,  and  restraining  vice  and  wickedness, 
that  men  should  conceive  of  God  as  loving,  and  taking  pleasure 
in  the  good  and  righteous,  and  as  full  of  just  resentment 
against  evil-doers,  than  as  utterly  unconcerned  about  the 
actions  and  affairs  of  men,  or  alike  affected  towards  the  righte- 
ous and  the  wicked.  Yea,  the  former  notions  are  not  only 
more  useful,  and  of  better  influence,  but  more  just  and  rational 
in  themselves,  and  more  worthy  of  the  All-perfect  Being.  For 

God's  juft  difpleafure  at  the  great  and  univerfal  wickednefs  of  mankind,  and  at 
their  having  fo  far  fallen  from  the  noble  end  of  their  creation  ;  and  that  therefore, 
after  having  tried  the  methods  of  indulgence  towards  them,  he  faw  fit  to  fend  s 
defh  iidive  deluge  for  exterminating  that  incorrigible  race.  And  it  is  plain,  that 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  facred  writings,  which  every-where  repreient 
God  as  foreknowing  the  adions  of  men,  this  corruption  of  mankind  was  what  he 
forefaw  from  the  beginning;  and  the  punilhing  them  in  this  manner  made  a  part 
of  the  original  fcheme  of  divine  providence,  though  it  did  not  a&ually  take  effect 
till  the  proper  timevcame  for  executing  it.  As  to  \vhat  he  mentions  in  a  fneering 
way,  concerning  God*s  fuelling  t&efweet  favour  of  Noah"  s  burnt-offering,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  ohferve,  that  the  defign  of  the  expreflion  is  plain  and  eafily  intelligible, 
viz.  to  fignify  God's  gracious  acceptance  of  the  a&  of  devotion  performed  by  that 
good  man,  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude,  and  implore  the  divine  mercy  ;  and  that 
on  that  occafion,God  was  plcafcd,  after  having  made  fo  fignal  a  difplay  of  his 
juftice,  to  allay  and  diffipate  the  fears  which  might  be  apt  to  arife  in  the  hearts 
of  mert,  and  to  afTure  them  of  his  merciful  intentions  towards  them,  and  that  he 
would  not  any  more  fend  an  univerfal  deluge  upon  the  earth ;  of  which  the  rain-, 
bow  in  the  clouds  fhould  be  a  conftant  memorial; 
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what  idea  is  this  of  God,  to  represent  him  as  neither  delighting  in 
order  and  virtue,  nor  displeased  with  vice  and  wickedness,  but 
solacing  himself  in  an  eternal  indolence,  and  no  way  concerned 
about  the  good  or  ill  behaviour,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his 
reasonable  creatures  !  A  God  destitute  of  all  affections,  or  of 
any  thing  correspondent  to  them,  would  not  be  the  most  per- 
fect Being.  There  are  spiritual  affections,  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  body,  and  which  as  properly  belong  to  spirits  or 
minds,  as  intellect  or  will ;  and  I  can  as  easily  suppose  them 
destitute  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former.  Our  affections,  indeed, 
have  usually  a  great  mixture  of  bodily  passions,  and  conse- 
quently of  imperfection  :  but  there  are  affections  of  a  nobler 
kind,  and  which  we  may  conceive  in  pure  spirits  ;  yea,  they 
cannot  be  conceived  without  them  ;  nor  can  we  avoid  ascrib- 
ing some  affections,  or  what  is  analagous  or  equivalent  to  them, 
to  God,  provided  we  remove  from  them  all  those  imperfections 
and  defects  with  which  they  are  attended  in  us.  A  love  of 
order,  goodness,  purity,  virtue,  and  a  just  detestation  of  moral 
evil,  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the  Infinitely- 
perfect  Being,  the  most  wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world. 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  this  part  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  book,  with  a  passage  from  an  author  whom  no  man 
will  suppose  to  have  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  it  is  Mr  Anthony  Collins,  in  an  JSrsa?/,  which  he  publish- 
ed in  1707,  concerning  the  Use  of  Reason  in  Propositions,  the 
Evidence  whereof  depends  upon  Human  Testimony.  After  having 
observed,  that  "  one  use  of  reason  in  things  which  by  the  tes- 
<e  timony  of  men  are  supposed  to  come  from  God,  is  to  endea- 
"  vour  to  find  out  such  a  sense  of  a  supposed  divine  revelation 
"  as  is  agreeable  to  the  discoveries  of  our  reason,  if  the  words 
"  under  any  kind  of  construction  will  bear  it,  though  at  first 
"  view  they  may  seem  repugnant  to  reason,  and  to  one  another  j" 
he  adds,  "  this  is  certainly  a  great  piece  of  justice,  and  what 
"  is  due  to  words  that  upon  the  least  evidence  can  be  supposed 
"  to  come  from  God,  especially  since  expressions  that  do  liter- 
"  ally  quadrate  with  the  maxims  of  reason  and  philosophy,  arft 
"  necessary  to  make  a  revelation  have  any  effect  upon  common 
"  people's  minds.  For  was  not  God  to  be  represented  by  ex- 
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«  pressions,  which/ literally  understood,  attribute  to  him  human 
«  passions  and  actions,  they  who  by  their  occupations  in  the 
«  world  are  incapable  of  those,  more  just  ideas  which  men  of 
"  thought  know  to  belong  to  that  Being,  would  perhaps  think 
"  him  incapable  of  taking  cognizance  of  their  actions  :  and 
"  therefore  to  make  a  revelation  useful  and  credible  in  itself ~,  it 
"  must  consist  of  words,  whose  literal  meaning  is  false,  but 
"  whose  real  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  justest  notions  of 
"  reason  and  philosophy.  And  therefore  we  ought  to  examine 
"  whether  the  words  under  any  construction  will  bear  a  rea- 
«  sonable  sense,"  p.  17,  18.  Mr  Collins  then  applies  this  ob- 
servation to  the  revelation  which  we  acknowledge,  and  considers 
those  passages  of  Scripture  where  God  is  said  to  rest,  repent,  be 
angry,  &c.  It  must  be  owned,  that  this  gentleman  judges 
much  more  reasonably  and  equitably  in  this  matter  than  Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  done. 

This  may  suffice  at  present.  In  my  next  I  shall  consider  the 
other  objections  which  his  Lordship  hath  urged  against  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially of  the  Mosaic  writings,' 
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.Farther  Objections  against  the  Mosaic  Writings  and  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  considered — The  Laws  of  Moses  not  contrary 
to  the  Laiv  oj  Nature — This  particularly  shewn  •with  regard  to 
the  Command  for  exterminating  the  Canaanites  ^  and  the  Laiv  for 
punishing  those  among  the  Israelites  that  slioidd  revolt  to  Idolatry 
'with  Death — The  Law  of  Moses  not  accountable  for  the  Fury 
of  the  Zealots — The  Instances  of  Phineas  and  Mattathias  con- 
sidered— Insociability  not  the  jirst  Principle  of  the  Laio  of  Moses, 
nor  did  that  Laiu  take  the  Jeius  out  of  all  Moral  Obligations  to 
the  rest  of  Mankind — There  is  nothing  false  or  absurd  in  the  Mo- 
saical  Account  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  the  Fall  of 
Man — Concerning  the  Sanctions  of  the  Larw  of  Moses — The  not 
making  express  Mention  of  future  Rewards  and  Punishments  in 
•  that  Law,  no  Argument  against  its  divine  Original — Some  other 
Objections  against  the  Scriptures  obviated. 


SIR, 

T  NOW  proceed  to  another  set  of  objections,  which  are  de~ 
signed  to  shew,  that  some  of  the  laws  of  M^ses  are  absolute- 
ly contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  and 
therefore  cannot  come  from  him.  He  instances  particularly  in 
the  command  for  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  and  the  law 
for  punishing  idolaters  among  the  Israelites  with  death.  "  In  both 
«  which,"  he  says,  "  it  is  supposed  impiously,  against  princi- 
<c  pies  as  self-evident  as  any  of  those  necessary  truths  which 
«  are  such  of  all  knowledge,  that  the  Supreme  Being  commands 
"  by  one  law  what  he  forbids  by  another  *  :"  and  that  "  he 
"  approved  and  commanded  on  particular  occasions  the  most 
"  abominable  violations  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  f ."  I 
shall  consider  what  he  has  offered  with  regard  to  each  of  these. 
As  to  the  command  for  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  it  is 
what  he  frequently  inveighs  against,  as  the  greatest  piece  of  in- 

*  Bollngbroke's  Works,  voL  v.  p.  180-  f  Ibid.  p.  181. 
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justice  and  cruelty  that  ever  was  committed*.  And  he  lias 
pronounced,  that  "  the  men  who  justify  such  cruelties  upon 
««  any  hypothesis  whatsoever,  must  have  very  ill  hearts,  as  well 
"  as  heads  :"  And  that  «  he  who  imputes  them  to  the  Supreme 
"  Being  is  worse  than  an  athiest,  though  he  pass  for  a  saint  f." 
I  shall  venture  however  to  examine  what  this  rigid  censurer  has 
offered  on  this  subject. 

He  first  layeth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  God  cannot 
«  command  in  particular  what  he  forbids  in  general.  He  who 
«  has  made  benevolence  to  all  rational  beings  the  fundamental 
"  law  of  our  nature,  can  never  command  some  to  rob  or  to 
"  murder  others  j  to  usurp  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-crea- 
«  tures,  and  to  exterminate  whole  nations  J."  The  force  of 
his  argument  here  lies  wholly  in  the  words  rob  and  murder , 
both  which  carry  the  idea  of  depriving  others  of  their  lives  and 
properties,  without  a  just  cause,  and  without  lawful  authority- 
But  though  God  has  forbidden  us,  both  in  the  law  of  nature 
and  in  the  decalogue,  to  murder,  he  can  command  some  to  put 
others  to  death  for  just  causes,  in  which  case  it  is  not  murder. 
He  never,  by  giving  this  law  to  mankind,  divested  himself  of 
the  dominion  he  hath  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures.  He  can 
also  commission,  for  wise  ends,  some  to  deprive  others  of  their 
properties.  For  the  law  of  nature  is  always  to  be  understood 
with  this  limitation,  except  in  cases  where  God  himself  shall 
otherwise  appoint.  It  is  no  principle  of  that  law,  that  God 
can  never,  without  injustice,  exterminate  nations.  That  he  can 
do  it  in  a  way  of  immediate  judgment,  by  sending  destructive 
calamities,  famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  deluges,  and  the 
like,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  theist  who  believes  a  providence 
governing  mankind,  and  interposing  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And 
if  he  can  do  it  immediately  himself,  he  can  commission  men 
to  do  it,  provided  he  gives  sufficient  credentials  of  that  com- 
mission :  and  such  the  Israelites  had,  according  to  the  accounts 
given  in  the  books  of  Moses.  And,  in  judging  of  the  case,  how 
far  it  is  justifiable,  we  must  take  it  in  all  its  circumstances  as 
there  represented.  Our  author  himself  supposes  the  miracles 
done  among  them,  if  really  done,  to  be  sufficient  to  convince 


*  See  particularly  vol.  ill.  p.  305.  vol.  v.  p.  99.  146. 
f  Voi,  iii.  p.  30S.  i  Vol.  v.  p.  9 
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all  mankind,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  in  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations to  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  divine  authority  of  that 
law  and  constitution ;  and  therefore  sufficient  to  convince  the 
people  of  Israel.  All  therefore  that  remained  was,  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  of  this  they 
could  not  doubt,  as  they  were  done  before  their  eyes.  And 
the  same  books  which  give  an  account  of  the  facts,  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  divine  commission  to  the  Israelites,  and  the  rea- 
sons and  ends  of  it.  And  whereas  it  is  urged,  that  "  the  Ca- 
«  naanites  were  obnoxious  to  the  divine  vengeance  in  no  other 
"  respect  than  that  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  the 
«  heathen  nations,  viz.  their  idolatry  *,"  this  is  not  true,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  by  Moses,  Lev.  xviii.  24,  25,  27. 
whereby  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  merely  for  their  idolatry,  but( 
for  their  monstrous  vices  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  that  they 
were  ordered  to  be  exterminated ;  and  that  never  was  there 
upon  earth  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  race  of  men.  And 
supposing  this  to  be  true,  and  that  God  had  determined  to  sig- 
nalize his  righteous  vengeance  against  them  in  the  severest 
manner,  he  might,  without  any  pretence  for  arraigning  the  jus- 
tice of  his  proceedings,  have  consumed  them  by  fire  from  hea- 
ven, as  he  did  part  of  them  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  have 
overwhelmed  them  with  an  inundation,  or  have  swallowed  them 
up  by  an  earthquake,  and  thereby  utterly  destroyed  that  people, 
their  little  ones  as  well  as  the  adult.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
said  in  such  a  case,  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature. 
But  then  it  would  not  have  been  so  apparent,  that  this  calamity 
was  inflicted  in  a  way  of  punishment  for  their  idolatry  and  de- 
testable wickedness.  It  might  have  been  possibly  attributed  to 
some  natural  cause,  or  have  been  regarded  as  an  unaccountable 
and  fortuitous  event :  but  when  they  were  ordered  to  be  ex- 
terminated for  their  abominable  crimes  by  an  express  command 
of  God,  attested  by  a  series  of  the  most  amazing  miracles  and 
divine  interpositions,  and  this  appointed  to  be  executed  by  an- 
other nation,  who  were  peculiarly  set  apart  by  their  original 
constitution  to  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  of  him  only,  and  to  whom  God  had  given  the 
most  holy  and  excellent  laws ;  at  the  same  time  threatening 

*  Eolinjhroke's  Works,  vol  v,  p.  184.  f  Ibid.  vol.  *    p.  148, 
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them  with  the  like  punishments  if  they  committed  the  lik« 
crimes  :  in  this  case  the  reason  of  the  judgment  was  as  ap- 
parent, as  when  a  malefactor  is  put  to  death  by  an  officer  of 
justice  for  a  crime,  in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  just  ma- 
gistrate. Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  such  a  procedure  that  can 
be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  righteousness 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  contradictory  to  his  own  laws ;  since 
there  is  no  law  of  nature  that  debars  God  from  executing 
judgments  on  particular  persons,  or  guilty  nations,  for  their 
crimes  and  vices,  even  to  extermination,  or  from  employing, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  one  or  more  nations  to  execute  his  judgments 
upon  others.  Nor  has  this  confident  and  assuming  writer 
brought  any  proof  that  it  is  so.  As  to  his  comparing  the  in- 
vasion of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  and  what  they  did  there,  to 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  in  America  *,  and  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  who,  he  says,  were  much 
more  merciful  than  they  f,  there  is  this  vast  difference  between 
the  cases,  that  the  latter  had  no  motive  or  pretence,  but  their 
own  ambition,  avarice  and  cruelty  •,  whereas  the  former  did  it 
in  execution  of  the  express  command  of  God,  and  by  a  com- 
mission from  him,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  se- 
ries of  the  most  extraordinary  divine  attestations  that  ever  the 
world  saw.  This  therefore  can  be  no  precedent  to  any  other 
nation  to  do  the  like,  except  they  can  produce  the  same,  or  e- 
qual  proofs  of  a  divine  commission  ;  which  no  other  since  have 
been  able  to  do,  and  probably  never  will.  This  may  suffice 
with  regard  to  the  command  for  the  extermination  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  :  which  I  have  elsewhere  considered  more  largely. 
See  Answer  to  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation^  vol.  ii.  p.  429. 
437.  and  the  Answer  to  Morgan^  vol.  ii.  p.  97.  et  seq. 

The  other  command  produced  by  this  author  to  prove  that 
the  law  of  Moses  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  of  divine  original,  is  the  law  for  putting  a  false 
prophet  to  death  that  should  attempt  to  seduce  the  people  to 
idolatry,  and  for  the  inflicting  a  capital  punishment  upon  any 
particular  person  among  the  Israelites  that  should  revolt  to  i- 
dolatry,  and  even  destroying  a  city  that  should  do  so.  Con- 
cerning this  he  very  dogmatically  pronounces — u  I  say,  that 

*  -B«lingbr»fce's  Werks,  y«l  iii.  p.  S05,  f  Ibid.  vol.  Y.  p.  148. 
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"  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God.  Qf  this  I  have  the  same 
«  demonstrative  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the  existence  of  God, 
"  the  all-perfect  Being.  I  say,  that  the  all-perfect  Being  can- 
"  not  contradict  himself :  that  he  would  contradict  himself,  if 
«  the  laws  contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
*e  were  his  laws,  since  they  contradict  those  of  nature  :  and 
«  therefore  that  they  are  not  his  laws.  Of  all  this  I  have  as 
«  certain,  as  intuitive  a  knowledge,  as  I  have  that  two  and  two 
"  are  equal  to  four,  or  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part  *." 
A  very  short  a<id  decisive  determination  of  the  controversy  ! 
but  we  are  by  this  time  too  well  acquainted  with  his  Lordship's 
manner,  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  his  positive  assertions, 
though  delivered  with  the  most  assuming  air. 

The  argument  he  makes  use  of  here  is  the  same  that  he  had 
used  before,  viz.  that  the  law  of  nature  forbids  murder.  This 
will  be  easily  allowed.  But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
law  which  forbids  murder,  to  put  persons  to  death  who  are 
guilty  of  crimes  that  by  the  furdamental  laws  of  the  commu- 
nity deserve  death.  If  God  should  have  enacted  a  general  law" 
obligatory  on  all  mankind,  that  whosoever  should  commit  ido- 
latry, or  worship  any  other  god,  should  be  put  to*  death,  as1 
well  as  that  any  man  that  should  shed  the  blood  of  another 
without  cause  should  be  put  to  death ;  this  author  might  be 
challenged  with  all  his  confidence  to  prove,  that  such  a  divine 
law  would  be  contradictory  to  the  law  of  nature.  Idolatry,  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  is  forbidden  in  the  law  of  nature,- 
and  is  a  breach  of  the  first  and  great  article  of  that  law  j  and 
he  represents  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes  f.  But  God  has 
not  thought  fit  to  enact  a  general  law  obligatory  on  all  mankind 
for  punishing  idolaters  with  death,  and  without  his  appoint- 
ment it  ought  not  to  be  executed.  But  when  it  pleased  him 
for  wise  ends  to  select  a  particular  nation,  and  among  them  to 
erect  a  peculiar  sacred  polity,  and  to  appoint  that  the  adoration 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  should  be  the  very  basis 
of  their  constitution,  on  which  all  their  privileges,  their  national 
properties,  and  their  right  to  their  country,  depended,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  under  such  a  constitution  to  revolt  to  idolatry  and  poly- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  191.  f  Ibid.  p.  195. 
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theism,  was  in  the  most  criminal  sense  to  be  traitors  to  the 
community  >  and  to  arraign  a  law  for  inflicting  a  capital  punish- 
ment upon  idolaters  under  that  particular  constitution  is  highly- 
absurd.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  just  in  such  a  case,  than 
to  order  that  a  false  prophet,  who  should  endeavour  to  seduce 
the  people  to  idolatry,  should  be  put  to  death  :  though  this 
writer  objects  against  it  as  unjust,  for  this  strange  reason,  that 
«  miracles  were  daily,  and  almost  hourly  wrought  in  the  sight 
?*  of  all  Israel  *."  This  is  absolutely  false,  if  understood  of 
miracles  strictly  so  called  ;  or  if  it  were  true,  it  is  an  odd  thing 
to  urge,  that  which  made  the  crime  of  the  false  prophet  the 
greater,  to  be  a  reason  for  exempting  him  from  punishment. 

But  what  he  chiefly  finds  fault  with,  is  the  law  for  destroy- 
ing any  Israelitish  city,  that  should  fall  off  to  the  worship  of 
idols,  Deut.  xiii.  13—16.  He  urges,  that  "  the  innocent  were 
"  to  be  involved  in  the  same  punishment  with  the  guilty  5  nei- 
5f  ther  man,  nor  woman,  nor  beast,  neither  the  brother,  the 
"  daughter,  the  wife  nor  the  friend,  was  to  be  spared  :  and 
,"  that  the  whole  chapter  is  such  an  edict  as  could  not  be  im- 
?<  puted  to  Attilla  without  injustice."— And  after  exclaiming 
against  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  pretend  to  justify  the  law 
of  Moses  in  this  instance,  he  observes,  that  t(  by  that  law,  the 
««  undistinguishing  extermination  of  collective  bodies,  and  es- 
<<•  pecially  for  matters  of  opinion,  is  allowed  f."  And  after- 
wards, arguing  against  Mr  Locke,  he  adds,  that  "  even  sup- 
«c  posing  God  to  be  their  King,  the  objections  of  injustice  and 
*<  cruelty  in  those  laws  will  remain  in  their  full  force :  and  that 
"  to  suppose  him  to  have  given  these  laws  would  be  to  degrade 
<c  the  All-perfect  Being  to  the  character  of  an  unjust  and  cruel 
"  tyrant,  who  authorized  and  even  commanded  his  ministers 
"  expressly,  to  punish  without  measure,  without  discernment^ 
i{  and  without  forms  of  justice  :f."  And  he  insinuates,  that 
there  are  precepts  in  that  chapter,  "  from  which  the  inquisi- 
<c  tion  copied  the  instructions  she  gives  to  her  familiars  §." 
But  this  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  He  himself  elsewhere 
observes,  that  "  the  cruel  principle  of  persecution  for  opinions 
f*  was  never  known  till  Christians  introduced  it  into  the 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  183,  f  Ibid.  p.  184. 
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world  f  ;"  though  contrary,  as   he  owns,   to  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.     And  it  is  manifest,  that  the  punishments  referred 
to,  Deut   xiii.  were  not  to  be  inflicted   for  matters   of  opinion, 
but  of  practice,  for  open  acts  of  idolatry,  in   subversion  of  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  their  state  ;   and  great  care  was  to 
be  taken,  that  the  punishment  should  not  be  executed  without 
due  inquiry,  and  full  proof.     They  were  to   inquire,  and   make 
search^  and  ask  diligently,  so  as  to  be  assured   that   it  was  truth, 
and  the  thing  certain.     Great  deliberation  was  to  be  used  :  and 
except  the  whole  city  was  obstinately  addicted  to  idolatry,  and 
determined  to  persist  in  it,  they  were  not  to  be  exterminated. 
And,  considering  the  design  and  nature  of  that  peculiar  consti- 
tution, a  decree  or  law,  for  exterminating  a  city  among  them- 
selves that  should  revolt  to   the  worship   of  false  gods,  seemed 
necessary,  and  was  like  the  cutting  off  a  corrupt  or  gangrened 
limb,  which  was  requisite  to  save  the  whole.     If  God  had,  at 
the  original  establishment  of  that  polity,  declared  that  he  him- 
self would  in  an  immediate  way  by  pestilence,  or  fire  from  hea- 
ven, or  some  other  extraordinary  judgment,  exterminate  or  de- 
stroy any  city  among  them  that   should  revolt  to    the  worship 
of  idols,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  this   would  have  been 
unjust,  though  children,  as  well  as  adults  would  be  involved  in 
it.     But  he  chose  that  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  a 
judicial  way  by  the  hands   of  the  magistrates,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  nation  or  whole  community,   pursuant  to  a  law 
for  that  purpose.     And  the  punishment  was  both  ordered  to  be 
executed  with  great  solemnity,  and  to  be  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  severity,  so  as  to  proceed  to  utter  exter- 
mination, the  more  effectually  to  create  a  horror  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  crime,  and  to  shew   that    so  wicked   a  race  was  to 
be  entirely  destroyed.     To  which   it  must  be  added,  that  this 
punishment  was  denounced  in  consequence  of  the  original  con- 
tract or  covenant  between  God  and   that   people.     By  coming 
into  that  covenant  for  themselves  and  their   children,   they  vo- 
luntarily   subjected     themselves    and     them    to    the    severest 
penalties  in  case  of  a  revolt.     And  considering  the  mighty  ad- 
vantages they  had   as  a  nation  by  the  theocracy,  and  by  their 
peculiar  constitution,  and  the  signal  blessings  that  would  have 
followed  upon  their  obedience,  it  was  a  condition  which  could 
not  be  reasonably  objected  against,  since  they  might  so  easily 

f  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol  v.  p.  313. 
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avoid  the  threatened  calamities,  by  obedience  to  a  law  so  just 
and  agreeable  to  reason,  as  is  that  of  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of  him  only. 

And  to  have  legally  tolerated  any  among  them,  whether  par- 
ticular persons  or  communities,  thit  should  openly  revolt  to 
idolatry,  would  have  been  manifestly  absurd,  and  absolutely 
subversive  of  their  whole  polity. 

This  writer  takes  particular  notice  of  "  the  right  the  zealots 
«  assumed  to  assassinate  any  Jew  that  should  seem  to  them  to 
"  violate,  by  public  and  strong  appearances,  the  sanctity  of  the 
"  Divinity,  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  nation  :"  and  that  "  this 
«  produced  such  scenes  of  horror  among  the  Jews  as  no  other 
«  nations  ever  produced."  It  will  be  owned,  that  the  zealots  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  state  carried  this  to  an  excess 
of  madness  and  fury ;  but  the  law  is  not  accountable  for  it.  It 
is  evident  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
orders  the  punishment  of  those  that  should  revolt  to  idolatry, 
that  the  whole  was  to  be  transacted  in  an  orderly  and  legal 
way,  with  great  deliberation,  and  by  public  authority.  And 
the  same  thing  is  repeated,  Deut.  xvii.  2 — 6.  where  it  is  or- 
dained, that  with  regard  to  any  particular  person  that  had 
served  other  gods,  they  should,  before  they  punished  him,  in- 
quire and  search  diligently.  And  it  is  expressly  appointed,  that 
at  the  mouth  of  tiuo  or  three  witnesses  tie  should  be  put  to  death, 
but  that  at  the  mouth  of  one  witness  he  should  not  be  put  to 
death.  Nor  does  Lord  Bolingbroke  pretend  to  produce  any 
law  to  authorize  the  madness  of  the  zealots.  He  only  men- 
tions two  instances,  which,  he  thinks,  countenanced  it,  viz.  that 
of  Phineas,  and  that  of  Mattathias.  As  to  the  former,  he  says, 
"  Phineas  murdered  Zimri  and  Cosbi  in  the  act  of  fornication." 
But  this  was  not  a  simple  act  of  fornication.  It  was  joined 
with  avowed  idolatry,  and,  as  it  was  circumstanced,  was  a  most 
insolent  defiance  'of  all  law  and  authority,  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  crimes,  in  open  opposition  to  God  and  man,  that  could 
be  committed.  >  The  person  wlio  inflicted  the  punishment  was 
himself  a  chief  magistrate,  of  high  authority,  and  in  a  case 
which  needed  no  proof,  and  admitted  of  no  delay,  when  a 
plague  from  God  was  broke  out  among  the  people,  on  the  ac- 
count of  that  very  crime  which  these  persons  so  impudently- 
avowed  :  and  it  was  also  in  consequence  of  an  order  which 
Moses  had  given  by  the  command  of  God  to  the  Judges  of  Is- 
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rael,  to  slay  those  that  were  joined  to  Baal  Peor— Numb, 
xxv.  4,  5.  So  that  Phineas  had  full  legal  authority  for  what  he 
did.  And  therefore  this  was  no  warrant  to  those  who  without 
any  authority  assassinated  at  y  man  they  thought  fit,  under 
pretence  of  his  violating  the  law,  of  which  they  set  up  them- 
selves for  judges.  As  to  the  instance  of  Mattathias,  our  au- 
thor observes,  that  "  in  the  fury  of  his  holy  zeal  he  rushed  on 
<(  the  Jew  that  was  about  to  sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edict 
M  of  Antiochus,  and  on  the  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of 
"  the  execution  of  the  edict,  and  murdered  them  both  *."  That 
we  may  judge  of  this,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  never  was 
there  a  greater  tyrant  than  Antiochus.  He  had  entirely  sub- 
verted the  whole  Jewish  constitution,  abolished  the  ancient 
laws,  and  massacred  the  people.  If  ever  there  was  a  just  foun- 
dation for  rising  up  in  defence  of  religion,  law,  and  liberty, 
here  was  an  occasion  that  loudly  called  for  it.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Mattathias,  who  was  not  a  mere  private  person,  but 
<a  ruler,  and  a  great  and  honourable  man  in  the  city  of  Modiu 
where  he  dwelt,  slew  a  Jew,  who  was  then  openly  committing 
a  crime,  for  which  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  country  he 
ought  to  have  suffered  death,  but  at  a  time  when  no  legal  jus- 
tice in  the  usual  forms  could  be  hac{.  He  also  killed  the  King's 
officer,  who  was  then  compelling  the  people  to  subvert  the  laws. 
This  he  designed  as  a  signal  to  the  insurrection  which  he  im- 
mediately began  ;  an  insurrection  fully  justifiable,  if  ever  any 
was  so,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  a  noble  spirit  and  for- 
titude, and  with  a  success  that  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the 
horrid  tyranny,  and  the  happy  restoration  of  their  liberties  and 
laws.  Such  an  action,  so  circvimstanced  as  that  of  Mattathias, 
if  it  had  been  performed  by  a  Greek  or  Roman,  in  opposition 
to  horrid  barefaced  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  in  vindication  of 
the  essential  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  would  have  been 
highly  celebrated,  and  transmitted  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  a 
most  glorious  act  of  heroism. 

The  only  thing  farther  that  I  shall  mention  is,  what  he  ob- 
serves concerning  "  the  massacre  which  the  Levites  made  of 
"  three  thousand  men  in  one  day,  when  they  were  command- 
"  ed,  without  any  other  form  of  proceeding,  to  take  every  man 
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«  his  sword,  and  to  slay  his  neighbour  *."    This  must  be  own- 
ed to  be  an  extraordinary  punishment,   and  the  occasion  was 
extraordinary.     The  revolt  of  the  people  was  the   most  inex- 
cusable, by  this  writer's  own  acknowledgment,  that  could  be 
supposed.     It  happened  when  the   law  had  been  just  promul- 
gated with  the  most  amazing   solemnity,   and  the  constitution 
established,  to  which  they  had  given  their  own  consent.     The 
body  of  the  people  had  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  destruc- 
tion :  and  if  they  had  been  consumed  in  an  immediate  way  by 
a  plague,  or  fire,  or  some  extraordinary  judgment  from  heaven, 
it  was  no  more  than  they  deserved.     It  was  necessary  that  so 
open,  so  public,  so  aggravated  a  revolt  and  insurrection  against 
the  majesty  arid  authority  of  the   Supreme  universal  Lord,  to 
whom  they  themselves  had  so  lately,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, vowed  subjection  and  obedience,  should  be  distinguished 
with  marks  of  great  severity.     In  cases  of  crimes  where  great 
numbers  have  been  concerned,  it  has   sometimes  been  thought 
just  to  decimate  them,  to  make  one  in  ten  suffer  the  death  they 
all  deserved.     But  here  of  above  six  hundred  thousand,  three 
thousand  only  suffered,  not  above  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the 
whole.     The  numbers  that  were  concerned  rendered  the  try- 
ing each  of  them  in  a  formal  process,  which  is  what  he  seems 
to  require,  impracticable.     Nor  was  there  any  need  of  it.    The 
fact  was  public  and  notorious  :  and   the   persons  that  suffered 
were  undoubtedly  such  as  were   known  to  be  most  guilty,  and 
to  have  been  most  active   in  promoting    the  defection  and  re- 
volt.    And  the  immediate   punishment  of  these  was  the  most 
speedy  way  of  quelling  the  insurrection,  and  bringing  the  whole 
body  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  of  their  duty. 

The  third  objection  I  proposed  to  take  notice  of,  as  raised  by 
this  writer  against  the  Mosaic  ceconomy,  is  this  :  That  "  the 
"  first  principles,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewish  laws,  took 
«  that  people  out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  rest  of  man- 
"  kind  :  That  they  were  taught  to  think  themselves  a  chosen 
"  race,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  who  were  far 
*'  from  owing  to  other  men,  what  other  men  owed  to  them, 
"  and  to  one  another.  This  produced  a  legal  injustice  and 
«*  cruelty  in  their  whole  conduct,  authorized  by  their  law,  and 
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«  pressed  upon  them  by  their  priests  and  prophets  *."  And 
he  elsewhere  observes,  that  «  the  first  principle  of  their  polity, 
«f' ecclesiastical' alid  civil,  was  insociability  ;  and  accordingly, 
«<  their  manner-  were  rendered  unsuitable  to  the  common  na- 
ff ttire  and  genius  of  mankind  -f-.?J 

This  is  a  he:jvy  charge  •,  but,  if  closely  examined,  this  inso- 
ciability amounteth  to  no  TJ ore  than  this:  That  they  had  not  a 
community  of  religion  and  rites  with  the  heathens,  as  the  hea- 
thens had  with  one  another,  an  i  which  they  could  not  have 
without  'absolutely  destroying  and  defeating  the  end  of  their 
most  excellent  constitution  •,  that  they  were  not  to  intermarry 
with  idolaters,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  observa- 
tion of  their  own  peculiar  laws  and  customs  j  several  of  which 
were  designed  to  preserve  them  as  a  ;-;tinct  body  from  mixing 
and  incorporating  with  other  nations.  And  considering  how 
different  their  constitution  was  from  that  which  obtained  in  o- 
tlier  countries  ;  that  all 'the  world  about  them  was  immersed  in 
idolatry  and  polytheism,  and  that  they  themselves  were  very 
apt  to  fall  in  with  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  to  which "  mankind  in  all 'ages  have  been  very 
prone;  considering  these  things,  if  great  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  keep  them  distinct,  by  several  peculiar  rites  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  hinder  them  from  intermarrying  with  their  ido- 
latrous neighbours,  they  could  not  possibly  have  preserved 
their  constitution  :  they  must  have  been  soon  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  other  nations  ;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
have  been,  that  they  would  have  fallen  into  a  conformity  to 
their  religion  and  worship,  and  have  lost  their  own.  And  so 
the  whole  design  of  that  admirable  polity,  so  well  fitted  to  pre- 
£erve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of 
him  only,  in  opposition  to  the  Universally  prevailing  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  would  have  been  defeated';  and  all  nations  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  same  common  idolatry,  and  perhaps 
have  continued  in  it  to  this  day.  For,  according  to  the  plan 
laid  by  the  divine  wisdom,  Judaism  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity  :  and  all  that  is  good  in  Mahometanism  is  derived 
from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.  But  though  the  people  of 
Israel  were  obliged  thus  to  keep  themselves  distinct,  and  though 
none  were  regarded  as  strictly  and  properly  incorporated  intd 
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their  body  who  did  not  conform  to  the  peculiar  laws  ot 
their  polity,  they  were  not  obliged  to  confine  their  benevolence 
to  those  of  their  own  nation.  They  were  directed,  by  many 
express  precepts  in  their  law,  to  shew  great  kindness  to  those 
of  other  nations,  to  the  strangers  that  passed  through  their 
land,  or  that  sojourned  among  them  :  to  exercise  great  humani- 
ty towards  them,  and  serve  them  in  all  friendly  olfices.  'This 
is  not  only  allowed,  but  strongly  pressed  upon  them  in  their 
law,  as  any  one  will  be  convinced  that  impartially  considers  the 
passages  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  *.  And  the 
Jews  themselves  observe,  that  the  precepts  prescribing  a  kind 
conduct  towards  strangers  are  inculcated  one-and-twenty  times 
in  the  law. 

It  is  mere  calumny  and  abuse  to  say,  that  the  Jews  were  au- 
thorized by  their  law,  and  pressed  by  their  prophets,  to  exer- 
cise cruelty  and  injustice  towards  the  rest  of  mankind  •,  and  that 
they  were  absolved  from  all  moral  obligations,  and  from  all 
rules  of  justice,  equity,  and  fidelity  with  regard  to  them.  Nor 
was  there  any  thing  in  their  law  to  oblige  them  to  persecute 
others  for  their  opinions  in  religion,  or  to  compel  them  to  con- 
form to  their  peculiar  rites.  On  the  contrary,  they  allowed 
those  of  any  other  nation  to  dwell  among  them,  and  to  worship 
at  the  temple,  where  there  was  a  court  provided  for  them  who 
worshipped  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all 
things,  though  they  did  not  observe  the  rites  which  were  pe- 
culiarly prescribed  to  those  of  their  own  body.  And  how 
happy  would  it  have  been,  if  the  principles  of  toleration  had 
bcc-n  always  carried  thus  far  among  those  of  other  professions  ! 

Their  looking  upon  themselves  to  be  God's  chosen  people 
ought  to  have  engaged  them  to  great  thankfulness  to  God  for 
such  eminent  advantages,  and  to  have  put  them  upon  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  the  pure  practice  of  religion,  and  every 
virtue,  that  they  might  walk  worthy  of  their  character  and  pri- 
vileges :  if  they  abused  this  to  pride  and  insolence,  the  fault- 
was  not  in  their  law,  but  in  themselves.  Mankind  have  been 
always  too  prone  to  abuse  their  real,  or  supposed  advantages. 
The  Greeks  regarded  the  rest  of  the  world  as  barbarians.  And 
Socrates  is  introduced  by  Plato,  in  his  filth  book  of  laws,  as  di- 
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recting  the  Greeks  to  regard  the  barbarians  as  by  nature  their 
enemies,  and  as  prescribing  a  conduct  towards  them,  which  is 
Jittle  reconcileable  to  the  common  rules  of  humanity.  Chris- 
tians cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  their  great  advantage,  that  they 
are  distinguished  from  many  other  nations  which  are  sunk  iri 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbarism.  And  it  would  argue  the 
most  inexcusable  stupidity  and  ingratitude  not  to  be  very  thank- 
ful to  providence  on  this  account.  But  this  is  ho  just  reason, 
for  treating  those  nations  with  contempt  and  cruelty. 

The  fourth  objection  which  was  mentioned  was,  that  there 
are  several  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  false,  absurd, 
and  unphilosophical,  And  he  particularly  instances  in  the  ac- 
Count  there  given  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of 
tnan. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to 
"  read  what  Moses  writ  on  that  subject,  without  feeling  con- 
<c  tempt  for  him  as  a  philosopher,  and  horror  as  a  divine.  For 
"  he  is  to  be  considered  under  both  these  characters  *."  And 
he  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce,  that  "  we  cannot  admit  Mo- 
«  ses's  testimony  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  world  for  di- 
«  vine,  without  absurdity  and  blasphemy  •(•.'' 

There  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be'  a  greater  instance  of  the 
jnost  unreasonable  prejudice,  than  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  from  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  creation.  Whosoever  will  take  the  pains  impartially 
to  compare  it  with  the  accounts  left  us  in  the  traditions  of  the 
most  ancient  nations,  concerning  which  the  reader  may  see  the 
introduction  to  the  Universal  History,  relating  to  the  Cosmogony , 
or  the  Creation  of  the  World,  will  find  the  account  given  by  Mo- 
ses so  vastly  superior,  as  will  naturally  lead  him  to  regard  it  as 
of  an  higher  original.  There  is  a  majesty  and  sublimity,  as 
well  as  simplicity  and  plainness  in  it,  which  hath  greatly  re- 
commended it  to  the  best  judges.  Nothing  could  be  so  proper 
to  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view,  as  to  begin  his  book  with 
an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  If  he  had  merely  as- 
serted in  general,  that  God  created  the  world,  and  all  things 
that  are  therein,  this  would  not  have  made  such  an  impression 
upon  the  people  as  was  proper  and  necessary  in  a  wutter  of 
such  vast  importance,  and  which,  according  to  the  author's  owjl 
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observation,  «  leads  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme 
"  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled  to  the  meanest  understanding  *." 
And  therefore  it  was  proper  to  give  them  more  distinct  notions 
bf  the  formation  of  things  by  the  divine  power  arid  wisdom. 
Accordingly  he  distinctly  mentions  the  light,  the  firmament, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  planets, 
and  vegetable  products  of  the  earth,  the  various  kinds  of  arii- 
mals,  and  lastly,  man  himself  j  and  assures  them,  that  these 
various  appearances  were  not  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes^ 
which,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  first  men  in  the 
rude  uncultivated  ages  would  be  naturally  led  to  believe,  but 
were  all  owing  to  one  and  the  same  glorious  original  Cause  and 
Author.  It  is  evident,  that  what  was  principally  designed  was> 
to  give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  our  system,  as  far  as 
relates  particularly  to  our  earth :  at  the  same  time  assuring 
them,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  the  nations  were  apt  to  adore,  were  created  by  God. 
The  whole  is  represented  as  having  been  effected  with  an  Al- 
mighty facility.  That  God  only  spoke  or  commanded,  and  it 
was  done.  All  things  were  created  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
which  tends  to  give  a  noble  idea  of  the  power  and  majesty  of 
the  great  Creator.  Yet  this  great  work,  according  to  Moses, 
was  carried  on  in  an  orderly  progressive  v^ay.  There  is  a  ge- 
neral account  given  of  the  visible  and  successive  changes 
wrought  each  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  till  it  was  com- 
pleted, But  our  author,  who  is  determined,  on  every  supped 
sition,  to  find  fault  with  the  Mosaic  account,  blames  Moses 
for  representing  the  solar  system,  or  even  this  our  planet,  a$ 
having  been  the  work  of  six  days.  He  thinks  "  such  precipi- 
"  tation  seenis  repugnant  to  that  general  order  of  nature  which 
"  God  established,  and  which  he  observes  in  his  productions  f ." 
As  if  the  first  forrriation  of  things  must  necessarily  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  slow  way  which  is  now  observed,  after  the 
brder  and  course  of  nature  is  once  established.  It  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  formation  of  the 
world,  and  the  several  species  of  things  in  it,  did  not  take  up 
a  lorig  space  of  time :  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  all  perfected  in  an  instant,  without  any  intervals,  though 
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it  would  have  been  easy  to  the  divine  power  to  have  done  so. 
And  this  writer,  who  seems  here  to  think  the  creation  as  re- 
presented by  Moses  to  have  been  much  precipitated,  and  ac- 
complished in  too  short  a  time,  seems  elsewhere  to  think  that 
it  was  slowly  carried  on.  For  he  says,  "  we  must  not  conceive 
u  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  a  laborious  progression — 
"  God  willed  it  to  exist,  and  it  existed  *." 

As  to  the  particular  order  in  which  the  creation  was  carried 
on,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Moses,  this  writer,  with 
all  his  confidence,  has  not  been -able  to  prove,  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  inconsistent  with  reason,  or  with  true  philosophy  : 
though  he  has  passed  a  severe  censure  on  those  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  "  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  to  reason  and  na- 
4t  ture,  and  to  wrest  natural  philosophy  into  an  agreement  with 
"  it  f."  He  instances  in  Moses's  saying,  that  "  light  was  cre~ 
*<  ated,  and  the  distinction  of  night  and  day,  of  evening  and 
"  morning,  was  made,  before  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
"  stars  J."  But  we  know  so  little  of  the  real  nature  of  light, 
that  no  man  can  pretend  positively  to  determine,  that  it  could 
not  have  made  its  appearance  before  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
planets  were  completed  in  their  perfect  form  and  order.  As 
it  seems  to  be  the  noblest  substance  in  the  material  world,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  at  the  first  formation  of  things  it 
was  first  created,  or  at  least  separated  from  the  chaotic  mass, 
ml  put  in  motion,  so  as  to  make  a  distinction  between  light 
and.  darkness,  and  some  kind  of  succession  and  vicissitude  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  answering  today  and  night,  evening  and 
morning  ;  though  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  given  of  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day,  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  rendered  conspicuous  to  the  earth,  and 
the  order  and  course  of  things  fully  settled,  so  as  to  cause  the 
proper  distinction  of  times  and  seasons,  days,  months,  years  ; 
for  which  reason,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  formation  of  those 
heavenly  bodies  till  that  day.  It  is  to  little  purpose  to  say, 
as  his  Lordship  has  done,  that  "  Moses  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
"  true  system  of  the  universe  as  any  of  the  people  of  his  age." 
This  is  more  than  he  can  prove.  But  if  it  were  so,  it  was  not 
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necessary,  supposing  him  inspired  as  a  prophet  or  a  lawgiver, 
that  he  should  be  inspired  also  with  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
system  of  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Or,  if  he  had  been  ever 
so  well  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  have  been  altogether  im- 
proper to  have  given  an  exactly  philosophical  account  of  the 
creation  :  nor  could  any  such  account  of  it  have  bee  >  given^ 
considering  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  that  have  ob- 
tained, but  what  would  have  been  as  much  found  fault  withj 
and  perhaps  more,  than  that  which  he  has  given.  The  truth 
is,  such  an  account  would  have  been  no  way  accommodated  to 
the  capacities  of  the  people  :  it  would  have  perplexed  and  con- 
founded, instead  of  instructing  them.  It  was  proper,  for  many- 
reasons,  that  the  account  should  be  drawn  up  in  a  popular  way^ 
and  yet  in  a  way  that  is  at  the  bottom  agreeable  to  the  real 
truth  of  things.  So  the  moon  is  very  fitly  called  a  great  light, 
and  it  may  be  truly  called  so,  because  it  yields  great  light  to 
us,  though,  strictly  and  philosophically  speaking,  it  has  no 
light  of  its  own  at  all.  And  now,  after  all  our  improvements 
in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  we  still  speak  of  the  light  of  the 
moon,  of  the  sun's  motion,  rising  and  setting. — And  the  man  that 
in  a  moral  or  theological,  or  in  an  historical  discourse,  would 
use  a  different  language,  would  only  render  himself  ridiculous* 
Lord  Bolingbroke  farther  objects,  that  though  Moses  ascribes 
the  creation  to  God,  "  yet  when  God  proceeds  to  the  creation 
"  of  man,  he  calls  in  other  beings  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
<f  make  man  in  his  and  their  image.  This  seems  to  lay  a  foun- 
"  dation  for  polytheism,  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  unity 
"  of  God  which  my  reason  shews  me,  and  which  the  general 
"  tenor,  even  of  the  Mosaic  history  attests  V  And  since  by 
his  own  acknowledgment  the  general  tenor  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  leads  us  to  assert  the  unity  of  God,  this  plainly  shews, 
that  the  passage  he  refers  to  was  not  designed  to  infer  poly- 
theism. And  if  there  be  something  unusual  in  the  manner  of 
expression,  it  must  be  interpreted  in  a  consistency  with  the 
whole  Mosaic  law ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Moses  intended 
it  otherwise.  And  this  plainly  appears  from  the  very  pas;aa;e 
itself,  considered  in  its  connection.  For  after  having  told  us, 
Gen.  i.  ver.  26.  that  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,, 
ti/Ur  our  likeness  :  he  adds,  ver.  27.  And  God  created  man  in  his 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  in.  p.  300. 
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image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  :  where  it  is  plain,  that 
what  is  expressed  plurally  in  one  verse  is  singular  in  the  other : 
and  that  the  design  of  those  expressions,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  was  not  to  signify  that  other  beings  joined  with  God 
in  the  formation  of  man,  and  in  making  him  in  their,  as  well  as 
God's  image  ;  since  it  is  expressly  declared  in  the  words  im- 
mediately following,  that  God  created  man  in  his  ovun  image,  and 
for  the  greater  emphasis,  arid  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  prevent 
such  a  construction,  it  is  again  repeated,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him.  I  would  observe  by  the  way,  how  much  nobler 
the  account  is,  that  is  given  by  Moses  of  the  formation  of  man, 
than  that  which  was  given  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  of  whose 
wisdom  and  philosophy  our  author  speaks  in  such  high  terms, 
and  from  whom  he  would  have  us  believe  Moses  derived  all 
his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  They  taught,  as  he  observes  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  "  that  the  first  of  human  kind  were  quicken- 
"  ed  into  life  by  the  sun,  and  were  animated  systems  of  mud." 
And  he  thinks,  that  "  if  we  are  persuaded  that  this  world  had 
«  a  beginning- in  time,  wre  must  of  necessity  assume,  that  the 
«  first  man  and  the  first  woman,  or  that  one  man  and  one 
"  woman  at  least,  were  produced  in  full  strength  and  vigour  of 
*'  body  and  mind  *."  This  is  agreeable  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count, which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  reason,  though  there 
is  no  great  likelihood  that  reason  alone  could  have  assured  us 
of  it ;  for,  as  his  Lordship  there  observes,  "  how  men  came 
<c  iuto  the  world,  reason  will  tell  us  no  better  than  history  or 
<(  tradition  does."  This  therefore  is  a  proper  subject  of  divine 
revelation. 

It  argues  a  strange  disposition  to  find  fault,  to  lay  such  a 
stress  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  done,  upon  that  particular  man* 
ner  of  expression  Moses  makes  use  of,  that  God  retted  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work,  as  if  it  were  alone  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  No  man  that  impartially 
considers  the  noble  account  there  given  of  the  creation,  that 
God  is  represented  as  having  only  spoke,  and  it  was  done,  can 
reasonably  imagine,  that  the  design  of  those  expressions  was  to 
signify,  that  God  was  wearied  •with  the  laborious  'work  oj  creation, 
as  our  author  expresses  it,  and  needed  rest  after  it,  as  men  do 

*  Bolingbroke's  Woiks.  vol.v.  p.  107,  108. 
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who  are  tired  with  their  work.  Hast  thou  not  known,  saith  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fdinteth  not,  neither  is 
•weary  ?  Isaiah  xl.  28.  All  therefore  that  can  be  understood 
by  that  manner  of  expression,  is  only  this,  that  God  had  then 
finished  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  had  a  divine  complacency 
in  it. 

As  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  it  is  what  his 
Lordship  has  frequently  endeavoured  to  expose.  And  it  has 
been  a  constant  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  deistical  writers  m 
every  age.  But  if  it  be  candidly  and  impartially  examined,  as 
it  stands  connected  with  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  man's" 
original  dignity,  it  will  appear  to  be  of  great  importance,  and 
to  furnish  instructions  of  excellent  use. 

The  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  state  in  which  man  was 
at  first  created,  is  short,  but  such  as  tends  to  give  a  noble  idea 
of  his  dignity  j  as  having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
in  a  state  of  purity  and  innocence,  and  invested  with  a  domi- 
nion over  all  the  other  creatures  in  this  lower  world.  His 
Lordship,  in  a  passage  cited  above,  says,  "  that  supposing  the 
*<  world  to  have  had  a  beginning  in  time,  we  must  of  necessity 
<c  assume,  that  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman,  or  that  one 
<£  man  and  one  woman  at  least,  were  produced  in  full  strength 
<*  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind."  And  indeed  man  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  created  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  for  then  he  must  soon  have  perished.  He  was 
therefore  formed  in  a  state  of  maturity,  as  were  the, other  ani- 
mals, and  undoubtedly  in  a  sound  and  happy  constitution  of 
body  ;  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was 
treated  in  aft  answerable  perfection  of  mind  :  and  that  conse- 
quently there  was  in  man  at  his  first  creation  a  perfect  harmony 
and  just  balance  in  the  several  faculties  of  his  nature,  that  his 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  were  sound  and  clear,  and  un- 
corrupt,  his  appetites  and  passions  in  a  state  of  just  subjection 
to  reason  and  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  his  affections  rightly- 
disposed.  Here  then  is  a  state  of  moral  rectitude,  in  which, 
according  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense,  man 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  created.  Nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  that  this  noble  creature,  who  was 
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constituted  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  the  crown  and  orna- 
ment of  God's  works  here  below,  made  tys  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  as  a  huge  over-grown  infant,  in  full  vigour,  indeed, 
and  beauty  of  body,  but  a  mere  child  in  understanding,  and 
with  a  soul  utterly  unfurnished.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  he  that' made  him  would  not  turn  him  out  into  the  world 
absolutely  destitute  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  but  that  he  im- 
mediately endued  him  with  so  much  knowledge  of  things,  e- 
specially  of  his  Maker,  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  his 
duty,  as  qualified  him  for  answering  the  ends  of  his  being, 
Moses  informs  us,  that  great  things  were  done  for  him  by  the 
beneficent  Creator:  that  he  was  pleased,  in  his  great  goodness, 
to  provide  a.  peculiarly  delightful  seat  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  innocent  creature,  a  blissful  paradise,  where  he  was  placed 
amidst  a  profusion  of  joys.  And  as  there  was  none  among  the 
inferior  animals  that  were  put  under  his  dominion,  with  whom 
he  could  cultivate  that  society  and  friendship  for  which  his 
nature  was  formed,  it  pleased  God  to  make  another  creature 
of  his  own  kind,  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  a- 
dorned  with  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  innocence,  to  whorn 
he  was  to  be  united  in  the  dearest  ties  of  love.  And  from 
them  was  to  proceed  a  race  of  creatures  of  the  same  species. 

In  this  state,  man  was  undoubtedly  obliged  by  the  law  of  his 
creation  to  obey  *nd  adore  his  Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Benefactor,  and  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  his  known 
commands.  But  though  universal  obedience  was  his  duty, 
Moses  acquaints  us,  that  there  was  a  particular  command  given 
him  by  way  of  trial.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  this  unbe- 
coming the  Supreme  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  Since  God  was 
pleased  to  constitute  him  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had 
given  him  so  large  a  grant,  and  so  many  advantages,  it  was 
manifestly  proper,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  re- 
quire some  particular  instance  of  homage  and  fealty,  to  put 
him  in  mind  that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  higher  Lord, 
on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  whom  he  owed  an  unreserved 
subjection.  And  what  properer  instance  could  there  be,  in  the 
circumstances  man  was  then  in,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  o- 
bedience  to  the  divine  command,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more 
of  the  delicious  fruits  of  paradise  ?  It  pleased  God  to  insist  on- 
ly upon  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  tne  same  time  that  he  in- 
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dulged  him  a  full  liberty  as  to  aH  the  rest.  And  this  served 
both  as  an  act  of  Htmage  to  the  Supreme  Lord,  from  whose 
bountiful  grant  he  held  paradise,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  it 
was  also  fitted  to  teach  him  a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of  ab- 
stinence and  self-denial,  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  iri 
a  state  of  probation,  and  also  6f  unreserved  submission  to  God's 
authority  and  will,  and  an  implicit  resignation  to  his  sovereign 
wisdom  and  goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate  him  to  keep  his 
sensitive  appetite  in  a  perfect  subjection  to  the  law  of  reason, 
in  which  consists  the  proper  order  and  harmony  of  the  human 
nature,  and  to  take  him  off  from  too  close  an  attachment  to 
sensible  good,  and  also  to  keep  his  desire  after  knowledge 
within  just  bounds,  so  as  to  be  content  with  knowing  what  is 
good  and  useful,  and  not  to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable  curiosity 
into  things  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  know. 

Moses  farther  informs  us,  that  our  first  parents  transgressed 
the  command  given  them  for  the  trial  of  their  obedience,  by 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  How  they  came  to  do  this,  when 
they  were  Created  innocent  and  upright,  may  seem  strange', 
and  really  is  so.  But  the  same  objection  might  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  first  sin,  or  transgression  of  the  divine 
law,  whenever  it  happened,  whether  among  men  or  angels. 
For,  except  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  created  actually 
depraved,  or  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  which  would  be  to 
make  God  himself  the  author  of  sin,  they  must  have  been 
formed  in  a  state  of  purity  and  rectitude,  and  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  law  of  God,  which  was  given  them  as  the  rule  of  their 
obedience  :  and  then  the  difficulty  would  recur,  how  came  they 
to  fall  and  disobey,  when  they  might  so  easily  have  stood  and 
continued  in  their  obedience  ?  All  that  can  be  said,  is,  that 
man,  though  created  upright,  and  without  any  wrong  affections 
or  dispositions,  yet  was  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  had  it  in 
his  power  to  disobey.  The  account  given  by  Moses  of  the 
first  sin  is  very  short.  There  were  probably  several  circum- 
stances attending  it,  which  we  are  not  informed  of.  But  from 
what  is  said  of  it,  we  may  gather,  that  the  tempter,  who,  by 
the  consent  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church,  was  an  evil 
spirit  making  use  of  the  serpent  as  an  instrument,  endeavoured 
both  to  work  upon  the  sensitive  appetite,  and  upon  that  desire, 
of  knowledge  and  pre-eminence  so  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
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and  which  is  of  great  advantage  when  kept  within  proper 
bounds.  He  might  probably  pretend,  that  t^|*  tree  had  a  hidden 
excellent  virtue  in  it,  of  which  he  might  plead  his  own  expe- 
rience as  a  proof  •,  and  that  therefore  they  had  some  way  mis- 
understood the  command,  or  at  least  God  would  not  be  severe 
upon  them  if  they  transgressed  it.  If  they  had  exercised  their 
thinking  powers,  as  they  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  they 
rnight  easily  have  seen  through  these  specious  illusions.  But 
this  they  neglected,  and  were  inexcusable  in  doing  so ;  since 
they  ought  not  to  have  hearkened  to  any  pretences  or  insinua- 
tions whatsoever,  against  an  express  divine  command,  so  plainly 
given,  and  which  was  particularly  designed  as  a  trial  of  their 
obedience,  and  was  so  easy  tci  be  observed.  Their  disobeying 
in  such  circumstances  was  in  effect  an  attempt  to  throw  off 
the  allegiance  they  owed  to  God,  an  insurrection  against  his 
Sovereign  authority,  and  an  arraigning  his  governing  wisdom, 
and  the  basest  ingratitude  to  his  infinite  goodness,  which  had 
placed  them  in  such  a  noble  and  happy  station,  and  had  heaped 
so  many  favours  and  benefits  upon  them.  And  now  they  had 
nothing  but  dismal  prospects  before  them  :  there  was  an  un- 
happy change  in  the  face  of  things  :  they  were  expelled  out  of 
paradise ;  the  earth  lost  much  of  its  beauty  and  fertility ;  and 
they  became  subject  to  many  pains,  diseases,  and  death.  Yet 
God  did  not  utterly  cast  them  off.  He  gave  them  tokens  of 
Ins  readiness  to  receive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour  upon  their 
sincere  repentance  ;  and  by  the  original  promise,  the  true  na- 
ture and  design  of  which  was  probably  more  distinctly  explain- 
ed to  our  first  parents  than  is  mentioned  in  that  short  account, 
he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  would  not  leave  them  to 
perish  without  remedy  under  the  curtfe  and  misery  brought 
upon  them  by  means  of  the  tempter  ;  and  that  he  would  raise 
up  for  them  a  glorious  Deliverer,  who  was  to  proceed  front 
the  woman's  seed,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  miseries  and 
ruin  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  by  their  sin  and 
apostacy.  And  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  they  had  hopes 
given  them,  that  though  they  were  still  to  be  subject  to  many 
evils,  and  to  temporal  death,  as  the  effects  and  punishment 
of  sin,  yet  upon  their  repentance,  and  sincere,  though  imperfect 
obedience,  they  were  to  be  raised  to  a  better  life.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  hopes  of  pardoning  mercy,  and  the  expectation  of? 
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future  life,  seem  to  have  obtained  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
have  spread  generally  among  mankind,  and  made  a  part  of  the 
primitive  religion  derived  from  the  first  parents  and  ancestors 
of  the  human  race. 

I  have  laid  these  things  together,  that  we  may  the  better 
form  a  judgment  concerning  the  Mosaic  account.  The  sum  of 
it  is  this :  That  man  was  originally  created  pure  and  upright, 
constituted  soon  after  his  creation  in  a  happy  paradise,  and  ad- 
mitted to  many  tokens  of  the  divine  love  and  favour ;  but  that 
he  fell  from  that  state,  by  sinning  against  God,  and  violating 
the  command  given  him  as  a  test  of  his  obedience ;  and  that 
he  thereby  brought  death  and  misery  into  the  world,  with  all 
the  penal  evils  to  which  the  human  nature  is  now  obnoxious, 
And  these  are  excellent  instructions.  What  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  right  reason,  or  have  a  better  effect,  when  really 
believed,  than  that  Goil  made  man  at  first  upright  and  happy, 
in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  :  that  sin,  which  was  owing  to  his 
wilful  defection  from  God,  was  the  source  of  all  the  evils  to 
which  the  human  nature  is  now  exposed,  and  which  therefore 
are  not  chargeable  on  God,  or  on  his  original  constitution,  but 
on  man  himself :  that  mankind  are  now  in  a  lapsed  state,  but 
not  forsaken  of  God,  who  hath  in  his  great  goodness  provided 
a  proper  remedy,  and  hath  been  pleased  to  assure  them  of  his 
readiness  to  receive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour,  and  to  accept 
and  reward  their  repentance  am*  sincere  obedience. 

And  now  upon  this  view  of  things  it  will  be  no  hard  matter 
to  answer  the  objections  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  urged 
against  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall. 

He  represents  it  as  absurd  to  suppose,  that  "  this  moral  sys- 
"  tern  was  destroyed  by  the  wiles  of  a  serpent,  and  by  the  eating  of 
"  an  apple,  almost  as  soon  as  it  began,  against  the  intention  as 
"  well  as  command  of  the  Creator  *.."  As  to  the  command 
given  to  our  first  parents  to  abstain  from  the  fruit  of  a  particu- 
lar tree,  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  a  full  grant  made  to 
them  of  all  the  other  delicious  fruits  of  Paradise,  it  had  nothing 
in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness  -,  and  it  hath  been 
shewn,  that  in  the  circumstances  man  was  then  ina  it  was  a 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  SOU 
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command  very  proper  to  be  given ;  and  the  transgressing  this 
command,  at  the  solicitations  of  any  tempter  whatsoever,  was 
an  inexcusable  act  of  disobedience :  that  this  sin  was  commit- 
ted against  the  intention,  as  ive/l  as  command  of  the  Creator  y  is  very 
true,  if  by  its  being  against  his  intention  be  understood  that  it 
was  what  h^  did  not  encourage  or  approve  5  though  it  was 
what  he  foresaw,  and  thought  fit  in  his  wise  providence  to  per- 
mit.    He   urges   indeed,  that  "  God   might  have  prevented 
«  man's  fall  by  a  little  less  indulgence  to  what  is  called  free- 
"  will  *."     And   he  elsewhere  mentions  the  "  severity  with 
"  which  God  punished  our  first  parents,  for  a  fault  which  he 
*«  foreknew  they  would  commit,  when  he  abandoned  their  free- 
"  will  to   the   temptation  of  committing  it  f."     This,    if   it 
proved  any  thing,  would  prove  that  it  is  unjust  in  God  ever  to 
punish  any  man  for  any  sin  at  all :    for  whenever  men  ^in,  it 
rnay  be  said  that  he  leaves  them  to  their  own  free-will,  and 
that  it  is  what  he  foreknew.     Isfo  doubt  God  might,  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  absolute  omnipotency,  have  hindered  our  first  pa- 
rents from  sinning  ;  and  he  might  have  hindered  either  men  or 
angels  from  ever  sinning  at  all.     But  we  see,  that  in  fact  he 
chooses,   as   a  moral   Governor,   to  deal  with  men  as  moral 
agents,  and  leaves  them  to  the  liberty  of  their  own  wills.    And 
in  the  case  here  referred  to,  man  had  full  power  to  have  stood, 
and  to  have  resisted  the  temptation  •,  and  his  not  so  doing  was 
his  own  fault,   and  not  owing  to  any  defect  of  goodness  in 
God.     He  himself  furnishes  a  proper  answer  to  his  own  ob- 
jection, when  he  observes,  that  "  it  may  be  truly  said  that  God, 
"  when  he  gave  us  our  reason,  left  us  to  our  free-will,  to  make 
*<  a  proper  Or  improper  use  of  it  5  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  our 
"  Creator  for  a  certain  rule  and  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at 
<c  happiness,  and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves  when  we 
"  faif  of  it  f ."     And  to  the  same  purpose  he  saith,  that  "  God 
"  has  given  to  his  human  creatures  the  materials  of  physical 
"  and   moral   happiness,    and   has    given    them    faculties    and 
"  powers   to  recollect   and   apply  these   materials.     What  we 
"  shall  do   for  ourselves,  he  has  left  to  the  freedom  of  our 
«  elections  §." 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iit.  p.  301. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  521.  $  Ibid.  p.  288.  $  Ibid.  p.  474. 
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He  urges,  that  «  the  doctrine  of  two  independent  principles, 
«  the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  is  not  so  absurd  as  the  doctrine 
«  of  an  inferior  dependent  being,  who  is  assumed  to  be  the  au- 
<f  thor  of  all  evil ;  and  that  to  affirm,  that  a  God  sovereignly 
<*  good,  suffers  an  inferior  dependent  being  to  deface  his  work 
"  in  any  "sort,  and  to  make  his  other  creatures  both  criminal 
«<  and  miserable,  is  still  more  injurious  to  the  Sureme  Being*." 

*  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  20.  The  fcripture  doctrine  of  evil  angels,  of  whom  Satan  is 
reprefented  as  the  head,  hath  been  fo  often  found  fault  with,  that  it  may  not  be 
improper  on  this  occafion  to  ofFtr  fomething  for  obviating  the  prejudices  which 
fbme  have  conceived  againft  the  facred  writings  on  this  account.  That  God 
made  creatures  of  a  nobler  order,  and  of  iublime  capacities  and  powers,  vaftly  fu- 
perior  to  man,  is  what  Lord  Bolmgbroke  himfelf  allows  to  be  very  probable  f. 
And  as  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  they  were  made  free  agents,  why  may  it 
net  be  fuppofed  that  bme  of  them  made  a  wrong  ufe  of  their  liberty,  and  became 
depraved  and  corrupt  ?  And  if  one  of  them,  of  difUnguifhed  power  and  dignity- 
above  the  reft,  by  a  perverfion  of  his  great  abilities,  became  eminent  in  evil  and 
wickedncfs,  and  particularly  iuftrun»ental  to  draw  others  to  fin  and  difobedience, 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  fuppnfition  carried  any  abfurdity  in  it.  And  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  might  be  expected,  that  he  and  his  afibciates  would  prove  enemies 
to  all  goodnefs  and  virtue,  and  that  having  fallen  from  their  own  felicity  and 
glory,  they  would  envy  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  endeavour  to  draw  them  in- 
to guilt  and  mifcry.  This  is  what  we  often  fee  bad  men  do,  who  are  arrived  to 
a  great  degree  of  corrupt  on  and  depravity.  His  lordfhip,  indeed,  pretendeth,  that 
the  fnppofition  of  an  inferior  dependent  being  ivho  is  ajfumed  to  be  the  author  of  all  evil ', 
IS  more  abfurd  than  the  doctrine  of  two  independent  principles,  the  one  good,  the  other 
evil.  If  by  being  the  author  of  all  evil,  be  underftood  that  there  is  any  one  infe- 
rior dependent  being,  who  -;  Pie  ibie  univerfal  caufe  of  all  evil,  and  that  there  is 
no  evil  lut  what  he  is  the  author  of,  it  is  wrong  to  charge  the  Scriptares  or 
Chriftian  divine?  with  afluir.ing  it :  but  to  p:ifs  by  this  milrcprefentation,  it  is 
evident  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  that  there  is  a  vaft  difference  between 
the  fuppofuion  of  an  Almighty  and  indepenoent  evil  being,  a  fuppofition  full  of 
abujrdity  and  horror,  and  that  of  an  inferior  dependent  being,  who  was  made  ori- 
gin  ally  pure  and  upright,  but  fell  by  his  own  voluntary  defection  into  vice  and 
wickednefs,  and  who,  though  permitted  in  many  inftances  to  do  mifchief,  and  to 
act  according  to  his  evil  inclinations,  as  wicked  men  are  often  permitted  to  do  in 
this  prr fenr  (late,  yet  is  ftill  under  the  fovereign  controul  of  the  moft  hbly,  wife, 
and  powrrful  Governor  of  the  world.  For  in  this  cafe  we  may  be  fure,  from  the 
divine  wifdom,  juttice,  <md  goodnefs,  that  'God  will  in  the  fitted  feafon  inflict  a 
punifhment  upon  that  evil  being,  and  his  aflociates,  proportionable  to  their  crimesj 
and  ;r  it,  in  the  me^n  time,  he  fetteth  bounds  to  their  malice  and  rage,  and  pro- 
yu!'-t  iumcieut  affiftance  for  thofe  whom  they  endeavour  to  feduce  to  evil,  vvhere- 
iy  they  may  be  enabled  to  repel  their  temptations,  if  it  be  net  their  own  faults  $ 

f  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol  iy,  p.  177.     Vol.  v.  p.  329,  339. 
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And  again  he  repeats  it,  that  "  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  good- 
"  ness  and  wisdom  of  God,  to  suffer  an  inferior  being,  his 
«  creature,  and  a  creature  in  actual  rebellion,  to  baffle  his  der 
"  signs  *."  And  if  he  suffered  this  evil  being  to  compel  them 
to  be  criminal  and  miserable,  it  would  be  so :  but  not,  if  he 
suffered  him  only  to  tempt  and  to  seduce,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  them  every- way  able  to  withstand  the  temptation,  and 
provided  them  with  sufficient  means  to  that  purpose ;  which 
was  the  case  of  our  first  parents.  God  had  done  all  that  was 
proper  for  him  to  do  as  a  moral  governor,  to  prevent  the  der 
fection.  He  had  formed  them  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  endued  them  with  good  dispositions.  The  creation  was 
fresh  about  them,  and  the  glorious  evidences  of  the  divine  wis- 
idom,  power,  and  goodness  !  They  knew  that  he  was  the  Au- 
thor of  their  beings3  and  that  from  him  flowed  all  the  blessings 
they  enjoyed.  He  had  given  them  the  most  express  injunc- 
tion in  the  plainest  terms,  and  strongly  enforced,  to  prevent 
their  disobedience.  I  see  not  therefore  why  God  should  exert 
his  own  omnipotency  to  hinder  Satan  from  tempting  them, 
since  he  could  only  tempt,  but  not  compel :  and  they  were  suf- 
ficiently armed  and  provided  against  every  temptation  that 
Could  befal  them,  if  they  would  but  use  the  strength  and  ad- 
vantages they  had  j  which,  all  things  considered,  were  superior 
to  those  that  any  of  their  posterity  have  been  since  possessed  of. 
His  lordship  takes  notice  of  "  the  severity  which  had  been 
"  exercised  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  who  share  in  the 
«c  punishment,  though  not  in  the  crime  f."  And  again  he 
charges  the  divines  for  supposing,  "  that  all  mankind  were  pu- 
«<  nished  for  the  sin  of  one  J."  That  mankind  are  now  subject 

and  that  he  will  in  his  fuperior  wifdora  hringf  good  out  of  their  evil,  and  overrule 
even  their  malice  and  wickednefs,  for  promoting  the  great  ends  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  reprefentation  made  to  us  of  this  matter  in  the  h'oly  Scrip- 
ture ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  that  can  be  proved  to  he  contrary  to  found 
reafon.  And  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  in  the  final  iffus  of  things,  the  wif- 
dom,  as  well  ai  righteoufnefs,  of  this  part  of  the  divine  adminidration,  will  moil 
illuftrioufly  appear. 

*  Boiingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  321.  •[  Ibid.  p.  321. 

f  Ibid*  p.  485.-rSee  alfo    ibid.  p.  284. 
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to  the  evils  Moses  mentions  as  the  consequence  of  the  fall, 
barrenness  of  the  ground,  pains  and  sickness  in  child-bearing, 
diseases  and  death,  ie  undeniable.  The  dnly  difference  between 
the  Mosaic  account,  and  that  of  those  who  ridicule  it,  is,  that 
they  suppose  all  these  evils  to  be  the  necessary  effects  of  the  o- 
riginal  constitution  and  appointment  of  God,  at  the  first  forma- 
tion of  man  and  of  the  world  :  but  Moses  supposes  the  original 
constitution  of  things  to  have  been  much  more  happy  ;  and 
that  all  these  evils  were  brought  into  the  world  in  consequence 
of  man's  voluntary  defection  from  God.  And  which  of  these 
suppositions  is  most  honourable  to  Gtid^  and  most  likely,  if  be- 
lieved, to  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  may  be 
left  to  any  impartial  and  thinking  person  to  determine.  And 
it  seems  very  odd,  that  it  should  be  represented  as  unjust  in 
God,  to  lay  those  evils  upon  men  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents,  which  they  might  easily  have  avoided,  when 
it  is  accounted  no  reflection  upon  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
God  to  lay  those  evils  upon  men  by  the  original  constitu- 
tion, without  any  regard  to  sin,  either  of  their  first  parents,  or 
their  own. 

On  supposition  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  fountains  and 
protoplasts  of  the  human  race,  it  seems  evident,  that  their 
posterity  must  suffer  under  the  consequences  of  their  defec- 
tion. If  they  were  banished  from  Paradise,  and  it  was  just 
they  should  be  so,  their  posterity  could  not  expect  to  be  con- 
tinued in  it,  If  their  natures  became  tainted,  and  subject  to 
diseases  and  death,  they  could  only  convey  tainted  and  mortal 
natures  to  their  offspring.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  providence,  children  often  suffer  etils  that 
were  originally  owing  to  the  crimes  of  their  parents  and  an- 
cestors. Wicked  parents  often  by  their  bad  conduct  forfeit 
advantages  for  their  children  as  well  as  themselves,  and  not 
only  propagate  distempered  bodies  to  them,  but,  considering 
the  great  influence  that  the  bodily  crasis  and  temperament 
hath  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  they  are  frequently 
instrumental  in  conveying  bodily  constitutions,  which  incline 
them  to  Vicious  affections  and  disorderly  passions,  though  they 
do  not  bring  them  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  sinning,  or 
imitating  their  fathers'  vices.  Since  it  is  appointed  that 
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kind  should  be  propagated  in  a  way  of  successive  generation,  it 
is  evident  that  children  must  in  many  cases  be  greatly  dependent 
on  their  parents,  and  derive  great  blessings  or  evils  from  theno. 
And  this  may,  on  many  accounts,  be  supposed  to  hold  much 
more  strongly  with  respect  to  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
race,  than  any  others. 

As  to  the  exceptions  our  author  makes  against  some  particu- 
lar expressions  made  use  of,  and  circumstances  related,  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  they  are  no  other  than  what  have 
been  frequently  repeated  and  answered.  Dr  Tindal  had  urged 
the  same  objections,  and  several  others,  more  distinctly,  and 
with  greater  force ;  and  I  have  considered  them  largely  and 
particularly  in  my  answer  to  that  writer :  to  which  therefore  I 
beg  leave  to  refer,  having  already  insisted  longer  on  this  subject 
than  I  intended*.  I  would  only  farther  observe,  that  some  re- 
markable traces  of  the  primitive  paradisaical  state  of  man,  and 
a  fall  from  that  state,  are  observable  in  the  traditions  of  the  an* 
cient  sages,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  And  there  is  great 
reason  to  think,  that  at  the  time  when  Moses  writ,  those  tradi- 
tions were  more  distinctly  known.  Lord  Bolingbroke  pro- 
nounces the  account  of  the  fall  to  be  a  moraly  philosophical, 
Egyptian  allegory^  designed  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
evil  f.  And  if  he  had  looked  upon  it  in  that  light,  he  had  no 
right  to  urge  the  literal  sense  of  it  as  an  objection  against  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  what  his  lordship  has 
offered  with  regard  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  He 
observes,  that,  "  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
"  Moses,  on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the 
"  people,  employs  no  argument  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  strict 
"  observation  of  it,  of  an  higher  nature  than  promises  of  im- 
«  mediate  good,  and  threatenings  of  immediate  evil.  They 
"  are  exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  law, 
"  nor  for  the  sake  of  God,  but  for  considerations  of  another 
"  kind,  and  where  not  only  their  wants  were  to  be  supplied, 
«  but  all  their  appetites  and  passions  to  be  gratified — their 
"  avarice,  and  all  their  other  appetites  and  passions.  God 
"  purchased,  as  it  were,  their  obedience  with  this  mercenary 

*  See  Anfv/ers  to  Chriihanity  as  ola  as  the  Creadon,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiv. 
f  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  f>,50. 
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«f  bargain*."  That  we  may  judge  of  the  consistency  of  this 
writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  him -self.,  ftrhen  speaking  in 
hi^h  terms  of  the  law  of  nature,  .as  having  suihcient  proois  of 
a  divine  sanction,  and  a  divine  original,  airirms  the  sanctions  of 
that  law  to  be  only  temporal,  and  that  they  are  such  as  affect 
nations  collectively,  not  men  individually.  And  he  proves  these 
divine  sanctions,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be  sufficient,  because 
such  as  these  were  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses  f .  He 
often  insists  upon  it,  that  the  only  sanction  of  the  natural  law 
appointed  by  divine  providence  is  this,  that  national  virtue 
shall  produce  national  happiness,  and  national  vice  shall  pro- 
duce national  misery.'  If  therefore  national  blessings  were 
promised  in  the  Mosaic  constitution  as  rewards  of  their 
obedience,  and  national  evils  and  calamities  denounced  as  the 
punishment  of  their  wickedness  and  disobedience,  there  was 
nothing  in  this,  according  to  his  schetaie,  but  what  was  highly 
proper,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature.  Yet  he 
thinks  fit  to  represent  it  as  a  mercenary  bargain ,  as  if  it  were 
wrong  to  annex  any  sanctions  at  all  to  that  law  5  for  if  any 
were  annexed,  they  must,  upon  his  scheme  of  principles,  be 
only  of  a  temporal  nature.  As  to  what  he  observes,  that 
"  the  Israelites  were  exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not  for  the  sake 
"  of  the  law,  nor  for  the  sake  of  God,  but  for  considerations 
*c  of  another  kind,  in  which  all  their  appetites  and  passions, 
"  their  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  were  to  be  gratified,"  this  is 
very  unfairly  represented.  The  blessings  promised  in  the  pas- 
sage he  refers  to,  Deut.  xxviii.  1 — 14.  are  indeed  chiefly  of  a 
national  kind.  But  there  is  no  promise  made  to  them  of  ex** 
tensive  conquest  and  universal  empire  -,  and  it  is  evident,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  shewn  J,  that  their  constitution  was  not  design- 
ed or  fitted  for  it.  If  they  obeyed  the  laws  given  them,  they 
were  to  have  fruitful  and  healthful  seasons,  to  enjoy  peace, 
plenty,  and  many  blessings,  in  their  own  land.  And  it  was 
promised  them,  that  if  they  were  invaded  by  their  enemies, 
they  should  be  protected  against  them,  and  prove  victorious 
over  them  :  That  they  should  be  happy  and  honourable  above 
all  other  nations :  And  that  God  would  establish  them  an 
holy  people  to  himself,  which  included  a  promise  of  having 

*   Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  291,  292. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  00,  !)1.  |  See  Anfwer  to  Morgan,  vol.  i.  p,  136, 1ST 
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their  spiritual  privileges  continued  to  them,  with  the  tokens  of 
God's  special  favour  and  gracious  presence  among  them,  which 
was  their  happiness  and  their  glory.  Any  one  that  impartially 
considers  the  Mosaic  writings,  will  find,  that  the  laws  there 
given  to  the  Israelites  are  enforced  upon  them  by  a  great  variety 
of  important  considerations.  The  excellency  of  the  laws  them- 
selves is  represented  ;  as  particularly  Deut.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  And  fre- 
quently is  that  short  but  comprehensive  declaration  subjoined 
to  their  laws,  I  am  the  Lord,  Jehovah.  They  are  urged  to  obe- 
dience by  the  consideration  of  God's  sovereign  authority  and 
supreme  dominion,  of  his  infinite  righteousness  and  goodness, 
of  the  great  things  he  hath  done  for  them,  and  the  special  re- 
htion  he  stood  in  towards  them,  by  the  gratitude  they  owed  to 
him  for  all  his  benefits,  by  the  hope  of  his  favour,  and  fear  of 
his  displeasure.  For  they  were  taught  that  noble  lesson,  that  in, 
and  from  him  alone  they  were  to  look  for  happiness,  whether 
relating  to  the  people  in  general,  or  to  particular  persons. 
And  they  were  instructed  to  regard  him  as  exercising  a  con- 
stant inspection  over  them,  and  taking  cognizance  both  of  their 
outward  actions,  and  of  the  inward  affections  and  dispositions 
of  their  hearts. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  his 
lordship  has  taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  "  there  cannot  be 
"  any  thing  so  impiously  interested  and  craving,  as  the  senti- 
"  ments  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  Patriarchs."  And  he  in- 
stances "  in  Jacob's  vow,  and  the  conditional  engagement  he 
"  took  with  God,"  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21,  22  *.  But  to  set  this 
matter  in  a  proper  light,  of  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make 
a  most  unjust  representation,  it  must  be  considered,  that  imme- 
diately before  the  account  which  is  given  of  Jacob's  vow,  we 
are  informed  of  a  vision  he  had  when  he  was  setting  out  upon 
his  journey  to  Padan-Aram,  in  which  God  renewed  the  pro- 
mises to  him,  which  had  been  made  to  Abraham,  concerning 
the  giving  the  land  of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his 
seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  :  at  the 
same  time  assuring  him,  that  he  would  be  with  him  in  all 
places  whither  he  went,  and  would  bring  him  again  into  that 
land,  ver.  12 — 15.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  vision  that 
Jacob  made  his  vow  the  next  morning ;  the  design  of  which 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  291,  2T)2. 
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was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  his 
confidence  in  God's  gracious  protection  ;  and  to  declare  his 
solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him,  and  keep 
him  in  his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 
put  on,  (which  shews  the  moderation  of  his  desires,)  so  that  he 
should  come  again  to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  af- 
ter his  return  make  an  open  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  God,  set  apart  that 
place  where  God  had  appeared  to  him  to  his  worship,  and 
would  devote  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance  God  should  give 
him  to  his  service.  This,  instead  of  being  impiously  interested 
and  craving^ -will  appear  to  every  person  that  judges  candidly 
and  impartially  to  be  a  great  argument  of  the  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a  pious  and  well-disposed 
mind :  though  undoubtedly  it  must  appear  absurd  to  our  au- 
tbor,  who  does  not  believe  that  God  cbncerneth  himself  with 
the  individuals  of  the  human  race. 

His  Lordship  frequently  observes,  that  in  the  law  of  Moses 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
He  sometimes  positively  asserts,  that  Moses  did  not  believe  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  nor  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  taught  it  to  that 
people-,  and  that  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  their  kings,  decides 
against  it  *.  But  in  other  passages  he  insinuates,  that  Moses 
might  possibly  believe  it  himself,  though  he  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  mention  it  to  the  people :  and  represents  it  as  a  most 
surprising  thing,  that  "  a  doctrine  so  useful  to  ail  religions, 
"  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  Paganism, 
«  should  be  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews  f ."  And  he 
endeavours  to  draw  an  argument  from  this  against  the  divine 
original  of  this  constitution.  This  is  what  he  particularly 
urgeth  in  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty- first  of  his  Fragments 
and  Essays  in  his  fifth  volume,  where  he  introduces  it  in  a 
very  pompous  manner,  "  as  an  observation,  which  he  does  not 
w  remember  to  have  seen  or  hoard  urged  on  one  side,  or  antU 
««  cipated  on  the  other,  and  which  he  thinks  evidently  shews 
"  how  absurd  as  well  as  improper  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mo- 
"  saical  laws  to  God."  The  observation  is  this  :  That  "neither 

*  lalingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  290.  f  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  238,  2,19. 
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«  the  people  of  Israel,  nor  their  legislator  perhaps,  itnew  any 
"  thing  of  another  life*  wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this 
s:  life  are  to  be  punished. — Although  he  might  have  learned 
"  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it 
"  may  be  presumed  »he  unity  of  the  Supreme  God  was,  among 
"  the  Egyptians.  Whether  Moses  had  learned  this  among 
"  their  schools,  ca:v.-.ot  he  <>--t«rmined  ;  but  this  may  be  ad- 
"  vanced  with  assurance  :  If  Moses  knew  that  crinvs;  and 
V  therefore  idolatry,  one  of  th"  greatest,  were  to  be  punished 
*'  in  another  Jife,  he  deceived  the  people,  in  the  covenant  they 
*<  made  by  his  intervention  with  God.  [f  he  did  not  know  it, 
«<  I  say  it  with  horror,  the  consequence,  aeoon^r-g  to  the  hy- 
<e  pothesis  1  oppose,  must  be,  that  God  deceived  bor%  him  and 
et  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain  was  made, 
"  wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  or  disobedience  were 
"  not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated.  The  Israelites 
<(  had  better  things  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  that 
"  were  expressed  in  it.  And  their  whole  history  seems  to 
**  shew  how  much  need  they  had  of  these  additional  motives 
"  to  restrain  them  from  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  to  answer 
?«  the  assumed  purpose  of  divine  providence  *."  This  is  his 
boasted  argument  ;  and  what  seems  mightily  to  recommend  it 
to  him,  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  new,  and  what  no  man  had 
Jnsisted  on  before. 

My  first  remark  upon  it  is  this  :  That  he  could  not  with  any 
consistency  urge  the  not  making  express  mention  of  a  future 
state,  as  an  argument  to  prove,  that  it  Is  absurd  and  impious  to 
ascribe  the  Mosaical  lain  to  God,  since  it  appears  from  'several 
parts  of  his  book,  that  he  himself  did  not  believe  the  rewards 
snd  punishments  of  a  future  state.  He  ought  rather,  upon  his 
'hypothesis,  to  have  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Moses's  st  t 
regard  to  truth,  since  he'chose  not  to  make  use  "of  a  p;  .s 
fraud,  or  of  false  and  deceitful  motives,  when  it  would  have 
fceen  his  interest,  and  for  the  advantage  of  his  laws,  to  have 
dono  so.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  only  urged  as  an  argument 
'ad  'hominem,  which,  though  false  arid  inconclusive  in  itself,  yet 
;s  conclusive  upon 'the  hypothesis  of  his  adversaries,  and  proper 
to  distress  and  embarrass  them,  they  will  perhaps  find  it  no 

*  Bolingbroke's  ".Vorks,  vcl.  v.  p.  1£J< 
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difficult  matter  to  defend  themselves  against  this  dilemma  :  for 
if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  neither  Moses,  nor  any  of  the 
people,  had  any  assurance  of  a  future  state,  it  would  not  follow, 
that  God  in  not  revealing  it  had  deceived  him  or  them.  If 
indeed  he  had  expressly  told  them,  that  the  notion  of  a  future 
state  was  false,  and  that  they  had  no  rewards  or  punishments 
to  fear  after  this  life  is  at  an  end,  then,  supposing  there  were 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  this  would  have  been  a  de- 
ceiving them,  in  the  strictest,  properest  sense.  But  merely 
not  to  reveal  it  to  them,  was  not  to  deceive  them.  And  where- 
as he  urges,  that  on  that  supposition  there  was  a  covenant  or 
bargain  made,  in  which  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  diso- 
bedience v-ere  not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated  ;  this 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  if  God  made  a  covenant 
with  them,  he  would  not  deal  fairly,  if  he  did  not  lay  before 
them  all  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  their  obedience  and 
disobedience ;  which  is  certainly  a  conclusion  that  cannot  be 
justified.  If  God  had  only  assured  them  in  general,  that,  if 
they  kept  his  commandments,  they  should  be  entitled  to  his 
favour,  and,  if  they  disobeyed,  they  should  feel  the  awful  ef- 
fects of  his  displeasure,  this  ought  to  have  been  enough 
to  have  engaged  them  ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  in  that 
case  that  he  dealt  unfairly  by  them  ;  especially  since  he 
might  have  commanded  their  obedience,  and  demanded  their 
subjection  to  his  laws,  in  a  way  of  absolute  authority,  without 
any  express  stipulations  on  his  part  at  all.  Whatever  particular 
promises  or  threatenings  he  added,  depended  upon  his  sove- 
reign good  pleasure,  and  he  might  reveal  those  things,  in  what 
measure  or  degree  he  in  his  wisdom  should  think  fit.  Our 
author  himself  has  found  out  a  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  the  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  «  was  dressed  up- 
"  with  so  many  fabulous  circumstances  among  the  Egyptians, 
"  that  it  was  hard  to  teach  or  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minds 
"  of  the  Israelites,  without  giving  an  occasion  the  more  to  re- 
«  cal  the  polytheistical  fables,  and  practise  the  idolatrous  rites 
"  they  had  learned  during  their  captivity  in  Egypt  *." 

But  let  us  put  the  other  supposition,  and  which  I  take  to  be 
the  true  one,  viz.  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites  did  believe  a 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  240,  241. 
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future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  writer  himself 
frequently  intimates,  that  it  was  believed  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  secret  doctrine,  confined  only 
to  a  few,  but  it  was  spread  and  propagated  among  the  vulgar. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe,  that  this  doctrine  obtained 
among  the  Israelites  too,  especially  as,  by  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment, it  obtained  among  the  Babylonians,  and  indeed  a- 
mong  alL  the  ancient  nations,  as  far  as  we  have  any  accounts 
left  us  of  their  sentiments.  And  it  cannot  with  the  least  pro- 
bability be  supposed,  that  the  Israelites  were  the  only  people 
that  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  had  no  notions  of  that  kind  a- 
mong  them  at  all :  except  we  imagine  that  they  were  taught  to 
believe  the  contrary  ;  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  proof; 
nor  is  there  -tny  thing  in  the  writings  of  Moses  to  contradict 
that  notion  On  the  contrary,  there  are  several  things  in  those 
writings  which  by  "a  'fair  construction  imply  it  Our  author 
seems  to  think,  that  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  formation  of 
man  implies  that  his  soul  was  a  particle  of  the  divinity  *. 
'  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this.  But  it  certainly  leads  *s 
to  acknowledge  a  remarkable  distinction  of  the  soul  from  the 
body:  that  it  is  a  nobler  substance,  more  riearly  resembling 
the  divinity,  and  riot,  like  the  bod^,  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  What  Moses  saith  of 'God's  gracious  acceptance  of 
Abel's  sacrifice;  who  yet  was  murdered,  and  met  with  no  re- 
ward of  his  piety,  no  good  effects  of  God's  acceptance  of  him> 
except' we  take  in  the  consideration  of  a  future  state  :  The  ac- 
count  he  gives  of  the  translation  of  Enoch,  that  he  walked  with 
God,  and  that  he  was'  not ,  fir  God  took  him,  which,  in  the  most 
natural  construction,  implies  the  taking  him  out  of  this  world 
to  a  better  state :  His  representing  the  patriarchs,  as  calling 
this  their  '-present  life  the.  few  and  evil  days  of  their  pilgrimage y 
which  shewed  they  looked  for  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heaven- 
ly:  To  which  may  be  ad* led,  the  accounts  there  given  of  the 
appearances  of  'angels,  which  naturally  led  the  Israelites  to  ac- 
knowlWge  an  invisible  world  of  spirits  :  nor  can  any  Instance 
be  brought  of  any  nation,  who  believed  the  existence  of  angels 
and  separate  intelligences,  and  yet  did  not  believe  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  :  The  express  declarations  of 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  480, 
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Solomon,  that  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death ;  the  clear  di- 
stinction he  makes  between  the  soul  and  body,  that  at  death 
the  latter  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  former,  the 
spirit,  shall  return  to  God  that  gave  it ;  and  that  there  shall  be  a 
future  account,  in  which  every  work  shall  be  brought  into  judg- 
ment y  with  every  secret  thing,  'whether  it  be  good>  or  'whether  it  be 
evil.  The  assumption  of  Elias  into  heaven,  which  naturally 
led  the  thoughts  of  all  that  heard  of  it  to  another  world,  where 
good  men  shall  be  eminently  rewarded  :  All  these  things,  not 
to  mention  several  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Prophets 
which  plainly  look  this  way,  convince  me,  that  a  future  state 
was  all  along  believed  among  that  people  *.  And  indeed  it 
does  not  appear,  that,  at  the  time  of  Moses,  any  man  had  arisen, 
as  there  did  in  the  latter  ages,  who,  through  the  vain  deceit 
anc  false  refinements  of  philosophy,  denied  it.  As  to  the  pro- 
mises and  threatenings  addressed  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  a 
collective  body,  of  which  kind  those  seem  to  be  which  are  men- 
tioned, Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxviii.  these  no  doubt  were  di- 
rect y  and  immediately  of  a  temporal  nature:  and  the  striking 
representations  that  are  there  made  of  the- consequences  of  their 
obedience  or  disobedience  in  this  present  world,  seem  very  well 
fitted  to  make  strong  and  vigorous  impressions  upon  them, 
and  to  give  them  a  lively  sense  of  the  constant  interposition  of 
divine  providence.  But,  besides  this,  the  tenor  of  their  law  led 
them  to  think  that  the  happiness  of  every  individual  person  a- 
mong  them,  and  his  interest  in  the  favour  of  God,  depended 
upon  his  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  and  the  practice 
of  righteousness.  This  especially  seems  to  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  that  general  declaration  in  the  law,  that  the  man  that 
did  the  precepts  there  enjoined  should  live  by  them.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  looked  upon  this  as  wholly 
confined  to  this  present  world.  That  ,it  was  understood  to 
have  a  more  extensive  view,  may  be  reasonably  concluded  from 
what  is  said  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  the 
equity  of  the  divine  proceedings  is  vindicated,  and  where  it  is 
expressly  declared,  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  concerning  e- 
very  particular  person  that  should  forsake  his  evil  ways,  and 

*  See  this  more  fully  proved  in   the  Anfwcr  to  Dr  Morgan,  vol.  i.  p.  339, 
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turn  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  that  he  should  not  die, 
but  should  surely  live,  i.  e.  be  happy  •,  and  concerning  every 
wicked  and  impenitent  sinner,  that  he  should  surely  die,  i.  e, 
be  miserable  ;  which  must  have  its  principal  effect  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  :  since  even  under  that  con- 
stitution it  often  happened,  that  particular  good  men  were  ex- 
posed to  many  outward  evils  arid  calamities,  and  that  bad  men 
had  great  outward  prosperity.  What  made  it  more  necessary 
to  insist  explicitly  and  fully  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
in  the  gospel,  was,  that  through  the  corruption  of  mankind 
the  ancient  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  arid  a  future 
state  was  very  much  obscured  and  defaced.  As  to  the  heathens, 
there  were  many  among  those  who  made  great  pretensions  to 
learning  and  philosophy  that  absolutely  rejected  it,  and  most  of 
those  who  did  not  positively  reject  it,  yet  treated  it  as  a  thmg 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  And  it  had  been  so  miich  blended  with 
fables,  that  at  last  it  seemed  to  have  little  hold,  even  on  vulgar 
opinion,  as  his  Lordship  observes,  in  a  passage  cited  above. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  con- 
siderable party,  even  among  the  Jews  themselves,,  considerable 
for  their  power  and  quality,  though  pot  for  their  numbers, 
who  denied  it.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  became  the  divine 
wisdom  to  interpose  by  a  more  express  revelation,  containing 
clearer  discoveries,  and  fuller  proofs  of  it,  than  had  been  ever 
given  to  mankind  before.  And  this  revelation  was  very  pro- 
perly brought  by  the  most  illustrious  messenger  that  could  be 
sent  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  that  glorious  and 
divine  person  whose  coming  had  been  so  long  premised  and 
foretold.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  as  the  gospel  did 
not  contain  a  system  of  laws  immediately  addressed  to  any  par- 
ticular nation,  as  the  Mosaical  was,  so  none  of  the  promises  or 
threatenings  there  delivered  relate  directly  and  immediately  to 
national  blessings  or  calamities,  but  are  such  in  which  every 
individual  of  the  human  race  should  look  upon  himself  as  nearly 
interested. 

Thus  I  have  considered  the  principal  objections  advanced 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke  against  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  especially  against  the  Mosaic  writings.  There 
are  some  other  objections  interspersed,  and  which  he  rather 
briefly  hints  at  than  pursues,  and  which  scarce  deserve  a  di- 
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stinct  consideration.  He  thinks  that  a  divine  law  ought  al- 
ways to  have  the  effect.  «  Human  laws  may  be  eluded,  and 
«  miss  of  the  effect.  But  if  God  gives  a  law,  it  may  be  pre- 
"  sumed,  that  effectual  care  should  be  taken  to  make  that  law 
«  observed  ;  whereas  there  never  was  a  law  that  less  had  the 
"  designed  effect  than  that  of  Moses,  from  which  the  people 
«  were  continually  revolting  *."  This  argument  would  hold 
equally  against  the  law  of  nature,  which  he  himself  affirms  to 
be  the  law  of  God,  and  yet  owns  that  men  have  revolted  from 
it  iii  all  ages.  But  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
had  actually  a  great  effect,  and  that  by  virtue  of  it  the  worship 
pf  the  one  true  God  was  maintained  among  the  Jews,  in  3 
manner  which  eminently  distinguished  them  above  the  heathen 
nations  :  and  that  polity  was  surprisingly  preserved  in  all  the 
revolutions  of  their  state  till  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  for 
which  it  remarkably  prepared  the  way,  and  thus  answered  the 
ends  the  divine  wisdom  had  in  view  in  instituting  it. 

He  seems  to  blame  Moses  for  not  having  taken  the  proper 
measures  to  make  his  laws  observed,  as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did 
afterwards.  But  if  the  directions  which  Moses  gave  had  been 
pursued,  never  were  there  better  and  wiser  precautions  taken 
to  engage  the  people  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
law,  and  oblige  them  to  a  careful  observation  of  it.  And  all 
that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did,  was  to  bring  things  back  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  original  institution  and  design.  The  signal 
Calamities  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  befallen  them,  the  utter 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  their  having  been  so  long  ba- 
nished from  it,  which  calamities  had  been  originally  threatened 
in  the  law  itself,  and  were  regarded  by  them  as  signal  punish- 
ments from  heaven  for  their  violation  of  it :  this,  together  with 
their  wonderful  restoration  at  the  time  that  had  been  fixed  for 
it  by  the  prophets,  awakened  in  them  a  zeal  against  idolatry, 
and  an  attachment  to  their  law,  greater  than  ever  they  had 
shewn  before. 

He  urges  farther,  that  "  a  divine  law  should  have  such  a 
"  clearness  and  precision  in  its  terms,  that  it  may  not  be  in  the 
"  power  of  persons  to  elude  and  perplex  the  meaning  of  it. 
5*  And  that  if  it  be  not  so,  all  that  is  said  about  marks  of  di- 

*  Eclingbroke's  Wojks,  voL  iii.  p.  393. 
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«  vinity  in  any  law  that  pretends  to  be  revealed  by  God  is 
"  mere  cant  *."  This  is  particularly  intended  against  the  law 
of  Moses.  And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  people  frequently 
fell  off  into  idolatrous  practices^  and  perhaps  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  these  their  practices  with  the  worship  of  God  as  there 
prescribed,  this  could  not  be  justly  charged  upon  any  want  of 
precision  in  the  terms  of  the  law.  For  what  can  be  clearer  and 
more  precise  than  the  commands  there  given  against  polytheism 
and  idolatry  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  what 
he  sometimes  insinuates,  that  if  a  revelation  be  given  at  all,  it 
must  be  such  as  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  mis- 
apprehend or  misrepresent  f.  It  may  be  of  signal  use  to  per- 
sons of  honest  and  candid  minds,  though  it  be  not  absolutely 
incapable  of  being  perverted  and  abused  •,  which  it  could  not 
be,  if  delivered  in  human  language,  except  God  should,  by  an 
omnipotent  energy,  and  by  a  constant  miracle,  over-rule  all 
the  passions,  inclinations,  and  prejudices  of  the  human  nature  : 
the  absurdity  of  which  supposition,  though  it  be  what  this 
writer  seems  sometimes  to  insist  upon,  I  need  not  take  pains  to 
expose. 

He  thinks,  "  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  more  perfect,  ac- 
"  cording  to  our  ideas  of  human  perfection,  whether  we  con- 
"  sider  them  as  books  of  law  or  of  history,  than  any  other 
((  books  that  are  avowedly  human  }."  I  suppose  he  means  that 
there  should  be  greater  elegance  of  composition,  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, exactness  of  method,  or  that  they  should  be  more  strictly 
philosophical.  But  perhaps  what  seems  elegant  to  one  nation 
would  not  appear  so  to  another.  The  notions  of  elegance  in 
style  and  composition  were  different  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  from  what  they  were  in  the  Eastern  nations.  And 
what  might  render  the  Scriptures  more  perfect  in  the  eyes  of 
some  persons,  might  render  them  less  perfect  in  other  respects, 
and  less  fitted  to  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed. 
To  tal]c  of  elegance  of  composition  in  human  laws,  or  to  blame 
acts  of  parliament  for  not  being  oratorical,  would  be  thought 
a  very  odd  objection.  But  it  is  the  great  excellency  of  the 
sacred  writings,  that  there  is  in  the  different  parts  of  Scripture 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  292,  293,  39G. 
f  Ibid,  vol  v.  p.  545.  vol.  iv.  p.  2G1,  267. 
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what  may  please  persons  of  all  tastes.  There  is  a  simplicity  and 
plainness  accommodated  to  the  vulgar  :  and  yet  there  is  in  many 
passages  a  sublimity  and  majesty  not  to  be  equalled,  and  which 
has  gained  the  admiration  of  the  ablest  judges. 

As  to  what  he  sometimes  mentions  concerning  the  multi- 
plicity of  copies,  various  readings,  interpolations,  I  had  occasion 
fully  to  consider  these  things  in  the  Reflections  on  Lord  Boling- 
brokfs  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  if  History^  p.  65.  et  seq. 
and  shall  not  repeat  what  is  there  offered.  He  has  flirts  here 
and  there  against  some  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  a  di- 
stinct examination  of  which  would  cany-me  too  far.  And 
they  are  only  such  as  Dr  Tindal  had  urged  before  him,  and 
which  have  been  considered  and  obviated  in  the  answers  that 
were  made  to  that  writer.  See  particularly  Answer  to  Christi- 
anity as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi.  xii. 
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The  favourable  Representation  made  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  of  the  ex~ 
cellent  Nature  and  Design  of  the  original  Christian  Revelation — 
He  gives  up  several  of  the  Deistical  Objections ,  and  even  seems  to 
acknowledge  its  divine  Original — Tet  he  endeavours  to  expose  its 
Doctrines,  and  to  invalidate  its  proofs  and  Evidences — The  Laiv 
cf  Nature  and  Christianity  not  to  be  opposed  to  another — The 
Gospel  not  a  Republication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Plato — The  pre- 
tended Opposition  between  the  Gospel  cf  Christ  and  that  of  St 
Paul  considered— This  Apostle  vindicated  against  the  Censures 
and  Reproaches  cast  upon  him — The  Miracles  of  Christianity,  if 
really  'wrought,  owned  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  be  a  sufficient 
Proof- — The  Gospels,  by  his  own  Acknowledgment,  give  a  just  Ac- 
count of  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus — Yet  he  has  attempted 
to  destroy  their  Credit — His  Pretence,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  Originals  of  the  Gospels  in  our  hands,  or  attested  Copies 
of  those  Originals y  examined — The  several  Way 3  he  takes  to  Ac- 
count for  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  shewn  to  be  insufficient 
—What  he  offers  concerning  the  little  Effect  Christianity  has  had 
in  the  Reformation  of  Mankind,  considered — Want  of  Univer- 
sality no  Argument  against  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation— Its  being  founded  on  Faith  not  inconsistent  with  its  being 
founded  on  rational  Evidence. 


I 


SIR, 

NOW  come,  according  to  the  method  I  proposed,  to  con- 
sider what  relates  to  the  Christian  revelation,  strictly  and: 
properly  so  called,  as  it  was  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  is  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
Indeed  whosoever  carefully  considers  and  compares  the  several 
parts  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  scheme,  must  be  sensible,  that  the 
whole  of  it  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  against  Chris- 
tianity. If  the  principles  he  has  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
hioral  attributes  of  God,  divine  providence,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  should  take  place,  the  Christian 
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religion  would  be  subverted  at  the  very  foundation.  This  is 
also  the  manifest  intention  of  the  account  he  gives  of  the  law 
of  nature.  And  one  reason  of  the  .  extreme  virulence  with 
which  he  hath  attacked  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  seems  to  be,  the  near  connexion  there 
is  between  this,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  he  represents 
to  have  been  originally  intended  by  our  Saviour  as  a  system  of 
Judaism,  and  designed  for  no  other  nation  but  the  Jews  on- 
ly *.  Bat  though  all  he  hath  offered  against  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  may  be  regarded  as  designed  to  strike  at 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation,  yet  there  are  some 
parts  of  his  work  which  appear  to  be  more  particularly  intend- 
ed for  that  purpose,  which  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  distinct  notice  of. 

But  first  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some  observations  on  se- 
veral passages  in  his  writings,  in  which  he  seems  to  make  very 
remarkable  concessions  in  favour  of  poor  genuine  Christianity, 
as  taught  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  make  an  advantageous  representation  of  its  excellent  na- 
ture and  tendency. 

After  having  observed,  that  some  represent  all  religion  found- 
ed on  divine  revelation  as  inconsistent  with  civil  sovereignly, 
and  erecting  a  private  conscience,  that  may,  and  often  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  conscience  of  the  state,  and,  after  in- 
veighing against  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  and  Mahometanism,  he 
undertakes  to  defend  Christianity  against  this  objection,  and 
asserts,  that  "  no  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world  whose 
"  natural  tendency  Was  so  much  directed  to  promote  the  peace 
«  and  happiness  of  mankind."  See  the  fourth  section  of  his  fourth 
Essay  -j-.  He  declares,  that  "  no  system  can  be  more  simple  and 
"  plain  than  that  of  natural  religion,  as  it  stands  in  the  gos- 
<(  pel  J."  And  after  having  observed,  that  "  besides  natural 
"  religion,  there  are  two  other  parts  into  which  Christianity 
"  may  be  analyzed — Duties  superadded  to  those  of  the  former, 
"  and  articles  of  belief  that  reason  neither  could  discover,  nor 
"  can  comprehend ;"  he  acknowledges,  that  "  both  the  duties 
"  required  to  be  practised,  and  the  propositions  required  to  be 
"  believed,  are  concisely  and  plainly  enough  expressed  in  the 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  SOS,  328. 350. 
*  Ibid.  p.   281,  282.  \  Ibid   p.  290,  292. 
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«  original  gospel,  properly  so  called,  which  Christ  taught, 
«  and  which  the  four  evangelists  recorded.  But  they  have 
«'  been  alike  corrupted  by  theology  */'  Speaking  of  the  Chris- 
tian sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  says, 
"  no  institutions  can  be  imagined  more  simple,  nor  more  void 
«  of  all  those  pompous  rites  and  theatrical  representations  that 
"  abounded  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  heathens  and  Jews, 
"  than  these  two  were  in  their  origin*  They  were  not  only 
"  innocent,  but  profitable  ceremonies,  because  they  were  ex- 
"  tremely  proper  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  true  natural  religion, 
"  by  keeping  up  that  of  Christianity,  and  to  promote  the  ob- 
"  servation  of  moral  duties,  by  maintaining  a  respect  for  the 
«  revelation  which  confirmed  them  f ."  He  declares,  that  "  he 
«  will  not  say,  that  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  is  the 
"  only  article  of  belief  necessary  to  make  men  Christians. 
«  There  are  other  things  doubtless  contained  in  the  revelation 
«  he  made  of  himself,  dependent  on,  and  relative  to  this  ar- 
"  tide,  without  the  belief  of  which,  I  suppose,  our  Christianity 
«  would  be  very  defective.  But  this  I  say,  that  the  system  of 
"  religion  which  Christ  published,  and  his  evangelists  record- 
"  ed,  is  a  complete  system,  to  all  the  purposes  of  religion, 
«  natural  and  revealed.  It  contains  all  the  duties  of  the  form- 
"  er  ;  it  enforces  them  by  asserting  the  divine  mission  of  the 
«  Publisher,  who  proved  his  assertions  at  the  same  time  by  his 
"  miracles  5  and  it  enforces  the  whole  law  of/aith,  by  promis- 
«  ing  rewards,  and  threatening  punishments,  which  he  declares 
"  he  will  distribute  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world  |.'» 
And  he  afterwards  repeats  it,  that  "  Christianity,  as  it  stands 
<e  in  the  gospel,  contains  not  only  a  complete,  but  a  very  plain 
"  system  of  religion.  It  is  in  truth  the  system  of  natural  reli- 
"  gion,  and  such  it  might  have  continued,  to  the  unspeakable 
"  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had  been  propagated  with  the 
«  same  simplicity  with  which  jt  was  originally  taught  by  Christ 
"  himself  §."  He  say?,  that  "  supposing  Christianity  to  have 
«  been  a  human  invention,  it  had  been  the  most  amiable,  and 
"  the  most  useful  invention  that  was  ever  imposed  on  mankind 
«  for  their  good  :  And  that  Christianity,  as  it  came  out  of  the 

*  Eolingbroke's  Woiks,  vol.  iv.  p   294-  f  Ibid.  p.  301,  302. 

Ubid.  p.  31*.  5-  Ibid-  p.  SiS. 
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«  hands  of  God,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  was  a  most  sim- 
«  pie  and  intelligible  rule  of  belief,  worship,  and  manners, 
«  which  is  the  true  notion  of  a  religion.  As  soon  as  men  pre- 
"  sumed  to  add  any  thing  of  their  own  to  it,  the  human  alloy 
"  corrupted  the  divine  mass,  and  it  became  an  object  of  vain, 
«  intricate,  and  contentious  science  *."  After  having  observed, 
that  "  the  political  views  of  Constantino,  in  the  establishment 
"  of  Christianicy,  were  to  attach  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
"  more  firmly  to  himself  and  his  successors,  and  the  several 
«  nations  which  composed  it  to  one  another,  by  the  bonds  of  a 
«  religion  common  to  all  of  them  ;  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the 
«  armies  ;  to  reform  the  licentiousness  of  the  provinces  j  and, 
"  by  infusing  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  submission  to  govern- 
"  ment,  to  extinguish  those  principles  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
«  of  injustice  and  violence,  by  which  so  many  factions  were 
"  formed,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  so  often  and  so  fatally 
«  broken  ;"  he  declares,  that  "  no  religion  was  ever  so  well 
«  proportioned,  nor  so  well  directed,  as  that  of  Christianity 
"  seemed  to  be,  to  all  these  purposes."  He  adds,  that  "  it  had 
«  no  tendency  to  inspire  that  love  of  the  country  f ,  nor  that 
«  zeal  for  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  it,  which  glowed  in  the 
«  heart  of  every  Roman  citizen  in  the  time  of  the  common- 
«  wealth  ;  but  it  recommended  what  Constantine  liked  better, 
«  benevolence,  patience,  humility,  and  all  the  softer  virtues  £.'* 
He  alloweth,  that  "  the  gospel  is  in  all  cases  one  continued  les- 
"  son  of  the  strictest  morality,  of  justice,  of  benevolence,  and 
«  of  universal  charity."  He  mentions  «  Christ's  blaming  his 
"  disciples  for  being  willing  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  a- 
"  gainst  the  Samaritans  :  And  that  the  miracles  wrought  by 
"  him,  in  the  mild  and  beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity,  tended 
«  to  the  good  of  mankind  J."  He  observes,  that  "  the  theo- 
"  logy  contained  in  the  gospel  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  It 
"  is  marvellous  indeed,  but  it  is  plain,  .and  it  is  employed 
"  throughout  to  enforce  natural  religion  ||."  After  having 
said,  that  «  the  articles  of  faith  have  furnished  matter  of  con- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  394,  395. 

f  That  Chriftianity  tends  to  produce  and  promote  a  true  love  to  our  country 
in  that  fenfe  in  which  it  is  properly  a  virtue,  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  59,  60.  marg, 
note. 

$  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  433.         §  Ib.  p.  188,  189.         fl  Ib.  p.  261; 
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"  tention  in,  as  well  as  from  the  apostolical  age,  and  have  added 
"  a  motive  to  that  cruel  principle,  which  was  never  known  till 
<(  Christians  introduced  it  into  the  world,  to  persecution  even 
"  for  opinions  ;"  he  adds,  that  "  the  charge  which  the  enemies 
"  of  religion  bring  against  Christianity  on  this  account  is  un- 
"  justly  brought.  These  effects  have  not  been  caused  by  the 
"  Gospel,  but  by  the  system  raised  upon  it ;  not  by  the-  reve- 
"  lations  of  God,  but  by  the  inventions  of  men  *."  He  pro- 
fesses a  great  concern  for  true  Christianity,  m  opposition  to 
theology,  and  says,  that  "  genuine  Christianity  was  taught  of 
"  God  f."  And  not  to  multiply  passages  for  this  purpose,  he 
pronounces,  that  «  the  Christian  system,  of  faith  and  practice, 
"  was  revealed  by  God  himself,  and  it  is  absurd  and.  impious  to 
"  assert,  that  the  divine  -Logos  revealed  it  incompletely  or  im- 
"  perfectly.  Its  simplicity  and  plainness  shewed,  that  it  was 
"  designed  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind,  and  manifested  like- 
"  wise  the  divinity  of  its  original  J." 

I  have  chosen  to  lay  together  these  several  passages  relating 
to  Christianity  in  one  view.  And  if  we  were  to  look  no  far- 
ther, we  should  certainly  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  truth,  the  ex- 
cellency, and  divine  original,  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  some  reflections  which  have  occurred  to 
me  in  reviewing  these  passages,  and  others  of  the  like  import, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  Lordship's  writings. 

The  first  reflection  is  this  :  That  there  must  certainly  be  a 
wonderful  beauty  and  excellency  in  the  religion  of  Jesus,  con- 
sidered in  its  original  purity  and  simplicity,  which  could  force 
such  acknowledgments  from  a  person  so  strongly  prejudiced 
against  it,  as  his  Lordship  appears  to  have  been.  According* 
to  the  representation  he  himself  has-  been  pleased  to  make  of  it, 
it  was  a  most  amiable  and  most  useful  institution,  whose  natural 
tendency  was  directed  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. It  contains  all  the  duties  of  natural  religion^  and  teaches 
them  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  manner.  It  is  one  continued  lesson 
of  tlie  strictest  morality ,  of  'justice -,  of  benevolence,  and  of  universal 
charity:  and  tends  to  extinguish  those  principles of  ~  avarice  and 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  voj.  iv.   p.  313. 
f  Ibid.  p.  349.     See  aifo  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 
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ambition,  of  injustice  and  violence,  which  have  done  so  much 
mischief  in  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace  and  order  of  so- 
ciety. As  its  moral  precepts  are  excellent,  so  its  positive  in- 
stitutions are  not  only  innocent,  but  prof  table,  and  extremely  pro- 
per to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  religion.  He  acknowledges,  that,  con- 
sidered in  its  original  simplicity,  it  was  a  most  simple  and  intelli- 
gible rule  of  belief,  worship,  and  practice  :  that  the  theology  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  is  marvellous,  but  plain  ,-  and  that  the  system 
»f  religion  there  taught,  is  a  complete  system,  to  all  the  purposes  of 
religion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  might  have  continued  so,  to 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had  been  propagated 
'with  the  same  simplicity  'with  which  it  was  taught  by  Christ  him- 
self. I  think  it  plainly  follows  from  this  representation  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion  as  taught  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  that  those  can  in  no  sense  be  regard- 
ed as  real  friends  to  mankind,  who  do  what  they  can  to  sub- 
vert its  authority,  and  thereby  destroy  its  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  who,  by  artful  insinuations,  or  even  open 
attempts,  endeavour  to  bring  true  original  Christianity  into  con- 
tempt •,  as  it  will  appear  this  writer,  notwithstanding  all  his 
fair  professions,  hath  done. 

Another  reflection  that  may  te  made  on  Lord  Bolirigbroke's 
concessions  is  this  :  that  he  has  in  effect  given  up  several  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  by  the  dei&tical  writers,  and  on 
which  great  stress  has  been  laid,  and  has  acknowledged  them 
to  be  of  no  force  against  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  laid  down  iri 
the  gospel.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  Christianity,  or  re- 
vealed religion,  is  not  friendly  to  civil  sovereignty,  or  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  treats  those  that  make  this  objection,  if  designed 
against  Christianity  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  and  not  merely 
against  the  duties  that  have  been  superadded  to  it,  as  falling  be- 
low notice,  and  scarce  deserving  an  answer  *  :  And  praises  the 
policy  of  Constantine  in  endeavouring  to  establish  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  as  being  the  best  fitted  of  all  re- 
ligions to  promote  the  public  peace  and  order,  to  reform  licen- 
tiousness, to  curb  factions,  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderation1 
and  submission  to  government.  See  the  passages  cited  above,, 
from  vol.  iv.  p.  282,  483. 

*  Eoiingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  SCO,  301S 
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Again,  Christianity,  or  revealed  religion,  hath  been  often  ob- 
jected against  on  account  of  its  positive  precepts  or  institu- 
tions, added  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  his  Lordship  thinks 
"  it  may  be  admitted,  that  things  entirely  and  exactly  consistent 
"  with  the  law  of  our  nature  may  be  superadded  to  it  by  the 
"  same  divine  authority,  and  that  positive  precepts  may  be 
"  given  about  things  which  are  indifferent  by  the  law  of  our 
«  nature,  and  which  become  obligatory  as  soon  as  they  are  en- 
"  joined  by  such  positive  precepts  *."  And  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  positive  institutions  of  Christianity,  or  the  Chris- 
tian sacraments,  as  enjoined  in  the  gospel,  in  their  primitive 
simplicity,  he  acknowledges,  in  a  passage  above  produced, 
that  they  were  extremely  proper  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  true 
religion,  and  to  promote  the  observation  of  moral  duties  f . 

Another  objection  which  hath  been  urged  against  Christian- 
ity, is  drawn  from  that  spirit  of  persecution  which  hath  obtain- 
ed amongst  Christians,  on  account  of  opinions  in  religion.  But 
he  saith,  that  "  the  charge  which,  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
"  bring  against  it  on  this  account  is  unjustly  brought:  that 
ic  these  effects  have  not  been  caused  by  the  gospel,  but  by  the 
<c  system  raised  upon  it ;  not  by  the  revelations  of  God,  but 
"  by  the  inventions  of  men."  And  he  mentions  Christ's 
blaming  his  disciples  for  being  willing  to  call  for  fire  from 
heaven  upon  the  Samaritans ;  and  that  all  he  instructed 
his  apostles  to  do,  even  in  cases  of  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
was  to  separate  sinners  from  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful J. 

There  is  no  objection  which  hath  been  more  frequently  urged 
against  the  Christian  religion,  than  its  teaching  doctrines  or  ar- 
ticles or"  belief,  that  reason  neither  could  discover,  nor  can  compre- 
hend. He  asserts,  that  there  are  articles  or  doctrines  of  this 
kind  in  the  gospel ;  but  that  they  are  concisely  and  plainly  enough 
expressed  in  the  original  gospel,  properly  so  called,  which  Christ 
taught,  and  which  his  four  Evangelists  recorded ;  though  they 
have  been  since  corrupted,by  theology  §.  And  speaking  "  of  rea- 
"  son-able  men  who  have  received  the  Christian  revelation  for 

#  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol   v.  p.  547. 
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"  genuine,  after  a  sufficient  examination  of  the  external  and 
"  internal  proofs  •,"  he  says,  "  such  men  having  found  nothing 
11  that  makes  it  inconsistent  with  itself,  nor  that  is  repugnant  to 
"  any  of  the  divine  truths  which  reason  and  the  works  of  God 
"  demonstrate  to  them,  will  never  set  up  reason  in  contradic- 
ts tion  to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught,  but  incompre- 
"  hensible  as  to  their  manner  of  being.  If  they  did,  their  rea- 
*«  son  would  be  false  and  deceitful  •,  they  would  cease  to  be 
"  reasonable  men  *."  It  is  true  that  he  elsewhere  saitb,  that 
"  if  the  things  contained  in  any  revelation  be  above  reason,  i.  e. 
((  incomprehensible,  I  do  not  say  in  their  manner  of  being,  for 
«  that  alone  would  not  make  them  liable  to  objections,  but  in 
"  themselves,  and  according  to  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
«  communicated,  there  is  no  criterion  left  by  which  to  judge 
"  whether  they  are  agreeable  or  repugnant  to  the  religion  of 
"  nature  at;d  of  reason.  They  are  not  therefore  to  be  received-)-." 
But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  when  divines  talk  of  things  a- 
bove  reason  in  the  Christian  system,  all  that  they  mean  by  it  is, 
that  they  are  things  not  contrary  to  reason,  but  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  them  inconceivable,  and  according  to  his  own  conces- 
sion, it  can  be  no  objection  against  the  truth  or  divinity  of  re- 
velation, that  it  containeth  an  account  of  some  things  which 
are  incomprehensible  in  their  manner  of  being. 

Another  reflection  that  is  proper  to  be  made  upon  what 
Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  acknowledged  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
ginal Christian  revelation  as  l.aid  down  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus, 
is,  that  he  hath,  on  several  occasions,  seemed  expressly  and 
formally  to  own  its  divine  original.  In  some  of  the  passages 
above  cited,  he  directly  declares,  that  genuine  Christianity  <was 
taught  by  God — That  the  Christian  system  of  faith  and  practice 
•was  revealed  by  God  himself- — And  that  tlie  first  publisher  of  Chris- 
tianity proved  his  assertions  by  his  miracles.  To  which  I  shall 
add  another  remarkable  passage  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
fourth  Essay,  which  is  concerning  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
"  Christianity,"  saith  he,  "  genuine  Christianity,  is  contained 
"  in  the  gospel :  it  is  the  word  of  God  :  it  requires  therefore 
"  our  veneration  and  strict  conformity  to  it  J."  He  ought 
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therefore,  if  he  were  consistent  with  himself,  on  the  authority 
of  that  revelation,  to  receive  what  is  there  plainly  revealed 
concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  concerning  divine 
providence  as  extending  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
concerning  Christ's  being  the  great  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  and  concerning  our  redemption  by  his  blood,  and  con- 
cerning a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  And  yet 
he  hath  endeavoured  to  subvert  all  these.  Notwithstanding 
his  professed  regard  for  Christianity,  he  hath,  on  several  oc- 
casions, used  his  utmost  efforts  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  proofs 
of  its  divine  original,  to  misrepresent  and  expose  its  doctrines 
and  laws,  those  doctrines  which  he  himself  declares  to  have 
been  original  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  How  far 
such  a  conduct  is  consistent  with  that  truth  and  candour,  thai- 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  heart,  which  become  a  sincere  in- 
quirer, and  who  declareth,  that  he  hath  nothing  but  truth  in 
view,  may  be  left  to  any  fair  and  impartial  person  to  deter- 
mine. 

In  my  reflections  on  this  part  pf  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works,, 
the  method  I  shall  observe  is  this  :  I  shall  first  consider  those 
passages  that  seem  designed  to  strike  at  the  authority  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general ;  and  then  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  ob- 
jections he  hath  urged  against  some  particular  laws  and  doc» 
trines  of  our  holy  religion. 

With  regard  to  Christianity  in  general,  he  runs  a  parallel,  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays,  between 
the  law  of  nature  and  Christianity.  He  compares  the  clearness 
and  certainty  of  the  former  with  that  of  the  latter.  He  com- 
pares also  their  sanctions,  and  endeavours  to  shew;  that  the  law* 
of  nature  rests  on  fuller  proofs  than  any  that  have  been  found  or 
can  be  given,  of  the  divine  institution  of  Christianity  f.  la 
all  that  he  offers  on  this  head,  he  goes  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  absolute  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  law  of  nature 
to  the  whole  human  race  ;  and  what  he  urged  to  this  purpose 
has  been  considered  in  my  ninth  letter.  But  it  may  be  easily 
shewn,  that  the  whole  parallel  he  there  draws  between  the  law 
of  nature  and  Christianity,  and  between  the  proofs  of  the  for- 
r  and  of  the  latter,  is  entirely  impertinent.  He  himself  there 
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declares,  that  "  every  friend  to  Christianity  admits,  that  the 
"  Christian  law  is  nothing  else  than  the  law  of  nature  confirm-? 
"  ed  by  a  new  revelation,  and  that  this  is  what  the  worst  of  its 
"  enemies  does  not  deny,  though  he  denies  the  reality  of  the 
"  revelation  *."  It  is  not  true  that  the  Christian  law  is  nothing 
else  than  the  law  of  nature  :  but  that  it  comprehends  it,  that 
it  clears  and  enforces  it,  is  very  true.  It  does  not  take  off  from 
any  rational  argument  or  evidence  brought  in  favour  of  that 
law,  and  besides  confirmeth  it  by  an  express  divine  testimony. 
And  must  not  common  sense  lead  every  man  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  must  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  have  the  law  of  nature 
thus  farther  cleared  and  confirmed  ?  The  proofs  therefore  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  are  not  to  be  opposed 
to  one  another.  But  have  a  friendly  harmony  :  and  Christians 
have  the  great  advantage  of  having  both  (these  proofs  in  con- 
junction. Christianity  supposeth  the  law  of' nature,  cleareth  it 
where  it  was  obscured,  enforceth  it  by  the  strongest  sanctions, 
and  addeth  these  things  which  could  not  be  known  merely  by 
that  law,  and  which  yet  it  was  of  importance  to  mankind  to  be 
acquainted  with.  So  that  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  relates  to, 
and  republishes  the  law  of  nature,  has  all  the  advantages  which 
this  writer  ascribes  to  that  law,  because  it  is  that  very  law 
more  clearly  published,  and  strongly  confirmed:  and. in  this 
respect  there  is  no  competition  between  them.  And  with  re- 
spect to  those  things  in  Christianity  which  are  not  clearly  com- 
prehended in  that  ^aw,  and  which  we  could  not  have  discover- 
ed merely  by  our  own  unassisted  reason,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  they  are  not  so  obvious  to  our  understandings  :  but  as 
far  as  they  are  necessary  to  be  known  by  us,  they  are  reveal- 
ed in  the  gospel :  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  them  far- 
ther than  they  are  there  revealed.  Nor  shall  those  be  condemn- 
ed for  not  believing  them,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with  that  revelation.  Though  our  author, 
in  order  to  cast  an  odium  on  Christianity,  after  having  observ- 
ed, that  "  the  law  of  nature  is  universally  given  to  all  man- 
"  kind,"  adds,  that  ".  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  are  invin- 
"  cibly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  wirhost 
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"  the  knowledge  of  which,   and  without  faith  in  which,  they 
"  are  all  condemned  to  eternal  puni  hment  *." 

We  have  seen  that  our  author  declareth  Christianity  to  be 
the  law  of  nature  enforced  by  a  new  revelation  :  so  that  accord- 
ing to  this  representation,  it  is  a  divine  republication  of  the  law  of 
nature.     Yet  he  elsewhere  thinks  proper  to  represent  it  as  only 
a  republication  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  :  and  any  one  that  considers 
the  representation  he  hath  frequently  made  of  that  philosopher 
and  his  doctrines,   must  be  sensible  that  this  is  far  from  being 
designed  as  a  compliment  to  the  Christian  revelation.     Some 
account  of  his  invectives   against  him  was  given  in  the  fifth 
Letter.     He  calls  him  a  mad  theokglst :    And  tells   us,  that  no 
man  ever  dreamed  so  wildly  as  Plato  wrote :  And   that   he  intro- 
duced a  false  light  into  philosophy^  and  oftener  led  men  out  of  the 
•way  of  truth  than  into  it.     Yet  he  says,  it  is  strange  to  observe 
«  the  strange  conformity  there  is  between   Platonism  and  ge-. 
s(  twine  Christianity  itself,  such  as   it  is    taught  in  the  original 
««  gospel.     We  need  not  stand  to  compare  them  here.     In  ge- 
«  neral  the  Platonic   and   Christian   systems  have  a  very  near 
«  resemblance,  qualis  decet  esse  sororum^  and  several  of  the  an- 
«  cient  fathers  and  modern  divines  have  endeavoured  to  make 
«  it  appear  still   greater. — That  this  may  give  unbelievers  oc- 
<«  casion  to  say,   that  if  the  doctrines  are  the  same,  they  must 
"  have  been   deduced  from  the  same  principle  •,  and  to  ask, 
"  what  that  principle   was,    whether   reason   or   revelation  ? 
« If   the    latter,    Plato    must    have    been  illuminated  by  the 
«  Holy  Ghost,    and    must  have  been  the    precursor    of    the 
«  Saviour,  and   of  more   importance  than  St   John.     He  an- 
«  ticipated  the  gospel  on  so  many   principal  articles   of  belief 
*s  and  practice,  that  unbelievers  will  say,  it  was  a  republication 
«  of  the  theology  of  Plato  ;  And  that  as  the  republication  was 
«  by  divine  revelation,  the  publication  must  have  been  so  too : 
«<  and  they  will  ask  with  a  sneer,  whether  a  man  whose  pas- 
«  sion  for  courtezans  and  handsome  boys  inspired  him  to  write 
«'  so  many  lewd  verses,,  was  likely  to  be  inspired  by  the  Holy 
«  Ghost  f  ?"     This   is  mean  banter,  taking  advantage  of  the 
too  great  admiration  some  particular  persons  have  expressed  for 
Plato.    But  he  has  not  traced  the  conformity  between  Platonisni 
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and  genuine  original  Christianity,  under  pretence  that  it  was 
needless.  He  owns,  that  Plato  blundered  on  some  divine  truths  *  : 
That  on  some  occasions  he  wrote  like  a  very  pious  and  rational 
thelst  and  moralist ;  and  that  very  elevated  sentiments  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  writings  :  That  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of  tJis 
brightest  truths ;  and  the  foulest  errors  f .  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  therefore,  that  there  was  in  several  instances  a  conformity 
between  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  that  of  the  gospel.  But  he 
himself  acknowledges,  that  there  were  many  things  in  his 
scheme  contrary  to  that  of  Christianity.  He  says,  that  "  some 
"  of  PI  to's  writings  abound  in  notions  that  are  agreeable  to 
"  the  Christian  system,  and  in  others  'hat  are  repugnant  to  it  J." 
That  "  far  from  going  about  to  destroy  the  pagan  superstition, 
"  he  refined  it,  and  made  it  more  plausible,  and  more  secure  from 
"  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  exposed  before  J  :"  And  that 
accordingly,  "  Platonism  answered  the  purposes  of  those  who 
"  opposed  Christianity  |j."  I  would  only  farther  observe,  that 
there  is  no  writer  whom  he  represents  as  so  unintelligible  as 
Plato  ;  and  yet  he  intimates,  that  if  he  had  known  and  taught 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  "  he  who  is  so  often  un- 
"  intelligible,  now  would  have  been  vastly  more  so,  and  less 
"  fitted  for  the  great  work  of  reforming  mankind  **."  This 
is  a  very  odd  insinuation  from  one  who  has  acknowledged, 
that  true  original  Christianity  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  system  of 
belief  and  practice  :  and  that  its  simplicity  and  plainness  shewed^ 
that  it  ivas  designed  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind^  and  manifested, 
likewise  the  divinity  of  its  original. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  regard  to 
Christianity,  that  he  represents  it  as  an  inconsistent  scheme. 
He  pretends,  that  the  New  Testament  consisteth  of  two  gos- 
pels, the  one  published  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  recorded 
by  the  evangelists,  and  the  other  by  St  Paul. 

He  observes,  that  "  Christ  was  to  outward  appearance  a 
*<  Jew,  and  ordered  his  disciples  to  do  what  the  scribes  and 
"  pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses's  chair  taught :  and  that  when 
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**  he  commissioned  his  apostles  to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations, 
"  he  only  meant  it  of  the  Jews  dispersed  into  all  nations."  He 
asserts,  that  "  the  mystery  of  God's  taking  the  Gentiles  to  be 
"  his  people  without  subjecting  them  to  circumcision,  or  the 
"  law  of  Moses,  was  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  and 
"  practice  of  Jesus  *."  He  asks  therefore,  "  if  this  was  the 
"  purpose  of  God,  to  take  the  Gentiles  to  be  his  people  under 
«5  the  Messiah,  how  came  it  that  the  Messiah  himself  gave  no 
«  instructions  about  it  to  his  apostles,  when  he  sent  them  to 
*f  preach  his  gospel  to  all  nations  ?  Why  was  the  revelation 
"  of  this  important  mystery,  so  necessary  at  the  first  publication 
**  of  the  gospel,  reserved  for  St  Paul,  who  had  been  a  perse- 
"  cutor  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  this  eternal  purpose  of  die  Father 
"  was  unknown  to  the  Son  ?  Or,  that  if  it  was  known  to  him, 
"  he  neglected  to  communicate  it  to  the  first  preachers  of  the 
"  gospel  ?"  He  seems  to  think  these  questions  unanswerable, 
and  that  "  the  pertness  and  impudence  of  the  men  that  pretend 
"  to  account  for  these  things  deserve  tie  regard -\"  And  yet  it 
is  no  hard  matter  to  solve  these  difficulties.  The  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  was  originally  included  in  our  Saviour's  scheme.  It 
\v?.s  a  remarkable  part  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  prophetical  writings,  by  many  express  pre- 
drctions.  Our  Lord  himself,  during  his  own  personal  ministry, 
gave  plain  intimations  of  his  design  that  way,  and  after  his  as- 
cension into  heaven  instructed  his  apostles  in  it  by  his  spirit, 
whom  he  sent  to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  And  the  gradual 
discovery  of  this,  in  a  way  fitted  to  remove  their  prejudices, 
was  conducted  with  admirable  wisdom  as  well  as  condescen- 
sion. 

Mr  Chubb  had  insisted  on  this  objection  at  great  length  ; 
and  I  shall  therefore  refer  to  the  remarks  made  upon  that 
writer  in  the  fourteenth  Letter  :  yet,  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  this,  his  Lordship  hath  taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the 
«  gospel  St  Paul  preached  was  contradictory  to  that  of  Jesus 
"  Christ :"  and  that  "  he  taught  several  doctrines,  which  were 
"  directly  repugnant  to  the  word  and  example  of  the  Messiah  J." 
And  indeed  our  author  hath  on  many  occasions  discovered  a 
particular  prejudice  against  that  great  apostle.  He  call  him  a 
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•true  cabbalistical  architect  *,  a  loose  paraphraser  and  cablalisiical 
commentator ,  as  much  at  least  as  any  ancient  or  modern  rabbi  f 
And  that  the  different  manner  of  his  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
that  of  the  other  apostles,  "  marks  strongly  the  different  schools 
"  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  the  school  of  Christ,  and 
the  school  of  Gamaliel  •(-."  But  nothing  is  more  evident  to 
every  one  that  reads  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  than 
that  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  St  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles :  and  that  the  scheme  of  .religion  taught  in  the  gospels 
and  in  the  epistles  is  every-where  the  same.  Such  a  harmony 
there  is,  as  shews  they  were  all  directed  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  gospel  which  St  Paul  preached  was  what  he  received  by 
revelation  from  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  himself  declares,  Gal.  i.  12. 
lie  had  not  learned  it  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  that  school  he  had  imbibed  the  strongest  prejudices 
against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  which  nothing  less  than  a 
power  of  evidence,  which  he  was  not  able  to  resist,  could  over- 
come. He  was  very  well  versed  in  the  Jewish  learning  :  yet 
none  of  the  apostles  so  frequently  warned  the  Christian  con- 
verts against  the  Jewish  fables,  or  speaks  with  such  contempt 
of  their  vain  traditioris9  their  endless  genealogies,  their  strifes 
and  questions  about  words,  as  he  has  done. 

There  are  several  invidious  charges  brought  by  our  author 
against  this  excellent  person^  He  is  pleased  to  represent  him 
as  a  loose  declaimer,  as  a  vain-glorious  boaster,  as  having  been 
guilty  of  great  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  in  jhis  conduct  towards 
the  Jewish  Christians,  as  writing  obscurely  and  unintelligibly,  and 
that  where  he  is  intelligible,  he  is  absurd,  profane,  and  trifling  J, 
He  particularly  instances  in  his  doctrine  concerning  predesti- 
nation §  ;  though  he  owns,  that  "  this  doctrine  is  very  much 
"  softened/and  the  assumed  proceedings  of  God  towards  men 
<c  are  brought  almost  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  by  Mr 
"  Locke's  exposition  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to 
"  the  Romans,3'  which  he  calls  a  forced  one,  but  offers  nothing 
to  prove  it  so  ;  and  acknowledges,  that  this  sense  might  be  ad- 
mitted || .  He  also  charges  him  with  teaching  passive  obedience, 
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and  as  employing  religion  to  support  good  and  bad  governments  alike  *  : 
though  any  one  that  impartially  considers  the  apostle's  doctrine 
in  the  passage  he  refers  to,  viz.  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  will  find  it  wise  and  excellent :  Mr 
Chubb  had  advanced  the  same  charge,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
others  that  are  produced  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  against  that  e- 
minent  apostle  :  and  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of  needless  re- 
petitions, I  shall  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  that  writer  in 
the  fourteenth  Letter. 

His  Lordship  mentions  that  passage,  1  Cor.  xi.  5.  14?.  about 
womens  prophesying  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  that  it  is 
a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  wear  long  hair,  which  he  says,  is 
the  most  intelligible  trifling  that  ive  find  in  the  gospel.  This  is  very 
improperly  brought  in  by  the  author  here,  where  he  proposes 
to  shew  that  where  St  Paul  is  not  obscure  he  is  profane  and 
trifling :  for  this  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
obscurest  passages  in  St  Paul's  Epistles.  But  this  is  no  real 
objection  against  their  authority.  Some  obscure  and  difficult 
passages  must  be  expected  in  the  most  excellent  of  ancient 
writings,  especially  in  things  that  have  a  special  reference  to 
the  customs  and  usages  of  those  times.  He  is  pleased  to  say, 
that  the  argument  may  not  appear  very  conclusive,  nor  indeed  very 
intelligible  to  us  :  And  if  so,  he  has  done  wrong  to  produce  it 
as  an  instance  of  intelligible  trifling  :  But  he  sneeringly  adds, 
that  it  ivas  both,  he  doubts  not,  to  the  Corinthians.  And  I  doubt 
not  they  understood  it  better  than  we  at  this  distance  can  pre- 
tend to.  He  then  mentions  the  apostle's  directions  to  the 
Corinthians  with  regard  to  the  prudent  and  orderly  exercise 
of  those  spiritual  gifts  :  and  these  directions  cannot  reasonably 
be  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  apostle,  since  they  are  un- 
deniably wise  and  excellent. 

Among  other  charges  which  Lord  Bolingbroke bringeth  against 
St  Paul,  one  is  that  of  madness.  He  asks,  "  Can  he  be  less  than 
"  mad,  who  boasts  a  revelation  superadded  to  reason  to  supply 
"  the  defects  of  it,  and  who  superadds  reason  to  revelation  to 
"  supply  the  defects  of  this  too  at  the  same  time  ?  This  is  mad- 
"  ness,  or  there  is  no  such  thing  incident  to  our  nature."  And 
"  he  mentions  several  persons  of  great  name  as  having  been  guilty 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  voi  iv.  p.  509.  510. 
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of  this  madness,  and  particularly  St  Paul  *.  That  reason  and 
revelation  are  in  their  several  ways  necessary,  and  assistant  to 
each  other,  is  easily  conceivable,  and  so  far  from  being  an  ab- 
surdity, that  it  is  a  certain  truth.  But  the  stress  of  his  Lord- 
ship's observation  lies  wholly  in  the  turn  of  the  expression, 
and  in  the  improper  way  of  putting  that  case.  The  revelation 
may  be  of  signal  use  to  assist  and  enlighten  our  reason  in  the 
knowledge  of  things  which  we  could  not  have  known  at  all, 
or  not  so  certainly,  by  our  own  unassisted  reason  without  it, 
is  plainly  signified  by  St  Paul,  and  is  what  the  whole  Gospel 
supposes.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  manifest,  that  reason 
is  necessary  to  ourvunderstanding  revelation,  and  making  a  pro- 
per use  of  it ;  and  that  in  judging  of  that  revelation,  and  of  its 
meaning  and  evidences,  we  must  exercise  our  reasoning  fa- 
culties and  powers  ;  i.  e.  revelation  supposeth  us  to  be  reason- 
able creatures,  and  to  have  the  use  of  our  reason,  and  address- 
eth  us  as  such.  But  this  doth  not  imply  that  revelation  is  de- 
fective, or  that  reason  is  superadded  to  supply  the  defects  of 
it.  For  let  revelation  be  ever  so  sufficient  and  perfect  in  its 
kind,  or  well  fitted  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  given, 
yet  still  reason  is  necessary  to  understand  and  apply  it.  This 
is  St  Paul's  scheme,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
perfectly  consistent.  It  is  evident  from  his  writings,  that  he 
supposeth  the  revelation  which  hath  been  given  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  able  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  and  to  instruct  us  in  things  of  great  im- 
portance, which  reason,  if  left  merely  to  itself,  could  not  have 
discovered.  And  at  the  same  time  he  supposeth  those  to  whom 
the  revelation  is  published  to  be  capable  of  exercising  their 
reasoning  faculties,  for  examining  and  judging  of  that  revela- 
tion, and  exhorteth  them  to  do  so.  And  though  he  frequently 
asserteth  his  own  apostolical  authority,  and  the  revelation  he 
received  from  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  useth  a  great  deal  of  rea- 
soning in  all  his  Epistles.  Thus  are  reason  and  revelation  to 
be  joined  together,  and  are  mutually  helpful  to  one  another. 
And  in  this  view  there  is  a  real  harmony  between  them.  And 
what  there  is  in  this  scheme  that  looks  like  madness,  it  is  hard 
to  see. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  171, 
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His  lordship,  in  his  prejudice  against  St  Paul,  carrieth  it  so 
far  as  to  pronounce,  "  that  St  Paul  received  nothing  imme- 
«  diately  from  Christ :"  Though  this  apostle  himself,  in  the 
passage  before- referred  to,  affirms,  that  he  received  the  Gospel 
he  preached,  not  of  man  >  neither  ivas  he  taught  it,  but  by  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ.     He  adds,  that  "  St  Paul  had  no  aposto- 
"  lical  commission,  except  that  which  he  assumes  in  the  Acts 
«  of  the  Apostles,  written  by  St  Luke,  and  dictated  probably 
«  by  himself  *."     And  again,  that  "  he  entered  a  volunteer 
"  into  the  apostleship  ;  at  least  his  extraordinary  vocation  was 
«  known  to  none  but  himself."     And  if  St  Paul  dictated  that 
account   to   St  Luke,    it  deserves  the    greatest    credit,   since 
he  was  the   properest    person    in   the  world  to   give  an  ac- 
count of  it.     But  the  truth  of  his  apostolical  commission  did 
not  depend  merely  upon  his  own  word.     It  was  made  manifest 
by  the   most  illustrious  proofs  and  credentials,  to  which  he 
could  with  confidence  appeal  f,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
other  apostles,  though  this  writer  is  pleased  to  insinuate  the 
contrary  :£.     Indeed,   the  plain  meaning  of  his  whole  charge 
here  is,   that  St  Paul  was  an  impostor,   and  that  his  call  to  the 
apostolical  office  was  entirely  his  own  fiction.     But  the  great 
absurdity  of  this  pretence   has  been  so  fully  exposed  in  Sir 
George  Lyttleton's  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship 
of  St  Paul,  that  it  is  perfectly  needless  to  add  any  thing  farther 
on   that  head.     I  shall  only  observe,  that  whosoever  with  a 
candid  and   unprejudiced  mind  considers  the  whole  character 
and  conduct  of  that  great  apostle,  as  represented  in  the  Acts  oJF 
the  Apostles,  and  the  temper  and  spirit  which  breathes  in  his 
admirable  Epistles,  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  never  was  there 
among  mere  men  a  more  perfect  character  than  that  of  St  PauK 
In  him  we  may  behold  a  shining  example  of  the  most  exalted 
and  unaffected  piety  towards  God,  the  most  fervent  and  active 
zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  yet  not  a  blind  enthusiastic  heat,  but 
a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  and  conducted  with  great  pru- 
dence :  the  most  extensive  and  disinterested  charity  and  bene- 
volence  towards   mankind,   and   the   most   earnest   and  affec- 
tionate  concern  for  their  salvation  and  happiness  j  the  most 
steady  fortitude  and  constancy  under  the  severest  trials  and 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  388,  389. 
|  2  Cor.  xii.  11,12,  J  Gal.  xi,  7,  8,  9, 
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sufferings,  which  he  endured  with  patience,  and  even  with  joy, 
supported  and  animated  by  the  earnest  desire  he  had  to  serve 
the  glorious  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  by  the  su- 
blime hopes  of  an  everlasting  reward  in  a  better  world  for  his 
faithful  services  in  this.  Never  was  there  a  truer  greatness  of 
mind  than  that  which  he  manifested.  And  all  this  accom- 
panied with  a  most  amiable  humility,  and  a  great  tenderness  of 
spirit  in  bearing  with  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  others, 
He  was  a  most  glorious  instrument  in  the  hand  of  providence 
for  promoting  the  sacred  interest  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion in  the  world.  Our  author  says,  that  Socrates  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  natural  religion^  as  St  Paul  was  in  revea/- 
ed.  But  no  instance  can  be  brought  of  any  one  person  whom 
the  former  converted  from  the  prevailing  polytheism  and  idola- 
try. And  how  should  this  be  expected,  when  he  himself,  as 
his  lordship  owns,  countenanced  it  by  his  own  practice,  and 
was  for  the  religion  established  by  the  laws  * !  But  the  latter 
turned  thousands  in  many  different  nations  from  darkness  unto 
light,  and  from  serving  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God, 
and  from  the  most  abandoned  vice  and  dissoluteness  of  manners* 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  righteousness  •,  which  he  performed 
in  opposition  to  the  seemingly  most  insuperable  difficulties, 
and  through  a  succession  of  the  greatest  labours  and  sufferings 
that  any  one  man  ever  endured.  This  has  always  highly  re- 
commended him  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  those  who 
have  a  zeal  for  true  original  Christianity.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  have  always  discovered 
a  peculiar  aversion  to  this  excellent  person,  who  was  so  suc- 
cessful an  instrument  in  propagating  it.,  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  true  reason  of  that  obloquy  and  reproach  which  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  has  been  so  industrious  to  fix  on  so  admirable  a  cha- 
racter. 

His  real  intention  towards  Christianity  will  farther  appear,  if 
we  consider  the  attempts  he  hath  made  to  invalidate  the  proofs, 
and  evidences  of  it. 

He  frequently  speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  those  that 
insist  upon  the  internal  characters  of  a  divine  original,  which, 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  revelation  delivered  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures.    By  rejecting  the  internal  characters,  he  pretends  to  as- 
*  Eelingbrokc's  Works,  vol  iv.  p.  193. 
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sert  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  very  gravely  advises  the 
divines  to  confine  themselves  to  the  external  proofs,  and  to 
dwell  very  little  on  the  internal  characters ;  and  represents 
them  as  talking  a  great  deal  of  blasphemy  on  this  head  *'. 
And  yet  he  himself,  as  appears  from  some  of  the  passages  that 
have  been  above  cited,  has  acknowledged  several  things  with 
regard  to  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  Gospels,  which  have 
been  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  internal  characters,  which 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  that  it  came  from  God  :  such  as,  the 
excellent  tendency  of  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  sacraments ; 
its  being  one  continued  lesson  of  the  strictest  morality,  of  justice,  of 
charity,  and  universal  benevolence ,-  its  being  a  complete  system,  to 
all  the  purposes  of  religion  natural  and  revealed ;  its  plainness  and 
simplicity,  which,  he  says,  shewed  that  it  was  designed  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  mankind,  and  manifested  like-wise  the  divinity  of  its  original. 
It  is  true  that  he  charges  those  with  madness,  and  sometimes 
worse  than  madness,  who,  in  arguing  concerning  the  internal 
characters,  "  pretend  to  comprehend  the  whole  ceconomy  of  the 
«  divine  wisdom  from  Adam  down  to  Christ,  and  even  to  the 
"  consummation  of  all  things,  and  to  connect  all  the  dispensa- 
«  tions."  And  this  is  one  par,t  of  his  quarrel  with  St  Paul, 
whom,  as  well  as  the  divines,  he  very  unfairly  represents  as 
undertaking  to  shew  the  sufficient  reason  of  providence  in  every 
particular  instance  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end 
of  it  f.  But  however  he  is  pleased  to  represent  it,  it  is  a 
noble  contemplation,  and  highly  for  the  honour  of  the  sacred 
writings,  that  there  we  may  observe  one  and  the  same  glorious 
plan  carried  on  by  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  from  the 
beginning,  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  lapsed  man :  suc- 
cessive revelations  communicated  at  different  times,  and  in  di- 
vers manners,  and  at  the  distance  of  several  ages  from  one  an- 
other, yet  all  subservient  to  the  same  glorious  purposes,  and 
mutually  confirming  and  illustrating  each  other  :  the  law  end 
the  prophets  in  their  several  ways  conspiring  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  furnish  divine  at- 
testations to  it.  The  religion  carried  on  under  the  several  dis- 
pensations, still  for  substance  the  same  ;  and  whatever  seeming 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  271,  272,  vol.  iv.  p.  229, 
f  Ibid,  vol,  Hi.  p.  271,  272.  vol.  iv.  p.  129, 
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variety  there  may  be  in  the  parts,  an  admirable  harmony  in  the 
whole. 

His  Lordship,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  internal  proofs  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  observes,  in  a  sneering  way,  that 
«  the  contents  of  the  whole  Christian  system  laid  down  in  our 
"  Scriptures  are  objects  of  such  a  probability,  as  may  force  assent 
«  very  reasonably  in  such  a  case,  without  doubt  5  although  a 
«  concurrence  of  various  circumstances,  improved  by  the  ere- 
«  dulity  of  some  men,  and  the  artifice  of  others,  forced  this 
«  assent  in  cases  not  very  dissimilar  *."  He  has  not  thought 
fit  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  false  revelation,  whose  evidence 
can  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  Christianity.  And  as  to  his 
expression  of  forcing  assent  by  a  probability,  it  is,  like  many 
others  of  his,  very  improper.  No  Christian  talks  of  forcing 
assent,  not  would  a  forced  belief  have  any  great  merit  in  it. 
But  thiit  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  make  it  reasonable  to 
assent  to  it,  is  very  true.  And  this  is  what  his  Lordship  ought 
to  have  acknowledged,  if,  as  he  himself  confesses,  "  it  has  all 
"  the  proofs  which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and 
"  the  nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have  f ."  This  is  in  effect  to 
own,  that  the  proofs  of  Christianity  are  sufficient  in  their  kind. 
And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is,  according  to  the  rule  he  himself 
has  laid  down,  unreasonable  to  demand  more.  For  he  ob- 
serves, that  "  common  sense  requires,  that  every  thing  pro- 
"  posed  to  the  understanding,  should  be  accompanied  with 
"  such  proofs  as  the  nature  of  it  can  furnish.  He  who  re- 
"  quires  more,  is  guilty  of  absurdity ;  he  who  requires  less,  01 
"  rashness  J;" 

With  regard  to  the  external  proofs  of  Christianity,  his  Lord- 
ship does  not,  as  several  of  the  deistical  writers  have  done,  de- 
ny miracles  to  be  proper,  or  sufficient  proofs.  On  the  contrary, 
he  sometimes  affects  to'  cry  up  the  mighty  efficacy  of  miracles 
as  alone  sufficient,  without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness 
of  the  cause  for  which  they  were  Wrought,  or  examination  of 
the  doctrines  they  attest  j  and  finds  fault  with  "  that  maxim  as 
"  contrary  to  common  sense,-  that  is  not  for  admitting  miracles 
**  as  proofs  of  a  divine  original,  without  Consideration  of  the 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  93. 
f  Ibid.  £.  9i.  |  Ibid,  vol  iii.  p.  246, 
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t(  cause  or  doctrines  :  since  real  miracles  can  be  operated  by  no 
"  power  but  that  of  God,  nor  for  any  purpose,  by  conse- 
"  quence,  but  such  as  infinite  wisdom  and  truth  direct  and 
"  sanctify  V  Accordingly  he  declares,  speaking  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  that,  "  considering  the  glorious  person  by  whom 
"  it  was  brought,  and  the  stupendous  miracles  that  were 
"  wrought  to  confirm  it,  we  might  be  ready  to  conclude,  that 
"  it  must  have  forced  conviction,  and  have  taken  away  even  a 
"  possibility  of  doubt  f ."  And  he  repeats  it  again,  that 
"  Christianity  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  the  proof  was 
"  no  doubt  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  all  those  who  heard 
"  the  publication  of  this  doctrine,  and  saw  the  confirmation  of 
<e  it.  One  can  only  wonder  that  any  such  remained  uncon- 
"  vinced  f."  His  design  was  undoubtedly  to  insinuate,  that 
the  miracles  were  not  really  wrought ;  because,  if  they  had 
been  wrought,  they  must  have  convinced  all  those  that  saw 
them.  To  talk  of  miracles  as  forcing  conviction,  is  to  carry  it 
to  an  unreasonable  extreme,  as  any  man  must  be  sensible,  that 
considers  human  nature,  and  the  mighty  influence  of  prejudices, 
passions,  and  worldly  interests.  We  have,  however,  his  con- 
cession, that  miracles  are  sufficient  for  convincing  those  who 
saw  them :  and  if  so,  they  must  be  proportionably  sufficient 
for  the  conviction  of  those  who  have  a  reasonable  ground  of 
assurance,  that  these  miracles  were  really  wrought,  though, 
they  were  not  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  them.  The  original 
proof  of  Christianity  therefore  was,  by  his  own  account,  every 
way  sufficient.  The  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether 
we  have  proper  evidence  to  convince  us  that  these  miracles 
were  actually  performed.  And  of  this  we  have  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  every  candid  and  impartial  inquirer,  and  all 
that  could  be  reasonably  insisted  upon  in  such  a  case.  For  the 
proof  of  this  I  shall  refer  to  what  has  been  already  observed  in 
my  fourth  Letter,  in  answer  to  Mr  Hume. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  miracles  by  which  the  di- 
vine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  is  confirmed,  is  the  re* 
surrcction  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  to  this,  his  Lordship  ob- 
serves, that  "  Christ  scarce  ihewed  himself  to  the  few  who 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.iv.  p.  227,  228. 
f  Ibid.  p.  461.  £  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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«  were  said  to  have  seen  him  after  his  resurrection  in  such  a 
«  manner,  as  they  could  know  by  it  certainly  that  it  was  he 
«  whom  they  had  seen.  1  say  the  few,  because  St  Paul,  who 
*<  had  not  probably  ever  seen  Jesus,  deserves  no  credit  when 
«<  he  affirms  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospels,  that  he  and 
«'  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  had  seen  him  after  his 
«  resurrection."  He  has  here  plainly  let  us  know,  that  after 
all  his  professed  regard  to  Christianity,  he  is  very  willing  to 
deny  that  which  is  the  principal  proof  of  our  Saviour's  divine 
mission,  and  to  which  he  himself  ultimately  appealed  as  such. 
But  we  have  nothing  but  confident  assertions,  after  his  Lord- 
ship's manner,  and  a  bold  charging  St  Paul  with  a  falsehood^ 
without  the  least  proof;  for  as  to  his  pretence,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospels,  there  is  no  foundation 
for  it.  The  more  to  expose  St  Paul,  he  represents  it  as  if  he 
Jiad  affirmed,  that  he  himself  was  ptesent,  and  saw  Jesus  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once* 
Whereas  he  saith  no  such  thing,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
1  Cor.  xv.  6.  8.  But  as  to  Christ's  being  seen  by  so  many 
persons,  St  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  certainly  known,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  then  alive  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians.  And  the  question  is>  whether  St  Paul  is 
to  be  believed  in  a  fact  which  he  publicly  affirmed  in  that  very 
age,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to  great  numbers  of 
persons  then  living,  or  this  writer,  who,  at  the  distance  of 
seventeen  hundred  years,  gives  us  his  own  word  for  it  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  ?  But  I  shall  not  need  to  add  any 
thing  farther  on  this  subject  here^  having  considered  it  so  fully 
in  the  twelfth  Letter  of  the  former  volume,  which  contains  re- 
marks on  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Considered. 

The  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  facts  whereby  Christianity 
was  attested,  as  well  as  of  its  original  doctrines,  are  transmitted 
to  us  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly 
in  those  of  the  Evangelists,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And 
it  has  been  often  shewn,  that  never  were  there  any  writings 
which  carry  greater  marks  of  purity,  simplicity,  and  uncorrupted 
integrity,  and  of  an  impartial  regard  to  truth,  or  which  have 
been  transmitted  with  a  clearer  and  a  more  continued  evidence- 
With  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  himself  acknowledged,  that "  it  is  out  of  dispute,  that 
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"  we  have  in  our  hands  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Johrr, 
«  who  gave  themselves  out  for  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  all 
«  that  Christ  did  and  taught.  That  two  channels-  were  as  suf- 
«  ficient  as  four  to  convey  those  doctrines  to  the  world,  and  to 
"  preserve  them  in  their  original  purity.  The  manner  too  in 
"  which  these  Evangelists  recorded  them,  was  much  better 
"  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  that  of  Plato,  or  even  of  Xeno- 
«  phon,to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  Evangelists  did 
«  i.-ot  content  themselves  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  doc- 
«  trines  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in 
(f  feigned  dialogues  to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his 
«  own  name.  They  recorded  his  doctrines  in  the  very  words 
"  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to  mention 
"  the  several  occasions  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his 
«  disciples  or  others.  If  therefore  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us 
"  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  what  Socrates  taught,  the- 
«  two  Evangelists  seem  to  tell  us  with  much  more  what  the 
"  Saviour  taught  and  commanded  them  to  teach  *"  He  finds 
fault,  indeed,  with  Erasmus  for  making  Christ  to  say  to  his 
disciples,  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Acts, 
that  "  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  only  recal  to  their  minds  all 
"  he  had  taught  them,  but  suggest  likewise  unto  them  what- 
«  ever  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to  know."  And  he 
adds,  that  "  cavillers  will  say,  that  these  words  were  added  by 
«  Erasmus  to  the  text  for  reasons  very  obvious,  and  are  not 
«  contained  in  the  text."  But  there  is  certainly  very  little 
ground  for  such  a  cavil,  since  it  appears  from  the  sacred  text 
itself,  that  our  Saviour  did  both  promise  to  send  his  Spirit  to 
bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  whatsoever  he  had  said  utite 
them,  and  also  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  instruct  them  in 
things  in  which  he  himself  had  not  fully  instructed  them  during 
his  personal  ministry,  because  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear 
them,  John  xiv.  26.  xvi.  12,  13,  14?.  And  whereas  he  urgeth, 
that  "  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  system  of  belief  and  prac- 
,«  tice  which  Jesus  left  behind  him  to  be  complete  and  perfect, 
«  we  must  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  absurdity,  and  to  little 
<(  less  than  blasphemy ;  and  that  it  must  be  otherwise  said, 
-"  that  he  executed  his  commission  imperfectly  f ,"  It  will  ap- 
pear, if  the  matter  be  rightly  considered,  that  it  was  no  way 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  wi.  ir.  p.  390.  f  Ibid.  p.  315,  316. 
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dishonourable  to  our  Saviour,  that  there  were  several  things 
more  explicitly  revealed  to  the  apostles  afterwards,  than  was 
done  during  his  personal  ministry.  Some  things  were  not  pro- 
per to  be  openly  and  distinctly  published  till  after  Christ's  re- 
surrection :  nor  were  his  disciples  fully  prepared  for  receiving 
them  before  that  time.  He  himself  told  them  before  his  pas- 
sion, that  there  were  some  things  they  did  not  know  then, 
but  should  know  afterwards.  And  the  revelation  published  by 
his  apostles,  according  to  his  commission,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Spirit,  and  by  power  derived  from  him,  was  as  tru- 
ly the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  St  Paul  calls  it,  as  that  which 
he  delivered  himself  in  the  days  of  his  personal  ministry  ;  nor 
did  it  really  differ  from  it  in  any  article,  but  more  fully  ex- 
plained several  things,  than  was  seasonable,  or  could  be  con- 
veniently done  before.  So  that  Christ  was  faithful  to  the  com- 
mission he  had  received,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with 
admirable  wisdom,  and  condescending  goodness. 

Notwithstanding  the  fair  acknowledgment  Lord  Bolingbroke 
had  made  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  which  are  now  in 
our  hands,  he  hath  thrown  out  several  hints  which  are  plainly 
designed  to  destroy  the  credit  of  them.  Thus  he  talks  of  a 
multitude  of  different  Gospels  which  were  composed  in  the 
first  ages,  he  thinks,  no  less  than  forty — and  asks,  "  If  the  gos- 
"  pels  received  into  the  canon  are  favourable  to  the  orthodox 
"  belief,  how  do  we  know  that  the  other  gospels'  were  exactly 
"  conformable  to  these  •?"  He  talks,  as  Mr  Hobbes  had  done 
before  him,  as  if  "  the  authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels  de- 
"  pended  on  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  admitted  four, 
«<  and  rejected  the  rest :"  and  adds,  "  that  every  church  judged 
"  of  the  inspiration  of  authors,  arid  of  the  divine  authority  of 
"  books ;  and  those  books  were  canonized,  in  which  every  par- 
«  ticular  church  found  the  greatest  conformity  with  their  own 
"  sentiments  *."  But  this  is  very  unfairly  represented.  There 
is  nothing  capable  of  a  clearer  proof,  than  that  there  was  a  ge- 
neral agreement  in  the  churches  throughout  the  world,  from 
the  first  age  of  Christianity,  in  receiving  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  St  Paul's  Epistles :  and  that  the 
spurious  gospels  he  speaks  of  were  never  generally  received  in 

*  Boiingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  j\  40-1,  405. 
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the  Christian  church  as  of  divine  authority  :  and  that  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  were  very  careful  and  scrupulous  not  to  re- 
ceive any  books  into  the  sacred  canon,  but  those  of  whose  au- 
thority they  had  sufficient  proofs.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd, and  more  contrary  to  plain  undeniable  fact,  than  to  pre- 
tend that  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not 
looked  upon  as  authentic  and  divine  before  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  was  not  held  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  They  were  not  first  made  so  by  that  council,  which 
Only  declared  what  had  been  long  before  received  as  of  divine 
authority  in  the  Christian  church.  I  need  not  say  any  more 
upon  this  subject  in  this  place,  but  shall  refer  to  the  fourth  Let- 
ter of  the  first  volume,  which  contains  some  account  of  To- 
land's  Amyntor,  and  the  answers  that  were  made  to  it.  To 
which  may  be  added,  what  I  have  offered '  in  the  Reflections  on 
Lord  BoLingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History ,  at  the 
end  of  this  volume. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  credit  of  the  original  sacred  records 
of  the  Christian  religion,  his  Lordship  hath  farther  observed, 
that  "  in  other  historians,  if  the  passages  which  we  deem  ge- 
«  nuine  should  be  spurious,  if  others  should  be  corrupted,  or 
"  interpolated,  and  if  the  authors  should  have  purposely,  or 
"  through  deception  disguised  the  truth,  or  advanced  untruth, 
"  no  great  hurt  could  be  done  :"  but  that  "  in  the  Scripture, 
<c  besides  all  the  other  circumstances  necessary  to  constitute 
"  historical  probability,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  tenor  of  facts 
*c  and  doctrines  be  true ;  the  least  error  is  of  consequence." 
He  produces  two  instances  to  prove  it,  neither  of  which  relate 
to  any  Scripture  expressions  at  all. — And  then  he  adds,  that 
<e  when  we  meet  with  any  record  cited  in  history,  we  accept 
«  historical  proof,  and  content  ourselves  with  it,  of  how 
«  many  copies  soever  it  be  the  copy.  But  this  proof  would 
«  not  be  admitted  in  judicature,  as  Mr  Locke  observes,  nor  any 
"  thing  less  than  an  attested  copy  of  the  record."  And  he 
thinks,  that  "  if  such  a  precaution  be  necessary  in  matters  of 
"  private  property,  much  more  is  it  necessary  that  we  receive 
<e  nothing  for  the  word  of  God,  that  is  not  sufficiently  attested 
«  to  be  so."  He  takes  notice  of  what  the  reverend  Dr  Cony- 
beare,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  has  said  in  answer  to  this  ; 
•of  whom  he  speaks  with  a  respect  which  is  extremely  just,  but 
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which,  considering  his  usual  manner  of  treating  the  Christian 
divines,  could  scarce  have  been  expected  from  him,  towards 
one  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  defending  the  Christian 
cause.  The  answers  of  Dr  Conybeare  which  he  refers  to  is 
this  :  "  That  the  ground  of  this  proceeding  in  civil  causes 
"  seems  to  be,  that  the  original  record,  or  an  attested  copy,  is 
"  capable  of  being  produced  ;  and  that  therefore  to  offer  any 
"  distant  proof  might  look  as  if  some  art  were  intended  to  cor- 
"  rupt  matters,  and  disguise  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  in  the, 
«  nature  of  things  possible  to  produce  the  originals  or  attested 
«<  copies  of  the  Scriptures."  This  appeareth  to  me  to  be  a  good 
observation.  But  his  Lordship  is  not  satisfied  with  it.  He  an- 
swers, that  "  the  reason  why  the  copy  of  a  copy  is  refused  in 
u  proof,  is  not  solely  because  the  original  or  an  attested  copy 
"  may  be  had,  but  because  the  proof  would  be  too  distant 
"  whether  they  could  be  had  or  no." — And  he  thinks  "  if  the 
"  rule  be  thought  reasonable  in  the  one  case,  it  cannot  be 
«  thought,  without  absurdity,  unreasonable  in  the  other. — 
«  However  it  happens,  the  want  of  an  original,  or  of  an  attested 
"  copy  is  a  want  of  proof  *."  But  it  is  not  the  want  of  any 
proof  that  can  be  reasonably  desired,  or  that  is  possible  to  be 
had,  or  that  is  necessary  in  any  cases  of  the  like  kind.  By  the 
consent  of  all  mankind,  there  may  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  and  authority  of  ancient  writings  to  convince  any  reason- 
able person,  though  neither  the  originals,  nor  any  attested  co- 
pies of  the  originals,  be  now  remaining  f.  And  the  man 
would  only  render  himself  ridiculous  that  should  reject  them 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  272. 

f  How  long  the  originals  of  the  apoilolic  writings  continued  in  the  clmrahes 
we  cannot  take  upon  us  certainly  to  determine.  Whether  the  noted  paflage  of 
Ttrtullian,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  authentic^  liter*  apoftolorum  as  ftill  read  in 
the  apoflolical  churches,  relateth  to  the  original  manufcripts  of  the  apeflolic 
writings,  or  not,  about  which  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  it  is  very  poflibie,  and 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  fome  of  the  originals  might  have  continued  to  that 
time.  And  considering  how  long  pieces  of  that  kind  may  be  preferved,  we  are 
not  removed  at  fo  vaft  a  diftance  from  the  originals  as  may  appear  at  the  firft 
view.  In  the  year  1715,  when  cardinal  Ximines  fet  forward  the  Complutenfian 
edition  of  the  Scriptures,  there  were  fome  manufcripts  made  ufe  of,  which  were 
looked  upon  to  be  then  twelve  hundred  years  old.  The  famous  Alexandrian 
manufcript  prefented  by  Cyrillns  Lucaris  to  our  King  Charles  I.  though  learned 
men  are  cot  quite  agreed  about  i:s  age,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  of  very  high 
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as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  give  no  other  reason  for  rejecting 
them,  hut  the  want  of  such  originals  or  attested  copies,  ft  nd 
why  should  a  condition  be  insisted  on  as  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  Scriptures,  which  would  be  accounted  absurd  to  the  last 
degree,  if  insisted  on  with  regard  to  any  other  ancient  writings 
whatsoever  ?  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  when  great  num- 
bers of  copies  are  taken  from  an  original,  and  got  into  many 
hands,  and  dispersed  into  various  parts,  by  comparing  these 
copies  there  arises  a  stronger  proof  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
satisfy  a  reasonable  person,  that  those  writings  have  not  been 
materially  corrupted  or  falsified,  than  if  there  were  only  one 
single  copy  remaining,  though  it  should  be  attested  by  a  living 
witness  to  have  been  faithfully  copied  arid  compared  with  the 
original  •,  which  yet,  by  the  author's  own "  acknowledgment 
would  be  sufficient  in  a  court  of  judicature.  It  is  manifest,  that 
there  would  be  more  room  to  suspect  a  fraud  or  imposition  in 
this  case  than  in  the  other.  As  to  what  he  alleges,  that  it  is 
of  much  greater  importance  to  guard  against  any  mistakes  in 
the  word  of  God  than  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  matters  of 
private  property,  and  that  therefore  as  great,  or  even  greater 
precautions  are  necessary  with  regard  to  the  former  than  the 
latter,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  revelation  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  consisted  in  a  single  precis?  point,  as  of- 
ten is  the  case  of  a  deed  to  be  produced  in  evidence  in  a  court 
of  judicature,  where  a  single  expression  or  clause  may  deter- 
mine the  whole,  and  gain  or  lose  the  cause,  there  might  be 
some  pretence  for  insisting  on  the  strictest  nicety  of  proofs, 
even  as  to  all  the  several  particular  clauses  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, because  a  single  mistake  might  be  of  the  worst  con- 
sequence, and  defeat  the  design  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  revelation  contained 


antiquity.  Dr  Grabe  thinks  it  might  have  been  written  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  Others,  as  Dr  Mill,  fuppose  it  was  not  written  till  near  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century.  If  we  take  the  latter  computation,  it  may  fairly  be; 
fuppofed,  that  there  were  at  that  time,  viz.  at  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  copies 
two  or  three  hundred  years  old  :  and  if  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  was  copied 
from  one  of  rhis  fort,  which  is  no  unreafonable  fuppofition,  this  will  bring  us  to 
the  third,  or  latter  end  cf  the  fecond  century,  when  probably  the  very  original?, 
or  at  leaft  fcveral  copies  taken  from  the  originals,  were  in  being. 
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in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  doctrines  there  taught,  the  pre- 
cepts there  injoined,  the  promises  there  made,  the  important 
facts  there  related,  are  so  often  repeated  and  referred  to,  and 
placed  in  such  various  lights,  that  nothing  less  than  a  general 
corruption,  which  could  not.  have  been  effected,  could  defeat 
the  design  for  which  that  revelation  was  given.  If  a  particu- 
lar passage  was  altered  or  interpolated,  still  there  would  be 
many  others  to  preserve  tp  us  the  substance  of  that  revelacion, 
and  to  prevent  the  wrong  use  that  might  be  attempted  to  be 
made  of  such  a  passage.  There  is  not  therefore  so  scrupulous 
a  nicety  and  exactness  required  in  this  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  divine  wisdom  hath  so  ordered  it,  that  the  revelation  was 
originally  contained  in  seyeraj  writings,  published  by  different 
persons,  and  copies  taken  of  them  at  different  times,  all  con- 
firming one  another,  and  which  render  a  general  corruption  of 
that  revelation  impracticable.  Tl>e  account  of  ]the  facts  there 
given  is  not  confined  to  one  book,  nor  are  the  articles  of  reli- 
gion there  mentioned,  merely  mentioned  once  for  all,  or  drawn 
up  in  one  form  or  system  ;  but  the  facts  are  so  often  referred 
to,  and  the  articles  or  doctrines  so  often  repeated,  and  deliver- 
ed on  so  many  different  occasions,  that  no  mistakes  in  particu- 
lar passage5,  or  in  a  particular  copy,  or  copies,  could  destroy  the 
intent  or  use  of  j:he  or  ginal  reyelatiqq. 

It  is  with  the  same  view  pf  weakening  and  invalidating  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  that  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  observe 
what  hath  been  often  urged  by  others  of  the  deistical  writers 
before  him,  that"  the  external  evidence  of  the  Christian  reve- 
"  lation  is  diminished  by  time."  This  he,  represents  as  «  so 
"  evident,  that  no  divines  would  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  deny 
"  it  *."  And  after  seeming  to  grant,  in  a  passage  cited  above, 
that  the  proof  of  Christianity,  by  miracles,  was  sufficient  for 
the  conviction  of  all  those  who  heard  the  publication  of  this 
doctrine,  and  saw  the  confirmation  of  it,  he  adds,  that  "  this 
<{  proof  became  in  a  little  time  traditional  and  historical  :  and 
"  we  might  be  allowed  to  wonder  how  the  effect  of  it  conri- 
«  nued  and  increased  too,  as  the  force  of  it  diminished,  if  the 
"  reasons  of  this  phenomenon  were  not  obvious  in  history  f." 
As  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  those  reasons,  no  notice 

*  Belingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p,  269,  270.  t  Ibid.  vol.  rNp.  91, 
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can  be  taken  of  them.  But  he  ought  not  to  have  represented 
it  as  a  thing  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity  is  diminished  by  time.  The 
absurdity  of  that  maxim,  that  the  certainty  and  credibility  of 
moral  evidence  is  continually  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time,  has  been  often  exposed  ;  particularly  by  Mr 
Ditton,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  part  ii.  The  evi- 
dence of  Christianity  hath,  in  some  respects,  increased,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  since  the  first  publication  of  it ;  especially 
the  proofs  arising  from  the  wonderful  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel, contrary  to  all  human  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  a- 
inazing  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  with  ;  and  from  the  ac- 
complishment of  many  remarkable  predictions  which  they  that 
lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  could  not  see  the  com- 
pletion of  *.  To  talk  of  the  proofs  becoming  traditional  and 
historical,  may  pass  with  those  that  govern  themselves  by 
sounds,  as  if  the  words  traditional  and  historical,  and  deubtful 
and  uncertain,  were  terms  of  the  same  signification  ;  when  every 
cne  knows  that  many  facts  come  to  us  by  tradition  and  history 
with  such  an  evidence,  that  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  of 
them  any  more  than  of  what  be  hears  or  sees.  He  pronoun- 
ceth  indeed,  according  to  his  manner,  with  a  decisive  tone,  that 
«  it  was  not  possible,  that  traditions  derived  from  the  first, 
««  and  through  the  most  early  ages  of  Christianity,  should  con- 
«  vey  either  facts  or  doctrines  down  with  a  due  authenticity 
"  and  precision,  unless  a  continued  miracle  had  subsisted  to 
"  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  produce  effects  repugnant 
((  to  their  causes  f."  This  is  very  positively  determined  ;  but 
we  have  no  proof  of  it  but  his  own  authority.  And  if  it  be 
understood  not  merely  of  facts  or  doctrines  delivered  down  by 
oral  tradition,  which,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  much  de- 
pended upon,  but  of  facts  or  doctrines  contained  in  the  sacred 
writings,  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  assertion.  We 
have  proof  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  person,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  shew  J,  that  those  writings  were  published  in 
the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church,  whilst  the  apostles,  and 

*  This  is  fully  (hewn  by  Mr  Le  Molne  on  Miracles,  p.  252 — 280. 
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their  immediate  companions,  the  first  publishers  of  Christiani- 
ty, were  yet  alive.     In   which  age,    if  any  had  attempted  to 
corrupt  those  writings  in  the  accounts  of  doctrines  and  facts, 
such  an  attempt  must  have  been  unavoidably  detected  and  ex- 
posed.   And  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  those  writings 
became  so  generally  dispersed  and  known,  so  many  copies  o£ 
them  were  taken,  and  spread  through  different  countries,  they 
were  had  in  such  veneration  among  Christians,  and  so  constant- 
ly read  in  their  religious  assemblies,   that  a  general  corruption 
of  them  would  have  been  an  impossible  thing.     Nor  can  any- 
time be  fixed  upon  from  that  age  to  this,  in  which  such  a  ge- 
peral  corruption  of  them  could  have  been  accomplished  :  and 
all  attempts  to  prove  such  a   corruption  have  been  evidently 
Vain  and  ridiculous,  and  have  turned  only  to  the  confusion  of 
those  who  have  pretended  it.     As  to  what  he  urges  about  the 
false  apostles  and  teachers  in  the  first  age,  and  their  high  pre- 
tensions to  revelations  and  extraordinary   gifts,  and  the  many 
sects  which  were  then  formed ;  and  that  though  the  apostles 
opposed  them,  "  it  was  often  without  effect,  and  always  with 
"  great  difficulty,  as  vye  may  judge  by  that  which  St  Paul  had 
"  to  maintain  his  authority  in  the   church  of  Corinth,  and  o- 
a  thers  *  ;"  this  is   so  far  from  diminishing   the  original  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  that  it  rather  confirms  it.     Since  the  evi- 
dence brought  for  the  true   Christian  religion  by  the  apostles 
and  first  publishers  of  it,  must  have  been  exceeding  strong  and 
cogent,  and  their  authority,  v/hich   had  nothing  but  the  force 
of  truth,  and  the  attestations  given  to  their  divine  mission,  to 
support  it,  must  have  been  on  a  very   solid  basis,  which  was 
able  to  overcome  all  those  complicated  difficulties,  arising  from 
open  enemies  without,  Jews  and  heathens,  and  from  false  breth- 
ren within,  and  the  scandals  and  offences  of  the  several  sects 
which  sprung  up  under  various  leaders,  some  of  them  persons 
of  great  parts  and  subtilty,  and  who  put  on  very  specious  ap- 
pearances.    What  strong  proofs  of  a  divine  original,  and  what 
a  mighty  energy  must   have  accompanied  genuine   primitive 
Christianity,  by  which  it  triumphed  over  all  the  apparently  in- 
superable difficulties  and  oppositions  of  all  kinds,  which  it  hid 
to  encounter  with,  even  at  its  first  appearance  ! 

#  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  S9S, 
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The  propagation  and  establishment  of  Christianity,  taking  it 
in  all  its  circumstances,  is  indeed  a  most  astonishing  event,  and 
has  been  always  justly  regarded  as  furnishing  an  argument  of 
great  weight  to  prove  its  divine  original,  and  the  truth  of  the 
extraordinary  facts  and  attestations  by  which  it  was  confirmed. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  was  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore  has  done 
what  he  could  to  take  off  the  force  of  it,  by  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  spreading  of  Christianity  without  any  thing 
extraordinary  or  supernatural  in  the  case.  To  this  purpose  he 
observes,  that  "  indulgence  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles, 
"  in  order  to  gain  both,  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  apo- 
"  stolical  conduct  from  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel :  and 
«  that  by  such  prudent  conduct  the  Gospel  was  successively 
"  propagated,  and  converts  flocked  apace  into  the  pale  of 
"  Christianity  from  these  different  and  opposite  quarters  *." 
He  treats  this,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  political  conduct  in  St 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  in  which  they  deviated  from  the 
original  plan  laid  down  by  our  Saviour  himself.  But  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  The  taking  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  uniting  them  both  into  one  body,  was 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  Christianity,  which  was  evidently 
designed  by  the  great  Author  of  our  holy  religion,  in  accom- 
plishment of  the  glorious  scheme  formed  by  the  divine  wisdom 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  had  been  clearly  pointed  out 
in  the  ancient  prophecies.  But  so  far  was  the  indulgence 
shewn  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  incorporating  them  into  the 
Christian  Church  along  with  the  Jews,  from  helping  to  bring 
the  Jews  intq  it,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
their  entering  into  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  raised  in  them 
strong  prejudices  against  it,  which  had  so  far  possessed  the 
minds,  even  of  the  apostles,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  by  degrees,  that  they  themselves  were  brought  to  embrace 
this  part  of  the  Christian  scheme.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
St  Paul,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and 
in  the  strictest  Pharisaical  notions,  for  which  he  was  extremely 
zealous,  would  of  himself  have  ever  formed  such  a  scheme,  in 
opposition  to  all  his  prejudices,  if  it  had  not  been,  as  he  him- 
self affirms,  communicated  to  him  by  a  divine  revelation,  which 

*  Bcriingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  316. 
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came  to  him  with  an  evidence  that  absolutely  convinced  him, 
and  overpowered  all  his  prejudices. 

With  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  the  taking  them  into  the 
Christian  Church  was  only  an  admitting  them  into  the  body  of 
those  who  professed  the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  a  cru- 
cified Saviour.  And  what  was  there  in  this  to  allure  or  en- 
gage them  to  forsake  their  ancient  religion,  and  those  supersti- 
tions and  idolatries  to  which  they  were  so  strongly  addicted  ? 
To  tell  the  Jews  that  they  should  form  one  Church  with  the 
Gentiles,  whom  they  looked  upon  with  disdain,  as  utterly  un- 
worthy of  such  a  privilege :  and  to  teil  the  Gentiles,  that  they 
should  form  one  Church  with  the  Jews,  for  whose  religion  and 
nation ,  his  Lordship  observes,  that  they  had  a  contempt  and  aver- 
sion :  and  that  they  should  with  them  be  reckoned  among  the 
disciples  of  a  crucified  Jesus,  /.  e.  of  a  Jew  that  had  been  put 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death  by  the  heads  of  his  own  na- 
tion, and  whom  they  were  to  acknowledge  for  their  Saviour 
and  their  Lord  ;  could  this  possibly  have  been  an  inducement 
either  to  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  embrace  Christianity,  which  was 
so  opposite  to  the  prejudices  of  both,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
conspicuous  evidences  of  a  divine  attestation  accompanying 
it? 

Another  way  he  takes  of  accounting  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  is  this  :  that  «  no  ages  nor  countries  could  be 
"  more  prepared  to  adopt  every  theological  and  metaphysical 
"  notion,  even  the  most  extravagant  and  least  intelligible,  than 
"  that  wherein  the  Christian  religion  was  first  published  and 
<c  propagated  *."  And  he  frequently  intimates,  that  the  hea- 
then philosophy,  especially  the  Platonic,  had  greatly  helped 
forward  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  this  had  been: 
the  case,  one  would  have  expected,  that  the  chief  harvest  of 
converts  to  Christianity,  at  its  first  appearance,  would  have 
been  among  the  philosophers  and  metaphysicians,  and  those 
who  were  bred  up  in  their  schools.  But  it  is-  evident  the  fact 
was  otherwise.  No  persons  were  more  generally  averse  to 
the  Christian  scheme,  than  the  several  sects  of  philosophers  in 
the  heathen  world,  who  opposed  it  with  all  the  learning  and 
and  subtilty  they  were  masters  of.  And  indeed  it  was  la 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 
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some  of  its  fundamental  principles,  directly  opposite  to  their 
favourite  notions  and  prejudices.  Nor  could  it  be  expected, 
that  they  who  valued  themselves  so  highly  upon  their  learning, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence,  would  submit  to  be  the  disciples  of  a 
crucified  Jesus,  or  learn  their  religion  from  such  persons  as  the 
apostles  were.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ  cru- 
cified, was  foolishness  to  the  proud  Greeks,  who  pretended  to 
seek  after  wisdom  >  and  was  not  agreeable  to  any  of  their  schemes. 
And  so  far  was  St  Paul,  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles,  from 
blending  the  Pagan  philosophy  with  the  Christian  system 
which  he  preached,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  the 
Christian  converts  against  it.  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit ,  Col.  ii.  8. 

Another  thing  he  mentions  as  having  been  a  great  advantage 
to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  was,  that  "  great  collections 
<c  were  made,  and  every  Church  had  a  common  purse.  By 
«  these  means  they  supported  their  poor  ;  and  every  man  who 
<c  embraced  Christianity  being  sure  not  to  want  bread,  the 
«  Gospel  was  more  effectually  propagated,  and  great  numbers 
<e  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people  were  brought  into  the  pale  *." 
One  would  be  apt  to  think  by  his  representation,  that  the 
Christians  were  for  taking  in  all  the  poor  that  offered  them- 
selves, idle  persons  who  only  wanted  to  be  maintained,  in  order 
to  gain  a  number  of  converts  and  proselytes.  But  this  is  a 
very  wrong  representation.  Every  one  knows,  that  great  care 
was  taken  in  the  admitting  persons  into  the  Christian  Church. 
They  were  to  have  a  good  assurance  both  of  their  faith  and 
of  their  morals.  No  idle  poor  were  to  be  supported.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  discountenanced,  and  were  treated  as  per- 
sons that  'walked  disorderly.  It  was  a  constitution  established 
by  apostolical  authority  as  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  if  any 
ivouidnot  wore,  neither  should  he  eat ;  and  that  every  man  should 
•work  with  quietness,  and  eat  his  own  bread  /  and  that  he  should 
labour*  'working  'with  his  hands  that  which  is  good)  that  he  might 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,  2  Thes.  iii.  10,  11,  12.  Eph. 
iv.  28.  That  spirit  of  charity  and  brotherly  love  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  first  Christians,  was  a  noble  effect  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  which  so  opened  their  hearts 
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hands  was  the  full  conviction  and  persuasion  they  had  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  our  holy  religion.  Thus  faith  worked  by 
love.  As  to  the  reflections  he  makes  upon  their  selling  their 
possessions,  and  laying  the  money  at  the  apostles'  feet,  from 
whence  he  concludes  that  less  than  the  whole  would  not  satisfy 
the  Church,  this  and  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sappkira,,axc  con- 
sidered in  the  remarks  on  Chubb's  posthumous  works  in  my 
first  volume,  p.  261.  et  scq.  to  which  I  chuse  to  refer  rather 
than  be  guilty  of  unnecessary  repetitions. 

It  is  a  topic  often  insisted  upon  by  the  deistical  writers,  that 
revealed  religion,  particularly  the  Christian  revelation,  has  been 
of  little  or  no  advantage  for  promoting  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind. Lord  Bolingbroke  seems  to  lay  a  particular  stress  upon 
this.  He  says,  "  It  may  be  a  full  answer  to  all  that  Dr  Clarke 
"  had  advanced  against  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  their 
"  being  sufficient  for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  man- 
«  kind,  to  ask,  Whether  that  reformation  which  the  heathen 
"  philosophers  could  not  bring  about  effectually,  has  been  ef- 
«  fected  under  the  Jewish  or  Christian  dispensation  *  ?"  What 
he  saith  concerning  the  effects  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  hath 
been  above  considered  ;  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  what  he 
hath  observed  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  Christianity.  He 
asserteth,  that  "  the  world  hath  not  been  effectually  reformed, 
"  nor  any  one  nation  in  it,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
«  even  where  Christianity  flourished  most  f."  And  after 
mentioning  the  Christian  martyrs  and  saints,  of  whom  he 
frequently  speaks  with  great  contempt,  he  observes,  that 
"  as  to  holiness  and  austerity  of  life,  that  of  particular 
"  men,  or  of  some  particular  orders  of  men,  will  be  far  from 
«  proving  the  reformation  of  the  world  by  Christianity  ; 
"  since  there  were  formerly  among  the  heathens,  Chaldeans, 
"  Gymnosophists,  and  are  now  among  them  and  the  Mahc- 
«  metans,  instances  of  as  great,  or  greater  austerity  J."  But 
he  has  not  fairly  represented  the  argument  brought  to  prove 
the  reformation  of  the  world  by  Christianity.  In  order  to  judge 
of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  world  when 
Christianity  first  appeared.  Not  only  were  the  nations  univer- 
sally involved  in  the  grossest  polytheism  and  idolatry,  but  never 
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was  there  an  age  more  immersed  in  vice,  and  all  manner  of 
wickedness.  The  picture  St  Paul  draws  of  it,  Rom.  i.  21,  32. 
shocking  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  a  very  just  representation  of  the 
general  state  of  the  heathen  world.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
gospel  prevailed,  many  myriads  were  turned  from  idols  to  serve 
the  living  and  true  God,  brought  from  the  most  stupid  idolatry 
to  the  pure  adoration  of  the  Deity,  and  from  the  most  abomi- 
nable vices  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  righteousness.  He 
himself  acknowledges,  that  "  our  Saviour  at  his  coming  found 
«  the  whole  world  in  a  state  of  error  concerning  the  first  prin- 
«  ciple  of  natural  religion,  viz.  the  unity  and  perfections  of 
*(  God,  though  not  of  absolute  darkness  *,  and  that  the  spread- 
«  ing  of  Christianity  has  contributed  to  destroy  polytheism  and 
«  idolatry  *."  And  he  observes,  that  "  Eusebius,  in  the  first 
"  book  of  his  evangelical  preparation,  has  given  a  long  catalogue 
"  of  absurd  laws  and  customs,  contradictory  to  the  law  of  na- 
"  ture  in  ail  ages  and  countries,  for  a  very  good  purpose, 
"  to  shew  in  several  instances,  how  such  laws  and  customs  as 
"  these  have  been  reformed  by  the  gospel  f."  He  takes  notice 
indeed  of  the  faults  there  were  among  the  Christian  converts, 
for  which  the  apostle  reproves  them  •,  but  it  is  manifest  from 
many  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  wonderfuLwas  the 
reformation  which  was  then  wrought  in  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  men  J."  The  primitive  Christians  were,  taking  them 
generally,  the  most  pious  and  virtuous  body  of  men  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world.  And  though  sometimes  the  ancient 
Christian  writers,  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  complain  of  the 
corruption 'and  degeneracy  that  are  growing  among  them,  as 
Cyprian  particularly  has  done,  especially  in  his  book  De  Lapsi^ 
whose  testimony  our  author  more  than  once  refers  to,  yet  it 
appeareth  from  many  passages  in  their  writings,  that  the  body 
of  the  Christians  was  then  remarkably  distinguished  by  the 
purity  of  their  lives  and  manners  from  the  Pagans.  One  of 
the  topics  they  constantly  insist  upon  in  their  writings  against 
the  heathens,  and  in  their  apologies  for  Christianity,  is  the 
mighty  change  that  it  wrought  in  the  lives  and  manners  of 
those  who  embraced  it.  And  though  his  Lordship  banters 
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Lactantius  for  the  challenge  he  makes  in  a  passage  to  which 
Dr  Clarke  refers,  yet  this  I  think  may  be  plainly  concluded 
from  it,  that  the  good  effects  wrought  by  the  Christian  religion, 
in  reforming  those  who  were  converted  to  it,  were  so  manifest, 
that  their  adversaries  themselves  were  not  able  to  deny  it. 
And  accordingly  we  have  express  testimonies  of  pagan  writers 
to  this  purpose.  That  of  Pliny  is  very  remarkable,  and  well 
known.  And  even  Julian,  notwithstanding  all  his  prejudices, 
in  his  Epistle  to  Arsacias,  recommends  the  purity  and  charity 
of  the  Christians,  and  of  their  priests,  to  the  imitation  of  the 
Pagans,  and  represents  it  as  one  cause  of  the  progress  Christi- 
anity had  made :  though  no  doubt  they  were  then  degenerated 
from  what  they  had  been  in  the  first  ages.  As  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Christian  world,  his  Lordship  thinks,  "  it  will  not 
"  be  said,  that  luxury  and  debauchery  have  been  restrained  by 
"  Christianity.  Where  is  the  court  or  city  in  which  Christiani- 
«  ty  is  professed,  to  which  that  phrase  might  not  be  applied, 
«  Daphmcis  moribus  vivere  ?"  But  there  needs  little  observa- 
tion to  convince  us,  that  the  corruption  and  dissoluteness  he 
speaks  of  is  chiefly  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  little 
more  of  Christianity  than  the  name,  and  who  are  in  realtty  in*, 
different  to  all  religion.  And  if  the  restraints  of  the  Christian, 
religion  were  removed,  the  corruption  would  certainly  be  much 
greater  and  more  general  than  it  is.  Many  thousands,  whc* 
would  otherwise  be  very  corrupt  and  dissolute,  are  engaged  by 
the  motives  and  precepts  of  Christianity  to  lead  a  sober,  righ- 
teous, and  godly  life.  A  real  Christian  walking  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  gospel,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  notwithstanding 
the  corruption  complained  of,  there  are  still  great  numbers  of 
such,  forms  a  far  more  complete  and  excellent  character  for 
virtue,  taken  in  its  just  extent,  as  comprehending  rational  piety 
and  devotion,  an  extensive  benevolence,  and  exemplary  purity 
of  manners,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  most  admired 
Pagans.  And  indeed  Christians  are  taught  to  keep  themselves 
pure  from  several  practices  which  the  heathens  scarce  looked 
upon  to  be  any  crimes  at  all.  As  to  what  he  mentions  of  the 
cruel  wars,  persecutions,  and  massacres,  among  Christians,  he 
himself  acknowledges,  that  no  part  of  this  ought  to  be  aseribed  H 
VOL.  II.  O 
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the  gospel,  nor  can  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  it  *.  The 
most  effectual  way  therefore  of  promoting  real  piety,  virtue, 
and  charity,  would  be  to  endeavour  to  engage  men  to  a  closer 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christianity,  and, 
instead  of  setting  them  loose  from  its  sacred  restraints,  to 
enforce  its  important  motives  upon  their  hearts  and  consci- 
ences. 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what  his  Lordship 
hath  offered  agair.st  the  Christian  revelation,  drawn  from  its 
not  having  been  universally  published  in  all  nations  and  ages  f. 
The  chief  force  of  what  he  hath  urged  depends  upon  this  sup- 
position, that,  according  to  the  gospel,  all  those  should  be 
damned,  that  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  whether  they  ever  heard 
of  him  or  not,  damned,  as  he  expresses  it,  even  in  their  involun- 
tary ignorance  f  ;  which  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
St  Paul's  reasoning  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  declarations  made  in  the  gospel  of  the  necessity 
of  believing  in  Christ,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  do  not 
believe,  plainly  relate  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
beingr  acquainted  with  the  Christian  revelation.  I  shall  only 
farther  observe,  that  whereas  it  has  been  often  urged  by  the 
advocates  for  Christianity,  that  it  appears  from  the  analogy  of 
the  divine  procedure,  that  God  may,  in  a  consistence  with  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  grant  to  some  men  and  some  nations 
much  greater  helps  and  means  for  knowledge  and  moral  im- 
provement than  to  others,  our  author  hath  no  way  of  avoiding 
this,  but  by  boldly  asserting,  in  contradiction  to  manifest  fact 
and  experience,  that  all  men  have  the  same  means  §  *,  which  is 
a-kin  to  another  extraordinary  assertion  of  his,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  could  be  justly  said,  that  the  law  of  nature 
war  imperfectly  known  |j  :  though  he  -himself  frequently  repre- 
sents the  greater  part  of  mankind  as  having  been  ignorant  for 
many  ages  together  of  what  he  owns  to  be  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  that  law.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
after  having  said,  in  the  passage  just  now  referred  to,  that  all 
men  have  the  same  means,  he  soon  after  declares,  that  "  they 
«  shall  be  accountable  for  no  more  than  they  had  capacities  or 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p,  264. 

f  Concerning  thrs  objection,  fee  the  firft  volume,  p.  20. 

t  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  295.          §  Ibid.  p.  294,          ||  Ibid.  p.  202. 
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«  means  of  knowing  :"  which  plainly  supposes  that  they  all 
have  not  the  same  means  and  advantages,  but  that  there  will 
not  be  as  much  required  of  those  who  had  less  advantages,  a^ 
of  those  who  had  greater ;  which  the  friends  of  the  Christian 
irevelation  will  readily  allow. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letfer  with  mentioning  a  passage,  which 
is  undoubtedly  intetiaed  by  the  author  to  expose  Christianity. 
tie  observes,  that  "  natural  law  is  founded  in  reason  ;  but  Chris* 
"  tianiry  is  founded  iii  faith  ;  and  faith  proceeds  from  grace  ; 
*«  and  whether  a  man  shall  have  grace  of  no,  depends  not  on 
"  him  *."  This  is  a  way  of  talking  usual  with  those  who 
laugh  both  at  faith  and  grace.  His  Lordshfp  is"  pleased  on 
some  other  occasidns  to  make  mention  of  divine  grace ;  but 
always  in  a  way  of  ridicule.  The  notion  of  divine  assistance 
has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and  to  the 
sentiments  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages, 
And  he  himself,  even  where  he  treats  it  as  a  vain  and  groiind- 
less  notion,  yet  thinks  fit  to  own,  that  our  not  being  able  to 
explain  how  it  operates,  is  no  just  objection  against  it ;  and 
that  a  well-attested  revelation  is  a  sufficient  ground  fof  be- 
lieving that  such  a  thing  there  is  f.  Arid  to  bur  unspeakable 
satisfaction  we  are  assured  by  the  Christian  revelation,  that 
God  is  ready  on  his  part  to  communicate  his  gracious  aids  to 
those  that  humbly  apply  to  him  for  them,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  diligent  in  the  use  of  their  own  endeavours.  This  writer 
here  supposes  faith  to  be  opposed  to  reason  •,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  founded  on  reason,  but  on  faith,  as  opposed  to  it. 
But  faith,  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  always  supposes  that  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  believing.  We  are  not  to  believe  without 
reason,  nor  against  it.  Christianity  is  founded  on  rational  evi- 
dence. The  proof  of  the  Christian  law,  arising  both  from  the 
external  evidences  and  attestations  given  to  it,  and  from  the 
internal  characters  of  goodness  and  purity,  and  the  excellent 
tendency  of  the  whole,  is  such  as  is  proper  to  convince  the 
reason  and  judgment :  and  it  has  actually  had  that  effect  upon 
many  of  the  ablest  persons  in  all  ages,  ever  since  it  was  first 
promulgated. 

*  Bolzngbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  93.  f  Ibid    vol  Mi.  p.  4W, 
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LETTER    XXXII. 


Objections  against  the  Laws  and  Doctrines  of  Christianity  considered 
— The  Scripture  Precepts  not  delivered  in  a  formal  Code  or  Sys- 
tem, but  in  a  Way  that  is  really  more  useful  /  and  they  com- 
prehend all  the  Duties  of  Morality — Concerning  our  Saviour's 
Precepts  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount — The  Gospel- Law  with 
respect  to  Polygamy  and  Divorces  not  contrary  to  Reason  and 
Nature,  but  wise  and  excellent — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  a 
Mediator,  and  of  our  Redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ,  vindi- 
cated against  his  injurious  Representation  of  it — It  gives  worthy 
Ideas  of  God,  and  shews  the  divine  Perfections  in  their  proper 
Harmony — It  is  full  of  Comfort  to  good  Men,  but  gives  no  En- 
couragement to  the  obstinately  wicked  and  presumptuous — //  is  not 
contrary  to  Reason,  though  it  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  it 
— This  Doctrine  not  owing  to  the  Pride  of  the  human  Heart — 
Traces  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  found,  according  to> 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  all  the  ancient  theistical  Philosophers. 


.    SIR, 

TTAVING-  in  my  last  Letter  considered  what  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  offered  with  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation 
in  general,  and  its  evidences,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  his  ob- 
jections against  the  laws  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

With  respect  to  tKe  laws  of  Christianity,  he  observes,  that 
«  Christ  did  not  reveal  an  entire  body  of  ethics — That  the 
«  gospel  does  not  contain  a  code  reaching  to  all  the  duties  of 
«  life — That  moral  obligations  are  only  occasionally  recom- 
«  mended — And  that  if  all  the  precepts  scattered  about  through 
"  the  whole  New  Testament  were  collected  and  put  together 
"  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  they  would  compose 
«  a  very  short,  as  well  as  unconnected  system  of  ethics  :  and 
«  that  a  system  thus  collected  from  the  writings  of  heathen 
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"  moralists  would  be  more  full,  more  entire,  and  coherent  *." 
But  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  New  Testament  supposes 
and  confirms  the  authority  of  the  Old.  And  out  of  both  to- 
gether might  be  compiled  a  much  more  complete  body  of  ethics, 
than  out  of  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and 
moralists,  which  would  be  found  defective  in  some  duties  of 
great  consequence,  as  was  observed  before,  Letter  XXVil.  p. 
58.  &c.  They  are  not  indeed  delivered  in  a  philosophical 
way,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  himself  owns,  that  "  this  does  not 
«  take  off  from  the  dignity,  the  authority,  or  the  utility,  even 
«  in  moral  doctrines,  of  revealed  religion. — Since  revelation 
«  was  not  given  to  convince  men  of  the  reasonableness  of  mo- 
«  rality — by  arguments  drawn  from  the  reason  of  things — 
"  but  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it  by  a  superior  authority  f ." 
They  are  urged  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  his  laws.  They 
are  not  wrought  up  into  a  formal  code,  and  delivered  merely 
once  for  all  in  a  system  :  but  they  are  delivered  in  various 
ways,  and  on  different  occasions,  often  in  plain  and  express 
precepts,  at  other  times  by  allusions,  parables,  and  comparisons, 
recommended  by  excellent  examples,  and  enforced  by  motives 
of  the  highest  importance,  by  divine  promises  and  threatenings. 
And  what  shews  their  great  usefulness  and  excellence,  though 
they  seem  to  be  delivered  occasionally,  yet  it  is  so  ordered,  that 
not  one  duty  of  consequence  is  omitted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
All  the  duties  of  morality  are  there  frequently  repeated  and 
inculcated,  and  variously  enforced. 

His  Lordship  owns,  that  "  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the 
"  mount  contains,  no  doubt,  many  excellent  precepts  of  mo- 
"  rality."  And  if  some  of  them  seem  too  sublime,  he  thinks 
the  same  reason  may  be  given  for  them  that  Tully  gives  for 
the  severer  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  That  "  men  will  always 
"  stop  short  of  that  pitch  of  virtue  which  is  proposed  in  them  ; 
"  and  it  is  therefore  right  to  carry  the  notions  of  it  as  high  as 
"  possible,"  p.  298,  299.  Some  have  objected  it  as  an  instance 
of  our  Saviour's  carrying  things  to  an  excessive  rigour,  that  he 
not  only  forbids  murder ,  but  the  .being  angry  'without  a  cause  ; 
and  not  only  prohibits  the  gross  act  of  adultery,  but  hath 
declared,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her>  hath 

*  Bolingbruke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p,  297.  f  Ibid. 
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already  committed  adultery  'with  her  in  his  heart.  Mat.  v.  28.  But  his 
Lordship  acknowledged,  that  the  law  which  forbids  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  does  certainly  imply,  that  we  should  not 
desire  to  commit  it  ;  and  that  to  want  or  extinguish  that  desire 
is  the  best  security  of  our  obedience  *.     Yet  he  afterwards 
observes,  that  some  of  Christ's  precepts  "  were  fit  and  proper 
€€  enough  for  a  religious  sect  or  order  of  men,  like  the  Essenes, 
«  and  might  be  properly  enough  exacted  from  those  who  were 
*<  Christ's  companions,  and   disciples  in  a  stricter  sense  :  but, 
«  considered  as  general  duties,  are   impracticable,   inconsistent 
«  with  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  law,  and  quite  destructive  of 
«  society  f."     It   is  acknowledged,  that  some  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts were  not  designed  to  be  of  universal   obligation   at  all 
times,  and   to  all  his  disciples,  but  were  directed  to  particular 
persons,  and  were  only  to  take  place  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
Such  was  that  which  he  mentions  of  selling  all  and  following 
Christ.     But  it  does  not  appear,  that  in  any  of  our  Saviour's 
precepts  he  had  any  view  to  the  Esseries,  who  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  whole  gospel.     But  as  to  other  precepts 
which  this  writer  mentions,  and  which  are  contained  in  th^ 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  directed  to  all  the  disciples,  as  that 
concerning  the  not  resisting  evil,  the  taking  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  the  Jaying  up  treasures,  not  on  earth,  but  in  hea- 
ven ;  these  precepts  which  are  delivered  in  a  concise  proverbial 
way,  taken  in  the  true   sense   and  intention  of  them,  are  of 
great  and  general  use^  as  designed  to  restrain  a  malevolent  re- 
vengeful spirit,   anxious   distracting   cares,  and  an  inordinate 
Jove  of  worldly  riches.     These  and  other  precepts  Mr  Chubb 
had  endeavoured  to  expose,  and  I  shall  refer  to  the  remarks 
that  are  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  Letter,  vol.  i. 
Among  the  precepts  of  Christianity  may  be  reckoned  those 
relating  to  polygamy  and  divorces.     Our  author  looks  upon  a 
prohibition  of  polygamy  to  be  a  prohibition  of  what  the  law 
of  nature  permits  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  even  requires  too 
on  several  ;occasions  :  concerning  which  see  what  was  observed 
above,  Letter  XXVI.     As  to  divorces,  he  declares,  that  "  with 
*«  them  monogamy  may  be   thought  a  reasonable  institution  3 
*«  without  them  it  is  an  unnatural,  absurd,  and  cruel  imposition ; 

*  gaiingbrob's  Works,  Vol.  iv,  p.  298,  299.  f  Ibid.  p.  SQO, 
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«  that  it  crosses  the  intention  of  nature,  and  stands  in  opposi- 
"  tion  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  multiplying  the  human 
«  species  *."  He  seems  very  much  to  approve  the  law  of 
Moses  for  allowing  polygamy  and  divorces,  and  to  think  it  in 
this  instance  much  more  reasonable  and  conformable  to  the 
law  of  nature  than  Christianity  is.  But  he  has  not  fairly  re- 
presented the  Mosaical  doctrine  concerning  divorces.  He  says, 
"  the  legal  causes  for  divorces  had  a  great  latitude,"  annong 
which  he  reckons  this  for  one,  "  because  the  husband  found 
«  another  woman  whom  he  thought  handsomer,  or  whom  it 
"  was  more  convenient  for  him  to  marry  f."  Where  he  re- 
presents it,  as  if  these  were  legal  causes  of  divorce,  i.  e.  causes 
specified  in  the  original  law  itself :  which  is  not  true.  It  was 
only  a  corrupt  gloss  of  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  who  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  instances  perverted  the  design  of  the  original 
law.  There  is  no  express  mention  of  divorces  in  the  Jewish 
sacred  history,  after  the  law  made  concerning  this  matter,  till 
they  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  la 
the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  state,  divorces  seem  to  have  been 
more  frequent,  and  for  slighter  causes  ;  though  even  then 
there  were  many  among  the  Jews,  who  opposed  the  loose  in- 
terpretation of  that  law  given  by  others  of  their  doctors.  This 
writer  mentions  «  the  differences  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
"  and  Sammeas  about  divorces  :  and  that  Christ  decided  in 
4<  favour  of  the  latter,  and  specified  but  one  kind  of  turpitude 
<c  as  a  just  cause  of  divorce :(;."  And  in  this  he  plainly  lets  us 
know  he  thinks  our  Saviour  was  in  the  wrong.  And  he  goes 
on  to  say  in  a  sneering  way,  that  "  the  law  of  grace  was  su- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  163. 

f  Hsr  is  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  "  the  people  of  God  had  an  advantage  in  this 
"  refpecl  above  oth^r  people.  Plurality  of  wives  might  have  made  divorces  lei's 
"  neceiTary  :  or,  if  they  were  all  alike  difagreeable,  the  husband  had  the  refource 
*•  of  concubines."  Where  he  reprefents  it  as  if  there  were  an  allowance  to  the 
people  of  God,  in  their  law  itselfs  both  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  and,  befides 
thefe,  to  have  concubines,  which  were  not  wives.  So  it  is  indeed  in  the  law  of 
Mahomet,  where  every  man  is  allowed  four  wives,  and  as  many  female  slaves  as 
he  can  keep.  But  there  is  uo  fiich  cor.ftitution  in  the  Moiaical  law.  And  the 
concubines  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  were  really  wives,  though  without  a  dowry : 
thu<  in  the  cafe  of  the  Levite's  concubine,  Judges  xix.  he  is  laid  txprefsly  to  be 
her  husband,  and  her  father  is  feveral  times  Cilled  his  falher-in-iaiy.  ver.  3,  4,  .=>, 
7,&c. 

t  Bolingbroke'a  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  1 70. 
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f«  perior  in  time  to  the  natural  and  Mosaical  law  among  Chris- 
«  tians  *."  What  follows  is  mean  banter,  mixed  with  a  scan- 
dalous insinuation  against  the  chastity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
because  Joseph  had  thoughts  of  divorcing  her,  having  suspected 
her  to  have  been  got  *iuith  child  before  her  marriage.  This  he 
produces  as  an  anecdote  from  Justin  Martyr,  as  if  it  were  a 
piece  of  secret  history,  when  every  one  that  has  read  the  gos- 
pel knows,  that  the  evangelist  both  mentions  the  suspicion, 
and  shews  how  causeless  it  was,  and  how  it  was  removed, 
Matth.  i.  18—24. 

He  expressly  calls  polygamy  and  divorces  institutions  •which 
/lave  reason  and  revelation  on  their  side  :  where  he  seems  willing 
to  allow  for  a  while,  that  the  Mosaical  law  was  from  God, 
that  he  may  draw  a  patronage  from  thence  for  polygamy  and 
divorces  ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  positive  in- 
stitutions, expressly  prescribed  and  enjoined  in  that  law  as  by 
divine  authority.  But  this  is  not  fairly  represented.  They 
were  at  best  barely  permitted.  Polygamy  is  no-where  ex- 
pressly allowed,  much  less  commanded  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
But  there  are  several  things  that  plainly  imply  a  disapprobation 
of  it.  As  particularly  the  account  there  given  of  God's  having 
at  the  first  creation  formed  one  woman  for  one  man,  and  ap- 
pointed that  there  should  be  an  inseparable  union  between 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  one  flesh.  And  though  Moses 
gives  instances  of  polygamy  among  some  of  the  patriarchs, 
they  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  make  a  very  disadvantageous 
representation  of  that  practice,  and  the  consequences  of  it. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  that  law.  And  there  are  some  wise  regulations 
added,  which  indeed  suppose  it  to  be  what  was  then  practised, 
t>ut  seem  plainly  designed  to  discourage  it,  and  to  correct  and 
restrain  the  abuses  which  it  tended  to  produce.  See  Exod.  xxi, 
9,  10.  Deut.  xxi.  15,  16,  17.  The  law  about  divorces,  Deut. 
xxiv.  1 — 4-.  specifies  some  matter  of  uncle anness  as  the  cause  pf 
divorce,  which  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors  themselves,  parti- 
cularly the  Caraites,  who  keep  close  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
understand  of  adultery,  or  at  least  of  some  immodest  and  un- 
chaste behaviour.  And  Moses  supposes  the  woman  that  was 
Divorced  to  be  defiled  by  a  second  marriage,  and  therefore  or* 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  171, 
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dains  that  the  first  husband  should  never  have  it  in  his  power 
to  take  her  again ;  which  was  manifestly  intended  to  discourage 
that  practice.  Our  .Saviour  indeed  saith,  that  Moses  suffered  it  for 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts^  Matth.  xix.  8.  This  our  author  is 
pleased  to  represent,  as  if  Christ  maintained,  that  "  God  to- 
"  lerated  superstitious  practices,  or  permitted  even  crimes  to 
«  have  the  sanction  of  his  law,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
«  hearts  *."  But  to  this  may  be  applied  the  distinction  which 
he  himself  mentions,  and  seems  to  approve,  made  by  the  Civi- 
lians, "  between  a  plenary  and  less  plenary  permission,  one  of 
"which  gives  a  right  to  do,  and  the  other  exempts  from  punish- 
«  ment  for  doing  f."  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  permission  which 
was  given  to  polygamy  and  divorces,  and  which  our  Saviour  refers 
to,  when  he  talks  of  their  being  suffered  to  do  it  for  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts :  not  as  if  it  was  what  God  countenanced  and 
approved,  but  they  were  so  far  suffered  to  do  it  as  not  to  incur 
a  legal  penalty  by  doing  it:  but  when  he  sent  his  well-beloved 
Son  to  bring  the  clearest  and  most  perfect  scheme  of  religion, 
this  practice  was  more  plainly  prohibited  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. And  this,  instead  of  being  a  just  objection  against  the 
Christian  law,  is  proof  of  its  great  excellence  ;  which  has  here- 
by provided  for  preserving  to  both  sexes  their  just  rights,  for 
strengthening  the  union  between  the  married  pair,  which  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  strengthen  and  improve,  for  uniting  the 
pare  of  both  parents  in  the  education  of  children,  for  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  order  of  families,  and  for  restraining  an  un- 
bounded dissoluteness  and  licentiousness.  Whereas  the  con- 
trary practice  of  polygamy  and  frequent  divorces  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  one  half  of  the  human  species  to  a  miserable  servi- 
tude, and  to  deprive  them  of  their  natural  rights,  to  produce 
the  most  bitter  jealousies  and  distractions  in  families,  and  to 
hinder  the  orderly  education  of  children.  It  gives  occasion  to 
unnatural  mutilations,  and  lets  the  reins  loose  to  a  licentious 
appetite.  I  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  an  author  whom 
no  man  will  suspect  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  law,  has,  in  an  ingenious  Essay,  upon  considering  and 
comparing  what  may  be  said  for  and  against  polygamy  and  di- 
Vorces,  shewn  that  the  law  forbidding  them  is  founded  upon  better 
reasons,  and  more  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  and  order 

*  Boiingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  170,  f  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  151,  174, 
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pf  society,  than  the  contrary. — See  Mr  Hume's  Moral  and  Po/i* 
tical  Essays,  Essay  twenty-second,  on  Polygamy  and  Divorces. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  of  Christ  being  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  of  our  redemption  by  his 
blood,  they  are  evidently  of  great  importance.  Our  author  him- 
self represents  them  as  fundamental  doctrines  of  true  original 
Christianity,  for  which  he  sometimes  professes  so  great  a  re- 
gard, and  yet  hath  done  all  in  his  power  to  expose  them. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  in  general  he  represents  as  un- 
reasonable and  absurd,  and  as  having  been  originally  derived 
from  the  heathens.  He  says,  "  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  be- 
"  tween  God  and  man  was  established  in  the  heathen  theology, 
.«  and  the  Christians  held  a  mediatipn  likewise.  But  the  for- 
"  mer  seem  the  most  excusable.  For  the  Christian  believes 
«  that  he  may  have  access  at  all  times  to  the  throne  of  grace : 
«  but  the  poor  heathen,  filled  with  a  religious  horror,  durst 
«  not  approach  th£  divine  Monarch,  except  through  the  media- 
«*  tion  of  his  ministers  *."  And  again,  among  the  extravagant 
hypotheses  of  the  Pagans,  he  reckons  their  notions  of  mediators 
and  intercessors  with  God  on  the  behalf  of  mankind,  of  atone- 
ment and  expiation  f .  That  the  heathens  had  some  notion  of 
the  necessity  of  a  mediator,  or  mediators  between  God  and  man 
is  very  true,  which  might  be  owing  both  to  the  natural  sense 
they  had  of  their  own  guilt  and  unworthiness,  compared  with 
the  infinite  majesty,  greatness,  and  purity,  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  to  some  traditions  originally  derived  from  extraordina- 
ry revelation.  But  this,  like  other  articles  of  the  ancient  primi- 
tive religion,  became  greatly  corrupted,  and  gave  occasion  to 
much  superstition  and  confusion  in  their  worship.  But  in  the 
Christian  scheme  this  doctrine  is  set  in  a  clear  and  noble  light* 
The  Christian  indeed  believes,  as  this  writer  hath  observed, 
that  he  hath  access  at  all  times  to  the  throne  of  grace,  but  he 
also  believes  that  it  is  through  the  great  Mediator  whom  God 
hath  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  appointed,  that  he 
hath  freedom  of  access.  And  nothing  can  give  a  more  amiable 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
strengthen  our  hope  and  affiance  in  him,  than  to  consider 
him  as  a  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  \  and  as 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.  f  Ibid.  p.  372,  37S. 
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having  appointed  his  well-beloved  Son,  a  person  of  infinite  dig- 
nity, as  the  great  and  only  Mediator,  through  whom  he  is 
pleased  to  communicate  the  blessings  of  his  grace  to  sinners  of 
the  human  race,  and  in  whose  name  they  are  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  and  praises  to  him,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God 
of  love.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
such  a  constitution  unworthy  of  the  supreme  and  infinitely  per- 
fect Being.  And  if  we  are  assured  by  a  well-attested  revelation, 
that  this  is  the  order  appointed  by  God  in  his  sovereign  wis- 
dom, it  ought  to  be  received  and  improved  with  the  highest 
thankfulness.  And  it  nearly  imports  those  to  whom  this  reve- 
Jation  is  made  known,  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  reject  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  and  his  offered  salvation,  by  refusing 
to  accept  it  in  that  way  which  he  himself  hath  thought  fit  to 
appoint.  If  this  be  a  divine  constitution,  (and  we  are  as 
sure  that  it  is  so,  as  that  the  gospel  is  true),  they  are  not 
chargeable  with  a  slight  guilt,  who,  instead  of  making  a  proper 
use  of  it,  and  taking  the  advantage  it  is  fitted  to  yield,  presume 
to  cavil  at  it,  and  rashly  to  arraign  the  proceedings  of  the 
Supreme  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  in  a  case  of  which  they  can- 
not possibly  pretend  to  be  competent  judges. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  which,  he  ob- 
serves from  Dr  Clarke,  is  a  main  and  fundamental  article  of  the 
Christian  faith)  he  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce,  that  "  the  ut- 
"  most  endeavours  have  been,  and  always  must  be,  employed 
<•<  in  vain,  to  reduce  the  entire  plan  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  in 
"  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  man,  to  a  co- 
«  herent,  intelligible,  and  reasonable  scheme  of  doctrines  and 
«.?  facts  *."  And  it  is  the  entire  design  of  the  thirty-sixth  and 
thirty-seventh  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays,  to  expose  that  doc- 
trine, and  to  answer  what  Dr  Clarke  had  offered  to  shew,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  reason  f. 

He  observes,  that  "  the  fall  of  man  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
€(  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  that  the  account  of  it  is  irre- 
<<  concileable  to  every  idea  we  have  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
"  goodness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dignity,  of  the  Supreme? 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  318.        f  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  279,  ttfej. 
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"  Being  *."  I  need  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what  has  been 
already  offered  on  that  subject  in  my  thirteenth  Letter.  The 
great  corruption  of  mankind  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
most  diligent  observers  in  all  ages  •,  and  great  is  the  guilt  and 
misery  they  have  thereby  incurred  :  and  it  is  no  way  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  was  the  original  state  of  the  human  nature. 
The  redemption  of  mankind  is  a  provision  made  by  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  for  recovering  them  from  the  corruption 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  the  guilt  they  had  incurred, 
and  for  restoring  them  to  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and 
even  raising  them  to  everlasting  felicity,  in  such  a  way  as  is 
most  consistent  with  the  honour  of  God's  government,  and  of 
his  illustrious  moral  excellencies.  And  if  there  be  some  things 
relating  to  the  methods  of  our  redemption  which  we  are  not 
well  able  diotinctly  to  explain  or  comprehend,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  these  are  things  of  a  high  nature, 
and  which  depend  upon  the  determinations  and  councils  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  of  which,  without  his  revelation  of  them,  we 
cannot  assume  to  be  proper  judges. 

There  are  two  questions  here  proper  to  be  considered ;  one 
concerning  expiation  in' general ;  the  other  concerning  that  par- 
ticular method  of  expiation  held  forth  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  by 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  as.  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  general  question,  it  can  scarce  be  reasonably  de- 
nied, that  if  we  consider  God  as  the  wise  and  righteous  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  who  is  infinitely  just,  as  well  as  merciful ; 
if  any  expedient  can  be  fixed  upon  for  his  pardoning  his  sinful 
offending  creatures,  and  dispensing  his  graces  and  benefits  to 
them,  in  such  a  way  as  at  the  same  time  to  manifest  his  inva- 
riable love  of  order,  his  just  detestation  of  all  moral  evil,  and 
the  steady  regard  he  hath  to  the  vindicating  the  authority  of  his 
government  and  laws  ;  this  would  be  most  worthy  of  his  recto- 
ral  wisdom,  and  shew  forth  his  attributes,  especially  his  justice 
and  mercy,  in  their  proper  harmony,  so  as  to  render  him  both 
most  amiable,  and  most  venerable. 

If  it  be  alleged,  that  repentance  alone  i*  a  sufficient  expia- 

|  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  283,  284. 
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tion,  not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  offered  on  this  head 
in  the  XXVIIth  Letter,  p.  64-,  it  may  be  demanded,  Whether 
God  could  in  strict  justice  punish  sinners  for  their  transgres- 
sions of  his  laws,  and  for  the  crimes  they  have  committed  ?  If 
he  could,  it  is  because  those  transgressions  and  crimes  really 
deserve  punishment.  If  those  crimes  deserve  punisment, 
it  must  be  an  act  of  free  sovereign  grace  and  mercy  to 
remit,  or  not  to  inflict  the  deserved  penalty.  And  as  it 
is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  it  must  depend  upon  -what  shall 
seem  fit  to  the  supreme  and  infinitely  wise  and  perfect  Mind 
to  determine,  upon  a  full  view  of  what  is  best  and  properest 
upon  the  whole.  And  are  we  so  well  acquainted  with  what 
the  Infinite  Majesty  oweth  to  himself,  and  what  the  greatest 
good  of  the  moral  world  doth  require,  as  to  take  upon  us  posi- 
tively to  determine  a  thing  in  which  the  divine  authority  and 
prerogatives,  and  the  reason  of  his  government,  are  so  nearly 
concerned  ?  Upon  what  foundation  can  we  pretend  to  be  sure, 
that  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  is  obliged  to  pardon  sin- 
ners at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases,  barely  and  immediately  upon 
their  repentance,  and  even  to  crown  their  imperfect  obedience, 
though  attended  with  many  failures  and  defects,  with  the  glo- 
rious reward  of  eternal  life  ?  And  if  no  man  can  pretend,  with- 
out an  inexcusable  rashness  and  ignorance  to  be  sure  of  this, 
who  can  take  upon  him  to  determine,  what  expiation  or  satis- 
faction for  sin,  besides  the  repentance  of  the  sinner,  the  most 
wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world  may  see  fit  to  insist 
upon  ?  This,  if  any  thing,  seems  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  di- 
vine revelation. 

Dr  Clarke  had  argued,  as  his  Lordship  observes,  that  «  the 
«  custom  of  sacrifices  which  universally  obtained,  shews  it  to 
"  have  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  that  some  expiation 
"  was  necessary  for  sin,  and  that  God  would  not  be  appeased 
"  without  some  punishment  and  satisfaction  *."  Our  author 
speaks  of  this  way  of  arguing  with  great  contempt. 

He  says,  that  "  the  most  absurd  notions  which  superstition 
"  ever  spread  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  nature  and  reason, 
«<  are  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  God  with  man."  But  since 
it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  offering 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  2$G. 
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Sacrifices  to  God  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  external  rites  of 
religion  of  which  we  have  any  account ;  since  it  obtained  early 
and  universally,  not  only  among  polytheists  and  idolaters,  but 
among  the  most  religious  adorers  of  the  one  true  God ;  this 
naturally  leadeth  us  to  conclude,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  pri- 
mitive religion  originally  enjoined  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the? 
human  race,  and  from  them  transmitted  to  their  descendants. 
Upon  any  other  supposition  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  h'ow  men 
should  come  so  universally  to  look  upon  the  taking  away  the 
life  of  a  beast,  to  be  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  an 
acceptable  piece  of  divine  worship.  The  best  way  of  accounting 
for  this  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  a  sacred  rite  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, which  Was  originally  intended  for  wise  and  valuable  pur- 
poses 5  viz.  to  impress  men's  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  evil 
and  demerit  of  sin,  and  to  be  an  acknowledgment  on  the  par£ 
of  the  sinner,  that  his  'sins  deserved  punishment  5  and,  at  the 
Same  time,  to  b£  a  pledge  and  token  of  God's  being  Willing  to 
receive  an  atonement,  arid  of  his  pardoning  grace  and  rrrercy.' 
And  since  it  appears  to  have  been  an  original  part  of  the  divine 
Scheme,  that  God  would  send  his  Son  into  the  world,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  to  suffer  and  die  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind, in  whose  blood  that  covenant  was  founded,  by  virtue  of 
which  good  men  in  all  ages  were  to  be  saved  upon  their  re- 
pentance, and  sincere,  though  imperfect  obedience  £  then  sup- 
posing that  some  discovery  of  this  Was  made  to  the  first  pa- 
rents of  the  human  race  after  their  apostacy,  as  a  foundation 
for  their  hope  and  comfort,  this  gives  a  most  reasonable  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  such  a  sacred  rite ;  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  better  fitted  to  keep  up  a  notion  and  expectation 
6f  a  suffering  Redeemer,  and  to  be  a  constant  memorial  to 
them  both  of  their  Own  guilt  and  of  the  divine  mercy.  And 
hence  those  sacrifices  were  very  properly  accompanied  with 
prayers,  confessions  of  sin,  and  thanksgivings,  and  were  regard- 
ed as  federal  rites,  and  tokens  of  friendship  and  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man.  But  this,  like  other  parts  of  the  pri- 
mitive religion,  became  corrupted.  The  true  original  design  of 
sacrifices  was  forgotten  and  lost,  though  the  external  rite  still 
Continued  ;  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  in  themselves  and  of 
their  own  nature  properly  expiatory. 

Our  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  the  question  as  it  relates 
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particularly  to  that  method  of  expiation,  which  is  held  forth  to 
us  in  the  Gospel,  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  Je-i 
sus  Christ,  a  Mediator  of  infinite  dignity.  And  with  regard  to 
this  he  urgeth,  that  "  our  notions  of  God's  moral  attributes 
«  will  lead  us  to  think,  that  God  would  be  satisfied  more  a- 
«  greeably  to  his  mercy  and  goodness  without  any  expiation 
"  upon  the  repentance  of  the  offenders,  and  more  agreeably  to 
"  his  justice  with  any  other  expiation  rather  than  this  *."  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  supposing  an  expia- 
tion to  have  been  necessary  on  the  behalf  of  sinful  men,  none 
can  be  conceived  more  worthy,  or  more  valuable,  or  more  ca- 
pable of  answering  the  most  excellent  ends,  than  that  which  is 
set  before  us  in  the  Gospel. 

We  are  there  taught,  that  upon  a  foresight  of  man's  dpos- 
tacy,  and  the  miseries  and  ruin  to  which  the  human  race  would 
be  exposed  by  their  iniquities  and  transgressions,  God  had,  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  grace,  determined  to  provide  a  Savi- 
our for  recovering  them  from  their  guilt  and  misery,  to  holi- 
ness and  happiness ;  and  that  it  was  appointed  in  the  divine 
councils  that  this  Saviour  should,  in  order  to  the  accomplish* 
ing  this  great  design,  take  upon  him  human  flesh,  and  should 
not  only  bring  a  clear  revelation  of  the  divine  will  to  mankind, 
and  exhibit  a  most  perfect  example  of  universal  holiness,  good- 
ness, and  purity,  but  that  he  should,  on  the  behalf  of  sinful 
men,  and  to  make  atonement  for  their  offences,  submit  to  un- 
dergo the  most  grievous  sufferings  and  death  :  that  according- 
ly, in  that  season  which  seemed  fittest  to  the  divine  wisdom, 
God  sent  his  own  well-beloved  Son  into  the  world,  a  person 
of  infinite  dignity,  upon  this  most  gracious  and  benevolent 
purpose  and  design :  That  this  glorious  person  actually  took 
upon  him  our  nature,  and  lived  and  conversed  among  men  here 
on  earth  :  That  he  brought  the  most  perfect  discoveries  of  the 
divine  will  that  had  been  ever  made  to  mankind,  for  instructing 
them  in  those  things  which  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to' 
them  to  know  :  That  in  his  sacred  life  and  practice  he  exhibit- 
ed all  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  yielded  the  most  perfect 
obedience  to  the  divine  law,  which  he  exemplified  in  the  dig- 
nity of  its  authority  and  in  the  excellency  of  its  precepts  :  That 

*  Bolingbroke's  W«rks,  vol.  r,  p.  286. 
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besides  this,  prompted  by  his  own  generous  love  to  mankind, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  divine  appointment,  he  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted for  our  sakes  to  the  deepest  humiliations  and  abase- 
ments, and  the  most  dolorous  agonies  and  passions,  followed 
by  a  most  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  that  he  might  obtain 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  He  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  back  unto  God.  By  these 
his  sufferings  and  obedience  on  our  behalf,  which  was  infinite- 
ly pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  became  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  did  that  in  reality  which  the  sacrifi- 
ces could  only  do  in  type  and  figure.  And  on  the  account 
of  what  he  hath  done  and  suffered  on  the  behalf  of  sinful  men. 
God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  promise  to  grant  a  full  and 
free  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  upon  their  sincere  repentance,  to 
communicate  to  them  through  this  great  Mediator  the  bless- 
ings of  his  grace,  and  to  crown  their  sincere,  though  imperfect 
obedience  with  the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  life  :  That  ac- 
cordingly that  suffering  Saviour,  having  by  himself  purged  our 
sins,  was  raised  again  from  the  dead,  and  crowned  with  glo- 
ry and  honour  :  That  he  now  appears  for  guilty  men  as  their 
great  advocate  and  intercessor  :  And  is  constituted  the  great 
dispenser  of  those  spiritual  blessings  which  he  had  by  the  di- 
vine appointment  procured  for  us,  and  is  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  to  them  that  obey  him. 

This  is  one  illustrious  instance  of  what  our  author  declares, 
that  the  theology  of  the  gospel  is  marvellous.  It  could  only  have 
been  known  by  divine  revelation  :  and  now  that  it  is  discover- 
ed to  us,  it  calls  for  our  highest  admiration  and  thankfulness. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  objections  he  hath  urged  against  it, 
He  represents  it  as  absurd  to  suppose,  that  "  God  sent  his  only 
«  begotten  Son,  who  had  not  offended  him,  to  be  sacrificed  for 
"  men  who  had  offended  him,  that  he  might  expiate  their  sins, 
«  and  satisfy  his  own  anger  *."  As  to  God's  sending  his  own 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  sinful  men,  to  redeem  them  from  mi- 
sery and  ruin,  and  to  raise  them  to  eternal  life,  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  denied,  that  the  more  glorious  and  wonderful  the 
person  was,  and  the  greater  his  dignity,  the  better  was  he  fit- 
ted for  accomplishing  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  design* 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  2S6. 
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ed ;  and  the  greater  value  it  derived  to  the  obedience  he  yield- 
ed, and  the  sufferings  he  endured  on  our  behalf.  This  writer 
observes,  that "  the  means  of  reconciling  all  sinners  to  an  of- 
"  fended  Deity  were  made  by  the  pagan  theology  extremely 
"  easy."  And  he  particularly  instances  in  expiatory  sacrifices  *0 
But  no  such  thing  can  be  justly  objected  against  the  doctrine 
of  our  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  certainly  of 
the  highest  importance  to  mankind,  that  they  should  not  en- 
tertain too  slight  thoughts  of  the  evil  of  sin,  or  look  upon  it  as 
too  easy  a  matter  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God  when  they  had 
offended  him,  or  imagine  that  his  just  displeasure  against  sin 
may  be  averted  by  trivial  expedients.  All  this  is  effectually 
provided  against  in  the  gospel-scheme.  The  expiation  in  this 
case  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  virtue, 
not  to  be  equalled  or  repeated.  This  gives  the  most  effectual 
conviction,  that  it  is  not  a  slight  or  trifling  matter,  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  men,  and  to  offer  such  an  expiation  as  is  suited  to 
the  majesty  of  God  to  accept.  No  man  that  believes  this,  can, 
possibly  entertain  slight  thoughts  of  the  evil  and  demerit  o£ 
Sin.  It  terideth  to  fill  us  with  the  most  awful  reverential  con- 
ceptions of  the  infinite  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being,  his 
righteousness  and  purity,  and  the  inviolable  regard  he  hath  to 
the  authority  of  his  government  and  laws. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  the  "  Son  of  God  who  had  not  offended,  should  be 
"  sacrificed  for  men  who  had  offended  him,"  the  truth  is,  that 
if  he  had  not  been  perfectly  innocent  and  holy,  he  could  not 
have  been  properly  fitted  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.  Had  he 
been  himself  guilty  and  a  sinner,  instead  of  making  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  others,  he  must  have  been  punished  for 
his  own.  Nor  could  his  oblation  have  been  of  such  value  and 
merit,  as  to  be  proper  for  answering  the  great  ends  for  whiclt 
it  was  designed.  If  it  be  still  objected,  that  it  is  unjust  and 
cruel,  tliat  an  innocent  person  should  be  punished  for  the 
guilty,  I  answer,  that  it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  the  evils  and 
sufferings  the  guilty  had  incurred  by  their  crimes  should,  by 
the  mere  arbitrary  act  and  authority  of  the  supreme  ruling 
power,  be  laid  on  an  innocent  person  without  and  against  his 
own  consent,  this  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  both  of 

*  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol,  v,  p.  £10. 
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goodness  and  justice,  and  would  be  a  confounding  the  whole 
order  of  things.  But  this  is  fat  from  being  the  case.  The 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  not  arbitrarily  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  mere  authority  of  God.  He  him- 
self freely  undertook  the  great  work  of  our  redemption.  He 
consented  to  undergo  these  temporary  sufferings  for  the  most 
valuable  ends,  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  The  admitting  him  therefore  to  suffer  on 
our  behalf,  was  not  doing  him  any  injustice,  but  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  performing  the  most  wonderful  act  of  obedi- 
ence, and  exhibiting  the  most  astonishing  instance  of  love  and 
goodness  towards  perishing  sinners,  from  whence,  according 
to  the  divine  compact  and  covenant,  the  most  glorious  benefits 
were  to  redound  to  the  human  race  ;  and  he  himself  was  to  be 
recompensed  with  the  highest  glory  in  that  nature  which  he 
assumed.  It  is  no  hard  matter  therefore  to  answer  the  question 
our  author  puts,  "  Whether  the  truth  of  that  maxim — that  it 
"  is  not  equally  fit  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  extreme- 
"  ly  miserable,  as  that  he  should  be  free  from  such  misery — 
"  the  innocence  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  sufferings  and 
"  ignominious  death  of  Christ,  can  be  reconciled  together,  and 
"  how  *."  That  Christ  endured  the  most  grievous  sufferings, 
and  was  put  to  a  most  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  and  con- 
sequently that  in  his  case  a  person  perfectly  innocent  was  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  sufferings,  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  can- 
not be  denied.  And  it  cannot  reasonably  be  pretended,  that 
it  renders  those  sufferings  more  unjust,  that  he  should  suffer 
on  the  account  of  sinful  men,  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins, 
and  to  procure  for  them  the  most  valuable  blessings,  than  if  he 
had  endured  those  sufferings  without  any  such  view  at  all. 
The.  sufferings  of  a  most  holy  and  righteous  person  are  per- 
fectly reconcileable  to  all  the  rules  of  justice,  and  to  the  order 
and  reason  of  things,  provided  those  sufferings  are  what  he 
himself  hath  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  that  they  answer  a 
most  valuable  and  excellent  end  for  the  public  good,  and  that 
the  suffering  person  himself  afterwards  receives  a  glorious  re- 
compence.  And  according  to  the  account  given  us  in  the  Gos- 
pel, all  these  circumstances  concurred  in  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*  B«lingbr»ke'<  Wtrks^rol.  v,  p.  28% 
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Dr  Clarke  had  mentioned  some  of  the  excellent  ends  which 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  designed  and  fitted  to 
answer  :  such  as,  that  this  method    "  tends  to  discountenance 
"  and  prevent  presumption,  to  discourage  men  from  repeating 
"  their  transgressions,  to  give  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  hei- 
"  nous  nature  of  sin,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  excellence 
"  and  importance  of  the  laws  of  God,   and  the  indispensible 
«  necessity  of  paying  obedience  to   them  *."     Lord  Boling- 
broke  has  not  offered  any  argument  to  prove,  that  redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  well  fitted  to  answer  these  ends^ 
but  in  his  dictatorial  manner  has  pronounced,  that  "  the  pru- 
"  dential  reasons  assigned  by   Dr   Clarke  for  the    death   of 
«  Christ  would  appear  futile  and  impertinent,  if  applied  to 
"  human  councils  *,  but  in  their  application  to  the  divine,  they 
<{  became  profane   and  impious.     That  the  death  of  Christ, 
«  instead  of  being  proper  to  discountenance  presumption,  and 
«  to  discourage  men  from  repeating  their  transgressions,  as 
«  Clarke  pretends,  might,  and  in  fact  has  countenanced  pre« 
"  sumption,  without  discouraging   men   from  repeating  their 
c<  transgressions  •)*."     There  is  no  doctrine  but  may  be  abused 
by  the  perverseness  of  bad  and    licentious  men.     Sinnerj  may 
take  encouragement  from  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  to 
continue  in  their  evil  courses,  in  hopes  that  he  will  not  punish 
them  for  their  crimes.     And  on  the  other  Hand,  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  justice  of  God  may  be  abused,  to  harden  men 
in  their  sins,  and  to  cut  them    off  from  all  hopes  of  mercy, 
which  would  have  an  equal  tendency  to  destroy  all  piety  and 
virtue,  and  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  religion.     But  the 
Gospel  scheme  of  our   reconciliation   by  the  death  of  Christ 
provides  admirably  against  both  these  extremes.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  fullest  discoveries  are  made  of  the  infinite  grace  and 
goodness  of  God  tov/ards  mankind,  in  that  he  gave  his  only* 
begotten  Son,  that  through  his  sufferings  arid  death  a  Way  might 
be  opened  for  redeeming  and  saving  the  lost  human  race.     A 
free  arid  universal  offer  is  made  of  pardon  and  salvation  to  all 
sinners  without  exception,  that  shall  accept  of  offered  mercy 
upon  the  gracious  and  reasonable  terms  which  are  there  apr. 

*  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Reveakd  Religion,  p,  351.  Ed.  7th, 
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pointed.  The  most  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  are 
made,  the  most  gracious  assistances  are  provided  to  help  our 
infirmities,  and  v/e  are  raised  to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of 
God,  and  to  the  most  animating  hopes  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion and  eternal  life,  as  the  reward  even  of  our  imperfect  o- 
bedience.  It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  give  us  a  more 
amiable  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  wonderful  love 
to  mankind.  Nothing  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  enlarge 
our  joys,  and  to  excite  the  most  grateful  and  devout  affection* 
towards  our  heavenly  Father,  as  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  love,  and  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Sa- 
viour and  lover  of  our  natures,  and  to  lay  us  under  the  strong- 
est engagements  to  love  and  obey  him. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  this  should  be  abused,  th^ 
Gospel  presents  the  Supreme  Being  as  of  infinite  justice,  righ- 
teousness, and  purity,  who  hath  such  a  hatred  against  sin,  and 
such  a  regard  to  the  authority  of  his  government  and  laws,  that 
he  would  not  receive  guilty  transgressors  of  the' human  race 
to  his  grace  and  favour,  upon  any  less  consideration  than  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifice  of  his  well-beloved  Son  on  their  behalf; 
than  j^hich  nothing  could  possibly  exhibit  a  more  awful  dis- 
play of  God's  displeasure  against  sin  :  so  that  he  hath  taken 
eare  to  manifest  his  righteousness  and  justice,  even  in  the  me- 
thods of  our  reconciliation.  We  are  farther  assured,  that  tho' 
the  sacrifice  Christ  hath  offered  be  so  infinitely  meritorious, 
yet  the  virtue  of  it  is  only  applied  upon  such  terms  as  the  di- 
vine wisdom  hath  appointed,  /.  e.  to  those  only  that  return  to 
God,  by  a  sincere- repentance  and  new  obedience.  So  that,  on 
this  plan  the  necessity  of  holiness  and  obedience  is  most  strong- 
ly and  effectually  secured,  since,  without  this,  there  can  be  no 
interest  in  that  great  atonement,  and  consequently  no  hope  of 
pardon  an  si  salvation.  -And  the  'severest  thrcatenings  are  de- 
nounced against  those  who  abuse  all  this  grace,  and  turn  it  into 
licentiousness  i  and  they  are  warned,  that  their  punishments 
shall  be  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  aggravations  of  their 
crime.  Thus  the  Go  pel  scheme  of  redemption  through  Jesus 
Christ  hath  an  admirable  propriety  and  harmony  in  it,  and 
bears  upon  it  the  illustrious  characters  of  a  divine  original. 
It  giveth  the  greatest  hopes  to  the  upright  and  sincere,  without 
affording  the  least  ground  of  encouragement  to  the  obstinately 
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wicked,  and  presumptuous  sinner.  It  represents  God  as  most 
amiable,  and  most  awful,  infinitely  good,  gracious,  and  merci- 
ful, and,  at  the  same  time,  infinitely  just,  righteous,  and  holy. 
These  characters  in  a  lower  degree  must  concur  in  an  excel- 
lent earthly  prince  ;  much  more  must  they  be  supposed  to  be 
united  in  the  highest  possible  degree  of  eminence  in  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  All-wise,  and  All-perfect  Governor  of  the 
world. 

He  concludes  his  remarks,  on  what  Dr  Clarke  had  offered  to 
shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  is  not  con- 
trary to  reason,  with  a  general  reflection  or  two.     One  is  this, 
*'  Let  us  suppose  a  great  .prince,  governing  a  wicked,  and  re- 
"  bellious  people  :  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  punish,  but  thinks 
«  fit  to  pardon   them.     But  he   orders   his   only  and  well-be- 
"  loved  son  to  be  put  to  death,  to  expiate  their  sins,  and  satisfy 
*e  his  royal  vengeance."     And   then  he   asks,   "  Would  this 
"  proceeding  appear  to  the  eye  of  reason,   and  in  the  unpreju- 
"  diced  light  of  nature,  wise,  or  just,  or  good  ?  No  man  dares 
"  to  say  that  it  would,  except   it   be  a  divine  *."     But  no  di- 
yine  would  put  so  absurd   a   case,  which,   as  he  represents  it, 
could  not  possibly  answer  any  valuable  end.     The  king  would 
have  no  right  to  put  his  son  to  death  for  the  crimes  of  rebels ; 
and  to  do  it  against  his  consent,  would  be  the  height  of   injus- 
tice and  cruelty :  and  even,  if  he  should   consent,  it  would  be 
the  irretrievable  loss  of  an  hopeful  Prince,  both  to   the  King 
his  father,  and  to  the  community,  who  had  an  interest  in  his 
life.     But  if  a  case  could  be  supposed,   in  which  the  death  of 
an  excellent  Prince  would  be  the  saving  of  a  state  from  ruin, 
and  the  best  and  properest  means  for  averting  the  greatest  pub- 
lic evils  and  calamities,  and  for  procuring  the  greatest  public 
happiness,  I  believe  it  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  glorious 
action  for  a  King  to  give  up   his   son,   and   for  the  Prince  his 
son  to  give  himself  up  to  death,  for  so  extensive  a  benefit,  and 
would  be  celebrated  as  such  to  all  succeeding  ages.     Though 
etill  in  that  case,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  the  suffering  per- 
son's being  restored  to  life,  or  to  the   public,   or  having  a  pro- 
per reward   given  him  for  so  consummate   a  virtue  :  which 
makes  a  vast  difference  between  this  case,  or  indeed  any  other 

*  B-'lrngbroke's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  289. 
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that  could  be  put  in  human  governments,  and  our  redemption 
by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  as  stated  in  the  gospel. 

His  second  reflection  is,  that   Dr  "  Clarke  acknowledges, 
"  that  human  reason  could  never  have   discovered  such  a  me- 
"  thod  as  this  for  the  reconciliation  of  sinners  to  an  offended 
"  God."     From  whence  he  argues,  that  "  therefore  it  cannot 
"  be  said,  that  this  method  is  agreeable  to  sound  unprejudiced 
«  reason,  which  is  what  Dr  Clarke  here  undertook  to  shew  *." 
But  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  these.     A  thing  may  be 
of  such  a  kind,  that  reason   could  not  have  discovered  it,  and 
yet,  when  discovered,   may  have  nothing  contrary  to  reason, 
and  may  be  such  as  unprejudiced  reason   will  approve.     And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  the  Scripture-doctrine  of  our  re- 
demption.    Our  author  indeed  hath  attempted   to  shew,  that 
this  doctrine  is  more  absurd  than  any  thing  that  can  be  found 
In  any  system  of  paganism.     But  what  he   offers  to  this  pur- 
pose is  entirely  to  be  charged,  not  upon   the  doctrine  itself,  as 
laid  down  in  Scripture,  but  upon  the  base  and  injurious  repre- 
sentation he  is  pleased  to  make  of  it.     He  concludes  with  say- 
ing, that  "  the  heathens  could  not    imagine  any  thing  so  re- 
"  pugnant,  as  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  the  death  of 
"  Christ,  tq  all  their  ideas  of  order,   of  justice,  of  goodness, 
«  and  even  of  theism  f ."     Jf  this  were   so,  the  heathen  world 
were  far  from  being  so  disposed  and  prepared  for  receiving  the 
Christian  mysteries  as  he   sometimes  pretends  they  were.     It 
•will  be  acknowledged,  that  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Greeks, 
who  had  a  high  conceit  of  their  own  wisdom   and  learning, 
foolishness  :  but  it  was  the  wisdom  and  poiver  of 'God,  as  St  Paul 
expresseth  it.     And  accordingly  this  doctrine  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  triumphed  over  all  the  opposition   which  their  boasted 
learning  and  philosophy,  assisted  by  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  influence  and  artifices  of  the  priests, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  vices  and  passions  of 
men,  could  raise  against  it.     There  are,  no  doubt,  great  diffi- 
culties attending  the  scheme   of  our  redemption.     But   this 
writer,  if  he  were  consistent  with  himself,  ought  not  to  mal;e 
this  an  objection  against  its  truth  or  divine  original.     He  ob- 
serves, that  "  nothing  is  more  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the 
Infinitely  Perfect  Being,  than  to  believe,  that  human  reason 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  290.  f  Ibid.  p.  29.1. 
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"  cannot  account  for  the  proceedings  of  infinite  wisdom  in  a 
»  multitude  of  instances,  in  many  of  those  perhaps  that  seem 
«  the  most  obvious  to  it  *."  And  he  elsewhere  declares,  that 
«  if  infinite  wisdom  and  power  created  and  governs  the  uni- 
«  verse,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  with  several  appearances, 
"  which  we  cannot  explain,  nor  reconcile  to  the  ideas  we  en- 
"  deavour  to  form  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  which  are  dis- 
"  proportionable  to  our,  and  every  other  finite  understand- 
«c  ing  f."  And  finding  fault  with  the  pertness  and  presump- 
tion of  divines,  he  says,  "  it  would  pass  for  downright  mad- 
«  ness,  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  hear  a  creature  of 
"  the  lowest  form  of  intelligent  beings,  undertake  to  penetrate 
"  the  designs,  to  fathom  the  depths,  and  to  unveil  the  mys- 
~"  terres  of  infinite  wisdom,  which  the  most  exalted  of  created 
"  intelligences  would  adore  in  silence  J."  This  may  be  justly 
turned  against  himself.  It  is  no  presumption  to  believe 
what  God  has  revealed  of  his  councils  concerning  the  methods 
of  our  salvation,  or  to  think  and  speak  of  them  as  far  as  he  has 
been  pleased  to  declare  them.  But  it  is  an  inexcusable  arro- 
gance to  presume  to  arraign  the  proceedings  of  infinite  wisdom 
made  known  to  us  in  a  well  attested  revelation,  because  there 
are  some  things  relating  to  them  which  we  are  not  able  dis- 
tinctly to  explain,  or  to  account  for.  This  is  what  our  author 
hath  done  with  a  rashness  and  insolence  which  is  shocking. 
Some  passages  of  this  kind  have  been  already  produced,  to 
which  I  shall  add  one  more.  Speaking  of  the  mystery  of  our 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  asserts,  that  "  the  love 
"  there  displayed  is  partiality,  and  the  justice  there  shewed,  is 
"  injustice — And  that  injustice  and  cruelty  are  united  in  this  : 
"  that  mankind  would  not  have  been  redeemed,  if  the  Jews 
"  had  not  crucified  Christ :  and  yet  they  were  rejected  and  pu- 
"  nished  for  crucifying  him  §."  He  here  chargeth  it  as  a  great 
injustice  and  cruelty  to,  reject  and  punish  the  Jews  for  cruci- 
fying Christ,  because  mankind  could  not  have  been  redeemed 
without  it :  and  yet  he  had  before  observed,  that  "  Christ  was 
"  sacrificed  by  men  who  meaned  no  expiation,  and  who  mean- 
"  ed  a  murder,  not  a  sacrifice  |{.  God's  bringing  the  greatesl 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol,  v.  p.  182.  f  Ibid,  p.  365. 

|  Ibid.  p.  297.  §  Ibid.  p.  582, 

||  Ibid.  p.  291. 
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good  out  of  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  which 
he  foresaw  and  permitted,  but  did  not  cause,  is  indeed  an  il- 
lustrious proof  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  but  is  no  extenuation  of 
their  crime  :  and  therefore  there  was  no  injustice  in  punishing 
them  for  it.  But  if  the  Jews  had  not  crucified  Christ,  which 
is  the  case  this  writer  puts,  and  which  depends  upon  the  mo- 
dest supposition  of  God's  being  mistaken  in  his  prescience,  it 
would  not  follow,  that  his  designs  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind would  have  been  disappointed  :  infinite  wisdom  would  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  proper  methods  to  accomplish  its  own 
glorious  views. 

This  is  not  the  only  passage,  in  which  our  author,  who  up- 
on all  occasions  sets  no  bounds  to  his  invectives  against  the 
Jews,  expresses  some  pity  towards  them,  as  having  been  very 
hardly  dealt  with,  in  'being  punished  for  crucifying  our  Lord. 
He  observes,  that  "  Christ  contrived  at  his  death  to  appear  in- 
*<  nbcent  to  the  Roman  governor,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
"  trived  to  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews,  and  to  make  them  the 
««  instruments  of  his  death,  by  a  sequel  of  the  most  artful  be- 
"  haviour — That  they  were  rejected  for  not  believing  him  to 
<(  be  the  Messiah- — And  he  kept  them  in  their  error  ;  at  least 
"  he  did  nothing  to  draw  them  out  of  it,  that  they  might  bring 
«  him  to  the  cross,  and  complete  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
"  without  knowing  that  they  did  it  at  their  own  expence  *." 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  unfair  and  disingenuous  than 
this  representation.  It  is  evident,  that  our  Lord  took  all  pro- 
per opportunities  of  laying  before  the  Jews  the  proofs  of  his 
Messiahship  :  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  wisely  conducted 
than  the  way  he  took  gradually  to  remove  their  prejudices, 
though  he  did  not  make  an  express  arid  public  declaration  of 
his  being  the  Messiah,  till  the  evidence  should  be  completed, 
and  it  should  plainly  appear,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world.  Instead  of  laying  plots  to  engage  the  Jews  to  put  him 
to  death,  he  on  many  occasions  used  the  most  prudent  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  the  effects  of  their  malice,  till  he  could  do  it 
no  longer,  without  betraying  the  truth,  and  counteracting  th*i 
design  upon  which  he  was  sent. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p,  537,  538,  5?9- 
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The  last  thing  I  shall  take  notice  of,  with  regard  to  what 
Lord  Bolingbroke  had  offered  concerning  the  doctrine  of  our 
redemption,  is,  that  he  represents  it  as  having  proceeded  from 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  He  blames  Archbishop  Tillotson 
for  observing  very  pathetically,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, that  "  when  the  angels  fell,  God  left  them  in  their  fallen 
"  state  :  but  when  man  fell,  he  sent  his  Son,  his  only  begotten 
»<  Son,  his  dearly  beloved  Son,  to  redeem  the  race  by  his  suf- 
,*<  ferings  and  passion."  Upon  which  he  remarks,  that  "  this 
"  raises  us  not  only  .to  an  equality  with  the  angels,  but  to  a 
."  superiority  over  them  *."  And  he  afterwards  censures  the 
divines,  for  being  "  unwilling  to  leave  their  notions  of  human 
^  worth  and  importance,  or  .of  the  designs  of  God  in  favour  of 
"  men  ;"  and  says,  that  "  though  .our  religion  forbids  pride, 
*<  and  teaches  humility,  yet  the  whole  system  of  it  tends  to  in- 
"  spire  the  former.'*  He  instances  in  its  teaching,  that  "  man 
*«  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  that  God  abandoned 
.<•<  myriads  of  angels,  but  determined  to  raise  man  from  his  fall 
"  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son."  And  he  asks,  "  is  it  possible 
."  to  conceive  higher  notions  ,of  a  created  being  than  these  re- 
*<  vea.led  truths  mus.t  inspire  f  ?"  It  is  certain,  that,  according 
to  the  Scripture  account  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned% 
though  originally  superior  to  the  human  race,  but  sent  his  Son 
to  redeem  mankind.  And  undoubtedly  there  were  wise  reasons 
for  that  proceeding,  which  God  hath  not  thought  fit  to  reveal 
to  us,  and  which  therefore  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of. 
But  whatever  was  the  reason  of  it,  God's  extending  his  grace 
and  mercy  to  mankind  in  so  marvellous  a  way,  certainly  de- 
mandeth  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  We  are  taught 
every  where  in  Scripture  to  ascribe  the  great  things  God  hath 
done  for  us,  not  to  any  worthiness  in  ourselves,  but  merely  to 
his  sovereign  unobliged  grace  and  goodness.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  tendeth  to  inspire  us 
with  the  most  adoring  thoughts  of  God's  infinite  majesty, 
greatness,  and  purity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  and  af- 
fect our  hearts  with  the  most  humbling  sense  of  our  own  mean- 
ness, guilt,  and  unworthiness.  It  tendeth  not  to  inspire  us 
with  pride,  but  wit}i  gratitude  for  undeserved  favours  and  be- 

*  Bolingbrokt's  Work?,  val.  iv.  p.  .'.OS,  J07.  f  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.v  347. 
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nefits  :  and,  at  the  same  time  that  it  filleth  us  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  divine  condescension  and  goodness  towards 
us,  it  teacheth  us  to  sink  low  into  the  very  dust  before  his  glo- 
rious majesty,  acknowledging  that  we  are  less  than  the  least  of 
his  mercies,  and  giving  him  the  whole  glory  of  our  salvation. 

It  is  observable,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  seems  on  many  oc- 
casions very  solicitous  to  prevent  our  having  too  high  a  con- 
ceit of  our  own  excellence  and  importance.  He  blames  the 
pagan  theists  for  flattering  human  nature,  when  they  taught, 
that  a  good  man  imitates  God,  and  that  God  is  a  lover  of  man- 
kind, and  made  man  to  be  happy  *.  To  human  pride  and  am- 
bition he  attributes  the  notion  of  the  soul's  being  a  spiritual 
substance  distinct  from  the  body,  and  the  belief  of  its  immor- 
tality f.  To  this  also  he  ascribes  the  doctrine  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  the  notion  that  God  is  attentive  to  the  prayers 
and  wants  of  men  ;  and  is  ready  on  many  occasions  to  assist, 
protect,  and  reward  the  good,  and  to  punish  or  reclaim  the 
wicked  |.  It  seems,  then,  that,  for  fear  of  being  thought  too 
proud  and  assuming,  we  must  deny  that  we  have  any  souls  di- 
stinct from  our  bodies,  or  at  least  must  confess  them  to  be  like 
our  bodies,  corruptible  and  mortal ;  we  must  not  dare  to  aspire 
after  a  conformity  to  the  Deity  in  his  moral  excellencies,  nor 
to  think  that  he  loveth  us,  or  is  concerned  for  our  happiness  *t 
we  must  either  not  address  ourselves  to  him  at  all,  or  not  prer 
sume  to  imagine  that  he  heareth  or  regardeth  our  prayers.  It 
would  be  thinking  too  highly  of  our  own  importance  to  imagine, 
that  God  exerciseth  any  care  or  inspection  over  us,  or  that  he 
taketh  notice  of  our  actions  with  approbation  or  displeasure,  or 
will  call  us  to  an  account  for  them.  Thus  this  sagacious  writer 
hath  found  out  the  secret  of  banishing  religion  out  of  the  world, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  against  the  pride  of  the  human  heart. 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what  his  Lordship 
hath  offered  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  af- 
firms, that  «  the  Scriptures  which  are  come  down  to  us  are 
«  very  far  from  being  vouchers  of  the  Trinity  we  profess  to. 
«  believe. — And  that  we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  many  of 
«  the  Scriptures  and  traditions  which  obtained  in  the  primitive 
«  ages,  deposed  against  this  Trinity  §,."  Where  he  talks  with. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v,  p,  317,318.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iv,  p.  481. 

J  Ibid.  voL  iv.  p.  418.  §  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  493. 
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as  much  confidence  of  Scriptures  and   traditions  which  he 
supposes  to  be  lost,  and  of  what  was  contained  in  them,  as  if 
he  himself  had   seen  and  read  them.     He  chargeth  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  with  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  in  sometimes 
calling  Christ  a  man,  and  at  other  times  talking-  a  different  lan- 
guage,  and  calling   him   God  *.     Though,  supposing  him  to 
have  the  human  nature  in  a  near  union  with  the  divine,  there 
is  no  contradiction  in  it  at  all.     He   has   a  long  marginal  note 
about  the  sentiments  of  the   primitive  fathers  concerning  the 
Trinity,  and  censures  bishop  Bull  f.     And  he  afterwards  en- 
larges on  the    differences   among  Christians     relating    to   it, 
and  the  disputes  between  Arius  and  Athanasius  J.      But  he 
says  nothing  on  this  subject  but  what  is  very  common,  and  has 
been  often  more  fully  and  distinctly  insisted  upon  by  others, 
and  therefore  deserves  no  particular  consideration  here.    What 
seems  more  peculiar  to  him  is,  that  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  represents  it  as  having  been  o- 
riginally  derived  from  the  heathen  theology.     He  says,   that 
the  heathen  philosophers  "  assumed  a  Trinity  of  divine  hy- 
"  postases  in  the  Godhead.     They  held  a  Monad  or  Unity  a- 
"  bove  all  essence,  a  second  proceeding  eternally  from  the  first, 
f<  and  a  third  proceeding  eternally  from  the  second,  or  from 
"  the  first  and  second  §."     That  the  hypothesis  of  the  Trinity- 
made  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  theology.     "  It  was  brought  from 
"  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  whosoever  he  was,  and  pro- 
^  bably  by  others  in  that  remote  antiquity  :  and  that  it  was  in 
<<  much  use  afterwards ;  and  we  find  the  traces  of  it  in  all  the 
«  theistical  philosophers  taught  ]|."  He  speaks  of  the  Egyptian, 
Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  of  the  Zoroastrian,  Chaldic,  and 
Samothracian  Trinity  ^|~.      And  he  mentions  it  also  as  having 
been  anciently  taught  among  the  Chinese,  and  produces  a  pas~ 
sage  out  of  one  of  their  ancient  books  to  this  purpose  **.     A 
jtate  ingenious  author  has  carried  this  still  farther,  and  has  en- 
deavoured at  large  to  shew,  that  some  vestiges  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  are  to  be  found  among  the  sages  of  all  nations, 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  488,  f  Ibid.  p.  08.  et  fcq. 

|   Ibid.  p.  483.  et  feq.  S  lbkl-  P-  94>  J)^ 

(|   Ibid.  p.  <)7.  470,  47 1;  t   Ibid,  P,  472, 
#*  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  230. 
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times,  and  religions  *.  But  he  differs  from  Lord  Bolingbroke 
in  this,  that  whereas  his  Lordship  charges  it  on  the  vain  sub- 
tilties  and  reveries  of  the  ancient  metaphysical  theology,  this 
gentleman  supposes  it  must  have  been  owing  to  supernatural 
revelation,  or  some  tradition  originally  derived  from  thence. 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  supposing  the  fact  to  have 
been  as  they  both  represent  it,  this  seems  to  be  a  more  reason- 
able way  of  accounting  for  it.  Since  it  is  otherwise  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  so  many  great 
and  wise  men  in  different  ages  and  nations,  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  should  have  agreed  in  acknowledging  some  kind  of 
triad  in  the  divine  nature. 

I  shall  only  take  notice  of  one  passage  more  in  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works  relating  to  the  Trinity :  It  is  this ;  That  "  the 
«  doctrine  of  .the  Trinity  gives  the  Mahometans  as  much  reason 
"  to  say,  that  the  revelation  which  Mahomet  published  was 
"  necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
f<  opposition  to  the  polytheism  which  Christianity  had  intro- 
"  duced,  as  Christians  have  to  insist,  that  the  revelation  which 
"  Christ  published  a  few  centuries  before,  was  necessary  to 
"  establish  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  against  the  pagan  poly- 
"  theism  f ."  But  the  case  was  very  different.  The  unity  of 
God  could  not  be  more  strongly  and  expressly  asserted  than  it 
is  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  :  so  that  the  pretended  revelation  of  Mahomet  was  need- 
less in  this  respect.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Christi- 
anity, that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  he.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  still  hold  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. Convince  them  that  the  Trinity  is  inconsistent  with 
that  unity,  and  they  will  abandon  it.  They  cannot  therefore 
be  justly  charged  with  polytheism,  which  is  only  imputed  tQ 
them  by  a  consequence  which  they  expressly  deny  and  dis- 
avow. 

*  See  Chevalier  Ramfay's  Principles  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  vol.  ii, 
chap.  2. 

f  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  50! 
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The  Christian  Doctrine  of  future  Retributions  vindicated — //  does' 
not  charge  God  'with  Injustice  in  this  present  State. — Future 
Punishments  not  contrary  to  Reason  or  the  divine  Attributes — - 
The  Pretence,  that  they  can  be  of  no  Use  either  for  Reparation  or 
Terror ,  examined — The  Rewards  and  Punishments  of  a  future 
State  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Virtue  and 
Vice — The  Propriety  of  appointing  a  State  of  Trial  to  reasonable- 
Beings — It  is  wisely  ordered,  that  the  Sentence  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  shall  be  final  and  irreversible — The  Christian  Re- 
presentation of  that  Judgment  and  its  Consequences ,  solemn 
and  affecting,  and  of  excellent  Use — Lord  Bolingbroke1  s  injurious 
Charge  against  the  primitive  Christians — His  Complaints  of  the 
Corruptions  brought  into  the  Christian  Church — Such  Writers 
very  improper  to  set  up  for  Reformers — True  genuine  Christiani- 
ty needs  not  fear  the  Assaults  of  its  ablest  Adversaries — Conclu- 
sion of  the  Observations  on  Lord  BoHngbroke's  Posthumous  Works. 


SIR, 

TT  is  a  satisfaction  to  me,  as*  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  to  you, 
that  the  work  is  drawing  near  to  a  conclusion  \  and  the 
more  so,  as  you  know  that  I  have,  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  it,  laboured  under 
great  indisposition  of  body,  which  has  rendered  it  more  tedious 
and  fatiguing  to  rne  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  It 
will  be  well,  if  some  marks  of  this  do  not  appear  in  the  per- 
formance itself.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  hope  candid  allowance 
will  be  made  for  it. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  considered,  with  re- 
gard to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  attempts  against  Christianity,  re- 
lateth  to  what  he  has  offered  concerning  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  He  has  done  all  he  could 
to  expose  that  doctrine,  and  Christianity  on  the  account  of  ir, 
especially  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments.  This  is  the 
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principal  design  of  several  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works  :  particularly  of  the 
sixty-sixth,  sixty-seventh,  sixty-eighth,  sixty-ninth,  seventieth, 
seventy-first,  seventy-seeond,  and  seventy-seventh,  of  those 
Fragments  and  Essays. 

Before  I  enter  on  a  distinct  consideration  of  what  he  has  of- 
fered on  that  subject,  I  would  make  two  general  observations. 

The  one  is,  that  he  asserts  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  to  be  an  original  doctrine  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. He  expressly  asserts,  that  "  future  rewards  and  puriish- 
"  «nents  are  sanctions  of  the  evangelical  law  *  -,"  that  "  it  was 
«  pert  of  the  original  revelation. — And  when  the  Christians  a- 
«  dopted  this  doctrine,  they  received  the  new  law  and  the  new 
«  sanction  together  on  the  faith  of  the  same  revelation  f." 
And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  strongly 
and  most  expressly  insisted  on  by  our  blessed  Saviour  himself, 
as  a  doctrine  of  principal  importance.  So  that  this  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  that  original  Chris- 
tianity, for  which  this  writer  professeth  so  great  an  esteem, 
and  the  truth,  the  excellence,  and  even  divinity  of  which  he 
sometimes  pretends  to  acknowledge. 

The  other  observation  is  this :  that  he  makes  the  worst  re- 
presentation imaginable  of  this  doctrine,  as  both  false,  and  of  a 
pernicious  tendency.  He  asserts,  that  "  the  double  sanction  of 
««  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state  was,  in  fact,  in- 
«  vented  by  men.  It  appears  to  be  so  by  the  evident  marks  of 
«  humanity  that  characterise  it. — That  these  notions  savour 
"  more  of  the  human  passions,  than  of  justice  or  prudence.— 
"  That  the  vulgar  heathens  believed  their  Jupiter  liable  to  so 
«  many  human  passions,  that  they  might  easily  believe  him 
«  liable,  in  his  government  of  mankind,  to  those  of  love  and 
"  hatred,  of  anger  and  vengeance. — That  the  Jews  entertained 
«'  Such  unworthy  notions  of  God,  and  their  system  contained 
«  such  instances  of  partiality  in  love  and  hatred,  of  furious  an- 
«  ger,  and  unrelenting  vengeance,  in  a  long  series  of  arbitrary 
«  judgments,  that  they  would  be  ready  to  receive  this  heathenish 
«  doctrine  of  his  arbitrary  and  cruel  proceedings  hereafter. — 
«  That  accordingly  this  doctrine  was  in  vogue  in  the  Church 
«  of  Moses,  when  that  of  Jesus  began. — And  that  it  made  a 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  v«l.r.  p,  513.  j  Ibid,  p.  5  IS. 
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«  part  of  the  original  Christian  revelation  *." — This  doctrine  he 
frequently  represents  as  not  only  of  human  invention,  but  as 
absurd  and  impious,  and  even  as  blasphemous ;  and  he  asserts, 
that  ((  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  to  the  divine  attributes  \" 
And  after  having  said  that  the  Jews  "  blended  together  at 
«  once,  in  the  moral  character  of  God,  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
"  partiality,"  he  adds,  that  "  the  moral  character  imputed  to 
«  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  Christian  theology,  differs  little 
«  from  that  imputed  to  him  by  the  Jewish."  Yea,  he  makes 
it  the  worse  of  the  two. — That  "  sudden  and  violent  anger  are 
«  imputed  to  him  in  the  one  system,  slow  and  silent  revenge 
«  in  the  other.  That  he  is  represented  by  the  latter  as  waiting 
«  to  punish  hereafter  with  unrelenting  vengeance  and  eternal 
"  torments,  when  it  is  too  late  to  terrify,  because  it  is  too  late 
«  to  reform  £."  Thus  he  represents  that  which  he  would  have 
pass  for  an  essential  article  in  the  original  Christian  revelation, 
as  giving  a  worse  idea  of  God  than  the  Jewish  revelation, 
which  yet  he  pretends  makes  such  a  representation  of  the 
Deity  as  is  worse  than  atheism. 

I  shall  now  examine  what  he  has  offered  to  make  good  so 
heavy  and  injurious  a  charge. 

Some  of  his  arguments  are  designed,  if  they  prove  any  thing 
at  all,  to  bear  against  future  rewards  and  punishments  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  some  are  particularly  levelled  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

As  to  the  former,  some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of 
•what  he  had  urged  to  invalidate  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of 
retribution.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  offered  above  in 
the  eighth  Letter  to  this  purpose,  but  shall  proceed  to  mention 
some  things,  which  I  had  occasion  there  to  insist  upon,  as  thev 
make  a  part  of  the  argument,  as  he  has  managed  it,  against  the 
Christian  revelation. 

He  charges  those  who  assert,  as  Dr  Clarke  has  done,  that 
"  future  retributions  are  necessary  to  set  the  present  disorders 
«  and  inequalities  right,  and  to  justify,  upon  the  whole,  the 
«  scheme  of  providence/'  as  in  effect  maintaining,  that  «  Go& 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  515,  516.  f  Ibid. 
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«  acts  against  his  attributes,  and  the  perfections  of  his  nature  in 
«  one  system,  only  to  have  a  reason  the  more  for  acting  agree- 
"  ably  to  them  in  another  *."  He  urges,  that  "  it  is  profane 
"  to  insinuate,  much  more  to  affirm  peremptorily,  that  the  pro- 
«  ceedings  of  God  towards  men  in  the  present  life  are  unjust; 
"  and  that  if  that  could  be  admitted,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ad- 
«<  mit  that  this  may  be  set  right,  which  means,  if  the  words 
"  have  any  meaning,  that  this  injustice  must  cease  to  be  in- 
«  justice  on  the  received  hypothesis  of  his  proceedings  towards 
"  man  in  another  life;"  And  he  argues,  that  "  omnipotence 
"  itself  cannot  cause  that  which  has  been  done  not  to  have 
"  been  donef."  The  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the  sense  of  those  whom  he  has 
thought  fit  to  oppose.  No  Christian  divines  pretend,  that 
God's  proceedings  towards  men  in  this  present  life  are  unjust. 
On  the  contrary,  they  maintain,  that  it  is  just  and  wise  in  God, 
and  suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  state  of  trial  and  discipline, 
to  suffer  things  to  go  on  as  they  do  in  their  present  course  ? 
and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  things,  that  a  state  of 
final  retribution  should  succeed.  They  are  far  from  thinking, 
that  what  is  now  injustice  will  in  a  future  state  cease  to  be  in- 
justice:  but  they  maintain,  that  that  justice,  the  execution  of 
which  is  for  very  wise  reasons  delayed,  shall  be  exercised  and 
displayed  in  the  fittest  season:  that  that  punishment  of  the 
wicked  which  is  not  for  the  present  inflicted,  though  designed, 
shall  be  executed,  when  it  is  most  proper  it  should  be  so :  and 
that  reward  of  the  righteous,  which  is  not  as  yet  actually  con- 
ferred, shall  be  conferred  when  it  is  fittest  it  should  be  confer- 
red, and  when  they  are  best  prepared  for  receiving  it.  They 
assert,  that  the  evils  and  sufferings  \vhich  good  men  endure  in 
this  present  state  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  divine 
justice,  because  they  are  either  sent  as  chastisements  and  cor- 
rections for  their  sins  and  miscarriages,  or  as  seasonable  trials 
foY  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  their  virtues,  and  to 
discipline  them  for  a  better  world  y  and  that  in  a  future  state 
the  trial  shall  be  over,  and  their  virtue  fully  rewarded,  and  they 
shall  arrive  at  the  true  felicity  and  perfection  of  their  nature  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wicked  persons  are  here  often  suf~ 

*  JBolingbroke's  Works,  vol  v-  p.  355.  f  Ibid  p.  493,  491. 
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fered  to  prosper,  and  have  many  advantages  and  benefits  given. 
them,  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  and  to  answer  many  wise 
ends  of  providence.  And  if  they  prove  incorrigible  to  the  me- 
thods of  discipline  which  are  here  made  use  of,  those  punish- 
ments which  were  here  deferred,  shall  be  at  length  inflicted, 
and  God's  righteousness,  and  just  detestation  against  sin,  shull 
be  awfully  manifested  and  displayed. 

But  it  is  especially  against  future  punishments  that  he  bends 
his  force.  He  observes,  that  "  the  heathen  philosophers,  even 
"  those  of  them  who  assumed  providence  to  be  the  most  active 
"  in  directing  the  affairs  of  this  world,  were  unanimous  in  their 
"  opinion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  never  angry,  nor  ever 
"  did  harm  ;"  for  which  he  cites  a  passage  from  Tully's  Offices, 
lib.  iii.  Num  iratum  timemus  Jovem  ?  At  fac  quidcm  commune  est 
omnium  philosophorum — Nunquam  nee  irasci  Deumy  nee  noccre*. 
It  will  be  easily  allowed,  that  anger,  strictly  speaking,  as  it  sig- 
nifies a  passionate  emotion,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  such  im- 
perfect creatures  as  we  are,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God  ;  but  to 
deny,  that  he  is  displeased  or  offended  with  the  sins  of  his  crea- 
tures, which  is  all  that  is  intended,  when  anger  is  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  really  to  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  all  religion,  and,  under  pretence  of  honourable  thoughts  of 
God,  to  banish  the  fear  of  a  Deity  out  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  the  Epicureans  concerning  the  divine  nature, 

Nee  bene  prome riiis  capltur^  nee  tangitur  Ira. 

And  their  design  in  it  was  to  deny  the  providence  of  God,  and 
to  represent  him  as  absolutely  unconcerned  about  the  actions  of 
men,  so  as  neither  to  reward  the  good,  nor  to  punish  evil-doers. 
And  this,  if  it  holdeth  at  all,  will  equally  hold  against  God's 
punishing  the  wicked  in  this  life,  and  in  the  next.  Arid  it  looks 
as  if  this  was  our  author's  intention.  lie  urges,  that  "neither 
«  reason  nor  experience  will  shew  us,  in.  the  Author  of  nature, 
"  an  angry,  revengeful  judge,  or  bloody  executioner f."  But 
to  miscal  things  does  not  alter  their  nature.  It  is  easy  to  throw 
a  hard  name,  and  to  cull  justice  vengeance  and  cruelty  :  but  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  to  prove,  that  that  which  is 

*   Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  £10.  |  Ibid    p.  Son. 
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one  of  the  most  glorious  perfections,  and  inseparable  from  the 
wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  ought  to  pass  for 
the  worst  of  characters.  If  the  Supreme  Being  be  not  utterly- 
indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice,  to  good  and  evil,  to  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  his  creatures,  it  must  be  said,  that  he  approveth 
the  one,  and  is  displeased  with  the  other ;  and  in  that  case  he 
will  shew  his  approbation  and  displeasure  by  suitable  effects. 
What  should  we  think  of  an  earthly  prince,  that  should  not 
concern  himself  whether  his  laws  be  observed  or  not,  and 
should  suffer  them  to  be  transgressed  with  impunity  ?  And  is 
this  the  idea  we  should  form  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  If  this  were  the  case,  what  could  be  expected  but  uni- 
versal disorder  and  confusion  in  the  moral  world  ?  It  is  the 
same  thing,  as  if  all  things  were  left  to  a  wild  chance,  without 
a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge. 

There  is  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  arguing  which  this 
writer  makes  use  of  to  set  aside  future  punishments.  He  ob- 
serves, that  "  to  assume  that  the  divine  providence  towards 
«  mankind  in  this  world  has  one  criterion,  and  in  the  next  an- 
«  other,  would  be  extravagant  * :"  and  therefore  he  mentions 
it  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Christian  scheme,  that  «  the  proceed- 
«  ings  of  the  future  state  shall  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  pre- 
"  sent ;  for  then  every  individual  human  creature  is  to  be 
«f  tried  \  whereas  here  they  are  only  considered  collectively ; 
«  that  the  most  secret  actions,  nay  the  very  thoughts  of  the 
«  heart,  will  be  laid  open,  and  sentence  will  be  pronounced  ac- 
"  cordingly  f ."  The  plain  meaning  ot  this  is,  that  the  in- 
dividuals of  mankind  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to  any  punish- 
ment from  God,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next ;  and  con- 
sequently that  there  shall  be  no  exercise  of  divine  justice  here 
or  hereafter.  For  he  himself  declares,  that  "  justice  requires, 
<*  that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  measured  out  in 
«  various  degrees,  according  to  the  various  circumstances  of 
"  particular  cases,  and  in  proportion  to  them."  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  turn  that  into  an  argument  against  the  Christian 
account  of  a  future  judgment,  which  is  really  its  glory,  and  a 
great  proof  of  its  truth,  viz.  that  men's  secret  actions,  and  even 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  shall  then  be  laid  open.  These 

*  Eolirgbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  498o  f  ibid;  p»  404, 
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are  things  that  lie  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  human  judicatories, 
and  yet  upon  these  it  is  that  the  morality  of  actions  doth  pro- 
perly depend.  If  therefore  there  be  no  account  to  be  given  of 
them  here  or  hereafter,  men's  best  or  worst  actions  or  disposi- 
tions will  go  unrewarded  or  unpunished,  which  is  the  highest 
absurdity,  supposing  there  is  a  Supreme  moral  Governor  or 
Judge.  But  according  to  the  account  given  us  in  the  Gospel, 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  the  hidden  springs  shall 
be  inquired  into,  from  whence  good  and  evil  actions  flow,  men 
shall  be  shewn  in  their  true  characters,  no  real  good  action 
shall  pass  unrewarded,  or  evil  one  unpunished ;  than  which 
nothing  can  possibly  have  a  greater  influence  to  engage  us  to 
exercise  a  constant  care  over  our  inward  temper,  and  our  out- 
ward conduct. 

Another  argument  he  makes  use  of,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  .of 
any  force,  bears  against  future  punishments  in  general :  it  is 
this :  that  «  reparation  and  terror  are  objects  essential  to  the 
**  constitution  of  human  justice.  But  what  does  that  justice 
"  require,  if  it  may  be  called  justice,  when  it  tends  neither  to 
"  reparation  nor  terror  *  ?"  He  acknowledges,  what  some  en- 
gaged in  the  same  cause  have  thought  fit  to  deny,  that  "  to 
"  reform  offenders  is  not  the  sole  nor  the  principal  end  of 
"  punishment.  Those  that  are  capital  must  have  some  other. 
"  The  criminal  is  executed  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  that  he 
"  may  do  some  good  by  the  terror  of  his  death.  The  prince 
"  that  should  punish  without  regard  to  reparation  or  terror, 
"  could  have  no  motive  to  punish  but  the  pleasure  of  punish- 
"  ing ;  which  no  spirit  but  that  of  anger,  vengeance,  or  cruel- 
"  ty,  can  inspire."  He  asks  therefore,  "  What  effects  can 
"  punishments  have,  when  the  system  of  human  government  is 
"  at  an  end,  the  state  of  probation  is  over,  when  there  is  no 
"  farther  means  for  reformation  of  the  wicked,  nor  reparation 
"  to  the  injured  by  those  who  injured  them,  and  when  the 
"  eternal  lots  of  all  mankind  are  cast,  and  terror  is  of  no  far- 
"  ther  use  -j-  ?"  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  terror  of 
the  future  punishment  is  of  great  use  in  this  present  state. 
The  proper  design  of  the  threatenings  of  future  punishment  is 
not  to  inflict  the  punishment,  but  to  prevent  the  wickedness, 
and  thereby  to  prevent  the  punishment.  But  when  once  thosf 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  r.  494,495.  f  Ibid,  p.  507,  508, 
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threatenings  are  denounced,  justice  and  truth,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  require  that  they  should  be  ordinarily 
executed  upon  those  who,  notwithstanding  those  threatenings, 
persist  in  their  wicked  courses.  For  if  it  were  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  that  though  these  threatenings  were  denounced,  jus- 
tice or  goodness  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  executed,  it  would 
be  the  same  thing  as  if  there  were  no  threatenings  at  all  j  since 
they  would  in  that  case  answer  no  purpose,  and  could  not  be 
said  to  be  so  much  as  in  terrorem.  But  besides  the  necessity 
there  is  that  such  punishments  should  be  threatened  here,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  order,  and  restraining  wickedness  among 
mankind,  even  in  this  present  state,  and  consequently,  that  they 
should  be  executed  hereafter  upon  those  that  have  incurred  the 
threatened  penalties,  of  what  use  the  execution  of  them  may. 
be  to  other  orders  of  beings  in  a  future  state,  to  inspire  an  ab- 
horrence of  sin,  and  a  fear  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  how  far 
the  influence  of  them  may  extend,  no  man  can  take  upon  him 
to  determine.  The  Scripture  intimates,  as  if  the  future  judg- 
ment were  to  be  transacted  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  in  the  view 
not  merely  of  the  whole  human  race,  but  of  other  orders  of  in- 
telligent beings.  Mention  is  often  made  of  great  numbers  of 
angels  as  present  on  that  occasion.  Those  punishments  may 
therefore  be  of  very  extensive  use,  for  any  thing  that  can  be 
proved  to  the  contrary,  for  promoting  the  general  good,  for  dis- 
playing the  evil  of  sin,  and  vindicating  the  majesty  of  the  di- 
vine laws  and  government,  and  may  serve  as  solemn  warnings 
to  the  intellectual  creation.  God  takes  no  pleasure  in  their 
torments,  as  such,  but  in  answering  the  great  ends  of  his  go- 
vernment, in  taking  the  properest  methods  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  whole,  in  the  exercise  and  display  of  his  own  infinite 
righteousness  and  purity,  in  separating  the  just  from  the  unjust, 
and  putting  a  visible  eternal  discrimination  between  the  obsti- 
nate opposers  of  his  authority  and  goodness,  and  those  who 
loved  and  served  him  in  sincerity. 

When  this  writer  reckoneth  reparation  among  the  ends  of  pu- 
nishment, he  seemeth  by  reparation  to  mean  only  the  repairing 
the  injuries  done  by  one  creature  to  another;  as  if  all  the  maligni- 
ty and  dement  of  sin  consisted  only  in  its  being  a  wrorg  dor.e 
to.  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  considered  or 
jpuiiished  at  all  as  an  offence  against  the  diviae  majesty,  and  £ 
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violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  universal  Lord.  But  this 
is  a  great  mistake.  Sin  is  indeed  a  great  evil,  considered  as  an 
offence  committed  against  our  fellow  creatures,  and  against  the 
true  dignity,  perfection,  and  happiness  of  our  own  natures,  and 
a  counteracting  the  proper  end  and  order  of  our  beings  $  but 
the  principal  part  of  its  malignity  is  its  being  an  insurrection  a- 
gainst  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  great  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  whom  We  owe  all  possible  subjection  and  obedience, 
an  opposing  our  wills  and  appetites  to  the  will  and  law  of  the 
Supreme,  the  basest  ingratitude  to  his  infinite  goodness,  a  cast-* 
ing  an  indignity  on  his  adorable  perfections,  and  on  the  wis- 
dom and  righteousness  of  his  government,  and  therefore  a 
breach  of  universal  order.  This  is  what  renders  sin  principally 
criminal  and  odious,  and  what  we  ought  to  have  a  chief  regard 
to  in  our  humble  confessions,  or  else  we  are  not  true  penitents. 
And  it  is  in  this  that  its  malignity  chiefly  consisteth,  as  God 
Would  have  us  abhor  it  principally  on  this  account,  so  it  is  on 
this  accoiiat  especially  that  he  punisheth  it ;  for  he  judgeth 
of  those  things  as  they  really  are.  If  the  greatest  evil  of  sin 
consisteth  in  its  being  an  offence  committed  against  the  divine 
majesty,  a  wilful  transgression  of  his  known  laws,  and  an  op- 
position to  his  authority  and  goodness ;  if  the  more  there  is  of 
this  in  any  sin,  the  more  heinous  its  guilt  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  j  if  this  carried!  an  infinitely  greater,  a  more  monstrous 
malignity  in  it,  than  its  being  merely  an  offence  against  crea- 
tures like  ourselves  ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  good  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  most  wise  and  righteous 
Governor  of  the  world,  in  punishing  sin,  hath  not  principally 
a  regard  to  that,  on  the  account  of  which  it  principally  de- 
Serveth  punishment.  It  is  true  that  God  cannot  be  really  hurt 
by  our  sins  and  vices,  not  beatified  by  our  obedience  and  our 
virtues.  But  this  is  only  owing  to  the  transcendent  excellence 
of  his  own  most  perfect  nature.  And  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  to  make  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  a  reason  why 
his  creatures  should  be  allowed  to  transgress  his  laws  with 
impunity.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  excellency  of  his 
nature  is,  the  greater  is  the  evil  of  sin  as  committed  against  his 
infinite  majesty  *,  and  that  very  perfection  of  his  ruture  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  not  to  hate 'ail  moral  evil.  For  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  an  eternal  love  of  order,  purity,  and  righteousness^ 
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is  necessarily  included  in  infinite  perfection.  And  how  shall 
he  shew  his  just  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  aversion  to  the  breach 
of  moral  order,  but  by  the  marks  and  effects  of  his  displeasure 
against  it,  that  is,  by  punishing  obstinate  presumptuous  trans- 
gressors ? 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  «  future  punishments  were  not  be- 
"  lieved  by  the  philosophers,  not  even  by  Plato  and  Pythag6- 
"  ras,  though  they  talked  of  them  *."  And  that  "  at  the 
"  coming  of  our  Saviour  they  were  generally  disregarded,  even 
"  by  the  vulgar."  If  this  were  so,  it  became  the  more  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  discovery,  and  set  it  in  a  clearer  and 
stronger  light,  since  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  mankind  to 
believe  it.  By  his  own  acknowledgment,  the  ablest  philosophers 
and  legislators  thought  so  ;  and  he  himself  frequently  owns  the 
great  usefulness  of  this  doctrine.  And  its  usefulness  is,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  in  conjunction  with  other  considerations, 
no  small  argument  of  its  truth. 

Having  considered  what  he  hath  offered  with  relation  to  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments  in  general,  I  shall  now  examine 
the  particular  objections  he  hath  urged  against  the  accounts 
given  of  them  in  the  Christian  revelation. 

He  observes,  that  "  had  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
«  punishments  been  more  general,  and  less  descriptive  ;  had 
"  future  punishments  been  represented,  like  the  rewards,  to  be 
"  simply  such  as  eye  never  saw,  nor  heard,  nor  the  heart  of 
"  man  could  conceive,  it  might  have  been  maintained  in  cre- 
«  dit,  and  have  had  an  universal  and  real  influence — perhaps  to 
"  the  great  advantage  of  religion.  But,  besides  the  absurdity 
«  of  supposing  that  God  inilicts  eternal  punishments  on  his 
«  creatures,  which  would  render  their  non-existence  infinitely 
"  preferable  to  their  existence  on  the  whole ;"  he  apprehends, 
that  "  an  air  of  ridicule  has  been  cast  on  this  doctrine  by  pre- 
"  serving  all  the  idle  tales  and  burlesque  images,  which  were 
"  propagated  in  those  days."  He  represents  it  as  "  nearly  re- 
«  sembling  the  imjthologia  de  inferis^  which  has  been  so  often 
«  laughed  at  J."  As  to  the  account  given  us  in  the  gospel 
of  the  future  reward,  it  is  incomparably  noble  and  excellent, 
and  not  quite  so  general  as  he  represents  it,  but  such  as  is  fit- 
ted to  raise  in  us  the  highest  ideas  of  the  felicity  and  perfec  - 

*  Bolingbroke's  VVotks,  vol.  v.  p   51:3.  "  f  Ibid.  p.  542. 
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tion  to  which  good  men  shall  be  raised  in  the  heavenly  world, 
The  descriptions  there  set  before  us  of  future  punishments  are 
general,  but  very  expressive.  And  the  burlesque  images  he 
speaks  of  are  awful  and  striking  representations,  designed  and 
fitted  to  convey  images  of  terror,  but  not  mixed  with  any  tri- 
fling or  ridiculous  circumstances,  like  the  poetical  tales  and 
fables  he  refers  to. 

But  what  he  seenis  to  lay  a  principal  stress  upon,  for  expos- 
ing the  Christian  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
is  this:  that  "  justice  requires  most  certainly  that  rewards  and 
"  punishments  should  be  measured  out  in  every  particular  case, 
"  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual. 
"  But  instead  of  this,  it  is  assured,  that  the  righteous  and  the 
'"  wicked  are  transported  into  heaven,  or  plunged  into  hell, 
cc  without  any  distinction  of  the  particular  cases  which  have 
"  been  so  solemnly  determined,  and  without  any  proportion 
*c  observed  between  the  various  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit 
e<  in  the  application  of  those  rewards  and  punishments  *." 
And  in  all  that  he  offers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixty-eighth 
of  his  Fragments  and  Essays,  he  proceeds  upon  this  supposition, 
that  "  the  greatest  and  least  degree  of  virtue  shall  be  reward- 
"  ed,  and  the  greatest  and  least  degree  of  vice  punished  alike  :" 
And  that  it  is  "  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  to  make  no  distinction 
"  of  persons  in  dissimilar  cases  f ."  And  again  he  urges,  that 
"  the  hypothesis  of  all  being  saved  alike,  or  damned  in  the 
«{  lump,  tends  to  destroy  little  by  little  all  those  impressions 
"  which  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  so  usefully  designed  to 
«  give  t." 

All  that  his  Lordship  here  offers,  depends  upon  a  great  mis- 
apprehension, or  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  on  this  head.  If  men  were  to  be  rewarded  and  pu- 
nished hereafter  only  collectively,  and  no  regard  had  to  indi- 
viduals, which  our  author  would  persuade  us  is  the  method  cf 
God's  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  this  present  state,  then 
it  might  be  admitted  that  men  are  saved  and  damned  only 
in  the  lump,  as  he  is  pleased  to  express  it.  But  this  is  not  the 
Scripture  representation  of  God's  proceedings  in  a  future  state. 
We  are  there  most  expressly  assured,  that  the  case  of  every 

*  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p,  495.         ^f  Ibid.  p.  49$.  f  Ibid.  p.  503- 
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individual  shall  be  examined  and  judged.  It  is  thus  that  our 
Lord,  who  is  to  be  cur  Judge,  represents  it :  he  tells  us,  that 
he  will  come  in  fris  glsry,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him,  and  then 
shall  he  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works,  Matth.  xvi.  27. 
St  Paul  expressly  declares,  that  God  will  render  to  evert/  man  ac- 
cording to  Jiis  deeds,  ^om.  ii.  6.  That  every  one  of  us  shall  give 
an  account  of  himself  to  God,  Rom.  xiv.  12.  That  we  must  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body*  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad,  C2  Cor.  v.  10.  That  every  mans  work  shall  be 
tried,  mid  made  manifest,  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  In  speaking  of  the  re- 
spective duties  of  masters  and  servants,  he  lets  them  know,  that 
the  meanest  shall  not  be  neglected,  but  shall  receive  a  proper 
reward  :  That  whatsoever  good  thing  a  man  doth,  the  same  shall  hf 
receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free :  But  he  that  doth 
wrong)  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done,  and  there  is 
no  respect  cf  persons  y  Eph.  vi.  8>  9.  Col.  iii.  25.  St  Peter  assureth 
us,  that  God,  without  respect  of  persons,  judgcth  according  to  every 
man's  work,  1  Pet.  i.  17.  Christ  is  introduced  as  declaring, 
/  am  he  wJiich  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts  ;  and  I  will  give  unto 
every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works,  Rev.  ii.  23.  And  in 
the  description  of  the  future  judgment,  Rev.  xx.  12.  to  shew 
the  exactness  of  that  judgment,  it  is  said,  that  the  books  were 
opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books  according  to  their  works.  And  it  is  repeated 
again,  ver.  15.  they  were  judged,  every  man  according  to  their 
works. 

From  these  several  passages  compared  together,  it  appears 
with  the  utmost  evidence,  that,  according  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  dispensing  future  retributions, 
the  rewards  and  punishments  shall  be  measured  out  in  every  parti- 
cular case,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual, 
which,  our  author  saith,  is  what  justice  requires.  It  is  therefore 
manifest,  that  what  is  there  said  concerning  that  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  must  be  understood  in  a  consistency 
with  the  making  an  exact  distribution  according  to  particular 
cases  and  circumstances  ;  and  that  the  general  representations 
there  made  of  heaven  as  a  state  of  future  happiness  to  the 
rigfit^tfus,  and  of  hell  as  a  state  of  future  punishment  to  the 
wicked,  mutt  be  so  taken  and  explained  as  to  comport  with  the 
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different  degrees  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  one  and  t6 
the  other  ;  and  not  as  if  all  good  men  were  to  be  raised  to  the 
same  degree  of  future  glory  and  happiness  ;  and  all  bad  men  to 
be  punished  with  the  same  degree  of  misery  ;  since  it  is  so  fre- 
quently and  expressly  declared,  that  God  will  then,  without 
respect  of  persons,  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds; 
and  that  every  man  shall  then  receive  according  to  what  he 
hath  done  in  the  body.  The  general  descriptions  of  that  future 
glory  are  indeed  sublime  and  noble,  and  represent  h  in  a  most 
attractive  view.  And  it  was  proper  it  should  be  so.  They 
set  before  us  a  happiness  beyond  imagination,  great  and  glo- 
rious, the  more  effectually  to  animate  us  to  a  patient  continu* 
ance  in  well-doing.  And  it  is  signified,  that  it  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture, so  transcendently  great  and  excellent,  as  vastly  to  exceed 
what  any  of  the  human  race  could  in  strictness  of  justice  have 
deserved.  For  the  obedience  of  the  best  of  men  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  mixed  with  many  defects ;  and  therefore  that  eternal 
life  and  happiness  is  represented  as  thegT/?  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  That  reward  is  the  effect  of  free  sovereign  grace  and 
goodness.  And  therefore  none  can  find  fault,  if  the  glory  and 
happiness  which  shall  be  conferred  upon  good  men  hereafter 
be  above  what  they  could  be  said  to  have  strictly  merited.  But 
though  the  very  lowest  degree  of  reward  and  happiness 
in  that  future  state  shall  be  far  superior  to  what  the  best 
of  men  could  $ave  pretended  to  have  challenged,  as  in  strict* 
ness  of  justice  due  to  his  merits,  yet  God  shall  so  order  it, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  righteousness,  that  there  shall  be 
an  admirable  proportion  observed  in  giving  different  degrees 
of  glory,  according  to  the  different  proficiencies  men  had  made 
in  real  goodness  during  their  state  of  trial.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  to  this  purpose,  than  our  Saviour's  determination,  iu 
the  parable  of  the  pounds,  Luke  xix.  12,  20.  where  he  repre- 
sents higher  honours  and  rewards  conferred  upon  some  than 
upon  others,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  useful- 
ness, and  the  different  improvements  they  had  made  of  what 
•was  committed  to  them.  And  in  the  blessings  he  pronounceth 
upon  those  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  he 
plainly  intimates,  that  they  should  be  distinguished  with  a 
higher  reward  in  heaven  than  many  others,  in  proportion  to 
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their  greater  sufferings  and  services.  And  in  general  he  de- 
clares, that  in  his  Fatness  house,  are  many  mansions  ,-  which  sup- 
poses that  there  shall  be  different  abodes  provided  for  good 
men  in  that  future  world,  into  which  they  shall  be  distributed, 
each  of  them  happy  hi  their  several  Ways,  and  each  contented 
with  the  lot  assigned  them.  But  nowhere  are  we  particularly 
told,  what  shall  be  the  lowest  degree  of  happiness  and  reward 
which  shall  be  conferred  on  the  lowest  degrees  of  real  virtue 
and  righteousness,  nor  would  such  a  discovery  be  of  any  use 
to  mankind,  or  answer  any  valuable  purpose. 

As  to  future  punishments,  in  the  inflicting  of  these  the  strict- 
est regard  shall  be  had  to  the  rules  of  justice,  so  that  r,o  man 
shall  be  punished  beyond  his  demerits.  This  incontestably  fol- 
lows from  the  frequent  declarations  that  are  made,  and  which 
have  been  already  produced,  that  God  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds,  without  respect  of  persons.  But  be- 
sides these  general  declarations,  there  are  several  passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  designed  to  shew,  that  there  shall  be  a  re- 
markable difference  made  between  some  bad  men  and  others 
in  the  punishments  inflicted  on  them  :  and  that  in  the  inflicting 
these  punishments,  a  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  different  ag- 
gravations of  their  crimes.  This  is  what  our  Lord  plainly  sig- 
nifies, when  he  declares  with  great  solemnity,  that  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment*, 
that  is,  for  the  most  profligate  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  than 
for  those  that  obstinately  rejected  and  abused  the  gospel-offers 
of  mercy  and  salvation,  and  who  go  on  in  an  obstinate  course 
of  presumptuous  si,n  and  disobedience,  in  opposition  to  the  clear- 
est light  and  most  glorious  advantages.  And  again,  he  declares, 
that  that  servant  'who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  him* 
self,  neither  did  according  to  his  'will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of 
stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  For  unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required :  and  to  whom  men 
have  committed  much,  cf  him  will  they  ask  the  more,  Luke  xii.  4*7, 
48.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  it  is  from  this  representation, 
that  among  those  who  shall  be  punished  in  a  future  state, 
great  difference  shall  be  made  in  the  degrees  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  them,  according  to  their  different  demerits  -,  and  that 
an  exact  consideration  shall  be  had  of  their  several  cases,  and 
an  equitable  proportion  shall  t>e  observed,  and  all  proper  al- 
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lowances  made.  The  general  descriptions  therefore  of  these 
future  punishments  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  consistency  with 
supposing  a  very  great  difference  made  between  some  and  o- 
thers  in  the  degrees  of  their  punishment.  In  these  general  de- 
scriptions, the  strongest  images  of  terror  are  made  use  of,  and 
it  is  highly  proper  it  should  be  so.  The  punishments  are  de- 
scribed in  their  highest  degree,  as  they  shall  be  inflicted  on  the 
most  obstinate  and  heinous  offenders.  No  where  are  we  par- 
ticularly told  what  shall  be  the  lowest  degree  of  punishment 
which  shall  be  inflicted  in  that  future  world  ;  nor  what  that 
State  of  vice  and  guilt  is  which  shall  subject  men  to  the  least 
punishment.  Such  declarations  could  answer  no  good  end, 
and  would  probably  be  abused.  It  is  more  wisely  done  to  leave 
that  matter  in  general  expressions ;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
us,  that  every  man  shall  be  punished  in  a  strict  proportion  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  crime. 

A  due  consideration  of  this  will,  in  a  great  measure,  obviate 
the  principal  objections  this  author  hath  urged  against  the  eter- 
nal duration  of  that  future  punishment  which  depend  princi- 
pally upon  this  supposition,  that  all  shall  be  alike  subjected  to 
the  most  extreme  degree  of  torment  and  misery,  and  so  shall 
continue  for  ever :  whereas  if  it  be  considered,  that  there  shall 
be  a  great  difference  made  between  some  and  others,  in  that  fu- 
ture world  ;  that  the  state  of  some  shall  be  tolerable,  compared 
with  that  of  others  ;  and  that  every  man's  case  shall  be  consi- 
dered, and  his  condition  wisely  and  exactly  proportioned  to 
what  he  had  deserved  ;  on  this  supposition,  whatever  the  dura- 
tion of  it  is  supposed  to  be,  it  is  still  just. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  remarkable 
passage  of  this  writer  in  relation  to  this  present  subject.  He 
says,  "  he  could  easily  persuade  himself,  that  the  mercy  ot 
"  God  pardons  the  offenders  who  amend,  consistently  with  his 
"  justice :  for  else,  as  all  men  offend,  all  men  would  b^  pun- 
"  ished  j  and  that  his  goodness  may  carry  on  the  work  his 
«  mercy  has  begun,  and  place  such  as  are  the  objects  of  both 
«  in  a  state  where  they  will  be  exempt,  perhaps  eternally  from 
"  all  natural,  and,  as  much  as  finite  creatures  can  be,  from  all 
u  moral  evil.  He  could  persuade  himself,  that  they  who  are 
"  the  objects  of  neither,  and  are  not  therefore  pardoned,  re- 
"  main,  if  they  do  remain,  excluded  from  the  happiness  of  the 
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"  others,  and  reduced  to  a  forlorn  state.  Some  such  hypo- 
"  thesis,  where  no  certainty  is  to  be  had,  I  could  admit,"  says 
he,  fc  as  probable,  because  it  contradicts  none  of  the  dirine 
"  attributes,  sets  none  of  them  at  variance,  nor  breaks  their 
"  harmony."  Here  he  supposes  it  to  be  a 'probable  hypothesis, 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  divine  attributes,  not  only 
that  some  men,  who  are  the  proper  objects  of  the  divine  good- 
ness and  mercy,  may  continue  eternally  in  a  happy  state  exempt 
from  all  evil ;  but  that  others,  who  by  their  conduct  have  ren- 
dered themselves  not  the  proper  objects  of  the  divine  mercy> 
may  be  debarred  from  pardon,  and  may  remain,  whilst  they  do 
remain,  and  consequently  may  remain  eternally,  supposing  them 
to  continue  in  eternal  existence,  excluded  from  that  happiness 
which  the  others  enjoy,  and  reduced  to  a  forlorn  state.  If 
therefore  we  be  assured  by  a  well- attested  revelation*  that  this 
shall  really  be  the  case,  he  ought  not  to  object  against  it. 

But  he  urges,  that  "  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  our  state  of 
"  probation  ends  with  this  present  life,  and  that  judgment  will  b& 
"  determined  by  what  we  have  done  in  this  state.—  And  that  a 
"  virtue  or  wickedness  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  should  be  rewarded 
"  with  eternal  happiness,  or  punished  with  eternal  misery  *" 
The  objection  that  is  drawn  from  the  disproportion  that  is  between 
the  duration  of  the  state  of  trial,  and  the  eternity  that  is  to 
succeed  it,  might  be  made>  whatever  we  suppose  the  continu- 
ance of  the  time  of  trial  to  be.  But  the  shortness  of  this  state 
of  trial  furnisheth  a  powerful  consideration  to  engage  us  to  im- 
prove it.  And  very  probably,  if  it  were  ordinarily  much  longer 
than  it  is,  the  condition  of  mankind  might  be  worse,  in  the 
present  corrupt  state  of  the  human  nature,  than  it  noW  is ;  as 
the  length  of  men's  lives  before  the  flood  probably  contributed 
to  the  wickedness  that  so  much  abounded.  The  argument 
therefore,  as  far  as  there  is  any  weight  in  it,  holdeth  against 
the  supposing  any  state  of  trial  at  all,  of  whatever  continuance. 
But  do  we  know  enough  of  the  measures  and  designs  of  the 
divine  government,  to  be  able  to  pronounce,  that  it  may  not 
be  worthy  of  God,  as  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  to 
appoint  to  his  reasonable  creatures  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline, 
and  to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  behaviour  in  such  a 

*  BolingWic*.  Works,  vol   v.  p,  4S3,  o04,.505. 
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state,  and  let  them  know,  that  if  they  obstinately  persist  in 
their  rebellion  and  disobedience,  he  will  at  length  shut  up  his 
grace  from  them,  and  they  shall  be  excluded  from  that  glory 
and  felicity,  with  which  he  would  have  bountifully  rewarded 
their  perseverance  in  a  course  of  piety  and  virtue  during  the 
time  of  trial  allotted  them  ?  It  may  be  left  to  impartial  reason, 
whether  this  constitution  would  not  be  more  wisely  ordained, 
and  more  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue  and  good 
order  in  the  world,  and  to  repress  vice  and  wickedness,  than 
to  set  no  bounds  at  all  to  the  offers  of  his  mercy,  and  to  assure 
them,  that  let  them  behave  ever  so  wickedly  and  presumptu- 
ously, and  abuse  and  reject  all  the  methods  of  his  grace,  yet 
still  after  they  leave  this  world,  and  at:  any  other  time  through- 
out eternity,  whenever  they  repent,  they  shall  be  forgiven,  and 
even  restored  to  favour,  and  raised  to  glory  and  felicity  ? 
Would  this  be  a  rule  of  government  worthy  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom, or  fit  to  be  published  throughout  the  whole  intellectual 
world  ? 

As  reason  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  an- 
$wering  the  great  ends  of  moral  government,  that  punishments 
should  be  denounced  against  the  obstinate  transgressors  of  the 
divine  Jaws,  so  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  to  creatures 
designed  for  an  immortal  existence,  the  threatening  of  none 
but  temporary  punishments  would  be  sufficient  j  especially  if 
they  apprehended  that  they  should  outlive  those  punishments  for 
infinite  ages  in  bliss  and  glory.  It  certainly  becometh  us,  in 
pur  inquiries  concerning  such  matters  as  these,  to  proceed  with 
great  modesty,  since  We  cannot  pretend  of  ourselves  to  be  pro- 
per judges  of  what  the  governing  xvisdom  and  righteousness  of 
the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  universe  doth  require,  and  what  is 
most  worthy  of  God,  and  most  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  which 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  interests  of  particular 
Beings. 

To  consider  the  sentence  which  shall  pass  upon  bad  men  at 
the  great  day  of  judgment,  as  final  and  irreversible  ;  and  that 
nfter  this  there  shall  be  no  fresh  offers  of  grace  and  mercy,  but 
I  they  shall  continue  under  the  effects  of  that  sentence  during 
the  whole  of  their  existence  $  is  certainly  a  consideration  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  must  needs  have  a  wonderful  weight 
to  engage  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  present  state  of  trial 
allotted  us,  and  to  hy  hold  on  the  offers  of  salvation  that  are 
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now  made  to  us  upon  the  reasonable  terms  of  the  new  cove- 
nant. Whereas,  if  we  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  there 
were  to  be  new  states  of  trial,  new  seasons  and  offers  of  grace, 
after  the  general  judgment,  it  would  greatly  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  the  motives  drawn  from  the  threatenings  of  future 
punishment.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  constitution  which 
can  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
equity  of  the  divine  government.  For  as  to  the  exclusion  from 
the  heavenly  felicity,  which  shall  be  a  considerable  part  of  that 
future  punishment,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  expecting, 
that  those  who  now  reject  the  divine  grace  and  mercy  should 
ever  be  admitted  to  that  transcendent  bliss  and  glory,  which 
God  hath  been  pleased  of  his  own  free  and  rich  goodness  to 
promise  to  the  righteous,  and  which  no  man  could  pretend  tp 
challenge  as  in  strictness  of  justice  due  to  him.  Nor  is  it  any 
impeachment  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  to  leave  ob- 
stinate sinners  during  the  whole  course  of  their  existence  under 
that  part  of  the  punishment  which  ariseth  from  the  stinging 
reflections  of  their  own  guilty  consciences,  or  from  the  natural 
effects  of  their  wickedness  and  bad  temper  of  mind.  And 
whatever  farther  punishments  there  may  be  more  directly  and 
immediately  inflicted  by  the  divine  hand,  we  may  be  sure  they 
shall  be  in  such  measures  and  proportions  to  each  individual, 
as  never  to  exceed  the  demerit  of  their  crimes. 

What  has  been  said  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  strange  re- 
presentation this  author  is  pleased  to  make  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  future  punishments  :  That  "  such  a  proceeding  can 
"  be  ascribed  to  no  principle,  but  to  the  revenge  of  a  being, 
"  who  punishes  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power,  and  merely  for 
€<  the  pleasure  of  punishing,  and  without  any  regard  to  justice, 
"  creatures  who  did  not  offend  him,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
ts  offending  him  ;  creatures  who  had  free-will,  and  made 
"  wrong  elections ;  creatures  who  might  plead,  in  mitigation 
"  of  their  punishments,  their  frailties,  their  passions,  the  im- 
"  perfections  of  their  natures,  and  the  numerous  temptations  to 
"  which  they  stood  exposed  *."  This  representation  is  unjust 
in  every  article.  The  tendency  of  it  is  plainly  this  :  to  apologize 
for  sin,  and  to  diminish  the  evil  of  it.  And  what  good  can  be 
proposed  by  this,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
*  Eolinghroke's  Works,  vol.  v  p.  518. 
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trary  to  the  honour  of  God,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  moral  world,  than  to  endeavour  to  make 
men  entertain  slight  thoughts  of  the  evil  of  sin.  To  what 
purpose  is  it  to  say,  that  sinners  do  not  offend  God  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  offending  him  ?  If  they  do  it  for  the  pleasure 
of  gratifying  their  own  corrupt  inclinations  and  appetites, 
which  they  oppose  and  prefer  to  the  most  wise  and  holy  will 
and  law  of  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe,  is  not  this  a 
very  heinous  guilt  ?  Their  having  free-will,  and  making  wrong 
elections,  when  it  was  in  their  choice  to  have  done  otherwise, 
though  mentioned  here  in  mitigation  of  their  guilt,  is  a  great 
aggravation  of  their  crime,  and  an  abuse  of  their  reason  and 
liberty,  which  are  amongst  the  noblest  gifts  of  God.  To  plead 
passions  and  temptations,  is  an  excuse,  which,  if  admitted, 
may  serve  to  apologize  for  the  greatest  crimes.  But  they  are 
not  allowed  by  any  wise  human  judicatories  as  a  reason  for 
exempting  those  that  transgress  the  laws  from  the  penalties  to 
which  their  transgressions  had  exposed  them.  And  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  himself  has  elsewhere  very  properly  observed,  that 
those  very  persons  who  pretend  that  inclinations  cannot  be  re- 
strained, and  who  speak  most  of  the  power  of  the  appetites 
and  passions,  can  resist  and  controul  them,  when  any  evident 
interest,  or  contrary  inclination,  leads  them  to  do  so  *.  And, 
as  to  any  transgressions  that  may  properly  be  called  frailties 
and  infirmities,  and  which  have  little  of  the  will  in  them,  the 
wise  and  just  Ruler  of  the  world  will  no  doubt  make  all  the 
allowances  that  equity  can  demand. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments  is  so  far  from  furnishing  a  just  objection  a- 
gainst  the  divine  original  of  the  gospfcl  revelation,  that,  if  rightly 
considered,  it  yiekleth  a  noble  evidence  of  its  usefulness  and 
truth.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  any  thing  more 
solemn  and  affecting,  and  better  fitted  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  human  mind,  than  the  representation  given  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  future  judgment.  The  whole  hu- 
man race  convened  before  the  sovereign  universal  Judge,  in- 
numerable myriads  of  holy  angels  attending,  the  judicial  pro- 
cess carried  on  with  the  greatet  solemnity,  a  strict  and  impartial 

*  See  his  Lettirs  on  the  Study  afcd  Vfe  of  Kiftory,  let.  Hi*  fcft.  1. 
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inquiry  made,  the  most  hidden  actions  brought  to  light,  and 
the  v? ry  secrets  of  the  heart  laid  open,  and  all  followed  by 
eternal  retributions.  It  seemeth  plain  from  our  Saviour's  man- 
ner of  representing  things,  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of 
gre^t  importance,  that  sinners  should  have  no  hope  or  expecta- 
tion given  them  of  obtaining  mercy  and  salvation,  if  they  per- 
sisted to  the  end  of  this  present  life  in  a  course  of  impenitence, 
presumptuous  sin,  and  disobedience.  He  no  where  giveth  the 
least  intimation,  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future 
siute  shall  have  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  he  still  speaketh  of 
k  in  terms,  which,  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the  ex- 
pressions, seem  to  signify  that  it  shall  be  of  a  perpetual  dura- 
tion, without  adding  any  thing  to  qualify  those  expressions. 
And  for  any  persons  to  flatter  themselves,  that  God  may  in  his 
absolute  sovereignty  .dispense  with  the  rigour  of  his  threaten- 
ings,  and  to  depend  upon  such  an  expectation,  would  be  an 
extreme  folly,  when  the  plain  tenor  of  the  revelation  seems  to 
go  the  other  way. 

I  have  now  finished  the  design  I  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
defend  natural  and  revealed  religion  against  the  attacks  made 
upon  both  by  this  very  confident  and  assuming  author.  In 
the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  principally  confined  my- 
self to  the  reasoning  part  of  his  Lordship's  works,  as  far  as  re- 
ligion is  concerned,  and  have  not  willingly  overlooked  any 
thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  argument.  But  I  have  not 
attempted  to  follow  him  in  several  of  those  excursions  which 
seem  to  have  been  principally  intended  to  shew  the  variety  of 
his  reading,  of  which  it  must  be  owned  there  is  a  great  ap- 
pearance, though  I  cannot  say  he  has  given  many  proofs  of  his 
haying  maturely  digested  it.  Several  things  there  are  in  his 
scheme  of  metaphysics,  and  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  which  might  be  justly 
animadverted  upon,  though  it  will  not  be  denied  that  some  of 
his  observations  on  these  heads  are  just  and  curious.  But  as  a 
distinct  examination  of  them  would  have  very  much  enlarged 
this  work,  which  is  already  longer  than  I  at  first  intended,  or 
than  I  would  have  wished  it  to  be,  I  have  chosen  to  omit  them  : 
for  the  same  reason  I  have  taken  no  particular  notice  of  the 
reflections  ne  has  occasionally  cast  upon-  the  ancient  fathers 
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of  the  Christian  Church,  and  upon  the  body  of  the  primitive 
Christians  *,  of  whom  he  has  made  a  most  injurious,  represen- 
tation, and  has  in  effect  justified  the  persecutions  raised  by  the 
heathens  against  them.  He  fells  us,  that  "  their  clergy  were, 
«  under  pretence  of  religion,  a  very  lawless  tribe. — That  they 
«  broke  the  laws  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  instigated 
c<  others  to  break  them  by  popular  insurrections  against  the  au- 
«  thority  of  magistrates,  and  by  tumults  and  riots,  in  which 
*  they  insulted  the  established  religion  of  the  empire. — And 
«  he  believes  the  list  of  the  martyrs  consisted  more  of  those 
"  who  suffered  for  breaking  the  peace,  than  of  those  who  suf- 
«  fered  quietly  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  f ."  Such  is  the 
charge  he  has  thought  fit  to  bring  against  a  worthy  and  peace- 
able body  of  men  (for  so  the  primitive  Christians  generally 
were),  whose  innocent  and  virtuous  behaviour  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  some  of  their  pagan  adversaries  themselves. 

You  will  observe,  that  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  except 
where  the  argument  led  to  it,  passed  over  the  bitter  sarcasms 
he  so  frequently  throws  out  against  the  Christian  divines., 


*  As  a  fpecinnen  how  ready  our  author  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  flighted  appear- 
ances  for  carting  a  flur  upon  the  ancient  fathers  and  primitive  Chriftians,  I 
Would  observe,  that  after  mentioning  the  Gnoftics,  and  their  pretences,  he  adds, 
that  "  the  orthodox  grew  in  time  as  much  Gnoftics  as  others  ;  and  we  fee  that 
"  the  church  of  Alexandria  thought  it  neceflary  to  be  fo,  in  order  to  be  truly 
"  religious  §."  He  is  fo  fond  of  this  thought,  that  he  afterwards  repeateth  it, 
and  talks  of  the  "  heretics  affuming  the  pompous  title  of  Gnoftics,  and  defpifing 
"  the  firft  preachers  of  Christianity,  as  ignorant  and  illiterate  men  :  And  that 
"  Clement  of  Alexandria  maintained,  that  to  be  a  good  Chriftian  jt  was  neceflary 
"  to  be  a  good  Gnofticj|."  It  would  be  hard  to  produce  an  inftance  cf  greater 
difingenuity  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  here  guilty  of,  and  it  can  fcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  that  he  was  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  he  fenfible  of  it.  The  word  Gnofllc 
properly  fignifies  a  man  of  knowledge.  Some  corrnpters  of  Christianity  in  the 
primitive  times,  who  made  high  pretences  to  extraordinary  knowledge,  afTumed 
that  title  to  themfelves.  And  becaufe  Clement  defcribes  the  true  Gnoftics 
io  oppofition  to  the  falfe,  to  (hew  that  this  name,  in  which  thofe  heretics  gloried 
belonged  in  its  juft  fenfeonly  to  the  true  Chriftian  :  therefore  he  and  the  orthodox 
Chriftians  were  Gnoftics,  i.  e.  of  the  fame  principles  and  practices  with  that  ie& 
which  they  condemned.  It  may  be  fafely  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  fair*' 
Jiefs  of  fuch  a  conduct. 

f  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  434. 

f  Lord  BolingbrokSs  Worli,  vol.  iv.  p.  336.  jj  Ibid  iv.  p.  4S& 
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They  have  the  honour  to  be  reviled  and  insulted  in  every  work 
that  is  designed  against  revealed  religion.  But  it  must  be 
owned,  that  his  Lordship  has  in  obloquy  and  reproach  far  ex- 
ceeded all  that  have  gone  before  him.  He  has  found  out  what 
the  world  did  not  know  before,  that  the  divines  are  in  a  formed 
alliance  and  confederacy  with  the  atheists  against  God  and  his 
providence,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  such  dangerous  enemies 
to  religion  as  the  former. 

I  have  not  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  any  distinct  notice 
of  the  long  account  he  has  given  in  his  fourth  essay,  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  upon  the  civil  power,  and 
the  several  steps  by  which  those  encroachments  were  carried 
on,  especially  in  the  times  of  the  papal  usurpation.  He  has 
advanced  little  on  these  heads  that  can  be  called  new,  or  which 
had  not  been  observed  by  others  before  him.  And  we  have 
his  Lordship's  own  acknowledgment  frequently  repeated,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  chargeable  on  true  original  Christianity. 
It  would  therefore  be  very  disingenuous,  to  turn  that  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  has  been  only  ow- 
ing to  a  gross  abuse  and  corruption  of  it,  a  corruption  which 
was  plainly  foretold  in  the  sacred  writings,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  impossible  for  any  human  sagacity  to  foresee  it. 

He  frequently  exclaims  against  artificial  theology,  and  com- 
plains of  the  profane  mixtures  which  have  been  brought  into 
the  Christian  religion,  by  the  subtilties  of  a  vain  philosophy, 
and  by  idle  traditions.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there 
has  often  been  too  much  ground  for  such  complaints.  And  to 
endeavour  to  separate  pure  uncorrupted  Christianity,  as  taught 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  from  debasing  mixtures  and  the 
corrupt  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it,  is  undoubtedly  a 
noble  and  useful  work,  and,  when  properly  performed,  is  do- 
ing a  real  service  to  Christianity,  and  tendeth  to  establish  the 
credit  of  it,  and  to  promote  its  sacred  interests.  But  such 
writers  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  are  certainly  the  unfittest  persons 
in  the  world  to  undertake  it : 

Non  tali  aitxilio,  nee  defensoribits  istis} 
Tempus  eget. 
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Instead  of  promoting  the  good  work  of  reformation,  and  of 
contributing  to  restore  religion  in  its  primitive  purity,  they 
bring  a  disgrace  upon  those  who  would  in  good  earnest  attempt 
it,  and  furnish  the  patrons  of  those  corruptions  with  a  plausible 
pretence  for  reproaching  and  misrepresenting  such  persons,  as 
having  an  ill  intention  against  Christianity  itself,  and  as  serving 
the  cause  of  deists  and  infidels. 

His  Lordship  charges  the  mischiefs  which  have  befallen  the 
Christian  Church  as  having  been  chiefly  owing  to  this :  That 
«  the  pure  word  of  God  neither  is,  nor  has  been  the  sole  crite- 
"  rion  of  orthodoxy  *."  He  asserts,  that  "  no  human  autho- 
«  rity  can  supply  or  alter,  much  less  improve,  what  the  Son 
«  of  God  came  on  earth  to  reveal  f ."  He  says,  that  "  divines 
«  should  return  to  the  gospel,  as  philosophers  have  returned 
"  to  nature,  and  presume  to  dogmatize  no  farther  than  the 
"  plain  import  of  it  will  justify  J."  And  here  he  recommends 
it  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  remove  the  scandals  arising  from 
the  dissentions  among  Christians,  that  the  Christian  divines 
«  should  be  content  to  explain  what  they  understand,  to  adore 
"  what  they  understand  not,  and  to  leave  in  mystery  all  that 
«  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  left  so  §." 

These  advices,  considered  in  themselves,  might  have  been 
thought  to  proceed  from  a  good  and  friendly  intention.  But 
every  thing  is  suspected  that  comes  from  such  a  hand.  Yet  a 
real  friend  to  Christianity  will  know  how  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  admonitions  and  reproofs,  even  when  given  by  an  enemy. 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  observation :  That  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  purity 
and  simplicity,  will  be  ever  able  to  stand  its  ground  against  all 
the  assaults  of  the  most  subtile  and  most  malicious  adversaries* 
It  hath  a  dignity  and  excellence  in  it,  which  hath  often  extort- 
ed favourable  acknowledgments  even  from  those  who  have  ap* 
peared  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  against  it,  of  which  we  have 
a  remarkable  instance  in  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke.  And  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  more  any  thinking  man  considered  it  with 
a  free  and  unprejudiced  mind,  the  more  he  will  admire  it, 
and  will  be  the  more  convinced  of  its  truth  and  excellence, 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  448»  f  Ibid.  p.  627. 

|  Ibid.  p.  449.  $  Ibid.  p.  629, 
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and  of  its  divine  original.  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  join  with 
me  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  that  this  holy  religion  may  be 
more  universally  diffused,  that  it  may  be  made  known  to  those 
who  know  it  not,  and  that  where  it  is  known  and  professed, 
it  may  have  more  of  the  happy  effects  which  it  is  so  well  fitted 
to  produce. 

I  am, 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  and-  affectionately  yours, 

LELA-NB* 


1ET.  XXXIV.  LORD  BOLINGBROKE.  l 

LETTER     XXXIV. 

SIR, 

HpHE  foregoing  Letter  finished  the  observations  I  had  made 
"""    on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  posthumous  works.     In  the  course 
of  those  observations,  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  references 
to  a  small  treatise  I  had  published  before,  intitled,  Reflections  on 
the  late  Lord  Bolingbrokeys  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History  > 
which  was  the  first  of  his  Lordship's  writings  in  which  he  had 
appeared  in  an  avowed  opposition  to  the  Christian  cause.    And 
it  having  been  thought  proper  to  reprint  those  Reflections,  I 
was  advised  by  you  and  other  friends  to  insert  them  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  View  of  the  Deistical  Writer s>  lately  published, 
as  they  bear  a  near  affinity  to  the  subjects  there  treated  of,  and 
might  render  that  part  which  relates  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  more 
complete.    For  the  same  reasons,  these  Reflections  are  retained 
in  this  new  edition  of  the  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers ,  and  are 
here  subjoined  4o  the  observations  on  the  late  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  posthumous  works.     But  whereas  in  the  two  first  edi- 
tions of  those  Reflections,  besides  the  remarks  which  were 
made  upon  those  passages  in  his  Lordship's  Letters  that  relate 
to  Christianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures,   there   were  -several 
things  added  of  a  political  nature,  and  which  were  designed  to 
examine  and  detect  his  Lordship's  misrepresentations ;  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  this  edition,  it  was  thought  proper  not  to  in- 
termix any  thing  of  a  political  nature,  which  would  not  be  so 
well  suited  to  the  design  of  the  present  work.     For  this  rea- 
son, whereas  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  these  Reflec- 
tions,  it  was  proposed  to  distribute   the   remarks   into   three 
heads,  the  third  of  which  related  to  the  severe  reflections  Lord 
Bolingbroke  had  made  upon  the  consequences  of  the  late  Re- 
volution, and  the  state  of  things  under  the  present  establish- 
ment ;  this  third  head,  which  in  those  editions  reached  from 
p.  133  to  p.  166,  is  omitted.     But  there  are  additions  and  im- 
provements made  in  other  parts  of  these  Reflections  -,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  relates  to  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noak 
upon  Canaan^  which,  jn  the  opinion  of  some  judicious  friends, 
v.ras  not  so  fully  considered  before  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
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This  addition  was  drawn  up,  as  you  know,  some  time  ago, 
and  sent  over  in  order  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of 
these  Reflections,  before  I  saw  Dr  Newton's  accurate  disserta- 
tion on  this  subject,  in  his  excellent  Dissertations  upon  Prophecy^ 
which  came  but  very  lately  into  my  hands.  It  will  now  pro- 
bably be  thought  not  so  necessary ;  but  I  have  chosen  to  let  it 
stand  as  it  was  first  drawn  up,  because  it  may  possibly  not  be 
without  its  use,  and  will  tend  to  render  the  Reflections  on  Lord 
Bolingbroke' s  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History  more  com- 
plete. The  method  I  have  pursued  is  something  different  from 
Dr  Newton's.  He  seems  to  incline  to  think  there  is  a  defect 
in  the  Hebrew  copies.  But  I  choose  to  defend  the  passage  ac- 
cording to  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  copies^  which  is 
followed  by  almost  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  by  our 
own  translators. 

The  Preface  to  the  Reflections  is  somewhat  long  ;  but  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  omit  it,  as  it  contains  several  things, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  whose  judgment  I  regard,  may 
£e  as  useful  as  any  part  of  those  Reflections. 
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PREFACE. 


LTHOUGH  no  man  needs  to  make  an  apology 
for  using  his  best  endeavours  in  defence  of  our 
common  Christianity,  when  it  is  openly  attacked  ;  yet 
as  my  engaging  again  in  this  cause,  after  having  done 
it  on  some  former  occasions,  might  have  an  appear- 
ance of  too  much  forwardness,  it  was  with  some  re- 
luctance that  I  was  persuaded  to  undertake  it.  What 
had  great  weight  with  me,  was  the  judgment  and  ad- 
vice of  a  person  of  great  worth  *,  of  whose  sincere 
friendship  I  have  had  many  proofs,  and  whom  I 
greatly  honour  for  his  truly  Christian  and  candid 
spirit,  as  well  as  his  zeal  for  our  holy  religion.  He 
urged,  that  it  was  highly  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
contempt  and  abuse  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon 
Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  writer  of 
so  great  name,  and  whose  specious  insinuations,  and 
confident  assertions,  might  probably  make  disadvan- 
tageous impressions  upon  minds  too  well  prepared 
to  receive  them.  And,  as  he  had  not  then  heard  that 
any  other  had.  undertaken  it,  or  intended  to  do  so, 
he  thought  my  drawing  up  Remarks  on  these  Let- 
ters, which  had  made  so  much  noise,  might  be  of 
some  use.  This  determined  me  to  attempt  it ;  and 
how  far  what  is  now  offered  is  fitted  to  answer  the 
intention,  musJ  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Public.  I  am  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  one  is  un- 
der in  appearing  against  a  writer  of  so  distinguished  a 
character  as  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

*The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Wilson,  Rector  of  Walbrook,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster.  * 
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H» 

His  Lordship's  admirers  will  no  doubt  expect,  that 
a  proper  decent  respect  should  be  paid  to  his  great  a- 
hilities  and  talents,  as  well  as  quality.  This  I  readi- 
ly acknowledge:  but  there  is  certainly  a  still  greater 
regard  due  to  the  honour  of  Christianity,  which  he 
hath  unworthily  insulted.  However,  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  had,  that  care  has  been  taken  not  to  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  decency,  or  to  push  the  charge  a- 
gainst  him  farther  than  his  own  words  give  just 
ground  lor;  and  that  angry  and  reproachful  expres- 
sions have  not  been  made  use  of,  even  where  there 
seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  provocation  given. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  from  a  person  of  his 
Lordship's  genius,  and  who  seems  fond  of  saying 
tilings  which  had  not  been  insisted  upon  before,  that 
when  he  thought  fit  to  appear  against  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Christian  religion,  lie 
would  have  managed  the  argument  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  to  greater  advantage,  than  had  been  done 
by  others  in  the  same  cause  before  him.  But  I  do  not 
find,  that,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  penetration,  he 
hath  advanced  any  thing  on  the  argument,  that  can 
be  properly  called  a  new  discovery  ;  or  that  he  hath 
given  any  additional  force  to-  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  by  others,  and  to  which  sufficient 
answers  have  been  made. 

In  that  part  of  his  Letters,  in  which  he  attempteth 
to  expose  the  Scripture  history  as  false  and  uncer- 
tain, there  are  several  things  thrown  in,  which  seem 
rather  calculated  to  shew  his  Lordship's  reading,  than 
to  answer  the  main  design  he  appears  to  have  had  in 
view.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point  to 
some  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  he  hath  fallen  into. 
But  I  have  chosen,  for  the  most  part,  to  pass  them 
by,  and  confine  myself  to  those  things  that  have  a 
nearer  relation  to  the  argument. 
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Any  one  that  is  conversant  with  those  that  are 
called  the  Deistical  Writers,  must  have  observed, 
frhat  it  is  very  usual  for  them  to  put  on  an  appearance 
of  respect  for  Christianity,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
do  all  in  their  power  to  subvert  it.  In  this  his  Lord- 
ship hath  thought  fit  to  imitate  them. 

He  hath  sometimes  expressed  a  seeming  regard  for 
the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  hath  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
make  a  shew  of  owning  the  divine  inspiration  of  some 
pacts  of  them.  But  i  believe  he  would  have  been 
loth  to  have-had  it  thought,  -that  he  was  in  earnest. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  justice,  or  even  the  good 
sense,  of  such  a  conduct;  since  the  disguise  is  too 
thin  to  impose  upon  the  most  unwary  reader  :  Nor 
can  I  sec  what  end  it  can  answer,  but  to  give  one 
no  very  good  opinion  of  the  writer's  sincerity. 

This  justice,  however,  must  be  done  to  the  noble, 
author,  that  lie  hath  brought  the  controversy,  re- 
lating to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religi- 
on, into  a  narrower  compass  than  some  others -en- 
gaged in  the  same  cause  have  seemed  willing  to  do. 
He  asserteth,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  founded 
upon  facts;  and  fairly  acknowledged!,  that  if  the 
facts  can  be  proved  to  be  true,  the  divine  original 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  are  establish- 
ed. And  what  he  requireth  is,  that  these  facts  should 
be  proved,  as  all  other  past  facts,  that  are  judged  wor- 
thy of  credit,  are  proved,  viz.  by  good  historical  evi- 
dence. This  bringeth  the  controversy  to  a  short  is- 
sue:  For  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  great  important 
facts,  recorded  in  the  evangelical  writings  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  with  as  much  evidence  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected,  supposing  those  facts  to  have 
been  really  done  ;  then,  by  his  Lordship's  conces- 
sions, and  according  to  his  own  way  of  stating  the 
case,  they  are  to  be  received  as  true  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  Christian  religion  is  of  divine  authority. 
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His  Lordship  had  too  much  sense  to  deny  (as 
6ome  have  been  willing  to  do)  the  certainty  of  all  his- 
torical evidence  as  to  past  facts,  or  to  insist  upon 
Ocular  demonstration  for  things  done  in  former  ages. 
Since  therefore  the  best  way  of  knowing  and  being 
assured  of  past  facts,  is,  by  authentic  accounts, 
written  and  published  in  the  age  in  which  the  facts 
-were  dene  ;  all  that  properly  remains  is,  to  prove  the 
credibility  and  authenticity  of  the  gospel-records';  and 
that  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  sucii  a 
degree  of  evidence,  as  may  be  safely  depended  upon. 
And  notwithstanding  what  his  Lordship  hath  insi- 
nuated to  the  contrary,  this  hath  been  often  done 
\vith  great  clearness  and  force,  by  the  writers  that 
liave  appeared  on  the  behalf  of  Christianity.  What  is 
offered  in  this  way  in  the  following  Reflections,  will, 
I  hope,  be  judged  sufficient  ;  though  I  have  done 
little  more  than  point  to  the  heads  of  things,  which 
might  easily  have  been  enlarged  upon,  if  I  had  not 
been  afraid  of  swelling  these  Reflections  to  too  great 
a  bulk. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
Lordship's  book,  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  the 
contemptuous  insinuation  he  has  thrown  out  against 
Christianity,  as  if  it  could  not  bear  the  light,  or 
stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  inquiry,  and  as  if  every 
man  of  sense  that  examines  into  first  principles  with- 
out prejudice,  must  immediately  see  through  the  de- 
lusion. This,  from  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  known 
abilities,  and  fine  taste,  may  be  apt  to  do  mischief 
among  those,  who,  without  any  uncommsn  abilities, 
or  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  much  thinking, 
yet  want  to  pass  for  persons  of  extraordinary  penetra- 
tion, and  raised  above  vulgar  prejudices.  But  if  au- 
thority were  to  decide  this  cause,  it  were  easy  to  pro- 
duce, on  the  side  of  Christianity,  many  great  names 
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of  persons,  whose  learning  and  good  sense,  and  emi- 
nent merit,  are  universally  acknowledged.  I  shall 
not  mention  any  of  the  clergy  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause they  might  perhaps  be  excepted  against  : 
Though,  if  extensive  knowledge  and  learning,  if  depth 
of  thought  and  exactness  of  judgment,  if  great  can- 
dour and  probity  of  manners,  or  if  fineness  of  genius, 
and  elegance  of  taste  in  polite  literature,  might  re- 
commend them  as  fit  to  judge  in  these  matters,  many 
of  them  might  be  named,  so  confessedly  eminent,  in 
all  these  respects,  as  would  render  them  ornaments 
to  any  profession  in  the  world.  But  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  some  illustrious  Laymen,  who 
have  either  professedly  written  in  defence  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  holy  Scriptures^  or  have,  in  their  writ- 
ings, shewn  an  high  esteem  and  veneration  for  them. 
Of  foreigners,  among  many  that  might  be  mentioned 
to  advantage,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the  Lord  Du 
Plessis  Mornay,  who  was  both  a  very  wise  statesman, 
and  eminently  learned;  the  celebrated  M.  Pascal, 
one  of  the  finest  writers,  and  greatest  geniuses  of  the 
last  age  ;  that  extraordinary  man,  Grotius,  not  easily 
to  be  paralleled  for  force  and  extent  ot  genius,  as 
well  as  variety  of  learning  ;  those  great  men,  the 
Barons  Puffendorf  and  Ezekiel  Spanheim,  the  former 
deservedly  admired  for  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  latter  peculiarly  e- 
minent  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Belles  Lettres, 
and  refined  taste  in  the  politer  parts  of  learning.  To 
these  might  be  added  many  excellent  persons  of  our 
own  nation,  such  as  Lord  Bacon,  Mr  Selden,  Sir 
Charles  Wolsely,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  Mr  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mi- 
Add  i  son,  Mr  Forbes,  the  Late  Lord  President  of 
Scotland.  I  believe  there  are  few  but  would  think 
it  an  honour  to  be  ranked  with  these  illustrious  names, 
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some  of  them  remarkable  for  their  eminent  station 
and  figure  in  the  world,  and  great  political  abilities; 
and  all  of  them  justly  admired  for  the  extent  of  thejr 
learning  and  knowledge,  the  solidity  of  their  judg- 
ment, or  correctness  of  their  taste.  And  I  cannot 
help,  on  this  occasion,  mentioning  two  gentlemen 
(the  latter  lately  deceased)  of  acknowledged  learning 
and  fine  sense,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  writings ''in  defence  of  Christianity,  Sir 
George  Lytrletoii  and  Mr  West. 

No  man  needs  therefore  be  apprehensive  as  if  his 
appearing  to  shew  a   zeal   for   Christianity   might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  reflection  upon  his  understanding,  or 
as  a  mark  of  a  narrow  and  brgotted  way  of  thinking  ; 
since  it  cannot  be   denied,  that  some   of  the    wisest 
men,   the  greatest  geniuses,  and  exactest  reasoners  of 
the  age, 'have   been   persons  that  professed  an   high 
regard  for  the  'Christian   religion.     And    the    same 
might,   1  doubt  not,   be  said  of  numbers  6f  gentle- 
men  now   living,    of  eminent  abilities,    and  dis'tin^ 
guished  worth,  who  might  be  mentioned  with  great 
honour,  though  they  have  had  no  occasion  of  appear- 
ing in  the  world  as  writers.1     But   the  Controversy  is 
not  to  be  decided  by  the  authority   of  great  names. 
Christianity  does  not  stand  in  need   of  that  support, 
It •  statute th  fixed  on  its  own  solid  basis,  and  only  re- 
quireth  to  be  considered  with  an  attention  suitable  to 
its  vast  importance;     it  hath  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
true  freedom  of  thought,  from   deep   reasoning,  and 
impartial  inquiry.      What  it  hath  most' to  apprehend, 
is  a  -thoughtless  levity  and   inattention  of  mind,  and 
an  absolute  indifference  to  all  religion,  and   to  all  in- 
quiries about  it.     it  is  no  easy  mutter  to  prevail  with 
those  to  think  closely  in  such  a ;  case  as 'this,  -who  are 
under  the  power  of  sensual   affections  and  appetites, 
who  are  sunk  in  indolence  and  a  love  of  ease,  or  car* 
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Hed  off  with  a  perpetual  hurry  of  diversions  and 
amusements,  or  engaged  in  the  warm  pursuits  of  am- 
bition or  avarice.  But  surely,  if  the  voice  of  reason 
is  to  be  heard,  and  if  there  be  any  thing  at  all  that 
deserveth  a  serious  attention,  it  is  this.  The  inquiry 
whether  Christianity  be  true,  and  of  a  divine  original, 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  high  importance;  and  upon 
which  a  great  deal  dependeth.  The  gospel  itself 
most  certainly  represented!  it  so.  if  Christianity  be 
true  and  divine,  those  to  whom  it  is  published,  and 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  it,  and 
yet  neglect  to  do  so,  can  never  be  able  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct  to  the  great  Ruler  and  Judge  of 
the  world.  It  cannot  with  any  consistency  be  sup- 
posed, that  if  God  hath  sent  his  Son  into  the  world, 
to  bring  a  clear  revelation  of  his  will,  and  to  a'tiide 
men  in  the  way  of  salvation,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and 
made  known,  pay  any  regard  to  this  signification  of 
the  divine  will,  or  not,  or  comply  with  the  terms 
which  are  there  prescribed.  And  therefore  for  such 
persons  to  reject  it  at  a  venture,  without  giving  them- 
selves the  trouble  of 'a  serious  inquiry,  or  to  continue 
in  a  wilful  negligence  and  careless  suspense  of  mind 
in  a  matter  of  such  vast  consequence,  is  a  most  un- 
accountable and  inexcusable  conduct,  altogether  un- 
\vorthy  of  reasonable  thinking  beings. 

Let  Christianity  therefore  be  carefully  examined. 
Let  the  evidence  for  the  facts  on  which  its  divine  au- 
thority is  supported  be  coolly  and  impartially  con- 
sidered :  Whether  it  is  not  as  much  as,  could  be  rea- 
sonably desired,  supposing  those  facts  were  true,  and 
which  would  be  accounted  sufficient  in  any  other  case, 
Let  the  original  records  of  Christianity  be  inquired 
jnto:  Whether  they  have  not  the  characters  ot  gen- 
bine  simplicity,  integrity,  and  a  sincere  regard  to 
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to  truth,   and  whether  they  have  not  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  with  an  evidence  equal,  or  superior  to  what 
can  be  produced  for  any   other   writings  whatsoever. 
Let  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the   religion  itself  be 
considerecj  :  Whether  the  idea  there  given  us  of  the 
Deity  be  not   such  as  tendeth   to  render    him   both 
amiable  and  most  venerable,  to  fill  our  hearts  with  a 
superlative  love   to   God,  as  having  given   the   most 
amazing  proofs  of  his   wonderful  love  and  goodness 
towards  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  sacred 
awe  and  reverence  of  him  as  the  wise  and  righteous  go- 
vernor of  the  world,  a  lover  of  order,  and  an  hater  of 
vice  and   wickedness  ;   whether   its  precepts   be   not 
unquestionably  pure  and  holy,  and  such  as,   if  faith- 
fully complied  with,  would    raise  our  natures  to  an 
high  degree  of  moral  excellence;   whether  the  uni- 
form tendency  of  the  whole   scheme  of  religion  there 
held  forth  to  us,  be  not  to  promote  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  piety,  right- 
eousness and  virtue  in  the  world  :  To  engage  us  to  wor- 
ship God  with  a  pure  adoration  and  devotion,  to  deal 
justly,  kindly,  and   equitably   with   all  men,  and  to 
subdue   the    sensual    irregular   affections  and   lusts, 
and  keep   them  within  proper  bounds.     Superstition 
and  false  .devotion  have  frequently  put  men  upon  un- 
natural  and  excessive  rigours  and   austerities  ;    but 
Christianity,  like  the  blessed  Author  of  it,  keeps  clear 
of  all  extremes.    It  abridgeth  us  of  no  pleasures  with- 
in the  bounds  of  purity  and  innocence  ;   nor  doth  it 
oblige  us  to  extinguish  our  natural  appetites  and  pas- 
sions,  but  to   govern   and    moderate   them,  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  regular  subjection  to  reason,  and  the 
law  of  the  mind  ;   And    certainly   it  is  necessary,  for 
our  own  quiet  and  happiness,  and  for  the  good  order 
or-society,   that  we  should   do   so.     And  finally,   lot 
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it  be  considered,  whether  any  motives  could  possi- 
bly be  exhibited  more  powerful  and  engaging  than 
those  which  the  gospel  setteth  before  us.  it  propos- 
eth  the  noblest  models  of  oar  imitation  !  God  him- 
self, in  his  imitable  moral  excellencies  ;  and  his  well- 
beloved  Son,  the  most  perfect  image,  of  his  own  good- 
ness and  parity.  It  displayeth  all  the  charms  and 
attractions  of  redeeming  grace  and  love,  to  , allure 
us.  It  giveth  the  greatest  encouragement  to  sinners 
to  repent,  and  forsake  their  evil  ways  ;  and  prornis- 
eth  the  most  gracious  assistances  to  help  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  to  strengthen  our  weak,  but  sincere  endea- 
vours in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  It  raiseth  us 
to  the  most  glorious  prospects  and  sublime  hopes, 
than  which  nothing  can  possibly  have  an  happier 
tendency  to  engage  us  to  a  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  amidst  the  many  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions of  this  present  state.  The  rewards  it  proposeth 
are  such  as  are  fitted  to  animate  holy  and  generous 
souls,  and  to  produce,  not  a  servile  and  mercenary 
frame  of  spirit,  but  a  true  greatness  of  mind,  viz.  an 
happiness  consisting  in  the  perfection  of  our  natures, 
in  a  conformity  to  God,  and  the  eternal  enjoyment 
of  him,  and  in  the  pure  pleasures  of  society  an$ 
friendship  with  glorious  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  makp 
an  impression  upon  those  that  are  insensible  to  the 
charms  and  beauty  of  virtue,  it  maketh  the  most  live- 
ly and  affecting  representations  of  the  terrors  ot  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  the  punishments  that  shall  be 
executed  in  a  future  state  upon  those  tuat  obsti- 
nately persist  in  a  course  of  presumptuous  sin  and 
disobedience. 

This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  nature  and  design, 
of  L/hristanity,  as  laid  down  in  the  gospel,  in  fhb 
view  h'i  it  be  considered.,  and  not  be  unjustly  charg- 
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cd,  as  it  hath  often  been,  with  corruptions  that  are 
only  owing  to  a  deviation  from  its  original  purity  ; 
or  with  the  practices  ofjjthose,  who,  though  they 
make  a  profession  of  believing  it,  allow  themselves  in 
courses  which  it  forbids  and  condemns.  What  an 
happy  world  would  this  be,  if  men  could  be  more 
generally  persuaded  to  yield  a  willing  subjection  to 
its  divine  authority,  and  to  comply  .with  its  true 
spirit  and  design,  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  be  go- 
verned by  its  excellent  precepts  and  important  mo- 
tives ! 

What  then  can  those  propose,  that  take  pains  to 
turn  men  from  such  a  religion  as  this,  and  to  weaken 
or  subvert  the  evidences  of  its  divine  authority  ?  Can 
they  pretend  to  introduce  a  more  pure  and  sublime 
morality,  or  to  enforce  it  with  more  powerful  motives? 
Do  they  propose  to  render  men  more  holy  and  virtu- 
ous, more  pious  and  devout  towards  God,  more  just, 
and  kind,  and  benevolent  towards  men,  more  tempe- 
rate and  careful  in  the  due  government  of  their  ap- 
petites and  passions,  than  the  gospel  requireth  and 
obligeth  them  to  be  ?  Do  they  intend  to  advance  the 
interests  of  virtue,  by  depriving  it  of  its  most  effec- 
tual encouragements  and  supports  ;  .or  to  exalt  the 
)oys  of  good  men,  by  weakening  their  hopes  of  ever- 
lasting happiness ;  or  to  restrain  and  reclaim  the 
wicked  .and  vicious,  by  freeing  them  from  the  fear,-; 
of  future  punishment  ? 

i  There  is  a  great  complaint  of  a  growing  dissolute- 
ness of  manner^,  and  of  a  general  corruption.  His 
Lordship  represented]  this  in  the  most  lively  terms  ; 
but,  instead  of  ascribing  it  to  the  proper  causes,  he  is 
for  laying  the  whole  load  of  it  on  the  present  esta- 
blishment. Far  from  directing  to  the  proper  cure, 
he  hath  done  what  he  could  to  take  away  that  which 
vvould  be  the  most  effectual  remedy,  the  influence  of 
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Christianity  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men. 
When  the  restraints  of  religion  are  once  taken  off, 
what  can  be  expected  but  that  they  should  abandon 
themselves  to  the  conduct  of  their  passions  !  Human 
laws  and  penalties  will  be  found  to  be  weak  ties 
where  there  is  no  fear  of  God,  nor  regard  to  a  fu- 
ture state,  or  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  In 
proportion  as  a  neglect  or  contempt  of  religion  grow- 
eth  amongst  us,  a  dissoluteness  of  morals  will  prevail ; 
and  when  once  this  becorneth  general  among  a  peo- 
ple, true  probity  and  virtue,  a  right  public  spirit, 
and  generous  concern  for  the  real  interests  of  our 
country,  will  be  extinguished.  Surely  then  all  that 
wish  well  to  the  good  order  of  society,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  ought  to  wish  that  true  un- 
corrupted  Christianity  should' generally  obtain  and 
prevail  ;  and  that  men  should  not  only  heartily  be- 
lieve, but  seriously  consider  it,  and  endeavour  to  get 
it  wrought  mto  the  very  frame  and  temper  of  their 
souls.  For  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  outward  form 
and  profession,  but  a  living  principle,  of  a  practical 
nature  and  tendency.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  speculative  notion  and  belief  of  it,  but  we  must 
consider  it  with  that  attention  which  becorneth  us, 
and  do  what  we  can  to  .enforce  its  excellent  doctrines 
and  motives  upon  our  hearts, 
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LORD  BOLLINGBROKE'S  LETTERS, 


PART     I. 

On  tie  Study  and  Use  of  History. 

rTTIE  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  generally  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  finest  writers  in  our  language. 
This  hath  procured  him  a  kind  of  authority  in  the  world,  which 
makes  way  for  an  easy  and  favourable  reception  of  any  thing 
that  is  published  under  his  name.  A  writer  possessed  of  sucli 
talents  hath  it  in  his  power  to  be  signally  serviceable  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  true  interest  of  his  country  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  of  more  pernicious  influence  than 
such  taknts  misapplied.  When  the  public  was  first  informed 
of  Letters  written  by  him  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  it 
xvas  natural  to  expect  something  very  entertaining  and  improv- 
ing from  such  an  author  on  such  a  subject.  And  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  he  has  many  good,  and  some  very  curious  observa- 
tions, expressed  in  a  very  genteel  manner,  and  with  great  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  style  ;  but  these  are  interspersed  with  others 
of  a  very  different  kind,  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency. 

In  these  Letters  his  Lordship  has  done  -what  he  could  to  ex- 
p-se  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  contempt,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  made  the  most  disadvantageous  representation  of 
the  present  state  of  the  government  and  constitutionof  his  coun- 
try. If  we  are  to  trust  the  accounts  he  giveth  us,  Christianity 
hath  no  real  foundation  of  truth  in  fact  to  depend  upon  ;  it  hath' 
been  upheld  by  superstition,  ignorance,  and  imposture  ;  and 
hath  been  visibly  decaying  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning 
and  knowledge.  And  cur  civil  constitution,  instead  of  being 
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rendered  better  at  thelate  revolution,hath  been  ever  since  gro^vj 

ing  worse  ;  and  our  liberties  are  in  more  real  danger  than  they 
were  in  before.     The  natural  tendency  of  such  representations 
is  to  inspire  a  thorough  contempt  and  disregard  of  the  religion 
into  which  we  weie  baptized,  and  to  procure  endless  jealousies 
and  discontents,  if  not  open   insurrections,  against  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,    No  man  therefore,  who  hath  a  just 
zeal  for  either  of  these,  can  see  without  concern  such  an  inso- 
lent attempt  against  both.      And   in  this  case,  the  quality,  the 
ability,  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  as  it  maketh  the  attempt 
more  dangerous,  rendereth  it  more  necessary  to  guard  against  it. 
If  an  inferior  writer  had  said  all  that  his  Lordship  hath  advan* 
ced,  it  would  have  deserved  very  little  notice.      But  there  are 
too  many  that  are  ready  almost  implicitly  to  swallow  down  any 
thing  that  cometh  to  them  recommended  by  a  great  name  ;  es- 
pecially if  it  be  advanced  with  a  very  peremptory  and  decisive 
air.     And  if  an  'author's   account  of  himself  must   be   taken, 
there  perhaps  scarce  ever  was  a  writer  whose  judgment  ought 
to  have  greater  weight,  or  who  better  deserves  that  an  almost 
implicit  regard  should  be  had  to  his  dictates,  than   the  author 
of  these  Letters* 

He  enters  upon  his  first  Letter  with  declaring,  that  the  rules 
he  is  going  to  recommend  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the 
study  of  history,  were  "  very  different  from  those  which 
'*  writers  on  the  same  subject  have  recommended,  and  which 
"  are  commonly  practised." — But  he  assured  his  reader  (and  I 
believe  him)  that — "  this  never  gave  him  any  distrust  of  them." 
- — And  therefore  he  proposeth  to  tell  his  sentiments — "  without 
<f  any  regard  to  the  opinion  and  practice  even  of  the  learned 
"  world*." — He  declareth  it  as  ins  opinion,  that — "  A  creditable 
*'  kind  of  ignorance  is  the  whole  benefit  which  the  generality 
"  of  men,  even  of  the  most  learned,  reap  from  the  study  of  his- 
"  tory,  which  yet  appeareth  to  him  of  all  other  the  most  proper 
"  to  train  us  up  to  .private  and  public  virtue  f."~-  Surely  then 
the  world  must  be  mightily  obliged  to  an  author,  who  comes  to 
give  them  instructions  and  directions  in  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance,  which  the  generality  of  men,  even  of  the  1,1 
learned,  were  unacquainted  with  before. 

*  Bttlirigbrtfke's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  1,2.  f  Tbid-  p.  15, 
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In  his  Letter  on  the  True  Use  of  Retirement  and  Study,  he 

finely  representeth,  what "  a  desirable  thing  it  must  be  to 

il  every  thinking  man,  to  have  the  opportunity  indulged  to  so 
"  few,  of  living  some  years  at  least  to  ourselves,  in  a  state  of 
-'*  freedom,  under  the  law  of  reason,  instead  of  passing  our  whole 

**  time  under  those  of  authority  and  custom." And  asks— 

**  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  contemplate  ourselves  and  others, 
"  and  all  the  things  of  this  world,  once  before  we  leave  them, 

"  through  the  medium  of  pure  and  undefined  reason  *  ?" He 

observes  that  "  they  who  can  abstract  themselves  from  the  preju- 
"  dices,  and  habits,  and  pleasures,  and  business  of  the  world, 
"  which,  "  he  says,  "  iuwhatmany  are,  though  all  are  not,  capa- 
*'  ble  of  doing,  may  elevate  their  souls  in  retreat  to  a  higher  sta- 
"  tion,  and  may  take  from  thence  such  a  view  of  the  world  as 
"the  second  Scipio  took,in  his  dream, from  the  seats;of  the  bless- 
«  ed."— That  this  will  enable  them  to — "  distinguish  every 
*'  degree  of  probability,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and 
'*  mark  the  difference  between  this  and  certainty,  and  to  esta- 
"  blish  peace  of  mind,  where  alone  it  can  rest  secure'}',  on  re. 
**  signation  f."  In  what  follows  he  seems  to  apply  this  to  hi? 
own  case.  He  represents  himself  as  in  a  state  of  retirement 
from  the  world,  abstracted  from  its  pleasures,  and  disengaged 
from  the  habits  of  business  :  though  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
claretli  his  resolution,  in  his  retreat,  to  contribute  as  much  as  he 
can  to  defencj,  and  preserve  the  British  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment 9-  for  which  he  expected  his  reward  from  God  alone.,  to 
whom  he  paid  this  'service  J,  He  goes  on  to  observe  in  the 

same  Letter,  that "  he   who  has  not  cultivated  his  reason 

"  young,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  impiove  it  old." — And  that 

"  not  only  a  love  of  study,  and  a  desire  of  knowledge,  must 

44  have  grown  up  with  us,  but  such  an  industrious  application 
"  likewise,  as  requires  the  whole  vigour  of  the  mind  tobeex- 
"  erted  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  through  long  trains  of  discourse, 
"  and  all  those  dark  recesses,  wherein  msn,  not  God,  has  hid 

it." And  then  he  declares,  that  this  love,  and  this  desire,  he 

has/t/£  all  his  life,  and  is  nut  quite  a  stranger  to  this  industry 
and  application  §. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  voK  ii.  p.  197«  f  Ibid.  p.  lf,f>. 

|  Ibid,  201,  202.  §    Ibid.  p.  205,  20& 
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His  Reflections  upon  Exile  tend  also  to  give  one  an  high  idea 
of  the  author.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  of  standing  watchful 
as  centinels,  to  discover  the  secret  wiles  and  open  attacks  of 
that  capricious  goddess,  Fortune,  before  they  can  reach  us,  he 
adds,  "  I  learned  this  important  lesson  long  ago,  and  never 
"  trusted  to  Fortune,  even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace  with 
"  me.  The  riches,  the  honours,  the  reputation,  and  all  the 
"  advantages  which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon 
"  me,  I  placed  so,  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  without 
"  giving  me  any  disturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between 
4(  me  and  them.  She  took  them,  but  she  could  not  tear  them 
"  from  me*/'  He  frequently  expresseth  himself  in  those  Re- 
flections,  as  one  superior  to  fortune  and  exile,  and  that  had 
attained  to  a  perfect  philosophic  calmness  and  tranquillity, 
whose  mind  was  not  to  be  discomposed  by  any  outward  evils  ; 
as  one  who  was  far  from  the  hurry  of  ths  world,  and  almost 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  what  passes  in  it,  and  who,  having 
paid  in  a  public  life  what  he  owed  to  the  present  age,  was  re- 
solved to  pay  in  a  private  life  what  he  owes  to  posterity  ;  and 
and  who  was  determined  to  write,  as  well  as  live  without  pas- 
sionj-.  And  who  would  not  be  inclined  to  pay  a  vast  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  a  great  genius,  that  had  always  from  his 
youth  loved  study,  and  desired  knowledge,  and  to  this  added 
industry  and  application  :  who  had  an  opportunity  for  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  and  knew  how  to  improve  it ;  and 
who  had  made  use  of  his  solitude  to  contemplate  himself  and 
others,  and  all  the  things  of  this  world,  through  the  medium 
of  pure  and  undefined  reason  ! 

But  there  are  several  things  that  tend  to  take  off  from  that 
dependence  one  might  otherwise  be  apt  to  have  upon  an  author 
possessed  of  so  many  advantages. 

It  can  scarce  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  great  appearance  of 
vanity  in  these  Letters.  A  certain  air  of  sufficiency  breathes 
through  the  whole.  He  every-where  pronounceth  in  a  dogma- 
tical and  decisive  way,  and  with  a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority; 
andseemethto  regard  himself  as  placedin  a  distinguished  sphere, 
from  whence  he  looketh  down  with  superiority  and  contempt 
upon  those  that  have  hitherto  passed  for  learned  and  knowing. 

*  Bolingbrofee's  Works,  vol.  H-  p,  234.  |   Ibid.  p.  282.  . 
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To  this  it  may  be  added,  what  can  scarce  escape  the  notice  of 
the  commonest  reader,  a  visible  affectation  of  advancing  some- 
thing new,  and  which  had  not  b<  en  thought  of,  or  insisted  up- 
.on,  before.  How  often  doth  tue  polite  author  of  these  Let- 
ters, 'when  giving  his  directions,  and  making  his  observations 
upon  the  study  and  use  of  history,  put  his  noble  correspondent 
in  mind,  that  they  were  quite  different  from  any  thing  that 
had  been  observed  by  those  learned  men  who  had  treated  of 
this  subject  before  him  !  In  this  I  think  him  mistaken.  But 
at  present  I  only  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  the  desire  he  was 
possessed  with  of  appearing  to  think  in  a  way  different  from, 
and  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  even  of  the  learned 
world.  Such  a  desire  and  affectation  of  novelty,  and  of  think- 
ing out  of  the  common  way,  may  lead  persons  of  great  parts 
astray  in  their  inquiries  after  truth,  and  hath  often  done  so. 

But  there  are  other  passions  and  affections,  that  have  a  still 
less  friendly  influence,  and  which  are  apt  to  give  a  wrong  bias 
to  the  mind.  Such  is  that  keenness  and  bitterness  of  spirit, 
which  disposeth  a  man  to  find  fault,  and  to  put  the  most  un- 
favourable constructions  upon  persons  and  things.  I  will  not 
charge  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  having  been  really  un- 
der the  influence  of  such  a  temper  ;  but  there  are  several  things 
in  his  Letters  which  have  that  appearance.  In  his  Reflections 
upon  Exile,  he  layeth  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  Jive  and  write  with- 
out passion  :  he  talks  as  if  he  had  got  above  all  outward  evils, 
and  had  attained  to  a  perfect  tranquillity.  And  yet  in  these 
very  Reflections,  there  are  several  passages  that  discover  a 
very  strong  resentment,  and  great  bitterness  of  spirit.  He 

there  intimates,  that "  his  country  had  reaped  the  benefit 

"  of  his  services,  and  he  suffered  for  them That  the  per- 

"  sons  in  opposition  to  whom  he  served,  and  even  saved  the 

"  public,  conspired  and  accomplished  his  private  ruin That 

"  these  were  his  accusers,  and  the  giddy  ungrateful  crowd  his 

"  judges That  art,  joined  to  malice,  endeavoured  to  make 

"  his  best  actions  pass  for  crimes,  and  to  stain  his  character , 

"  That  for  this  purpose  the  sacred  voice  of  the  senate  was  made 
"  to  pronounce  a  lie  ;  and  those  records,  which  ought  to  be  the 
"  eternal  monuments  of  truth,  became  the  vouchers  of  impos- 
'"  ture  and  calumny  *."  This  is  very  strongly  expressed.  I 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  270,  271. 
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shall  not  at  present  inquire  into  the  truth  and  justness  of  those 
Reflections.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  is  not  the  language 
of  a  man,  who  lives  and  writes  without  passion,  or  who  is  so 
indifferent  to  common  censure  or  approbation,  as  he  professeth 
himself  to  be  *.  Nor  is  it  to  reconcile  this  with  that  philoso- 
phic calmness,  that  moderation,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which 
he  sometimes  makes  so  great  a  shew  of.  There  are  several 
parts  of  his  Letters,  as  I  may  have  occasion  more  distinctly  to 
observe  afterwards,  in  which  he  expregseth  himself  with  all 
the  rage  and  virulence  of  a  passionate  party-writer. 

It  were  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  discovered  a 
resentment  against  those  whom  he  might  apprehend  to  be  the 
authors  of  his  sufferings  ;  but  there  are  several  things  that 
2ook  as  if  he  were  out  of  humour  with  mankind.  Of  the  crir 
tics,  chronologers,  antiquaries,  and  of  the  learned  in  general, 
.even  those  of  them  that  have  been  in  the  highest  reputation,  he 
frequently  expresseth  the  utmost  contempt.  He  inveighs  se- 
verely against  the  divines,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  represents 
•even  those  of  them  who,  he  sa^s,  may  be  called  so  without  a 
sneer,  as  not  sagacious  or  not  honest  enough,  to  make  an  im- 
partial examination.  The  gentlemen  of  the  law  fall  under  his 
heavy -censure  ;  and  he  will  scarcely  allow,  that,  since  Lord 
Bacon,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  there  have  been  any  of  them 
that  have  attained  to  any  eminent  degree  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  taketh  upon  him  to  foretel,  that,  except  there 
should  come  some  better  age,  there  will  not  be  any  such  a- 
mong  them  for  the  future.  The  members  of  parliament  he  re- 
presents as  regarding  the  business  of  parliament  only  as  a 
trado  ;  that  few  know,  and  scarce  any  respect,  the  British  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  the  very  idea  of  wit,  and  all  that  can  be 
called  table,  has  been  lost  among  the  great.  Such  general  cen- 
sures might  be  expected  in  a  writer  that  professedly  sets  him- 
self to 'display  his  talents  in  satire  and  ridicule  ;  but  do  not  look 
so  well  in  one  that  appeareth  in  a  superior  character,  and  who 
taketh  upon  him  to  instruct  and  guide,  to  form  men's  taste,  and 
direct  their  conduct,  and  enable  them  to  pass  right  judgments 
on  persons  and  things.  Such" a  temper  is  not  a  very  good  dis- 
position for  an  impartial  inquiry  ;  it  is  apt  to  represent  per- 
sons and  things  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  and  ta  give  a  ma- 

*   Bolingbrgke's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  6. 
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Jignant  tincture  to  the  Reflections :  nor  is  it  very  surprising  to 
see  a  writer  of  this  turn  pass  harsh  and  severe  censures,  not 
only  on  the  administration,  but  on  the  religion  of  his  country. 

All  the  use  I  would  make  bf  these  observations  is;  to  keep 
tis  from  suffei  ing  ourselves  to  be  too  strongly  biassed  in  favour 
of  a  writer  so  distinguished  by  his  abilities,  and  who  putteth 
on  such  specious  appearances. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  distinct  examination  bf  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Letters; 

In  them  we  may  find,  as  hath  been  already  hinted,  many 
good  and  fine  observations  relating  to  the  study  and  use  bf  his- 
tory, delivered  with  great  clearness  of  expression1,  and  propriety 
of  sentiment.  His  directions  are  full  bf  good  sense,  and  many 
of  them  very  aptly  illustrated  by  proper  and  well-chosen  in- 
stances. In  general,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  his  observations 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  history,  the  advantages  he  ascribes 
to  it,  and  the  ends  to  be  proposed  in  it,  are,  for  the  most  partj, 
just;  but  there  is  not  much  in  them  that  can  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  new.  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  disparagement,  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  his  Reflections  :  perhaps  on  such  a 
subject  it  is  scarce  possible  to  make  any  observation  which  hath 
not  been  made  by  some  one  or  other  before.  It  is  a  sufficient 
commendation  of  an  author,  if  he  hath  placed  his  reflections 
and  observations  in  an  agreeable  and  advantageous  light,  if  he 
hath  disposed  them  in  a  beautiful  order,  and  illustrated  his 
rules  by  proper  exemplifications.  But  his  Lordship  seems 
hot  to  be  contented  with  the  praise  of  having  done  this.  He 
appears  to  be  extremely  disirous  to  have  it  thought,  that  his 
observations  are  not  only  just,  but  new,  and  such  as  other  writ- 
ers have  not  made  before  him.  He  declareth,  in  a  passage  cit- 
ed before  from  his  first  Letter,  that  the  rules  he  gives — "  are 
"  Very  different  from  those  which  writers  on  the  same  subject 
"  have  recommended j  and  which  are  commonly  practised*:" 

And  that— «'  he  will  have  no  regard  to  the  methods 

"  prescribed  by  others,  or  to  the  opinion  and  practice  even  of 

"  the  learned  world  f." And  he  speaks  to  the  same  pur. 

pose  in  his  third  Letter  £.  And  after  having  declared,  that 
the  study  of  history  will  prepare  us  for  action  and  observa- 
tion, and  that — : — "  history  is  conversant  about  the  past  ;  and 

•*  Bolingbt-oke's  Works,  vok  i.  p.  1.          f  Ibid.j>.  2,         J  Ibid.  p.  $0. 
VOL.  II.  1* 
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"  by  knowing  the  things   that   have   been,    we  become   better 

"  able  to  judge  of  the  things  that  are  ;" he  adds, — "  This 

"  use,  my  Lord,  which  I  make  the  proper  and  principal  use  of 
"  the  study  of  history,  is  not  insisted  on  by  those  who  have 
"  written  concerning  the  method  to  be  followed  in  this  studv  ; 
"  and  since  we  propose  different  ends,  we  must  of  course  take 
"  different  ways  *."  He  immediately  subjoins,  "  Few  of 
"  their  treatises  have  fallen  into  my  hands."  And  is  it  not  a 
little  strange  that  he  should  so  positively  pronounce,  that  others 
have  not,  in  their  treatise*  concerning  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  study  of  history,  insisted  on  that  which  he  makes 
tl]e  proper  and  principal  use  of  it,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he 
acknowledged,  that  few  of  their  treatises  had  fallen  into  his 
hands?  One  would  think,  by  his  way  of  representing  it,  that 
none  before  this  noble  writer  had  mentioned  it,  as  the  proper 
use  and  end  of  history,  to  promote  our  improvement  in  virtue, 
to  make  us  better  men  and  better  citizens,  to  teach  us  by  ex- 
ample, and  to  prepare  us  for  action  and  observation,  that  by 
knowing  the  things  that  have  been,  we  may  become  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  things  that  are.  And  yet,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  few  have  set  themselves  to  shew  the  use  that  is  to 
be  made  of  history,  the  ends  to  be  proposed  in  it,  arid  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  it,  but  have  in  effect  said  the  same  thing. 
And  it  were  no  hard  matter,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  fill  up  se- 
veral pages  with  quotations  to  this  purpose,  from  authors  an. 
cient  and  modern. 

History  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  being  improved  to  excel- 
lent purposes  ;  and  yet  the  author  of  these  Letters  seems  some- 
times' to  have  carried  it  too  far,  as  if  history  (not  sacred  his- 
tory— for  this,  with  the  examples  it  affordeth,  he  discards  as 
of  little  or  no  use),  were  the  best,  the  only  school  of  virtue, 
the  most  universal  and  necessary  means  of  instruction,  alone 
sufficient  to  make  us  good  men  and  good  citizens,  and  to  furnish 
us  with  all  the  knowledge  that  is  proper  for  our  direction  in 

practice.    He  observes, that  "  history  is  philosophy,  teach- 

*'  ing  us  by  example,   bow  to  conduct  ourselves  in  all  the  sta- 

"  tions  of  private  and  public  life." And  that "  it  is  of 

"  all  other  the  most  proper  to  train  us  up  to  public  and  pri- 
"  vate  virtue  f." — He  declares,  that "every  one  that  is 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  G8.  f  Ibid.  p.  15.  57. 
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*'  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect  upon  what  he  *eads,  i§  able  to 
"  make  that  use  of  history  which  he  recommends  :  and  every 
*'  one  who  makes  it,  will  find  in  his  degree  the  benefit  that  a- 
"  rises  from  an  early  acquaintance  with  mankind,  contracted 

"  in  this  method*." He  adds,  that "  we  are  on]y  pas- 

4t  sengers  or  sojourns: s  in  this  world;  but  we  are  absolute 
"  strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  take  in  it.  Oar  guides  are  of* 
"  ten  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  But  by  this  map  of  the 
*'  country  which  history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if 

"  we  please,   to  guide  ourselves." So  that  hi3tory  is  the 

guide  he  proposeth  to  all  men  to  conduct  them  in  their  jour- 
ney through  this  world,  and  by  which  every  man  is  capable  of 
guiding  himself  in  all  the  situations  and  circumstances  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life. 

History  is,  no  doubt,  very  useful  in  its  proper  place  ;  but 
there  are  other  means  of  instruction  to  be  joined  with  it,  in  or- 
der to  its  answering  the  end.  It  is  not  to  serve  instead  of 
every  thing,  and  to  supersede  all  other  methods  of  instruction. 
We  stand  in  need  of  being  well  seasoned  and  principled  with 
a  just  sense  of  the  moral  differences  of  things,  and  with  the 
excellent  rules  of  religion,  and  the  important  considerations  it 
Setteth  before  us,  that  we  may  form  just  sentiments  of  things, 
and  may  make  a  right  use  of  history  for  our  imprpvement  in 
virtue,  and  may  know  properly  how  to  apply  the  examples  it 
furnisheth.  Accordingly  our  author  himself  insisteth  upon  it, 

that  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  history — "  in  a  philosophi- 

*'  cal  spirit  and  manner  f." He  observeth,   that "  par- 

4<  ticular  examples  in  history  may  be  of  use  sometimes  in  par- 
*c  ticular  cases,  but  that  the  application  of  them  is  dangerous." 
« — He"  would  have  a  man  therefore  study  history  as  he  would 
study  philosophy.  And  in  the  account  he  gives  in  his  third 
Letter  of  wbat  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  right  use  of 
history,  he  carrieth  it  so  far,  and  really  maketh  the  work  so 
difficult,  as  to  be  above  what  can  be  expected,  from  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  ;  and  coucludeth  with  saying,  that "  by 

"  such  methods  as  these  a  man  of  parts  may  improve  the  study 

"  of  history  to  its  proper  and  principal  use|." Where  he 

seemeth  to  represent  the  making  a  right  use  of  history,  as  a 

*    Bolittgbrfcke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  171,  172.  f  Ibid.  p.  58, 
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very  difficult  thing,  which  none  but  rnen  of  parts  and  philoso- 
phic spirits  are  capable  of,  and  which  requireth  the  exactest 
judgment,  and  nicest  discernment,  as  well  as  a  very  close  ap- 
plication. In  this  passage,  the  use  and  advantage  of  history 
se<  ms  to  be  confined  \vithin  too  narrow  bounds,  as  in  some  of 
the  former  it  had  been  expended  too  far. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  history,  tho' 
the  author  of  these  Letters  speaks  with  great  disregard,  and 
even  contempt,  of  those  that  have  written  on  this  subject  be- 
fore him,  yet  the  only  one  he  particularly  mentions  is  Bodin 

He  observed),  that  "  in  his  method  we  are  to  take  first  a  ge- 
"  neral  view  of  universal  history  and  chronology  in  short  ab- 
*•  strict?,  and  then  to  study  all  particular  histories  and  sys- 

*<  rems." Upon  which  his  Lordship  remarketh,    that 

"  Tnis  would  take  up  our  whole  lives,  and  leave  us  no  time 
"  for  action,  or  would  make  us  unfit  for  it*." •. — And  after- 
wards he  observes,  that "  the  man  who  reads  without  dis- 

"  cernment  and  choice,  and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  resolves  to  read 
*'  all,  will  not  have  time,  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  any  thing 

"  elsef." But  I  cannot  think  it  was  Bodin's   intention,  to 

lay  it  as  an  injunction  upon  his  pupil,  to  read  without  choice, 
and  discernment  all  the  particular  histories,  that  have  ever 
been  published.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  the  best  and  most 
regular  way  of  reading  and  studying  history  is,  first  to  take  a 
"brief  general  view  and  survey  of  universal  history,  and  chrc^ 
nology,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  histories  of  particular 
countries,  nations,  and  ages.  And  this  appeareth  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  and  natural  method.  And  if  Bodin  proposes  the 
taking  a  large  scope  and  compass  in  reading  history,  his  Lord- 
ship, tho'  he  seerns  here  to  blame  him  for  it,  sometimes  express- 
eth  himself  in  a  manner  that  looks  no  less  extensive  :  for  he 
recottirnenc'erh  the  reading  history  of  all  kinds,  of  civilized  and 
uncivilized,  of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  as  necessary  to  give 
us  a  right  knowledge  of  the  human  species,  and  of  ourselves. 
He  observes  in  his  fifth  Letter,  that  "  man  is  the  subject  of 
'*  every  history,  and  to  know  him  well,  we  must  see  him  and 
"  consider  him  as  history  alone  can  present  him  to  us,  in  every 
*'  age,  in  every  country,  in  every  state,  in  life,  and  in  death. 
4<  History  therefore  of  all  kinds,  of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of 

*   Bolingbroke's  \Vork»y  vol.  i.  p.  G?>.  f  IbiJ.  p.  142,  143. 
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"  ancient  and  modern  nations,  in  short,  all  history  that  descends 
"  to  a  sufficient  detail  bf  human  actions  and  character1:,  is  useful 
"  to  bring  us  acquainted  with  our  species, nay,  with  ourselves/." 
And  particularly  with  respect  to  ancient  history,  he  mentioneth 
it  in  his  second  Letter  as  a  great  advantage,  that  "  in  ancient  his- 
"  tory,  the  beginning,  the  progression^  and  the  end,  appear,  not 
"  of  particular  reigns,  much  less  of  particular  enterprises,  or 
"  sysrems  of  policy  alone,  but  of  governments,  of  nations,  of 
"  empires,  and  of  all  the  various  systems  that  have  succeeded 
"  one  another  in  the  course  of  their  duration  f."     And  yet  he 
afterwards  seems  to  confine  our  attention  to  modern  Instorv  — 
He  will  allow  us  indeed  to  read  the  histories  of  lorrner  a-cb  and 
nations,  because  it  would  be  shameful  to  be  entirely  igiionint  of 
llu-m  ;  but  he  wTould  not  have  us  study  any  histories,  but  ih  se 
of  the  two  last  centuries.      That  these  destrve  a  particular  at- 
tention, will  easily  be  acknowledged,  for  several  icasons,  and, 
among  others,  for  that  which  he  assigns  ;  the  great  change  that 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  civ;l  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
these  parts  of  the  world    since    the  latter  end  of  the  fiftemuh 
century  ;   of  which  he  gives  an  elegant    representation   in   his 
sixth  Letter.      But  certainly  there  are  many  things  in  the 'his- 
tories of  the  preceding  ages,  both  in  other  countries,  and  in  our 
ovvn^  that  well  deserve  to  be  not  only  read,  but  to  be  thorouon- 
ly  considered  by  us  ;  and  which  are  capable  of  furnishing  very 
useful  reflections, and  answering  those  excellent  ends,  for  which, 
in  the  former   part  of  the^e  Letters,  IK    had  recommended  the 
study  of  history.      This    might  be    easily   shewn,    if  it  be  ad- 
mitted of  any  doubt,  both  with  regard  to  civii  history  and  ec- 
clesiastical. 

But,  nor  to  insist  longer  upon  this,  aid  some  other  observa- 
tions that  might  be  made  on  particular  passages  in  these  Letters, 
I  shall  proceed  to  what  is  the  principal  intention  of  these  Re- 
marks, vi%.  to  consider  those  things  in  trum,  of  which  a  bad 
use  may  be  made,  or  which  appear  to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency. 

And  here  I  shall  first  consider  the  reflections  he  hns  cast  up- 
on literature  ;  and  then  shall  proceed  to  those  passages  in  his 
Letters,  which  are  designed  to  expose  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  Christian  religion. 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol. «.  p.  17O.  |  i;/<j  p.  40. 
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It  may  seem  a  little  surprising,  that  so  polite  a  writer,  and 
one  who,    as  he  lets  us  know,  always   from   his   youth  loved 
study  and  application,  should  yet,  in  several  parts  of  these  Let- 
ters,express  himself  in  a  manner  that  seems  calculated  to  throw 
a  contempt   upon   learning,   and  -to  put  men  off  from  applying 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  Every  friend  of  learning  should, 
I  think,  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  regard  due  to  those  that 
in  their  several  ways  have  contributed  to  promote  it.      But  this 
ingenious  writer  takes  every  occasion  to  place  them  in  a  ridi- 
culous or  contemptible  light.     In  his  first  Letter,  he  gives  a 
very  disadvantageous  idea  of  those  who,    as  he  expresseth  it, 
*'  make  fair  copies  of  foul   manuscripts,  give  the  signification 
*'  of  hard  words, and  takea  great  deal  of  othergrammatical  pains." 
Jib  owns  indeed,  that  they  enable   others   to  study  with  greater 
ease,  and  to  purposes  more  useful ;  but  he  assures  us/ that  they 
neither  grow  wiser  nor  better  by  study  themselves.     He  adds, 
that   "  the  obligation  to  these  men   would  be  great  indeed,  if 
•'  they  were  in  general  able  to  do  any  thing  better,  and  sub- 
"  mitted  to  this  drudgery  for  the  use  of  the  public,  as  some  of 
"  them,  it  must  be  owned  with  gratitude,  have  done  ;   but  not 
"  later,  I  think,  than  about  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  iet- 
*'  tens."    And  he  at  length  condes,cendeth  to  declare,  that  "  they 
*'  deserve  encouragement,  whilst  they  continue  to  compile,  and 
"  neither  affect  wit,  not  presume  to  reason*."     This  is  a  very 
hard  censure  pronounced  upon  all  those,   without  distinction, 
that  since  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  letters,  i.  e.^for  these 
two  centuries  past,  have   compiled  dictionaries,  or  glossaries, 
or  have  revised  and  published   ancient  manuscripts,  or  correct 
editions  of  books  ;  or  have  been  employed   in  explaining  hard 
words,  and  in  clearing  obscure  passages  in  ancient  authors,  or 
making  critical  observations   upon   them,  and  in  other  things 
of  that  kind.     Not  content  to    represent   them  as  absolutely 
void  of  genius,  and  having  no  pretensions  to  wit  or  rea  on,  and 
as  neither  wiser  nor  better  for  their  studies  themselves,  he  will 
not  allow,   that   any   of  them   had  the  public  good  in  view,  in 
the  drudgery  they  submitted  to.     But  I  scarce  know  a  great-. 
er  sign    of  a   malignity  of  temper,  than  a  disposition  to  give 
the  worst  turn  to  every  thing,  and  to  judge  harshly  of  the  in- 
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ward  intentions  of  men's  hearts,  when  there  is  nothing  invtheir 
actions  to  support  judgment.  It  were  easy  to  name  persons, 
that,  within  these  two  last  centuries,  have  employed  them- 
selves in  the  way  he  mentions,  who  were  unquestionably  men 
of  great  judgment  and  genius,  as  well  as  industry  :  or,  at  least, 
a  small  share  of  good-nature  and  candour  would  incline  one 
to  allow  them  the  praise  of  having  had  the  public  utility  in 
view,  in  works,  which,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  have 
greatly  served  the  interests  of  learning,  and  oobtributed  to  the 
spreading  of  it. 

But  how  meanly  soever  he  thinks  of  the  grammarian?, 
critics,  compilers  of  dictionaries,  and  revisers  and  publishers  of 
manuscripts,  he  maketh  a  still  more  disadvantageous  repre- 
sentation of  antiquaries  and  chronologers.  Speaking  of  persons 
that  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  great  figure  and  emi- 
nence in  the  republic  of  letters,  he  avoweth  "  a  thorough  con- 
"  temp'1:  for  the  whole  business  of  their  learned  lives  ;  for  all 
"  the  researches  into  antiquity,  for  all  the  systems  of  chrono- 
*'  l°gy  an^  history,  that  we  owe  to  the  immense  labours  of  a 
"  Scaliger,  a  Bochart,  a  Petavius,  an  lusher,  and  even  a  Mar- 
"  sham*."  It  seems  very  odd,  for  one  that  speaks  so  highly 
of  the  advantage  of  history,  to  express  such  a  contempt  for  the  . 
labours  of  chronologers,  which  certainly  are  of  great  use  for 
digesting  history  into  its  proper  periods',  ih  order  to  a  regular 
and  orderly  conception  and  understanding  of  it.  In  a  passage 
cited  above,  he  mentioneth  it  among  the  advantages  of  history, 
especially  ancient  history,  that  we  there  see  events  as  they  fol- 
lowed one  another  ;  "  that  there  the  beginning,  the  progression, 
4C  and  the  end,  appear,  not  of  particular  reigns,  much 
"  less  of  particular  enterprizes,  or  systems  cf  policy  alone, 
"  but  of  governments,  of  nations,  of  empires,  and  of  all 
"  the  various  systems  that  have  succeeded  one  another 
"  in  the  course  of  their  duration."  This  seems  to  shew 
the  advantage,  and  even  necessity,  of  chronology  ;  and,  with 
regard  to  this,  the  labours  of  a  Scaliger,  a  Petavius,  and 
Usher,  are  highly  useful  and  commendable.  To  endeavour  to 
digest  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  the  principal  events  that 
have  happened  in  the  world,  in  a  regular  series,  to  mark  the 

*   Bolingbrolvc's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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rise  and  fall  of  cities  and' empires,  to  compare  and  connect  triQ 
histories  of  (afferent  countries  and  nations,  sacred  history  and 
profane  ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  to  lay  together  the  scattered  hints 
and  fragments  of  different  ages,  is,  notwithstanding  his  degrad- 
ing representation  of  it,  a  noble  employment,  an  employment 
that  even  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton  judged  not  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
great  genius.  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  every  impar- 
tial person,  who  hath  a  just  value  for  learning,  must  have  a 
great  honour  for  those  that  have  taken  pains  to  set  these 
things  in  a  proper  light :  and  where  absolute  certainty  can- 
npt  be  attained  to,  an  happy  conjecture  may  be  both  pleasing 
and  useful. 

In  his  third  letter,   he   findeth   great  fault    with   those  that 

make  hborious   inquiries    into  the  first  originals  of  nations 

And  in  his  fifth  letter,  he  warntth  the  Noble  Lord  to  whom  he 
writes,  to  throw  none  of  bis  time  away,  as  he  saith  he  himself 
had  done,  in  groping  in  the  dark  in  his  searches  into  antiquity*. 
He  speaks  with  contempt  of  what  he  calls  dry  registers  of 
Useless  anecdotes  ;  and  declares,- that  "  ten  millions  of  such 
4<  anecdotes,  though  they  were  true  ;  and  complete  authentic 
*'  volumes  of  Egyptian  or  Chaldean,  of  Greek  or  Latin,  of 
"  Gallic  or  British,  of  French  or  Saxon  records  j  would  be 
"  of  no  value  in  his  sense,  because  of  no  use  towards  our  im- 
"  provement  in  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  if  they  contained  nothing 
*'  mo;:e  than  dynasties  and  genealogies,  and  a  bare  mention  of 
"  remarkable  events  in  the  order  of  time,  like  journals,  chro- 
"  rological  tables,  or  dry  and  meagre  annals  f."-r-But  what- 
ever opinion  I  may  have  of  his  Lordship's  taste,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  in  this  he  is  too  rigid.  It  seems  to  be  a  very- 
natural  and  unblameable  curiosity,  to  search  as  far  as  we  can 
into  the  recesses  of  antiquity,  and  the  originals  of  nations  ;  and 
there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  those  glimmerings  of  light  that 
break  through  the  obscurity,  provided  we  do  not  represent 
those  things  as  certainties,  which  are  only  conjectural.  And 
I  believe  there-are  few  but  would  be  apt  to  wish,  that  there 

\vere "     authentic    volumes    of    Egyptian    or    Chaldean, 

"  Greek  or  Latin,  Gallic  or  British  records" even    though 

they    were   only    like    what    he    calls "  dry    and    meagre 
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&  annals," or,  as  be  elsewhere  speaks, "  the  gazettes 

*'  of  antiquity  j" and  contained  dynasties  and  genealogies, 

with  a  mention  of  remarkable  events  that  happened  to  those 
nations  in  the  order  of  time,  like  journals  or  chronological 
tables.  And  if  any  learned  man  could  discover  such  ancient 
authentic  records  or  monuments,  few,  I  should  think,  would 
blame  him,  or  think  him  idly  employed  in  publishing  them  to 
the  world. 

It  looks  a  little  odd,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  men  for  whom^ 
throughout  these  letters,  he  sheweth  a  less  regard  than  for 
those  that  are  generally  accounted  men  of  learning.  Speaking1 
of  those  who  "  affect  the  reputation  of  great  scholars,  at  the 
*'  expence  of  groping  all  their  lives  in  the  dark  mazes  of  anti« 
"  quity,"  he  says,  that  "  all  these  mistake  the  true  design  of 
"  study,  and  the  true  use  of  history."  Great  as  the  advantages 
are  that  he  ascribeth  to  history,  and  which  he  thinks  every 
man  is  capable  of  that  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect  upon  what 

he  reads,  yet "  a  creditable  k^d  of  ignorance  is,  in  his  opi- 

"  nion,  the   whole  benefit   which   the  generality,  even    of  the 

"  most  learned,  reap  from  it." And  he  intimares,   that  the 

only  effect  of  their  reading  and  studying  history  is,  to  become 
pedants,  2.  e.  as  he  explaineih  it,  "  worse  than  ignorant,  aU 

"  ways  incapable,  sometimes  meddling  and  presuming*," 

And  elsewhere  he  representeth  the  credulous  learned  as  only 
employed — '•  in  wrangling  about  ancient  traditions,  and  ring-, 
"ing  different  changes  011  the  same  set  of  bellsf." 

To  all  which    may  be  added,  what  ha  saith,  in  his  letter  on 

the  true   use  of  retirement   and   study,  concerning "  the 

"  scholar  and  philosopher,  vvjio,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws 
"  away  his  time,  reproves  others  for  doing  it  ;  that  solemn 
"  mortal  who  abstains  from  the  pleasures,  and  declines  the 
"  business  of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his  whole  tiu»e  to 
"  the  search  of  truth,  and  the  improvement  of  knowledge."— 
He  supposes  him  to  have  read  "  till  he  is  become  a  great 
**  critic  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
"  and  chronology  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  have  spent  years 
"  in  studying  philosophers,  commentators,  and  rabbles,  and 
''  whole  legions  of  modern  doctors,  and  to  be  extremely  well 
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u  versed  in  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  nature 
"of  God,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about  matter  and  form, 

"  body  and  spirit,  &c.*" And  yet   he   pronounceth,   that 

notwithstanding  all  his  learning,  he  is  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 

for  want  of  having "  examined  the  first  principles,  and  the 

"  fundamental  facts  on  which  these  questions  depend,  with  an 
"  absolute  indifference  of  judgment,  and  scrupulous  exact- 
"  nessf."  This  he  supposeth  to  be  the  case  of  many  a  great 
*'  scholar,  many  a  profound  philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical 
"  casuist ;"  yea,  and  as  appeareth  from  other  passages  in  his 
letters,  of  every  learned  man,  of  every  philosopher  and  divine 
whatsoever,  that  believeth  Christianity.  On  the  otheir  hand,  he 

declareth  concerning "  the  man  who  hath  passed  his  life  in 

*<  the  pleasures  or  business  of  the   world," that  whenever 

he  sets  about  the  work  of  examining  principles,   and   judging 

for  himself "  concerning  those  things    that  are  of  greatest 

'*  importance  to  us  here,  and  maybe  so  hereafter,  he  will  soon 
"  have  the  advantage  over  the  learned  philosopher.  For  he 
?'  will  soon  have  secured  what  is  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
"  and  may  sit  down  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  know- 
"  ledge  j  or  proceed  with  greater  advantage  and  satisfac- 
"  ticn  to  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  ;  whilst  the  other 
"  continues  his  search  after  things  that  are  in  their  nature, 
"  to  say  the  best  of  them?  hypothetical,  precarious,  and  super- 
"fluousj." 

The  natural  tendency  of  these,  and  other  reflections  of  a  like 
kind,  which  occur  in  thpse  letters,  seems  to  be,  to  pour  contempt 
upon  what  have  been  hithertoesteemedvaluable  branches  of  lite- 
rature.  Researches  into  antiquity,  chronological  studies,  criti-" 
cism  and  philosophy,  disquisitions  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  the  human  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  theological 
subjects,  all  these  are  represented  as  of  little  or  no  use  ;  and  only 
a  more  specious  kind  of  idleness.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  complain  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Saracens, 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  that  burnt  whole  libraries,  and 
destroyed  the  monuments  of  learning.  They  rid  the  world  of 
a  great  deal  of  useless  lumber,  which  tempted  men  to  mis- 


Bolingbrokt's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1,  212.  f  Ibid.  p.  2)  3,  214. 
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spend  their  time  and  pains  ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  advan- 
tage to  mankind,  if  more  of  them  had  been  destroyed.  In- 
stead of  being  thankful  to  those  learned  persons  that  have  ta^ 
ken  such  pains  to  recover  and  publish  ancient  monuments,  we 
are  only  to  regard  them  as  industrious  triflers,  to  whose  la- 
bours the  world  is  very  little  obliged.  Nor  can  1  see,  upon 
such  a  view  of  things,  what  use  or  need  there  is  of  seminaries 
of  learning.  But,  in  good  earnest,  can  this  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  way  to  mend  our  taste,  and  help  forward  our  improve- 
ment ?  Such  a  way  of  thinking, if  it  generally  obtained,  would 
it  is  to  be  feared,  instead  of  producing  an  extraordinary  refine- 
ment of  taste,  tend  rather  ro  sink  us  into  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, and  bring  us  back  to  the  darkness  of  the  most  illiter- 
ate ages. 

Taken  in  this  view,  I  cannot  think  that  these  letters  have  a 
favourable  aspect  on  the  interests  of  literature.  Methinks 
there  appeareth  to  be  no  great  necessity  at  present  of  warning 
persons  not  to  spend  their  lives  in  laborious  pursuits  of  learn- 
ing. The  prevailing  turn  of  the  age  doth  not  seem  to  lie  this 
way.  Many  of  our  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  be  very  well 
pleased  to  be  assured,  that  though  they  pass  their  lives  in  the 
business  or  pleasures  of  the  world,  yet  if  they  at  length  set 
themselves  to  examine  first  principles,  and  consult  the  oracle 
of  their  own  reason,  without  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  o- 
thers,  or  troubling  themselves  to  read  the  writings  of  philo- 
sophers or  divines,  they  are  in  a  more  likely  way  of  discover- 
ing truth,  and  making  a  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  than 
any  of  those  "  solemn  mortals,  who  abstain  from  the  plea- 
"  sures,  and  decline  the  business  of  the  world,  that  they  may 
"  dedicate  their  whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth,  and  the  im- 
*'  provement  of  knowledge."  This  is  certainly  a  very  flatter- 
ing scheme,  and  seems  to  open  a  very  short  and  easy  way  for 
attaining  to  wisdom.  When  they  find  a  man  of  his  Lordship's 
fine  and  elegant  taste,  and  great  talents,  and  who  by  his  own 
account  hath  spent  so  much  time  and  pains  in  the  learned  in- 
quiries, pronouncing  them  absolutely  vain  and  useless,  they 
will  be  very  -apt  to  take  his  word  for  it,  and  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  laborious  study  ;  the  result  of  which  might  be 
only  filling  their  heads  with  what  he  calleth  harnedluml)ert  and 
exposing  them  to  the  ridiculous  character  of  pedants>  L  e.  as 
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be  describeth  them,  "  men  worse  than  ignorant,  always  i 
<;  pable,  sometime  smeddling  and  presuming."  Instead  of  such 
learned  drudgery,  the  more  easy  and  delightful  task  of  study- 
ing modern  history  may  be  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  all 
the  knowledge  they  want,  and  answer  every  end  of  useful  im- 
provement. 

jtfut  surely  such  a  manner  of  representing  things  is  not  alto- 
gether just,   nor  is  this  the  most  effectual   way  of  promoting 
real  improvement  in  wisdom  and  virtue.     Great  is  the  ex- 
tent, and  wide  the  field  of  science.      Many  noble  subjects  there 
are  of  inquiry,  which  well  deserve  our  attention.     The  desire 
of  knowledge  is  the  strongest  in  the  noblest  minds;  but  com- 
paratively small  is  the  progress  that  a  man  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing by  his  own  unassisted  ability,  within  the  short  compass  of 
this  present  life:   and  therefore,   be  his  abilities  ever  so  great, 
he  will  need  the  assistance  of  others,    and  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  for  it.     Many  excellent 'persons  indifferent  ages  have 
employed  their  pens  this    way  ;  and  a  mighty   advantage   that 
roan  hath,   who  has  the  opportunity,   and  knows  how  to  im- 
prove it,  of  profiting  by  their  labours.      He  may,  by  reading, 
vastly  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge,  may  meet  with  many 
valuable   hints,    which  else   would  not  have  occurred  to   him, 
and  may  fi-d  important  subjects  set  in  a  clearer  light,  than  e- 
thei  wise  he  would  have  seen  them.      The  Author  of  pur  beings, 
who  hath  implanted  in  us  the  desire  of  knowledge,   and  fitted 
us  for  communicating  our  sentiments,    undoubtedly  designed, 
that,   in  acquiring  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  other  things,   we 
should  be  helpful  to  one  another,  and  not  depend  merely  upon 
ourselves.      And  this  is  the  great  advantage  of  language^   and 
of  letters.      We  must  indeed  make  use  of  our  own  reason,  but 
we   ought   also  to  take  in   all  the  helps    and  advantages    we 
can  get :   and  he  that  is   careful   to  improve  those  helps  which 
are  afforded  him,  and  who,   without  submitting  implicitly  to 
the  judgments  and  opinions  of  others,  endeavours  to  make  the 
best  use  he  can  of  their  labours  and  studies,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  thoughts,   is  in  a  far   more  likely  way  of   improving  his 
knowledge,  and  will  better  approve  himself  to  God,  .and  to  all 
vise  men,  than  he  that,  from  a  vain  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, despiseth-and  rejecteth  those  helps  ;  and,  under  pretence 
of  consulting  the  oracle  of  reason  in  his  own  breast,  ("for,  as 
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liis  Lordship  expressed!  it,  t4  every  man's  reason  is  every  maii'3 
•'  oracle,")  will  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  and  t$ 
examine  what  others  have  said  and  thought  before  him.  •  Such 
an  high  conceit  of  a  man's  own  capacity  and  judgment,  such 
an  arrogant  self-sufficiency,  and  a  contempt  of  the  labours  and 
judgments  of  others,  is  not  a  very  proper  disposition  for  find- 
ing out  truth.  A  man  of  this  character  was  Epicurus,  who 
boasted  that  his  knowledge  was  all  of  his  own  acquiring,  and 
scorned  to  seem  to  be  beholden  to  any  other  for  his  notions* 

Having  considered  those  parts  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke'a 
Letters  that  seem  trot  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, I  shall  now  proceed  to  what  is  the  principal  design  of 
these  Remarks,  to  examine  the  reflections  he  has  cast  upon 
the  sacred  monuments  of  our  religion.  He  first  attacks  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  especially  as  contained  in  the  books  o£ 
the  Old  Testament  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  a  more  direct  at- 
tempt upon  Christianity.  And  this  appears  not  to  be  a  thing 
he  treats  of  merely  by-the-by,  but  to  be  a  point  he  has  formal- 
ly in  view,  and  for  which  he  professes  a  kind  of  zeal.  I 
shall  therefore  consider  distinctly  what  he  hath  offered. 

In  his  third  Letter  on  the  study  of  history,  he  setteth  him- 
self to  consider  the  state  of  ancient  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane :  and  begins  with  declaring  his  resolution-**-"  to  speak 
"  plainly  and  particularly  in  favour  of  common  sense,  against 
"  an  absurdity  which  is  almost  sanctified*."  After  having 
made  some  observations  on  the  state  of  ancient  profane  his- 
tory, and  shewn,  that  it  is  full  of  fables,  and  altogether  uncer- 
tain, he  next  comes  to  apply  these  observations  to  ancient  sa- 
cred history  f.  What  he  seems  at  first  to  propose,  is,  to  shew 
that  it  is  "  insufficient  to  give  us  light  into  the  original  of  an- 
"  cient  nations,  and  the  history  of  those  ages  we  commonly  call 
"  the  first  ages."  But  it  is  evident,  that,  under  pretence  of 
shewing  this,  his  intention  is,  to  represent  the  whole  history 
of  the  Bible  as  absolutely  uncertain,  and  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  a  just  account  of  facts.  He  not  only  denied), 
that  the  writers  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
were  divinely  inspired,  but  he  will  not  allow  them  the  credit 
that  is  due  to  any  common  honest  historians.  He  represents 
those  histories  as  "  delivered  to  us  on  the  faith  of  a  supersti- 
#  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  f  IbM  p.  83,  et  feq. 
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*'  tious  people,  among  whom  the  custom  and  art  of  lying  pre- 
"  vailed  remarkably  *."  And  observes,  that  "  the  Jewish 
w  history  never  obtained  any  credit  in  the  world,  till  Christi- 
"  anity  was  established  f."  He  sometimes  expresseth  him- 
self, as  if  he  were  willing  to  allow  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  doctrinal  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible,,  and  were  on- 
ly for  rejecting  the  historical.  And  this  he  pretends  to  be  the 
best  way  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  $.  But.  it 
is  evident  that  this  is  only  a  sneer.  I^or  he  was,  no  doubt, 
sensible,  that  the  sacred  history  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
prophecies  and  laws,  that  if  the  former  is  to  be  regarded  as 
lying  fiction,  and  not  at  all.  to  be  depended  upon,  the  divine 
authority  of  the  other  cannot  be  supported.  And  what  he 
afterwards  repeatedly  affirmeth  of  Christianity^  that  the  cre- 
dit of  its  divine  institution  dependeth  upon  facts,  holdeth  equal- 
ly concerning  the  Old  Testament  ceconomy. 

After  having  done  what  he  can,  in  his  third  Letter,  to  shew 
the  uncertainty  of  ancient  sacred,  as  well  as  profane  history,  he 
begins  his  fourth  with  observing,  that  as  "  we  are  apt  natu- 
"  rally  to  apply  to  ourselves  wliat  has  happened  to  other 
4t  men  ;  and  as  examples  take  their  force  from  hence,  so  what 
"  we  do  not  believe  to  have  happened,  we  shall  not  thus 
"  apply  >  a°d,  for  want  of  the  same  application,  the  exam- 
"  pies  will  not  have  the  same  effect:"  And  then  he  adds; 
"  ancient  history,  such  ancient  history  as  I  have  describ- 
"  ed,"  [in  which  ancient  sacred  history  is  manifestly  compre- 
hended] "  is  quite  unfit  in  this  respect  to  answer  the  ends 
"  that  every  reasonable  man  should  promise  to  himself  in  his 
"study;  because  such  ancient  history  will  never  gain  suffi- 
"  dent  credit  with  any  reasonable  man  §.*'  And  afterwards, 
speaking  of  ancient  fabulous  narrations,  he  declares,  that 
"  such  narrations  cannot  make  the  slightest  momentary  im~ 
"  pressions  on  a  mind  fraught  with  knowledge  and  void  of 
"  superstition.  Imposed  by  authority,  and  assisted  by  artifice, 
"  the  delusion  hardly  prevails  over  common  sense  ;  blind  ig- 
"  norance  almost  sees,  and  rash  superstition  hesitates:  nothing 
"  less  <han  enthusiasm  and  phrensy  can  give  credit  to  such  his- 
"  tories,  or  apply  such  examples."  He  thinks,  that  what  he 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87-  I  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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has  said  will  "  not  be  much  controverted  by  any  man  that 
"  has  examined  our  ancient  traditions  without  prepossession  :77 
And  that  all  the  difference  between  them,  and  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  is  this,  that  "  in  Amadis  of  Gaul  we  have  a  thread  of 
"  absurdities  that  lay  no  claim  to  belief;  but  ancient  traditions 
"  are  an  heap  of  fables,  under  which  some  particular  truths 
"  inscrutable,  and  therefore  useless  to  mankind,  may  lie  con- 
"  cealed,  which  have  a  just  pretence  to  nothing  more,"  [i.  e. 
to  no  more  credit  than  Amadis  of  Gaul~|  "  and  yet  impose 
"-themselves  upon  us,  and  become,  under  the  venerable  name 
"  of  ancient  history,  the  foundation  of  modern  fables  *."  He 
doth  not  directly  apply  this  to  the  Scriptures  :  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  this  was  his  intention.  It  is  too  evident,  that  these 
are  designed  to  be  included  in  what  he  calleth  "  our  ancient 
"  traditions  ;"  (a  word  which  he  had  applied  several  times  be- 
fore to  the  sacred  records  ;)  and  which  he  representeth  as  "  im- 
"  posed  by  authority,  and  assisted  by  artifice."  And  I  think 
it  scarce  possible  to  express  a  greater  contempt  of  any  writing, 
than  he  here  doth  of  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  the  examples 
it  affords* 

*   Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  120,  121, 
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SECTION    I. 

Tie  History  and  Scriptures  of  tie  Old  Testament  vindicated 
agamst  Us  Lordship's  Exceptions \ 

TT AVING  given  this  general  view  of  the  author's  design,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  distinct  and  particular  exa- 
faination  of  the  principal  things  he  hath  offered  to  invalidate 
the  authority,  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  What  he  saith 
of  Christianity  shall  be  considered  afterwards. 

I  need  not  take  much  notice  of  what  he  hath  urged  to  shew, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Sacred  Books  did  not  intend  an  univer- 
sal history,  or  system  of  chronology  *.  I  know  nobody  that 
supposes  they  did  ;  so  that  he  might  have  spared  that  part  of 
his  pains.  But  notwithstanding  the  Bible  was  not  designed 
for  an  universal  history,  or  to  exhibit  a  complete  system  of 
chronology,  though  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  no  one 
book  in  the  world  gives  so  great  helps  this  way,  it  is  sufficient 
if  it  gives  us  a  true  history  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  which  may 
be  safely  depended  upon.  This  is  what  our  author  will  not 
allow.  It  is  manifest,  that  he  placeth  it  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  most  fabulous  accounts  of  ancient  times.  1  his,  then,  is  the 
point  we  are  to  consider.  Let  Us  therefore  examine  what 
proofs  or  arguments  he  hath  brought  against  the  truth  and  cre- 
dit of  the  Sacred  History. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  et.  fe<j. 
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Some  of  the  things  offered  by  him  to  this  purpose  have  scarce 
so  much  as  the  appearance  of  argument.  Of  this  kind  is  what 
he  saith  concerning  the  use  that  has  been  made  by  Jewish 
Ps.abbies,  and  Christian  fathers,  and  Mahometan  doctors,  of 
the  short  and  imperfect  accounts  given  by  Moses  of  the  times 
from  the  creation  to  the  deluge.  Let  us  grant  that  the  frbles 
they  have  feigned  concerning  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel, 
Enoch,  Noah,  and  his  sons,  \3c.  are  such  as  "  Bonzes  or  Ta- 
*'  lapcins  would  almost  blush  to  relate  j"  I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  be  reasonably  turmd  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  books 
of  Moses,  or  hurt  the  credit  of  them  ;  since  h:s  Lordship 
owns,  that  these  fables  "  are  profane  extensions  of  this  part 
"  of  the  Mosaic  history  ;"  and  that  history  is  certainly  no-way 
answerable  for  the  additions  which  have  been  inri.-le  to  it.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  Moses,  if  he  had  been  a  fabulous 
writer,  to  have  filled  up  this  part  of  his  history  with  marvel- 
ous relations,  and  to  have  embellished  it  with  such  fictions, 
concerning  our  first  parents,  and  the  most  ancient  patriarchs, 
as  our  author  here  referreth  to  :  And  his  not  having  done  so 
is  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favour,  that  he  did  not  give 
way  to  fancy  or  invention,  but  wrote  down  the  facts  as  they  came 
to  him,  with  an  unaffected  simplicity.  His  accounts  are 
short,  because  he  kept  close  to  truth,  and  took  care  to  re- 
cord no  more  of  those  times  than  he  had  good  information  of, 
or  than  was  necessary  to  the  design  he  had  in  view  ;  which 
seems  principally  to  have  been  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
creation,  the  formation  of  the  first  1  uman  pair,  the  placing 
them  in  Paradise,  the  fall,  and  the  flood,  which  wtre  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  that  period  ;  and  to  continue  the 
line  from  Adam  by  Seth  to  Noah,  as  afterwards  he  does  from 
him  to  Abraham. 

What  his  Lordship  observes  concejning  the  blunders  of  the 
Jewish  chronologers  *,  is  not  mucn  more  to  his  purpose,  ex- 
cept he  could  prove,  that  those  blunders  are  chargeable  upon 
the  Scriptures  ;  \\hich  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  if  accu- 
rately examined,  arguments  may  be  brought  from  those  very- 
Scriptures  to  confute  the  blunders  he  mentions. 

As  to  the  differences  he  takes  notice  of  f,  between  the  Scrip- 
ture-accounts of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  those  given  by  pro« 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p-  104.  f  Ibid,  p.,114,  115» 
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fane  authors,  i.  e.  by  Gtesias,  and  them  that  copy  from  him, 
very  able  chronologers  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  those 
accounts  may  be  reconciled.  But  if  not,  it  would  only  follow, 
that  the  Scripture  history  differeth  from  Ctesias,  who,  in  his 
Lordship's  own  judgment,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
most  judicious  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  was  a  very  fa- 
bulous writer  *  ;  and  how  this  can  be  fairly  thought  to  dero- 
gate from  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  sacred  history,  I  can- 
not see. 

But  to  come  to  those  things  on  which  he  seems  to  lay  a 
greater  stress.  The  sum  of  what  he  hath  offered  to  destroy 
the  truth  and  credit  of  the  sacred  writings  amounteth  to  this  : 
"  That  the  Jews,  upon  whose  faith  they  are  delivered  to  us, 
"  were  a  people  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
"  ander  the  great :  That  they  had  been  slaves  to  the  Egyp- 
"  tians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  as  these  several 
"  empires  prevailed  :  That  a  great  part  of  them  had  been  car- 
"  ried  captive  and  lost  in  the  east ;  and  the  remainder  were 
"  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  where  they  forgot  their  coun- 
"  try,  and  even  their  language :"  And  he  intimates,  that 
"  there  also  they  lost  their  ancient  sacred  books  :  That  they 
"  were  a  superstitious  people,  among  whom  the  custom  and 
"  art  of  pious  lying  prevailed  remarkably  :  That  the  original 
**  of  the  Scriptures  was  compiled  in  their  own  country,  and,  as 
"  it  were,  out  of  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world  :  That  the 
<l  Jewish  history  never  obtained  any  credit  till  Christianity  was 
"  established  ;  but  though  both  Jews  and  Christians  hold  the 
*  same  books  in  great  veneration,  yet  each  condemns  the  other 
"  for  not  understanding,  or  for  abusing  them  :  That  the  acci- 
"  dents  which  have  happened  to  alter  the  text  of  the  Bible  shew, 
"  that  it  could  not  have  been  originally  given  by  divine  inspi- 
"  ration  ;  and  that  they  are  come  down  to  us  broken  and  con- 
"  fused,  full  of  additions,  interpolations,  and  transpositions  : 
"  That  they  are  nothing  more  than  compilations  of  old  tradi- 
"  tions,  and  abridgments  of  old  records  made  in  later  times  : 
"  and  that  Jews  and  Christians  differ  among  themselves  con- 
*'  cerning  almost  every  point  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
"  authority  of  those  books."  He  concludes  with  "  some  ob- 
"  servations  on  the  curse  said  to  be  pronounced  by  Noah  upon 
*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  p.  76,  SO* 
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*'  Canaan,"  which  ha  would  have  pass  f3r  an  absurd  fiction 
"  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ;"  and  he  seemeth  to  have  singled 
out  this  *s  one  of  the  properest  instances  he  could  mid  for  ex- 
posing the  Scripture  . 

Let  us  consider  these  things  distinctly. 

It  is  no  just  prejudice  against  the  credit  of  the  Scripture-his- 
tory, that  the  Jews,  among  whom  those  writings  were  preserv- 
ed, and  whose  affairs  are  there  recorded,  were,  as  appeareth 
from  those  writings,  "  slaves  to  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
"  Medes,  and  Persians,  as  their  several  empires  prevailed  *." 
It  rather  furnisheth  a  proof  of  the  truth  and  impartiality  of 
those  records,  that  they  give  an  undisguised  account,  not  only 
of  the  flourishing  times  of  their  state  (for  there  were  times  in 
which  they  were  flourishing,  free,  and  independent,)  but  of  their 
disgraces,  defeats,  captivities,  and  all  the  calamities  that  befel 
them,  which,  according  to  these  accounts,  were  in  a  way  of 
just  punishment  for  their  national  iniquities,  their  disobedience 
and  ingratitude.  Yet  under  all  these  various  revolutions, 
their  nation  was  never  entirely  lost,  nor  incorporated  with 
their  conquerors.  Though  many  of  them  revolted,  still 
there  was  a  number  of  them  that  with  an  unalterable  zeal 
and  constancy  adhered  to  their  ancient  religion  and  laws, 
which  they  regarded  as  of  a  divine  original :  A.  religion  re- 
markably distinct  from  that  of  the  nations  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  on  the  account  of  which  they  were  frequently 
exposed  to  hatred,  persecution,  and  reproach. 

If  the  Jews  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  Alexander 
the  Great,  this  affordeth  not  the  least  probable  presumption, 
that  their  ancient  history  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.'  T  e 
Greeks,  by  this  author's  own  acknowledgment,  did  not  begin 
to  write  history  till  very  late.  The  knowledge  they  had  of 
other  nations  was  very  narrow  and  confined  ;  and.  particularly, 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  strangers  to  the  languages,  lawsp 
customs,  and  history  <•»£  the  eastern  nations.  He  himself  ob- 
serves, that  after  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  even 
long  after  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greekr 
the  Jews,  and  their  history  were  neglected  by  them,  and  con- 
tinued to  bi:  almost  as  much  unknown  as  before  f.  And  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Jews  were  then  a  considerable  people,  and 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  f  Ibid.  p.  SO, 
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that  the  Greeks  had  many  opportunities  of  being  acquainted 
\vith  them.  L^t  us  grant  what  he  insinuates,  that  this  was 
owincr,  not  to  want  of  curiosity  in  the  Greeks,  since  they 
•were,  as  he  observes,  "  inquisitive  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
"  published  as  manyeidle  traditions  of  other  nations  as  of  their 
"  own  *  ;"  but  co  the  contempt  they  had  for  the  Jews.  What 
can  be  inferred  from  thence  ?  Doth  it  follow  that  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  are  not  authentic,  nor  their  histories  to  be  credited, 
because  the  Greeks  neglected  or  despised  them,  and  did  not 
own  their  authority  ?  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  any  one 
that  considers  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  institutions.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  people  so  excessively  vain  as  the 
Greeks,  and  who  looked  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  bar- 
barians,  should  conceive  an  aversion  or  contempt  for  a  nation, 
whose  laws  and  religion  were  so  ditferent  from  their  own, 
among  whom  all  image-worship  was  most  expressly  prohibit- 
ed, and  no  adoration  was  paid  to  inferior  deities,  in  which 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  which  they  were  extreme- 
ly fond,  principally  consisted.  If  the  Jewish  sacred  books 
had  contained  strange  stories  of  the  exploits  of  their  gods,  of 
their  genealogies,  battles,  and  amours,  or  traditions  that  tend- 
ed to  support  a  system  of  idolatry,  the  Greeks  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  ready  enough  to  transcribe  these  things  into 
their  writings  ;  these  fables  would,  have  been  suited  to  their 
taste.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  they  should  p:iy  any 
regard  to  the  accounts  given  of  extraordinary  miraculous  facts, 
that  were  designed  to  establish  and  give  sanction  to  a  consti- 
tution, the  manifest  tendency  of  which  was  to  condemn  and 
subvert  that  idolatrous  worship,  to  which  they  were  so  ex- 
cessively addicted. 

Among  all  the  heathen  nations,  none  expressed  a  greater 
enmity  to  the  Je  vs  than  the  Egyptians,  who  were  themselves 
of  all  people  the  most  stupidly  idolatrous.  One  of  their  writ- 
ers, Apion  of  Alexandria,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  our 
author  as  having  "  spoken  of  the  Jews  in  a  manner  neither 
much  to  their  honour,  nor  to  that  of  their  histories."  This 
seems  to  have  recommended  him  to  his  Lordship's  favour  ;  for 
he  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  "  of  much  erudition,  and  as  having 

*  Boiingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  SS» 
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*•'  passed  for  a  cur  ous,  a  laborious,  and  learned  antiquary,'* 
though  he  owns  th  r  he  pnss-  d  also  "  for  a  vain  and  noisy  pe- 
dant *.".  But  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  the  fragments  of  his 
work  which  Josephus  has  given,  us,  he  was,  with  regard  to  the 
Jews,  an  ignorant  arid  malicious  writer,  who  do^s  not  appear 
to  have  b>-en  acquainted  with  their  histories  and  laws,  though 
he  pretended  ro  write  against  them,  and  might  so  easily  have 
procured  information,  if  he  had  desired  it.  Ar.d  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  of  several  others  of  the  heathen 
writers  that  mention  the  Jews.  They  seem  not  to  have  given 
themselves  fhe  tsouble  to  make  any  diligent  inquiry  into  their 
history  or  laws,  as  delivered  by  themselves,  but  took  ur>  with 
idle  repots  and  traditions  to  thjir  prejudice  ;  -and  yet  in  the 
account^  given  of  the  Jews  by  the  hearhen  writers,  imperfect 
as  they  are,  there  are  some  valuable  hints  and  traces  to  be  dis- 
cerned, which  shew  the  falsehood  of  other  things  they  report 
concerning  them  f- 

It  is  therefore  a  little  odd,  that  such  a  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  this,  that  "  the  Jewish  history  never  obtained  any  credit 
in  <;  the  world,  till  Christianity  vras  established:"  /.  e.  It 
obtained  no  credit  among  the  heathen  nations  ;  or,  as  he  else- 
where expresseth  i*,  '"we  do  not  fiY.d,  that  the  authority  of 
these  books  prevailed  among  the  pagan  world  £•"  How  could 
it  be  expected  that  it  should  !  Since  the  heathens  could  not 
acknowledge  it,  and  continue  heathens  ;  for  it  was  absolutely 
subversive  of  the  whole  system  of  paganism.  The  authority 
of  those  books  was  believed  and  received  among  all  those,  by 
whom  it  could  be  reasonably  expected  that  it  should  be  belicv- 

*  Boiingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  9°,  91. 

f  There  is  an  hcathon  writer,  of  a  very  different  character  from  Apion,  who. 
gives  a  much  more  candid  account  of  the  Jewifh  nation  :  I  mean  the  judicious  Stra- 
bo,  of  whom  our  Author  hunjfelf  fpeaks  with  the  highert  eftee.n.  He  makes  the 
caufe  of  Mofts's  forUking  E<^ypt  to  he  his  being  dilflatisfied  with  the  falfd  notions 
of  God,  and  his  woiihlp,  that  had  obtained  among  the  Egyptians;  and  fuppofes 
him  to  have  entertained  jufler  and  nobler  notions  of  the  divinity  than  the  Kcryp- 
tians,  or  L -bians  or  Greeks  •  That  with  him  went  from  Ej_ypt  many  tint  ho- 
noured the  deity  \  -raXXei  rt/tZv]*;  ro  ©t^v;  that  ^,perfua^ed  many  good  mea^n^  brought 
them  into  the  country  where  Jerufalemjs  built;  and  that  there  they  contuvieil, /•;•.•,< •-  ' 
^"SJ1'^-'"  or  :>'"'!y  rf'^itnt.  or  (ivccrti  ivcrjk^pirs  of  God  "ZiKut* 

rpvyiStfti  KK\  luffiSets  A-,  tit.rfu:,  aj]i},  but  that  afterwards  they  degenerated  - 
Strabo,  lib,  xiv. 

|  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  91. 
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cd  and  received:  that  is,  it  was  acknowledged  and  received  by 
that  nation  among  whom  those  writings,  and  the  memory  of  the 
laws  and  facts,  had  been  constantly  preserved,  and  who  regard- 
ed them  with  great  veneration,  as  of  a  divine  original;  andalsoby 
those  among  the  heathens  themselves,  who,  upon  the  credit  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  laws,  and  records,  quitted  the  heathen  ido- 
latry:  and  these  wtre  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  even 
supposing  their  authority  to  have  been  ever  so  well  founded. 
'  But  it  is  urged  as  a  ground  oif  suspicion  against  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  that  "  they  were  compiled  in  their  own  country, 
"  and,  "as  it  were,  out  of  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 
And  it  was  certainly  most  proper,  that  the  books  in  which  thtir 
laws,  and  the  most  remarkable  events  relating  to  their  nation, 
are  recorded,  should  be  published  in  their  own  country,  the 
scene  where  the  chief  actions  Were  laid.  This  is  no  diminution 
of  their  credit,  but  the  contrary;  and  if  they  hud  been  compiled 
in  any  other  country,  or  by  foreigners,  and  persons  not  of  their 
own  nation,  it  might  have  been  said,  and  not  without  some 
appearance  of  reason,  that  tfrsy  might  be  mistaken,  and  take  up 
v/ith  wrong  and  imperfect  accounts,  ]x>th  of  laws  and  facts.  ' 

But  what  this  author  seems  chit-fly  to  insist  upon,  to  shew 
that  little  credit  is  to  be  gnren  to  these  writings,  is,  that 
they  are  "  histories  delivered  to  us  on  the  faith  of  a  supers ti- 
"  tious  people  ;  among  whom  the  custom  and  art  of  pious  3y~ 
*'  ing  prevailed  remarkably  *." 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  this  matter,  let  us 
take  a  brief  view  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  that  we  may  see 
what  likelihood  there  is  of  their  having  been  feigned  by  a  su- 
perstitious arid  lying  people. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  compare  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  with  those  of  any  other,  the  most  admired  na- 
tions, such  as  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  soon  see  a  most  strik- 
ing and  amazing  difference.  Their  whole  constitution  was  of  a 
peculiar  nature;  so  vastly  different  from  that  of  other  countries, 
that  it  well  deserveth  the  attention  and  admiration  of  t very- 
impartial  and  considering  observer.  It  was  the  only  constitu- 
tion' in  the  world,  where  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of 

*    Bolingbroke's  Works,  vel.  i.  p.  87, 
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the  one  true  Go .5,  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of 
him  alone,  is  made  the  fundamental  maxim  of  their  state,  and 
principle  of  their  government,  in  which  all  their  laws  centre, 
and  the  main  end  to  which  they. are  all  directed.  All  worship 
of  inferior  deities  is  forbidden  ;  no  deified  heroes  admitted  ;  no 
images  suffered.  Many  of  their  sacred  rites  seem  to  have  been 
instituted  in  a  designed  opposition  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  that  they  might  not  incorporate  with  them,  or  learn 
their  idolatrous  customs,  to  which  the  Israelites,  for  a  long- 
time, were  very  prone.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  they 
would  have  embraced  or  submitted  to  a  constitution  so  differ- 
ent from  the  then  generally  prevailing  idolatry,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  manifest  proofs  that  were  given  them  of  its  divine 
original.  The  author  of  these  Letters  indeed  intimates,  that 
many  of  their  rites  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians  ;  but 
•whatever  conformity  there  might  be  in  some  particular  instan- 
ces, nothing  is  more  certain  and  evident,  than  that  the  whole 
system  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  most  essentially  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  other  pagan  nations,  and  tended  to 
cast  contempt  on  their  adored  deities,  and  on  that  idolatrous 
worship  to  which  the  heathens  were  so  much  addicted,  and 
which  was  established  by  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

As  to  the  moral  and  devotional  treatises,  which  make  up 
another  part  of  their  sacred  writings,  they  are  incontestably 
excellent.  Their  poetry  is  of  a  most  divine  strain,  far  superi- 
or to  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  having  an  unexampled  dig- 
nity, elevation  and  sublimity  in  it,  filled  with  the  noblest  sen- 
timents of  the  Divinity,  and  of  his  glorious  incomparable  per- 
fections, and  governing  providence. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings, in  which  we  may  discern  many  remarkable  characters  of 
genuine  truth  and  purity.  A  fervent  zeal  for  God,  and  for 
pure  and  undented  religion,  every-vvhere  appears :  nor  is  there 
any  thing  in.  them  that  breathes  the  spirit  of, this  world,  or  that 
savours  of  ambition,  artifice,  or  imposture.  The  whole  inten- 
tion of  them  is  manifestly  to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry, 
vice,  and  wickedness,  to  engage  them  to  the  pure  worship  of 
God,  and  to  the  practice  of  universal  righteousness.  With  a 
noble  freedom  and  impartiality  do  they  reprove  their  kings, 
princes,  priests,  people  ;  denouncing  the  most  awful  threaten- 

4- 
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ings  against  them,  if  they  should  persist  in  their  evil  and  sin- 
fu]  courses  ;  and  encouraging  them  with  the  most  gracious 
promises  to  repentance,  and  new  obedience  :  and  all  this  mix- 
ed with  many  remarkable  and  express  predictions  of  future 
events,  which  no  human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  and 
which  derived  such  an  authority  to  them,  that  though  they 
were  often  reproached  and  persecuted  when  alive,  their  charac- 
ter and  writings  were  afterwards  regarded  by  the  whoje  nation 
with  the  profoundest  veneration.  And  it  deserveth  to  be  par- 
ticularly remarked,  that  wherea?  the  Jews,  as  well  as  mankind 
in  all  ages,  have  been  prone  to  place  religion  chiefly  in  exter- 
nal forms,  and  ritual  observances,  as  if  these  won  id  compen- 
sate for  the  neglect  .->f  the  moral  precepts,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  their  sacred  books,  especially  those  of  the  propliets, 
which  in  the  strongest  terms  represent  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  all  ritual  observances  without  real  holiness  or"  heatt  and  life, 
ar.d  evtn  speak  of  them  in  a  very  diminutive  manner,  and 
with  a  seeming  contempt,  when  opposed  to, 'or  abstracted 
from  moral  goodness  a-d  virtue  ;  and  such  writings  ctrtain- 
ly  do  not  look  like  the  inventions  <ti  a  superstitious  and  lying 
people. 

But  as  the  sacred  history  is  what  this  writer  setreth  him- 
self particularly  to  expose  and  invalidate,  let  us  take  a  brief 
view  of  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  ;  and  thtse  are  no  less 
remarkable,  and  worthy  of  out  attention,  than  the  laws,  the 
prophecies,  the  moral,  and  devotional  writes. 

As  to  a  9'eneral  idea  of  their  history,  it  is  of  as "diflen-r.r  & 
complexion  from  that  of  other  nations  as  their  laws,  and  is  of 
the  same  noble  tendency  with  the:r  other  sacred  book?.  It 

.    every- where  breathes  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  Deity. 
The  chief  design  of  it  i*  not  merely  t;>  arsxvei  civil   <:r  politi- 
cal viev  s,  or  to  preserve  ti  e  annals-  of  tneir  natkn,  or  trace  it 
"lip  to  its  original   (tl  ontrn  this  also  is  done),    but   for  nobler 
purposes  ;  to  promote  tat  true  worship  of  God,  and  the  pr  c- 

-  tice  of  piety  and  virtue  j  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  God's 
wonderful  works  of  providence  towards  his  professing  peo- 
ple ;  to  shew  the  favours,  the  blessings,  the  deliverances, 
vouchsafed  to  them  ;  the  prosperity  and  happiness  they  enjoy- 
ed, when  they  kept  close  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  continued  in 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  righteousness  ;  and  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  great  calami:  HS  which  be^cl  rhem  when  they  broke 
the  divine  law  and  covenant,  and  lapsed  into  idolairy,  vice,  and 
wickedness.  Such  are  the  useful  lessons  winch  their  history 
is  designed  to  teach,  and  to  this  excellent  end  is  it  directed. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  ihere  are  observable  in  it 
remarkable  characters  of  simplicity,  -;nd  an  impartial  regard  to 
truth.  It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  rheir  history,  that 
it  was  not  coir.pih-d  to  give  fah<e  and  flattering  accounts  of 
their  nation,  or  pa^tid  and  elegint  encomiums  of  their  great 
vi-  *n.  Their  great  actions  indeed  are  recorded,  but  their 
faults  are  al  o  relate"!,  with  a  simplicity  and  impartiality  that 
d.  .nerves  to  be  admired.  Neither  Romans,  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians, nor  an;'  other  people,  have  formed  t'^-eir  histories  so 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  nation,  or  charged  them 
•with  such  repeated  revolts  from  the  religion  and  laws  of  their 
country.  Let  us  suppose  the  Jews  ever  so  much  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  lying-,  it  would  never  have  put  them  upon 
forging  a  body  of  history  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
own  national  character.  It  tendeih,  indeed,  to  give  an  high  idea 
of  the-  great  tinner?  God  had  done  for  them,  of  the  privileges 
confeired  upon  them,  and  the  excellency  of  their  laws  (a:id  that 
tht-ir  1  iws  are  exce^ent,  no  man  can  doubt  that  seriously  reads 
and  considers  them),  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  setreth  the  ingra- 
titude, the  di«obrdience,  the  stupidity,  of  that  people,  their  op- 
position to  Goci's  authority,  and  abuse  of  his  goodness,  their 
manifold  backslidings,  and  unstedtastness  in  his  covenant,  in  the 
Strongest  light.  Their  dis-.-rucfS,  defeats,  captivities,  are  no 
where  concealed  ;  they  are  represented  as  frequently  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  the  ne'ghbo.  ring  nations,  in  a  manner  much 
to  their  dishonour  ;  and  their  deliverances  are  ascribed,  not  to 
their  own  wisdom,  conduct,  and  bravery,  but  to  the  mercy  of 
Gr.d,  upon  the:r  repentance.  In  a  word,  their  history  is  a 
continued  account  oi  Goci's  goodness,  patience,  and  justice,  ex- 
ercised towards  th.:m  ;  and  of  their  own  strange,  perverse,  and 
unaccountable  eorvduct.  This  is  so  manifest,  that  it  hath  been 
often  turrcd  to  their  reproach,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  the 
representing  them  as  an  obstinate,  ungrateful,  and  rebellious 
rate,  and  to  such  a  charge  as  St  Stephen  advanceth  against 
them  from  their  own  Scriptures  :  Ts  stiff-necked,  and  uncir- 
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cumcised  i?i  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  tie  Holy  Ghost  : 
as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  have 
not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?  Acts  vii.  51.  These  considera- 
tions naturally  tend  to  derive  a  peculiar  credit  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  as  containing  true  and  faithful  accounts,  not  forged 
by  a  superstitious  lying  people.  Whatever  opinion,  therefore, 
•we  rnay  have  of  the  Jews,  yet  their  sacred  books  deserve  great 
regard.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  suppose,  that  these  books 
of  records  were  of  their  inventing.  At  least,  I  believe,  this 
will  scarce  be  pretended  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  the  latter 
times  of  their  state,  however  they  might  otherwise  be  addict- 
ed to  fiction  and  embellishment.  They  received  these  books 
as  sacred  from  their  ancestors,  and  were  themselves  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  divine  original  and  authority  of  their  laws, 
and  the  certainty  and  authenticity  of  these  records,  that  they 
adhered  to  them  with  a  zeal  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  o- 
ther  nation.  So  great  was  the  veneration  they  had  for  them, 
that  after  the  canon  was  completed,  they  were  extremely  scru- 
pulous not  to  make  any  additions  to  their  sacred  books,  or  re- 
ceive any  others  into  their  number  as  of  equal  authority,  tho* 
written  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of  their  nation.  And 
if  any  persons  had  endeavoured  to  alter  or  corrupt  them,  the 
fraud,  the  imposture,  must  have  been  immediately  detected. 
For  these  sacred  books  were  not,  like  those  of  other  nations, 
confined  to  the  priests  only ;  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  constantly  and  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues  ;  the 
laws,  and  the  facts,  were  what  they  were  all  acquainted  with, 
and  instructed  in  from  their^infancy. 

If  therefore  there  be  any  ground  of  suspicion,  it  must  fall, 
not  upon  the  latter  Jews,  but  upon  Ezra,  and  those  by  whom 
the  sacred  canon  was  finished.  If  their  history  and  sacred  books 
were  forged  or  currupted,  the  most  likely  time  that  can  be 
fixed  for  it,  is  upon  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  asra  fixed  upon  by  the  author  of  these 
Letters.  He  observes,  that  "  the  Babylonish  captivity  lasted 
"  so  long,  and  such  circumstances,  whatever  they  were,  ac- 
"  companied  ir,  rb^t  the  captives  forgot  their  country,  and  even 
"  their  language,  the  Hebrew  dialect,  atle^st,  and  character*." 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i,  p. 
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And  afterwards  he  intimates,  that  the  Scriptures  were  "  lost 
"  during  the  captivity  f."  And  he  observes,  that  "  Ezra  be- 
"  gan,  and  Simon  the  Just  finished,  the  canon  of  the  Scrip* 
"  tures  t." 

Let  us  grant,  that  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews 
learned  the  Chajdee  language,  which  thenceforth  became  more 
familiar  to  them"  than  the  Hebrew  ;  and  that  the  old  Hebrew 
character  was,  as  many  learned  men  suppose,  though  it  is  far 
from  being  certain,  changed  for  the  Chaldee  ;  the  latter  being 
fairer,  easier,  and  more  generally  used  among  the  people;  yet 
this  is  far  from  proving,  either  that  tne' Hebrew  language  was 
entirely  forgotten  by  them,  or  that  their  sacred  books  were 
lost  in  the  captivity.  There  are  many  thirigs  that  plainly  bhew 
the  contrary.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied  during 
the  captivity  to  the  Jews  in  Chaldea,  wrote  and  published  his 
prophecies  in  Hebrew.  So  did  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malacni,  who  prophesied  several  years  alter  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  :  which  shews,  that  the  Hebrew 
language  was  still  in  use,  and  was  understood  by  many, of  the 
people.  The  same  thing  may  be  concluded  from  this  ;  that 
all  the  sacred  books  that  were  written  after  the  captivity  were 
written  in  Hebrew,  except  a  part  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  Nehe- 
miah,  who  had  been  a  great  man  in  the  Persian  court,  wrote 
his  own  memoirs  in  Hebrew  :  which  shews,  that  the  Jews  uho 
continued  in  Persia,  their  great  men  at  least,  still  retained  the 
knowledge  of  that  language.  And  as  the  Hebrew  language 
was  nat  absolutely  forgotten  among  the  Jews  in  their  captivity, 
so  neither  were  their  sacred  books  entirely  lost.  Indeed  it 
were  absurd  to  suppose  it.  That  captivity,  though  it  lasted 
seventy  years  from  the  first  beginning  of  it  under  Jehoiakirn,  yet 
from  the  time  of  the  utter  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
temple,  and  the  carrying  away  the  last  remainder  of  the  people 
to  Babylon,  continued  but  about  fifty  years.  And  there  were 
not  a  few  of  them  that  had  been  carried  away  from  Jerusalem, 
who  survived  the  whole  time,  and  lived  to  come  back.  Many 
of  tie  priests  and  Levifes,  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  -were 
ancient  men,  that  bad  seen  the  first  louse,  when  the  foundation 
of  the  second  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud 
voice,  Ezra  iii.  12.  All  those  among  them  that  lived  to  seven- 

*  Bolingbrolce's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  f   Ibid,  p.  85, 
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ty  or  eighty  years  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  old  when  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple  were  destroyed  ;  and  to  suppose,  that 
these  should  entirely  forget  their  language,  or  their  religion, 

'history,  and  laws,  is  very  absurd:  add  to  this,  that  the  people 
were  in  expectation  of  a  deliverance,  and  restitution  to  their 
own  land,  of  which  the  prophets  had  assured  them  ;  and  this 
would  naturally  make  them  more  careful  to  preserve  their 
laws,  and  the  ancient  authentic  records  and  memorials  of 
their  nation.  It  appeareth  from  the  accounts  given  of 
those  that  returned,  that  many  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the 
singers,  the  porters,  the  Nethinims,  Sec.  had  preserved  their 
genealogies  during  the  captivity,  in  prospect  of  their  return, 
and  of  their  being  again  employed  in  the  sacred  functions  ;  and 
those  who  could  not  clearly  shew  their  genealogies,  were 
put  from  the  priesthood,  Ezra  ii.  62.  *Neh.  vii.  64.  Great 
numbers  of  the  people  could  also  prove  their  genealogies  :  and 
where  there  were  any  that  could  not  do  this,  it  is  particularly 
taken  notice  of,  that  they  could  not  skew  their  fathers  house,, 
Ezra  ii.  59,  It  is  maniiest  therefore,  that  there  were  regis- 
ters of  genealogies  preserved  in  Babylon  ;  and  is  :t  rot  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  they  would  be  no  less  careful  to  preserve 
their  sacred  books,  especially  thooe  of  Moses,  in  which  were 
their  original  records,  and  the  laws  on  which  their  whole  con- 
stitution depended ? 

If  the  Jews  had  been  for  changing  their  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms, we  may  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  order  to  their  a- 
dopting  those  of  their  conquerors,  and  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  transplanted,  and  in  which  they  settled.  But  it  is 
evident,  that,  in  fact,  they  did  not  do  this  ;  since  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  their  worship  and  constitution  was,  upon  their  return, 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Babylonians.  If  therefore  they 
learned  iheir  language,  or  used  their  letters  and  characters  in 
writing  ;  yet  still  it  is  cerlain,  that  they  worshipped  not  their 
gods,  nor  adopted  their  religion,  and  sacred  rites.  They  still 
preserved  their  ovvn  ;  and  the  captivity  and  desolation  of  their 
nation,  which  they  looked  upon  a  punishment  for  their  mnni- 

-  fold  revolts,  idolatries,  and  deviations  from  their  law,  tended  to 
increase,  instead  of  extinguishing  their  veneration  for  it. 

By  Daniel's  solemn  supplication  and  fasting,  when  the  time 
came  that  had  been  marked  out  in  the  prophecies  for  their  re- 
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turn,  it  appeareth,  that  he  had  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  Prophe- 
cies  before   him,   Dan.   ix.    2.      And   the   confession  he  there 
maketh    is    remarkable  :     All  Israel    have    transgressed  thy 
law — therefore  the  curse  is  come  upon  us  ;   and  the  oath  that  is 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,   the   servant  of  Cod,  because   we 
have    sinned  against   him — And   he   hath  confir?ned  his  words 
which  he  spake  against  us,  and  against  our  judges  that  judged 
us — As  it  is  written  in  tie  law  of  Moses,  all  this  evil  is  come 
uponus,\c\:.  n,  12,  13.      Here  it   is    plainly    supposed,  that 
there  was  a  written  law  of  Moses  extant,  in  his  time,  known 
to  him  and  to  the  people,  and  which   was  regarded  as  the  law 
of  God  himself:    that   they   had  transgressed  that  law,  and 
thereby  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  dreadful  judgment  de- 
nounced against  them,  and  written  in  that  law,  as-  the  just   pu- 
nishment of  their  revolt  and  disobedience.   Soon  after  this,  when 
the  people  returned,  under  conduct  the  of  Zerubbabel,  Joshua, 
and  others,  we  find  them  gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  in  the  seventh  mouth,  and  offering  the  daily  burnt 
offerings,  and  those  of  the  new-moons,  and  set  feasts,  besides 
free-will  offerings  :  and  all  this  is  said  to  be  done  as  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  Ezra  iii.  I — 6.  :   and   this   plainly  jheweth, 
that  they  hadthe  written  law  of  Mo  >es  with  them.   Theyalso  ap- 
pointed the  priests  and  Levites,  in  iheir  several  courses,  and  the 
singers,  and  service  of  the  temple,  according  to  the  ordinances 
of  David,  the  man  of  God,  Ezra  iii.  ic,  IT.     The  sacred  hymns 
or  psalms,  therefore,  that  had  been  used  in  the  temple  worship^ 
were  not  lost  in  the  captivity  ;   and  indeed  the  Psalms  of  David 
carry  evident  characters  of  genuineness  in  them.     They  were 
rmny  of  t*«em  composed  on   special  occasions,  ar.d  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  circumstances,  in  a  manner  which  plainly  shewed 
they  were  not  forged  in    after-times.      And   the  preserving  so 
ir>any  of  the  psalms  and  hymns,    some  of   which  contain  an  a- 
bridgment  of  their  sacred  history,  is   a   manifest   indication  of 
the  care  they  took  ;   and  that  there   was  not   a  general  destruc- 
tion of  their  sacred  b  oks  in  the  captivity.     The  same  observa- 
tion may  be  applied   to  the  prophetical    writings,  and  to  their 
sacred  records.      It  is  plain,  that  the  history  of  their  kings  was 
preserved  ;  to  which  there  is    frequent   reference  in  the  books 
compiled  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

The  commission  afterwards  given  to  Ezra  by  Artaxerxes, 
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plainly  supposed  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  then  in  being,   and  m 
ths  highest   authority  ;   and  o:ily  empowered   him  to  regulate 
every  thing  according  to  that  law.     He  is  described  in  Artax- 
erxes's  commission  as  a  realy  scribe  i?i  the  law  of  Moses  :   as 
one  greatly  skilled  in  that  law,  and  fit  to  instruct  others  in  it  ; 
and  is  required  to  set  magistrates  and  judges  to  judge  the  peo- 
ple, such  as  knew  tie  law  of  God,  Ezra  vii.  6.  10.  25.     Soon 
after  Ezra  came   Nehemiah,  a  great   man  in  the  Persian  court 
and  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Judea  ;  and  every  thing 
throughout  his  book  cliscovereth,  that  he  and  the  whole  people 
professed  the  highest  veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses.      Be- 
fore he  came  to  Judea,  he  was  well  acquainted    with   that  law, 
and  regarded  it  as  of  divine  authority,  Neh.  i.  7,  8,  9.     Dur- 
ing his  administration,  we  have  an  account  of  a  solemn  reading 
of  the  law,  by  Ezra,  in  the   hearing   of   all  the  people  ;   who 
heard  it   with   the  utmost  reverence  and  attention  :   in  this  he 
was  assisted  by   several  Levites,  who  read  in  the  book,  in  the 
law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 
understand  the  reading,  Neh.  viii.   I — 9.     Again,  we  are  told 
of  another  solemn   reading  of  the  law,   before  all  the  people, 
Neh.  ix.  I,  2,  3.     And   in  the  admirable  confession   made  on 
that  occasion  by  the  Levites,  there  is  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  books 
of  Moses  ;  such  as  the  calling  of  Abraham  ;  their  bondage  and 
oppression  in  Egypt ;  their  being  brought  out  from  thence  with" 
signs  and  wonders,  and  dreadful  judgments  executed  upon  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people  ;  the  dividing  of  the  sea  before   them,  so 
that  they  passed  through  it  as  on  dryland,  whilst  the  Egyptians 
that  pursued  them  were  overwhelmed  in  the  deep  ;  the  promui* 
gation  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  with  remarkable  tokens  of  the  divine 
presence  and  glory  j  the  miracles  wrought  in   the  wilderness,- 
the  leading  them  by  a  cloud  in  the  day,   and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night  ;  the  giving  them  manna-bread  from  heaven  to  eat,  and 
cleaving  the  rock  to   give  them   water  to  drink  ;  and  finally, 
bringing  them  into   possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.     These 
things,  which  are  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history   of 
their  nation, together  with  their  frequentrebellions,disobedience, 
and  ingratitude,  particularly  their  making  and  worshipping  the 
molten  calf  in  the  wilderness,  the  standing  disgrace  of  their  na- 
tion, and  their  subsequent  revolts,  calamities,  and  deliverances^ 
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after  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  there  taken  no- 
tice of  in  the  public  confessions  and  acknowledgments  made 
to  God  in  the  name  and  presence  of  all  the  people ;  and  are 
mentioned  as  things  commonly  known  and  acknowledged 
among  them,  and  as  of  undoubted  truth  and  certainty. 

Taking  these  things  together,  it  seems  to  appear,  with  all 
the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of,  that 
the  Jewish  sacred  books  and  records  were  not  lost  in  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity ;  that  they  were  in  possession  of  them,  and 
held  them  in  great  veneration,  before  Ezracame  to  Jerusalem: 
and  it  would  be  a  wild  imagination  to  suppose,  that  he  had  it 
in  his  power,  even  if  he  had  it  in  his  inclination,  so  far  to  im- 
pose upon  all  the  Jews,  both  those  in  Judea,  and  those  that 
continued  in  Babylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Persian  empire, 
as  to  make  them  all  with  one  consent  receive  those  for  their 
ancient  laws,  by  which  their  nation  had  been  always  governed, 
which  were  not  their  ancient  laws  ;  and  those  for  their  ancient 
authentic  histories,  and  sacred  records,  which  were  not  the 
ancient  authentic  records.  AH  that  his  commission  from  Ar- 
taxerxes  extended  to,  was,  to  order  things  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  ;  and  this  he  effected.  When  he  came,  he  found 
several  abuses  contrary  to  that  law,  countenanced  by  men  of 
great  power  and  interest,  and  in  which  several  of  the  chief 
priests,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  people,  were  engaged ;  and 
he  set  himself  to  reform  them  according  to  that  law  ;  and 
these  regulations  would  not  have  been  tamely  submitted 
to,  if  it  had  not  been  well  known,  that  the  laws  and  consti- 
tutions he  urged  upon  them,  were  the  true  original  laws  of 
Moses. 

As  to  the  establishing  the  sacred  canon,  which  is  attributed 
to  Ezra,  and  to  those  whom  the  Jews  call  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just,  this  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  these  books  were  not  accounted  sacred, 
or  were  regarded  as  of  no  authority  before.  The  books  were 
already  well  known,  and  looked  upon  as  sacred  :  They  had  not 
their  authority,  because  Ezra  acknowledged  them,  but  he  col- 
lected and  published  them,  because  they  were  known  to  be 
authentic.  It  may  indeed  be  well  supposed,  that  faults  and 
variations  might  have  crept  into  the  copies  of  those  books,  and 
that  they  needed  to  be  carefully  revised :  and  this  was  a  work 
for  which  Ezra  was  admirably  fitted,  by  his  great  skill  i: 
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law,  and  in  the  sacred  records  of  bis  nation,  as  well  as  his 
noted  integrity.  And  if  he  accordingly  revised  rhe  original 
sue  eel  books,  and  published  a  more  correct  edition  of  them, 
or  abridged  seine  of  tlu-ir  ancient  records,  to  render  them  of 
more  general  use  among  .he  people,  and  here  and  there  inserted 
some  passages,  for  explaining  and  illustrating  things  that  were 
grown  obscure  ;  this  was  certainly  a  work  of  great  use.— 
And  supposing  him  to  have  done  this,  and  that  this  work  con- 
tinued to  be  afterwards  carried  on  by  some  of  the  most 
knowing  and  excellent  men  of  their  nation,  till  it  was  with 
great  care  completed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  in  the  least  affects 
the  authority  or  ere  ibility  of  those  books.  The  whole  na- 
tion in  general  were  so  sensible  of  Ezra's  great  fidelity  and 
diligence,  that  he  was  always  afterwards  had  in  the  highest 
honour :  and  they  were  so  convinced  that  these  were  the 
original  sacred  books,  that  they  received  them  with  an 
extraordinary  veneration.  Nor  did  they  ever  pay  the  same 
regard  to  any  other  subsequent  writings,  in  their  own  nation  : 
and  though  the  Sanhedrim  continued  to  have  great  authority 
among  ti'-em,  they  never  pretended  to  put  any  other  books 
upon  them  as  divine,  or  as  of  'equal  authority  with  the  sacred 
books.  Now  how  comes  it,  that  they  put  so  great  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  that  the  authority  of  these  books 
was  unive  sally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
other  not  ?  This  sheweth,  that  however  credulous  the 
Jews  might  be  in  other  things,  yet  they  were  particularly 
exact  and  scrupulous  in  not  receiving  any  books  into  the  sa- 
crtd  canon,  but  what  they  judged  they  had  good  reason  to  lo~k 
uprn  as  authentic. 

Tne  most  remarkable  part  ef  the  Jewish  history  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  book*;  of  Moses.  It  is  there  we 
have  an  account  of  the  first  constitution  of  their  sacred 
polity;  the  promulgation  of  the  ten  commandments,  with 
the  most  amazing  demonstrations  of  a  divine  power  and 
majesty  ;  and  the  extraordinary  miraculous  facts  done  in 
E^ypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  by  which  the  authority  of 
that  law  was  established.  And  whosoever  alloweth  this 
part  of  the  Jewish  history  to  be  authentic,  will  not  much 
scruple  the  subsequent  parts  of  their  history.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  as  it  was  not  Ezra  that  gave  authority  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  was  in  the  highest  authority  before,  or  who  caused 
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irtie  people  to  receive  it  as  divine  ;  so  neither  were  the  fact?, 
thereby  the  authority  of  trial  law  was  attested,  first  published 
by  him.  They  had  been  all  alofig  believed,  and  the  reniem* 
brance  of  them  kept  up  among  tt;e  ^eople.  The  books  of  Mo- 
ses exhibit  a  remarkable  inter mixtuvt.  of  laws  artifacts  :  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  so  from  the  beginning^  though  our  au- 
thor insinuates  the  contrary,  but  gives  no  reason  for  it  *.  And 
it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  the  facts  should  go  along  with  the 
law ;  several  of  which  suppose  those  facts,  and  have  a  mani- 
fest relation  to  them.  And  as  the  laws  were  received  with 
great  veneration,  so  the  facts  were  equally  received  and  be* 
lieved  among  the  people,  iri  all  ages,  from  the  time  in  which 
those  laws  were  given.  And  it  deserveth  to  be  remarked,  chat 
the  facts  were  of  such  a  kind,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  people,  however  Stupid  we  suppose  them 
to  have  been,  at  the  time  the  laws  were  given,  if  they  had 
not  been  true.  If  Moses  had  only  told  the  Israelites,  as  Ma- 
homet did  the  Arabians,  instead  of  working  miracles  before 
them,  as  they  demanded,  of  a  journey  he  made  to  heaven,  where 
he  received  the  law :  or  as  Numa  did  the  ancient  Romans,  of 
conferences  he  had  with  the  goddess  Egeria  in  a  wood  or  grove, 
to  which  no  other  persons  were  witnesses,  and  which  depended 
entirely  upon  his  own  word ;  this  might  have  administered 
ground  of  suspicion,  that  he  only  feigned  a  divine  commission, 
the  more  effectually  to  enforce  his  laws  upon  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people.  But  he  took  a  quite  different  method. 
The  facts  he  irelateth,  and  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  divine 
authority  of  his  laws  is  rested,  were  of  a  most  public  nature, 
done  in  open  view  before  the  people,  of  which  they  were  all 
said  to  be  witnesses,  and  in  which  therefore,  if  they  had  not 
been  true,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  detected  him.  And  indeed,  considering  the  stubborn  dis- 
position of  the  people,  and  their  great  proneness  to  idolatry,  it 
can  scarce  be  conceived,  that  they  would  have  received  or  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  law  and  constitution,  if  they  themselves  had 
not  been  assured  of  the  truth  of  those  facts  whereby  the  divi* 
nity  of  it  was  confirmed.  In  the  admirable  recapitulation  of 
the  law,  contained  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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as  strong  evidences  of  genuine  antiquity ,  simplicity,  and  inte- 
grity, as  any  writings  can  possibly  have,  and  in  which  he  deliver- 
eth  himself  with  an  inimitable  gravity,  dignity,  and  authorh/,, 
mixed  with  the  most  affectionate  tenderness  and  concern,  as 
becometh  the  lawgiver  and  father  of  his  people,  and  exhorteth 
them  to  the  observance  of  the  law  in  the  most  pathetical  and 
engaging  manner  ;  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  great 
and  extraordinary  facts  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  concerning  them,  as  things 
which  they  themselves  had  seen  and  known.  And  never  was 
there  greater  care  taken  to  preserve  a  remembrance  of  any 
laws  and  facts  than  there  was  of  these.  He  delivered  the  book 
of  the  law,  containing  an  account  both  of  laws  and  facts,  not 
only  to  the  priests,  but  to  tie  elders  of  Israel,  the  heads  of  the 
several  tribes,  before  his  death  :  and  the  original  of  the  law 
was  deposited  in  the  sides  of  the  ark,  in  the  most  holy  place. 
A  most  solemn  charge  was  laid  upon  the  people,  in  the  name 
of  Qod,  as  they  valued  his  favour,  and  their  own  happiness,  fre- 
quently to  consider  those  laws  and  facts  themselves,  and  to 
teach  them  diligently  to  their  children.  Sacred  rites  were  in- 
stituted, and  public  festivals  appointed,  to  preserve  the  memo- 
rials of  the  principal  facts,  from  the  time  in  which  those  facts 
were  done.  And,  accordingly  the  remembrance  of  them  was 
constantly  preserved  among  them  in  all  ages.  In  all  the  suc- 
ceeding monuments  of  their  nation,  throughout  their  whole 
history,  and  in  their  devotional  and  prophetical  writings,  and 
in  their  public  solemn  forms  of  confession  and  thanksgiving, 
there  was  still  a  constant  reference  to  those  facts  as  of  undoubt- 
ed credit  ;  and  upon  the  credit  of  those  facts,  those  laws  were 
both  at  first  received,  and  continued  afterwards  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  submitted  to:  for  notwithstanding  the  frequent  de- 
fections of  the  people  to  the  idolatrous  rites  and  customs  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  yet  they  never  totally  and  universally 
apostatized  from  the  law  of  Moses,  but  still  acknowledged  its 
sacredness  and  divine  authority  *. 

*  That  the  law  of  Mofes,  with  the  fadts  thc.-e  recorded,  may  be  traced,  from 
>,he  time  in  which  that  law  was  given,  and  the  fa<frs  done,  through  all  the  fuc- 
^eeding  ages  of  the  Jewifli  nation  ;  and  that  we  have  all  the  evidence  of  their 
havinw  been  transmitted  without  any  material  corruption  or  alteration,  that  can 
be  reafonably  defired ;  I  have  elsewhere  more  fully  (hewn,  in  the  Anfivsr  to  Chrif- 
tiuHiity  as  old  as  tie  Creation,  vol.  ii.  chap.  4. 
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The  author  of  these  Letters  taketh  particular  notice  of  the 
jfables  invented  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  to  authorize  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  *.  But  I  do  not  see  how 
any  argument  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  these  fables  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  sacred  books  themselves,  which  were  thus  tran- 
slated, or  to  destroy  their  authority  or  credibility.  The  strong 
persuasion  they  had  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  original 
Scriptures,  might  make  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  more  ready  to 
entertain  stories  in  favour  of  the  translation  of  thvsc  Scriptures 
into  Greek,  from  which  they  found  great  benefit ;  this  being 
the  language  they  best  understood,  and  which  was  then  become 
of  general  use.  But  those  stories  were  not  generally  received 
by  the  Jewish  nation,  though  they  all  universally  agreed  in 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  originals  ;  nor  were  they 
ever  inserted  in  the  sacred  writings,  or  in  any  books,  the  autho- 
rity of  which  was  generally  received  among  them. 

The  first  thing  that  gave  rise  to  those  stones  was,  the  his- 
tory of  Aristeas  ;  which  seems  to  ha^  e  been  contrived  on  pur- 
pose to  do  honour  to  that  version,  and  gives  a  pompous  account 
of  it.  And  yet  even  in  that  history  there  is  nothing  said  of 
those  miraculous  circumstances,  which  were  afterwards  invent- 
ed, to  shew,  that  those  interpreters  were  under  an  extraordi- 
nary divine  guidance.  On  the  contrary,  that  book,  though  it 
be  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  said  concerning  the  Septuagint, 
may  be  proved  to  be  plainly  inconsistent  with  those  subsequent 
fables  and  fictions,  and  is  sufficient  to  detect  the  falsity  of  them. 
There  is  therefore  no  parallel  at  all  between  these  Hellenistical 
fables,  and  the  sacred  Hebrew  records ;  except  it  could  be  prov- 
ed, that  one  part  of  those  ancient  records  is  inconsistent  with 
other  subsequent  parts  of  them,  and  furnishes  manifest  proofs 
of  their  falsehood  ;  which  neither  his  Lordship,  nor  any  other, 
has  been  able  to  shew. 

Another  argument,  on  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  mighty  stress, 
in  order  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  is  drawn 
from  the  accidents  that  have  happened  to  the  sacred  text.  He 
will  not  allow  the  answer  made  by  Abbadie  and  others,  that 
"  such  accidents  could  not  have  been  prevented  without  a  per- 
"  petual  standing  miracle,  and  that  a  perpetual  standing  mira- 
"  cle  is  not  in  the  order  of  Providence."  On  the  contrary,  it 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  86. 
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seems  evident  to  him,  that  i<"  the  Scriptures  had  been  or'ginal- 
ly  given  by  divine  inspiration,  "  either  such  accidents    would 
"  not  have  happened,  or  the  Scriptures  Would  have  been  pic- 
"  served  entirely  in  their  genuine  purity,  notwithstanding  these 
"  accidents."     He  thinks  the   proof  of  this   "  is   obvious  and 
*'  easy,  according  to  our  clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas  of  wis- 
"  dom,  and  moral  fitness  *.     But,  besides  that  the  present  ques- 
tion,  as  he  has  managed  it,   relating  to  the  sacred  history,   is 
not  about  the  divine  inspiration  of  it,  but  whether  it  be  a  true 
and  faithful  history,   an  honest  and  credible  relation  of  facts  ? 
which  he  absolutely  denies ;  I  see  no  consequence  at  all  in  his 
way  of  reasoning,  even  if  the  question  were,  whether  those  sa- 
cred books  were  originally  written  by  persons  divinely  inspir- 
ed.    For  all  that  could  be  reasonably  concluded,  supposing  any 
books  to  have  been  originally  given  by  divine  inspiration,   is, 
that  providence  would  take  care,   that  those   books  should  be 
transmitted  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty  and  integrity, 
to  answer  the  end  for   which  they  were  originally   intended. 
But  it  was  no  way  necessary  to  this  purpose,  that  all  the  tran- 
scribers that  should  ever  copy  these  writings  in  any  age  or  na- 
tion,  should  be  under  an  infallible  guidance,   so  as  to  be  kept 
by  an  extraordinary  interposition   from   ever  committing  any 
mistake  or  blander,  or  being  guilty  of  any  slips  or  negligences  j 
©r  that  all  those   that  have  ever  revised  and  compared  those 
copies,  should,  in  every  instance,  be  infallibly  guided  in  their 
judgments   concerning   them.     This   is  evidently  absurd.     It 
would  be  multiplying  miracles  without  necessity,   and   would 
therefore  be  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  methods  of  God's  moral  government  of  men, 
considered  as  reasonable  creatures,  free  agents.     For   will  any 
mia   in  good   earnest    undertake  to    prove,    that   supposing  an 
excellent  revelation  given,  of  doctrines,  laws,  &c.  together  with 
authentic  accounts  of  extraordinary    facts,    tending  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  divine  authority  of  those  doctrines  and  laws 
this  revelation  could  not   be  of  any  use,   nor  could    those  ac- 
counts of  facts  be  ?rt  all  fit  to  be  depended  on,  if  there  were  any 
variations,  omissions,  transpositions,  or  mistakes,  in  any  copies 
of  them  that  should  be  taken  of  them  in  any  age  ?   If,  notwith- 

*   Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  95. 
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standing  those  variations,  the  copies  should  still  so  far  agree  ; 
that  from  thence  a  sufficient  notion  might  be  formed  of  the  doc- 
trines and  laws  contained  in  that  original  revelation,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  whereby  it  was  attested  and  confirmed,  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  which  we  might  suppose 
the  divine  wisdom  to  have  had  in  view  in  giving  such  a  re- 
velation. And  this  is  actually  the  case  with  regard  to  the  holy 
Scriptures.  Whatever  additions,  interpolations,  or  transposi- 
tions, may  be  supposed  to  have  crept  into  any  of  the  copies, 
yet  all  the  main  laws  and  facts  are  still  preserved.  Of  this  we 
have  a  remarkable  proof,  by  comparing  the  Hebrew  and  Sama- 
ritan codes  of  the  Pentateuch.  There  are  differences  between 
them  :  but  the  laws,  the  precepts,  the  history,  the  important 
facts,  whereby  the  law  was  attested,  are  the  same  in  both. — 
And  in  general  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  notwithstanding, 
all  the  differences  in  the  copies,  about  which  such  a  clamour 
"has  been  raised,  yet  there  is  a  sufficient  agreement  among  them 
to  satisfy  us,  that  such  and  such  laws  were  originally  given, 
such  prophecies  were  delivered,  and  that  such  facts  were  done  : 
and  the  variations  among  the  copies  in  smaller  matters,  the 
mistakes  that  have  crept  into  the  genealogies,  numbers,  dates, 
catalogues  of  names,  ages  of  some  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
like  (for  it  is  in  these  things  that  the  differences  principally 
lie),  do  really  confirm  their  harmony  in  the  main  ;  and  there- 
fore are  far  from  destroying  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, or  the  credibility  of  the  scripture  history. 

The  learned  Capellus,  who  had  thoroughly  considered  this 
matter,  and  who,  it  is  well  known,  allowed  himself  great  liber- 
ties in  judging  concerning  the  variations  in  the  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  justly  observeth,  in  his  defence  of  his  Cri- 
tica  Sacra,  that  all  these  variations  are  of  little  or  no  moment 
as  to  faith,  or  manners  ;  so  that  in  that  respect  it  is  indifferent 
which  reading  we  follow  :  Sane  onmes  illue  varietates,  uti  sacpius 
in  Gritica  Sacra  repeto,  nullius  aut  pene  nullius  sunt  quoad  ji- 
dem  et  mores  momenti,  ut  eo  respect u  per  inde  sit  hanc  an  illam 
sequaris  lectioncm.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  competent  and 
impartial  judges  of  these  things,  but  will  be  ready  to  own,  with 
3VI.  Le  Clerc,  the  freedom  of  whose  judgment  in  such  matters 
must  be  acknowledged,  that,  through  the  good  providence  of 
God,  no  books  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  have  come  to  us 
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equally  correct  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  parti* 
cularly  the  Masoretical  copies.  Nu/Ios  libros  ex  ultima  anti- 
quitate  ad  nos,  Dei  benejicio,  pervenisse  <zque  emendatos  ac  sa~ 
cros  Hebr&orum  codices,  et  quidem  Masoreticos.  See  his  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Lingua  Hebrcea,  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  tbt 
Pentateuch. 

What  our  author  himself  maketh  a  shew  of  granting  is  very- 
true,  that — "  amidst  all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which  the 
'*  books,  in  which  they  are  recorded,  have  been  exposed,  nei- 
4<  ther  original  writers  nor  later  compilers,  have  been  suffered 
€l  to  make  any  essential  alterations,  such  as  would  have  falsi- 
"  fied  the  law  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  and 
"  Christian  religion,  in  any  of  those  divine  fundamental 
"  points  *."  And  indeed,  the  precepts,  the  doctrines  of  religion 
inculcated  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  so  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  the  principal  facts  there  related  are  so 
often  referred  to,  in  different  parts  of  those  sacred  volumes,  as 
to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  the  design  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended  ;  viz.  to  instruct  men  in  the  know- 
ledge, adoration,  and  obedience  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  en- 
gage them  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  dispensation,  which  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  the  fulness  of  time,  by  that  Divine  person,  whose 
coming,  character,  offices,  sufferings,  glory,  and  kingdom,  were 
there  prefigured  and  foretold.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour  speak- 
eth  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  of  signal 
use  to  instruct  and  direct  men  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion,  Luke  xvi.  29,  30,  31.  And  though  it  be  not  true, 
which  our  author  asserteth,  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  had  no 
authority  but  what  they  derived  from  Christianity  (for  they 
had  an  authority  founded  upon  sufficient  credentials  before 
Christianity  was  established)  ;  yet  their  being  acknowledged  as 
Divine  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  giveth  them  a  farther  con- 
firmation :  for  when  a  subsequent  revelation,  which  is  itself 
founded  on  convincing  proofs  and  evidences,  giveth  testimony 
to  a  prior  revelation,  and  referreth  to  it  as  of  divine  authority  ; 
when  both  together  concur  to  form  one  system  of  religion,  and 
to  exhibit  the  history  of  God's  various  dispensations  towards! 
his  Church,  the  former  being  subservient  and  preparatory  to 
Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  97  95 
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the  latter,  and  the  latter  giving  farther  light  and  a  fuller  com- 
pletion to  the  former  ;  this  confirmeth  the  authority  of  both, 
and  sheweth  one  great  uniform  design  and  plan  carried  on  by 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  no  just  objection  against  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  writer  of  these  letters 
seems  to  think  it  so,  that  "  though  Jews  and  Christians  hold 
"  the  same  books  in  great  veneration,  yet  each  condemns 
"  the  other  for  not  understanding  or  for  abusing,  them  *." 
This  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  the  sacred  history,  which  yet 
he  would  be  thought  to  have  particularly  in  view  ;  for,  as  to 
this,  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  generally  agreed  ;  but  of 
some  passages  in  the  prophetical  writings,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  they  differ.  And  with  respect  to  these,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  if  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearing, had  universally  interpreted  the  prophetical  writings 
as  the  Christians  do,  and  applied  them  to  Jesus  Christ  •,  and 
had  accordingly  turned  Christians,  and  embraced  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  promised  to  their  fathers,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  alledged,  that  they  forged  or  corrupted  the  prophecies 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  system. ;  whereas  now  there  is  no 
room  for  this  pretence.  Their  vouching  and  acknowledging 
those  writings,  as  of  divine  authority,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  they  have  been  put  to  in  answering  the  arguments 
brought  from  thence  against  their  own  favourite  notions  and 
prejudices,  giveth  their  testimony  to  the  prophetical  books 
great  force. 

There  is  another  remarkable  passage  in  his  third  letter, which 
it  is  proper  to  take  some  notice  of.  He  observes  f,  that  "  the 
"  Jews  and  Christians  differ  among  themselves,  and  from  one 
"  another,  concerning  almost  every  point  that  is  necessary  to 
"  be  known  and  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  establish  the  authori- 
*'  ty  of  books  which  both  have  received  as  authentic  and  sacred. 
"  Who  were  the  authors  of  these  scriptures,  when  they  were 
"  published,  how  they  were  composed,  and  preserved,  or  re- 
"  newed  ;  in  fine,  how  they  were  lost  during  the  captivity,  and 
"  how  they  were  retrieved  after  it ;  are  all  matters  of  contro- 
"  versy  to  this  day."  That  the  sacred  books  were  not  lost  in 
ty  captivity,  and  that  consequently  they  were  not  retrieved 

*  JJolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  9?.  f   Ibid.  p.  100,  101 
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after  it  by  immediate  inspiration,  hath  been  clearly  shewn  ;  A 
fiction  which  seems  to  have  had  its  rise  from  the  apocryphal 
second  book  of  Esdras,  the  authority  of  which  never  was  ac- 
knowledged either  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  church.  There 
are  indeed  differences,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  con- 
kerning  several  points  relating  to  these  sacred  books  ;  but 
these  differences  are,  for  the  most  part,  about  things  that  do 
not  properly  concern  the  divine  authority  or  credibility  of 
those  writings.  There  is  a  general  agreement  among  them, 
that  the  prophetical  books  were  writings  by  persons  divinely 
inspired  ;  and  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets  ;  and  that  the  historical  writings 
were  either  the  very  original  authentic  records,  or  faithfully 
compiled  out  of  them  ;  and  were  received  and  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  nation,  as  containing  true  arid  just  accounts  of 
facts.  And  whereas  he  urgeth,  that  it  is  matter  of  contro- 
versy, who  were  the  authors  of  those  scriptures,  or,  when 
they  were  composed  or  published,  it  is  certain  that,  with 
respect  to  the  much  greater  part  of  the  sacred  books,  both 
Jews  and  Christians  are  generally  agreed  who  were  the  au~ 
thors  of  them. 

This  is  true  concerning  all  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the 
books  of  Solomon,  most  of  the  Psalms,  the^*?  books  of  Mo- 
ses, which  have  been  constantly  received  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  church,  in  all  ages,  as  written  by  Moses  ;  though  a 
few  in  these  latter  times  have  attempted  to  contest  it.  The 
books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  seem  plainly  to  shew 
their  authors  :  and  concerning  all  these,  there  has  been  a  ge- 
neral agreement.  The  books  therefore,  concerning  the  au- 
thors of  which  there  is  properly  any  ground  of  controversy, 
are  the  historical  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  m%.  the  book  of  Joshua, 
the  ancient  Jews  in  general,  an4  the  greater  part  of  Christian 
writers,  with  good  reason  look  upon  it  to  have  been  written 
by  Joshua  himself;  though  there  are  some  particular  passages 
in  it  that  were  inserted  afterwards,  by  way  of  illustration.  It 
is  principally  concerning  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles,  that  there  is  any  colourable  pretence  for  say- 
ing with  our  author^  that  they  were  "  abridgments  of  old  re~ 
"  fords  made  in  latter  times  *."  Some  of  them  seem  plainly 
Boliugbroke's  Works,  vol.  i  F  96. 


to  have  been  compiled  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  probably  by  Ezra,  from  ancient  authentic  records, 
which  are  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to  in  them,  as  books 
of  acknoxvledged  credit  and  authority ;  so  that  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  accounts  there 
given.  For  that  they  were  faithfully  extracted  from  those 
original  records,  to  which  they  refer  for  a  larger  account  of 
the  things  there  related,  there  is  the  highest  reason  to  believe. 
And  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  these  shorter  accounts  should 
be  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon,  when  it  was  to  be  brought, 
as  it  were,  into  one  volume,  for  the  lasting  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  church.  For  as  the  sacred  history  was  in- 
tended not  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  religion,  piety,  and  virtue,  and  to  keep  up  the 
remembrance  of  the  remarkable  actings  of  divine  providence 
towards  them,  both  in  a  way  of  mercy  and  judgment,  according 
to  their  behaviour,  it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  brought  in- 
to as  narrow  a  compass  as  was  consistent  with  that  design. 
This  would  make  it  more  generally  known  and  easily  remem* 
bered  ;  whereas  larger  and  more  particular  accounts  might 
have  been  too  voluminous  for  a  book  designed  for  universal 
use. 

The  only  thing  that  yetremaineth  to  be  considered,  with  re- 
gard to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  what  he  saith 
concerning  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan  by  Noah  :  Of 
which  we  have  an  account,  Gen.  ix.  24,  25,  26,  27.  This  he- 
seems  to  have  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the  properest  instances  he 
could  find  to  expose  the  authority  of  the  scripture^  He  treat* 
eth  it  as  an  invention  of  the  writer  to  justify  the  Israelites  in 
their  invasion  of  the  Canaanites,  and  representeth  this  curse 
as  contradicting  all  our  notions  of  order  and  justice.  "  One  is 
"  tempted  to  think,"  says  he,  "  that  the  patriarch  was  still 
"  drunk,  and  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  hold  such  Ian- 
"  guage,  or  pass  such  a  sentence.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  writ- 
"  er  but  a  Jew  could  impute  to  the  ceconomy  of  Providence 
**  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  prediction,  nor  make  the  Su- 
"  preme  Being  the  executor  of  such  a  curse." 

His  Lordship  observes,  that  '•'  Ham  alone  oflfended ".  Canaan 
f*  was  innocent — Canaan  was  however  alone  cursed,  and  became, 
f *  according  to  his  grandfather's  prophecy,  a  servant  ofservants^ 
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"  i.  e.  the  vilest  and  meanest  of  slaves — to  Shem,  not  to  Ja- 
"  pheth,  when  the  Israelites  conquered  Palestine ;  to  one  of  his 
"  uncles,  not  to  his  brethren.  Will  it  be  said— it  has  been 
"  said — that  where  we  read  Canaan  we  are  to  understand  Ham 
"  whose  brethren  Shem  and  Japheth  were  ?  At  this  rate,  we 
"  shall  never  know  what  we  read  :  As  these  critics  never  care 

"  what  they  say.     Will  it  be   said — this   has  been  said  too , 

"  that  Ham  was  punished  in  his  posterity,  when  Canaan  was 
"  cursed,  and  his  descendants  were  exterminated  ?  But  who 
"  does  not  see,  that  the  curse  and  punishment  in  this  case 
"  fell  on  Canaan  and  his  posterity  exclusive  of  the  rest  of 
*'  the  posterity  of  Ham :  And  were  therefore  the  curse  and 
"  punishment  of  the  son,  not  of  the  father  properly  ?  The 
"  descendants  of  Misraim,  another  of  his  sons,  were  the 
*'  Egyptians  :  And  they  were  so  far  from  being  servants 
"  of  servants  to  their  cousins  the  Semites,  that  these  were 
"  servants  of  servants  unto  them,  during  more  than  four- 
"  score  years.  Why  the  posterity  of  Canaan  was  to  be  deem- 
"  ed  an  accursed  race  it  is  easy  to  account,  and  I  have  men- 
"  tioned  it  just  now,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  why  the 
"  posterity  of  the  righteous  Shem,  that  great  example  of  filial 
"  reverence,  became  slaves  to  another  branch  of  the  family  of 
"  flam  *." 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  distinct  consideration  of  what  Lor^ 
Bolingbroke  hath  offered,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  sacred  text,  as  it  is  in  our  translation,  Gen.  ix.  2£ 
— 27.  Noah — was  uncovered  within  his  tent :  and  Ha?ri,  the 
father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told, 
his  two  brethren  without.  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  gar- 
ment, and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went  back- 
ward, and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father  ;  and  their 
faces  were  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their  father's  nakedness. 
^3nd  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger 
son  had  done  unto  him.  And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan  i  '* 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  Slnd  he  said, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant.  God  shall  enlarge  'Japbah,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem  :  And  Canaan  shall  Ic  his  servant. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  there  \~.  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
this  passage.     And  if  we  were  not  able  to  account  for  it  at  all 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10,  1 1 1, 11 2. 
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at  this  distance,  it  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  some  circumstances  have  been  passed  by  in  this  short  nar- 
rative, which,  if  known,  would  help  to  clear  it  ;  or  that  there 
may  have  been  some  defects  in  the  copies,  not  now  to  be  re- 
medied ;  than  upon  the  account  of  one  difficult  and  obscure 
passage,  to  throw  off  all  regard  to  writings,  which  have  the 
most  just  pretensions,  both  to  the  greatest  antiquity  and  most 
venerable  authority. 

But  that  the  difficulties  which  his  Lordship  hath  urged  are 
far  from  being  unanswerable,  will  appear  from  the  following 
observations. 

First,  The  foundation  of  the  whole  charge,  and  that  upon 
which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  is  this,  that  "  Ham  alone  of- 
4*  fended :  Canaan  was  innocent.  Canaan  however  was  alone 
"  cursed;  and  he  became,  according  to  his  grandfather's  prophe- 
**  cy,  a  servant  of  servants,  /.  e.  the  vilest  and  worst  of  slaves." 
Some  learned  persons  have  supposed,  that  where  the  curse  is  pro- 
nounced upon  Canaan,  ver.  25.  the  word  ABI,  father,  is  to  be 
understood,  which  is  expressly  mentioned,  ver.  21.;  and  that 
instead  of  Cursed  be  Canaan,  it  should  be  read,  Cursed  be  Ham, 
the  father  of  Canaan.  And  though  Lord  Bolingbroke  Speaks 
of  this  with  great  contempt,  there  are  instances  of  such  elip- 
ses  or  omissions  to  be  found  in  some  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
tuie.  A  remarkable  one  of  this  kind  is  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19. 

where  our  translation  has  it,  that  ILlhanan slew  the  bro- 

ther  of  Goliah  the  Gittite,  the  stajf  of  whose  spear  was  like  a 
weaver's  beam :  which  is  certainly  right,  as  appears  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  from  a  parallel  passage,  i  Chron.  xx. 
5.  where  he  is  expressly  called  the  brother  of  Goliah  the  Git- 
tite, &c.  But  the  word  brother  is  not  in  our  present  copies 
of  the  original,  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19.  where  it  runs  thus,  Rlhan- 
an — — slew  Goliah  the  Gittite,  &LC.  instead  of  the  brother  of 
Goliah  the  Gittite,  In  like  manner  the  word  father  may  be 
supplied  here,  as  well  as  the  word  brother,  in  the  place  now 
mentioned  ;  so  that  for  Cursed  be  Canaan,  it  may  be  read, 
Cursed  be  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan.  So  the  Arabic  reads 
it,  and  so  Vatablus  renders  it.  And  it  is  followed  by  other 
learned  writers,  particularly  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  his 
Vindication  of  the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  But 
if  that  be  not  admitted,  as  not  only  the  Hebrew,  but  the  Sama- 
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ritan,  the  Sepruagint,  and  all  the  ancient  versions,  except  the 
Arabic,  which  is  of  no  great  authority,  read  as  we  do*,  this 
will  not  prove,  either  that  Canaan  was  entirely  innocent, 
or  that  he  alone  was  cursed.  The  Jews  are  generally  of 
opinion,  in  which  they  follow  a  very  ancient  tradition,  that 
Canaan  was  the  first  that  saw  Noah's  nakedness,  and  made 
a  jest  of  it  to  his  father  Ham  j  who,  instead  of  reproving 
him,  went  himself  to  see  it,  and  in  a  mocking  way  told  it 
to  his  brothers,  Shem  and  Japheth.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
makes  mention  of  this,  and  endeavoureth  to  obviate  it  by  ob- 
serving, that  *'  the  Hebrew,  and  other  doctors,  who  would 
"  make  the  son  an  accomplice  with  his  father,  affirm  not 
"  only  without,  but  against  the  express  authority  of  the  text.?' 
This  is  confidently  said.  But  if  the  text  doth  not  ex- 
pressly mention  Canaan  as  an  accomplice,  neither  can  it  be 


*  It  rnay  be  justly  laid  down  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  lightly  departed  from,  that 
-where  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  and  beft  ancient  verfions,  agree  in  any 
reading,  that  reading  is  not  to  be  altered  or  given  up  without  neceflity  and  I 
cannot  fee  any  neceffity ;  in  the  prefent  cafe.  There  are  few  readings  that 
have  a  more  general  confent  in  their  favour  than  that  which  our  translators 
have  followed  in  the  paffage  before  us.  Not  only  tha  Hebrew  and  Samaritan, 
but  the  Septuagint,  in  thofe  copies  that  are  of  the  greateft  authority,  particu- 
larly in  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Compluten- 
iian,  and  many  others,  and  the  remains  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  collected  by 
Montfaucon,  the  Targums,  both  of  Onkelos  and  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Syriac,  the 
vulgar  Latin,  agree  in  it.  There  are  indeed  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint  which 
read  Ham  inftead  of  Canaan:  and  fo  it  was  in  the  firft  Venetian  edition;  tut  it 
appears  to  me.  that  both  in  thofe  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Arabic,  this 
reading  is  rather  an  interpolation,  inferted  for  avoiding  the  difficulty,  than  to  have 
been  a  verfion  taken  from  the  original.  And  it  may  more  eafily  be  accounted 
for,  why  Ham's  name  fhould  be  afterwards  inferted  in  the  text,  than  why  it 
fhould  have  been  dropped  or  omitted,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  exprefsly  mention- 
ed in  the  original.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  that  omiflion  fhould  have  been  repeat- 
ed three  times  together  in  the  compafs  of  three  or  four  lines. 

If  the  prefent  reading  be  at  all  altered,  that  reading  which  puts  the  lead 
Krce  upon  the  text  is,  that  which  inftead  of  Canaan  fubftitutes  Ham,  the  father 
of  Canaan.  But  it  does  not  feem  to  me  very  likely,  that  Ham  fhould  be  fo  often 
over  defcribed  under  the  character  of  tiiefjiher  nf  Canaan  in  so  fhort  a  prediction. 
At  leaft  it  does  not  feem  to  me  probable  that  Noah  himfelf,  in  pronouncing  it, 
fhould  three  times  over  characterize  Ham  as  the  father  of  Canaan.  Let  any  man 
read  over  the  pre'di&ion  with  this  addition  fo  often  repeated,  and  fee  if  it 
has  not  an  odd  appearance.  If  it  be  faid,  that  it  was  Mofes  himfelf,  who 
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gaid,  that  the  authority  of  the  text  is  expressly  against  that 
notion.  On  the  contrary,  wtibsoever  impartially  examinetli 
the  story  as  there  related,  will  be  naturally  led  to  believe,  that 
Canaan  was  in  some  degree  aceessary  to  his  father's  crime. — 
Ham  is  in  this  story  particularly  characterized  as  the  father 
of  Canaan,  and  Canaan's  being  so  often  mentioned  affordeth 
a  plain  intimation,  that  he  was  some  way  or  other  concerned, 
and  might  either  be  the  first  that  saw  his  grandfather's  naked- 
ness, and  acquainted  his  father  with  it,  or  might  be  with 
his  father  when  he  saw  it,  and  joined  with  him  in  making 
a  mock  of  it.  But  as  Ham  was  Canaan's  father,  from 
whom  better  might  have  been  expected,  considering  his  agey 
and  the  dutiful  regard  he  owed  to  his  father,  Noah,  with 
whom  he  had  been  saved  from  the  deluge,  he  alone  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  this  short  narration  ;  though  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  Canaan  leads  us  to  think,  that  he  was  some 
way  partakef  of  his  father's  crime*  And  supposing  this  to  be 


in  repeating  Noah's  malediclrion  againft  Ham,  added  this  of  his  Being  the 
father  of  Canaan,  to  put  the  Ifraehtes  in  mind  that  Canaan  was  the  offspring 
of  accurfed  Ham,  even  in  this  view  the  fo  frequent  repetition  feems  to  be 
needlels.  The  facred  hiftorLn  had  in  the  18th  verfe  of  this  chapter,  obfcrved 
that  Ham  was  the  father  of  Canaan  ;  and  a^ain,  in  the  2'2d  verfe,  in  entering 
tipon  this  narration,  he  had  chara&erifed  Ham  as  the  father  of  Canaan.  The 
mention  of  this  was  certainly  very  proper  in  the  beginning  of  the  account, 
•n  Mippofition  that  Canaan  was  concerned  with  his  father  Ham  m  that  affair, 
and  alib  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  diftindt  mention  of  Canaan,  in  the 
prediction  which  was  pronounced  upon  occafion  of  Ham's  wickednefs.  But 
this  being  done,  it  does  not  feem  likely  that  Mofes  fliould  think  it  necef- 
fary,  in  recounting  that  fhort  prediction,  to  repeat  it  fo  often  over,  that  Ham 
tvas  the  father  of  Canaan. 

Befides,  it  feems  to  me  to  be  of  fome  weight,  that  if  that  be  admitted  to  b? 
the  original  reading,  Canaan  is  not  dire&ly  pointed  out  in  the  prediction  at  all. 
The  being  the  fcrvant  of  fcrvants,  and  fervant  both  to  Shem  and  Japheth,  is 
not  in  that  cafe  faid  of  Canaan,  but  of  Ham.  At  the  moft  it  is  only  infinuated, 
by  calling  Ham  tie  father  of  Canaan,  that  Canaan  might  be  involved  in -the 
eurfe,  as  one  of  Ham's  foni ;  but  it  is  not  exprefsly  applied  to  him.  Whereas 
in  the  common  reading  it  contains  a  niamfefl:  prediction  of  the  curfe  and 
fervitude  as  relating  to  Canaan.  And  this  was  a  very  good  reafon  for  Mofes  tak- 
ing care  to  record  it.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Noah  might  have  faid  more  on 
that  occafion  than  is  mentioned;  but  Mofes  contented  himfelf with  recording  that 
part  of  the  prediction  or  prophetic  curfe  which  related  to  Canaan  ;  as  it  was  that 
which  more  immediately  anfwercd  his  defign,  and  which  it  moft  nearly  concern* 
*>d  the  Ifraelites  to  know. 
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So,  and  that  he  was  Ham's  favourite  son,  and  like  him  in  his 
dispositions,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  him  was  really  intend- 
ed against  both.  If  we  met  with  the  same  account  in  any- 
wise and  credible  historian,  this  is  the  construction  we  should 
have  been  apt  to  put  upon  it,  that  both  Canaan  and  his  father 
were  concerned  in  the  affair.  And  it  is  no  very  unusual  thing 
in  Scripture,  and  in  other  histories  too,  to  omit  some  circum- 
stances in  a  short  narration,  which  are  plainly  implied  and 
which  the  reader  is  left  to  collect.  Indeed,  if  what  some  ex- 
positors suppose  be  admitted,  it  is  not  only  implied  in  the  text 
that  Canaan  was  an  accomplice,  bat  is  expressly  signified  in 
those  words,  ver.  24.  that  Noah  knew  what  his  younger  son 
had  done  unto  him.  Where  by  younger  son,  they  understand 
his  grandson  ;  for  a  grandson,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
may  be  properly  called  a  son  ;  and  they  think  Ham  was  not 
the  youngest  of  Noah's  sons,  but  the  middlemost,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  he  is  always  placed,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth  :  so  Theodoret  and  Drusius,  after  some  of  the  Hebrew 
•writers,  with  whom  agrees  bishop  Patrick.  But  whatever  be- 
comes of  this  conjecture,  and  though  we  should  suppose  Ham  to 
be  here  intended  by  the  younger  son,  (which  he  might  really  be, 
though  mentioned  between  Shem  and  Japheth,  since  the  order 
of  their  birth  and  age  is  not  designed  to  be  signified  by  it  j 
for  Japheth  was  the  eldest,  Gen.  x.  21.),  yet  still  the  strain 
of  the  story  seems  to  imply,  that  Canaan  had  a  guilty  part  IQ 
it,  who  alone  of  all  Ham's  sons  is  expressly  mentioned  upon 
this  occasion. 

But  secondly,  let  us  suppose  that  Canaan  was  innocent,  and 
no  way  accessary  to  this  particular  instance  of  Ham's  impiety 
and  wickedness,  the  prophetic  curse  and  prediction  may  not- 
withstanding this  be  fairly  accounted  for.  It  must  be  said  in 
that  case,  that  the  curse  was  not  properly  pronounced  upon  Ca^ 
naan  for  Ham's  crime,  but  that,  upon  occasion  of  Ham's  wicked- 
ness, Noah  foretold  the  miseries  and  calamities  that  should  be- 
fall his  posterity,  and  particularly  his  descendants  by  Canaan. 
And  supposing  Noah  to  have  been  then  enabled  by  a  prophetic 
spirit  to  foresee,  that  from.  Ham  would  proceed  a  profligate  and 
impious  race,  like  him  in  wickedness,  and  whose  crimes  would 
at  length  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  them,  and 
subject  them  to  the  basest  servitude  and  punishment,  his  men- 
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tiomng  it  on  this  occasion, and  pointing  to  that  branch  of  his  pos- 
terity on  whom  this  curse  should  particularly  fall, had  a  manifest 
propriety  in  it.  This  could  not  but  greatly  humble  Ham,  and 
had  a  tendency  to  cause  him  to  reflect  on  his  own  wickedness, 
and  affect  him  with  sorrow  and  remorse  on  the  account  of  it, 
if  any  thing  could  do  it.  For  who  that  has  the  bowels  of  the 
human  nature,  would  not  be  greatly  affected  at  the  thought, 
that  his  posterity  should  be  infamous  and  abandoned,  and 
among  the  most  wretched  of  the  human  race  ?  And  though 
Canaan  alone  be  mentioned  in  this  short  account,  it  doth  not 
follow  that  no  other  of  Ham's  posterity  fell  under  the  curse. 
Noah  might  have  named  others  of  Ham's  sons  or  descendants, 
though  Moses  only  takes  notice  of  what  related  to  Canaan,  be- 
cause this  was  what  more  especially  concerned  the  people  of 
Israel  to  know. 

This  leads  me  to  observe, 

Thirdly,  That  as  to  the  insinuation  that  this  prophecy  or 
prediction  was  feigned,  to  justify  the  cruelties  exercised  by 
Joshua  upon  the  Canaanifes*,  it  is  the  author's  own  groundless 
Suspicion,  without  producing  any  proof  of  it.  Supposing  it 
to  have  been  a  real  prophecy  originally  delivered  by  Noah 
the  tradition  of  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  family  of 
Shem,  and  which  was  transmitted  by  Abraham,  who  might 
~have  had  it  from  Shem  himself,  to  his  descendants,  it  is  easily 
accounted  for,  that  Moses  should  take  care  to  commit  it  to 
writing.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  one  end  he  might  have 
in  view  in  recording  it,  was  to  encourage  and  animate  the 
Israelites,  as  be  knew  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  prediction,  and  that  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
the  instruments  of  it.  Such  a  true  prophecy,  known  to  have 
proceeded  originally  from  Noah,  was  much  more  likely  to  an- 
swer Moses's  end,  than  if  it  had  been  a  mere  fiction  of  his  own, 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  before.  And  that  Moses  did 
not  feign  this  prophecy  may  be  justly  concluded,  because,  if 
it  had  been  invented  by  himself  purely  to  bring  an  odium  upon 
Canaan  and  his  descendants,  the  story  would  probably  have 

*  Lord  BolJnghroke  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  frequently  insists  upon 
these  cruelties,  as  a  demonstration  that  the  Mosaic  constitution  could  not  be  of 
divine  original  See  this  fully  examined,  Vis™  of  the  Ddstital  Writers,  vol  ii.  p. 
136,  rfjff. 
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been  contrived  otherwise  than  it  is.  It  would  have  been  pie-, 
tended,  not  that  Ham,  but  that  Canaan  had  been  guilty  of 
that  impiety  and  irreverence  towards  Noah,  the  second  father 
of  mankind,  and  repairer  of  the  world,  and  who  was  had  in 
great  veneration.  Thus  would  Moses  have  laid  it,  if  the 
•whole  had  been  his  own  fiction.  He  would  not  have  con- 
tented himself  with  leaving  the  reader  to  collect  from  the  story 
that  Canaan  was  some  way  faulty,  but  would  have  taken  care 
to  have  made  it  more  directly  answer  his  purpose,  by  expressly 
charging  the  crime  upon  Canaan  himself.  But  as  it  was  a  real 
prophecy  of  Noah,  Moses  gave  it  as  he  had  received  it,  with- 
out altering  the  original  story,  or  adding  new  circumstances. 

This  leads  me  to  a  fourth  observation  upon  this  remarkable 
passage^  viz. 

That  if  rightly  understood,  instead  of  furnishing  a  just  ob- 
jection against  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  rather  confirmethit, 
and  should  increase  our  veneration  for  it.  For  we  have  here  a 
most  remarkable  prophecy,  which  extended  to  events  at  the 
distance  of  many  ages,  and  hath  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  in 
all  its  parts.  It  is  manifest,  that  what  is  here  foretold  concern^ 
ing  Canaan,  Shem,  and  Japheth,  relateth  to  them,  not  merely 
considered  in  their  own  persons,  but  to  their  offspring^  in  whom 
it  was  chiefly  to  receive  its  accomplishment :  and  the  blessings 
pronounced  by  Isaac  upon  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  afterwards  by 
Jacob  upon  his  twelve  sons,  though  applied  to  them  by  name^ 
'were  principally  to  be  understood  of  their  descendants.  Tak- 
ing it  in  this  view,  the  prophecy  here  pronounced  by  Noah  is 
of  a  great  extent.  The  blessing  which  should  attend  Sherfi 
is  foretold,  and  it  is  intimated  that  God  would  be  in  a  special 
manner  his  God,  and  would  pour  forth  so  many  blessings 
Upon  his  posterity,  as  would  lay  a  foundation  for  praises  and 
thanksgivings  ;  so  that  whosoever  observed  it,  should  have 
reason  to  say,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem.  And  this 
\vas  signally  fulfilled  ;  since  among  his  posterity  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God  was  preserved,  when  the 
rest  of  the  World  was  deeply  immersed  in  idolatry  :  and  front 
liis  seed  the  great  Messiah  sprung.  It  was  also  foretold,  that 
God  should  enlarge  Jcphetb  :  and  accordingly  his  posterity 
wonderfully  increased,  and  spread  through  a  great  part  of  the 
•world.  Bcchart  and  others  have  observed,  that  not  only  all 
ILurooe.  but  the  Leaser  Asia.  Iberia.  Albania.  Dart  of  Armenia- 
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Media,  and  the  vast  regions  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and 
probably  America,  were  peopled  by  his  descendants.  It  is  al- 
so foretold  that  he  should  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  which 
was  accomplished  both  by  his  posterity's  possessing  part  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  Shemites  inhabited,  and  especially 
by  their  being  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  same  spiritual 
privileges,  and  received  into  the  true  church.  So  that  this  may 
be  regarded  as  an  illustrious  prophecy  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  many  ages  before  it  happened.  As  to  that  part  of 
Noah's  prophecy  which  relateth  to  Canaan,  this  hath  also  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  completion.  Noah  was  enabled  to  fore- 
tel  the  curse  and  punishment  which  a  long  time  after  befel  the 
Canaanites,  for  their  execrable  wickedness  and  impurity.  For 
that  the  true  and  proper  ground  of  the  punishment  which  was 
inflicted  upon  them  was  their  own  wickedness,  is  evident  from 
.many  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  particularly  Levit. 
xviii.  24,  25,  27,  28.  Deut.  ix.  5.  Triis  wickedness  of  theirs 
God  perfectly  foresaw,  and  determined,  oh  the  account  of  it, 
to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  upon  them  ;  though  he  would 
not  suffer  the  threatened  punishment  and  curse  to  take  place, 
till  their  iniquities  were  full,  i.  e\  till  they  were  arrived  at  the 
height.  And  when  this  was  the  case,  it  tended  to  render  the 
punishment  more  remarkable,  that  it  had  been  foretold  so  long 
before.  And  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  this  prophecy  should 
be  recorded  by  Moses,  that,  when  it  came  to  be  visibly  accom- 
plished in  Canaan's  posterity,  the  hand  of  Providence  in  it 
might  be  more  distinctly  observed.  It  is  far  therefore  from 
being  true,  that  Noah  pronounced  this  in  a  passion  or  drunk- 
en fit,  as  his  Lordship  seems  willing  to  represent  it.  It  was 
not  properly  an  imprecation,  but  a  prophecy,  and  it  might 
be  fitly  rendered,  Cursed  shall  Canaan  be.  It  was  a  predic- 
tion of  what  should  befall  Ham's  descendants  by  Canaan,  who 
resembled  Ham,  their  ancestor,  in  wickedness  and  impurity. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  several  little  cavils,  which  are  design- 
ed to  invalidate  the  credit  of  this  prophecy.  One  is,  that  Ca- 
naan was  a  servant  of  servants,  not  to  his  brethren,  as  is  fore- 
told, ver.  25.  but  to  his  uncles,  viz.  Shem  and  Japheth.  But 
this  objection  seems  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  He- 
brew idiom,  according  to  which  the  word  brethren  is  of  a  large 
extent,  and  taketh  in  not  only  brothers  strictly  so  called,  but 
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even  distant  relations,  of  which  many  instances  might  be  giv- 
en. And  it  must  be  farther  considered,  that  the  prophecy  was 
not  properly  designed  to  signify,  that  Canaan,  in  person,  should 
be  servant  of  servants  to  his  uncles  Shem  and  Japheth,  but  that 
his  posterity  should  be  servants  to  theirs,  who  might,  by  rea- 
son of  the  original  relation  between  them,  be  called  their  breth- 
ren. 

It  is  farther  urged,  that  Canaan  became  a  servant  of  servants 
unto  Shem  indeed,  but  not  to  Japheth,  though  this  is  foretold, 
^er.  27.  But  this  cavil  i,s  no  better  founded  than  the  former. 
For  the  Canaanites  became  servants  to  the  posterity  of  Japh- 
eth as  well  as  of  Shem.  The  most  powerful  and  famous  of 
Canaan's  descendants,  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians,  after 
having  made  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  were  destroyed,  or  re- 
duced to  the  most  miserable  servitude  ;  the  former  by  the 
Greeks  under  Alexander  the  Great,  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
both  of  whom  descended  from  Japheth. 

Another  objection,  which  he  insinuates,  is,  that  Shem's  pos- 
terity were  servants  of  servants  for  above  fourscore  years  to 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  another 
of  Ham's  sons.  But  there  is  no  pretence  for  urging  this  as  a 
breach  of  the  prediction,  since  no  express  mention  is  made  there 
of  any  of  Ham's  sons,  but  Canaan,  concerning  whom  it  is  fore- 
told, that  he  should  be  a  servant  of  servants  unto  Shcrn  and 
Japheth,  which  was  remarkably  fulfilled.  Or,  if  we  suppose, 
as  many  great  divines  have  done,  that  the  curse  was  designed 
to  extend  to  others  of  Ham's  posterity,  as  well  as  the  Canaan- 
ites, though  not  particularly  mentioned  in  this  short  account, 
because  Moses*  design  led  him  only  to  take  express  notice  of 
that  part  of  the  curse  which  related  to  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  more  than  ordinarily  corrupt,  and  upon  whom  the  curse 
took  place  in  the  fullest  manner;  even  on  this  view  of  it,  the 
prophecy  may  be  fully  justified.  Ham's  descendants  have  had 
a  brand  upon  them,  and  been  generally  among  the  most  abject 
and  wretched  of  the  human  race.  It  is  true,  that  the  Israel- 
ites, wvho  were  a  branch  of  Shem's  posterity,  were  for  a  time 
held  in  the  bitterest  bondage  by  the  Egyptians,  who  proceeded 
from  Ham.  This  was  permitted  for  very  valuable  ends,  and 
ended  in  a  glorious  deliverance  of  the  former  from  the  tyranny 
*.:d  oppression  of  the  latter.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
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ng  the  Egyptians  were  for  a  long  time  a  flourish- 
in^  p-''ple.  ail  had  <reat  po  ver  and  dominion,  yet  they  also 
bfca  •  e  Remarkably  subjected  to.  the  posterity  of  S'I-MII  and 
J'/horh,  and  so  havr  continued  for  a  great  number  of  ages. 
Y  have  been  subjected  successively  fo  the  Persians,  Greci- 
ans, Romans,  Sar  icevis,  Ma 'n  -lakes,  Turks,  so  as  to  verify  that 
re  narkable  prophc-c .  of  Ez-kiel,  that  Egypt  should  be  the  bas- 
e<f  of  kingdoms,  neither  should  it  exalt  itself  any  more  among 
t'.be  nations,  Ez^k.  xxix.  15. 

Thus  it  appears,  tint  this  boasted  objection,  upon  which  so 
ir:jhty  a  stress  has  been  laid,  as  if  it  were  alone  sufficient  to 
o\  -tthrot*  rhe  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  turnetk  out  rather  to 
jthe  confirmation  of  it. 
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SECTION    II. 

His  Lordship's  Attempt  against  the   Gospel  History,  and  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Christian  Religion^  considered. 

TTAVING  examined  what  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath, 
urged  against  the  authority  and  credibility  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  next  consider  the  attempt 
he  makes  against  the  authority  of  the  New.  He  had  indeed, 
whilst  he  expressed  a  great  contempt-  of  the  Jewish  scriptures, 
affected  to  speak  with  a  favourable  regard  to  Christianity.  But 
he  afterwards  throws  off  th^  disguise,  and  makes  it  plainly  ap- 
pear, that  he  hath  as  little  veneration  and  esteem  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other.  It  is  no  great  sign  of  his  respect  for  Chris- 
tianity, that  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  all  he  can  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  to  shew  that  it  is  not  at 
all  to  be  depended  upon,  he  declares — "  that  the  foundation  of 
"  the  Christian  system  is  laid  partly  in  those  histories,  and  in 
"  the  prophecies  joined  to  them,  or  inserted  in  them  *."  But, 
not  content  with  this  general  insinuation,  he  afterwards  pro- 
ceedeth,  in  his  fifth  Letter,  to  a  more  direct  attack  upon  the 
Christian  revelation  f."  He  insisteth  upon  it,  that  the  facts, 
upon  which  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  is  founded, 
have  not  been  proved  as  all  historical  facts,  to  which  credit 
should  be  given,  ought  to  be  proved.  He  declares  to  the  no- 
ble Lord  to  whom  he  writes,  "  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
"  moment ;  and  that  therefore  he  makes  no  excuse  for  the 
"  zeal  which  obliges  him  to  dwell  a  little  on  it  J."  And  af- 
ter having  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  "  there  remains  at  this 
"  time  no  standard  at  all  of  Christianity,"  either  in  the  text  of 
Scripture,  or  in  tradition,  he  argues,  that — "  by  consequence, 
"  either  this  religion  was  not  originally  of  divine  institution, 
"  or  else  God  has  not  provided  effectually  for  preserving  the 
"  genuine  purity  of  it,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  actually  pre- 
"  railed,  in  contradiction  to  his  promise,  against  the  Church." 

*  Bolingbroke's  Wojks,  vol.  5.  p.  91,  92.  f  Ibid.  p.  174—185. 

t  Ibid.  p.  17<* 
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He  must  be  worse  than  an  atheist  that  affirms  the  last ;  and 
therefore  the  best  effect  of  this  reasoning  that  can  be  hoped  for, 
is,  that  men  should  fall  into  theism,  and  subscribe  to  the  fiist. 
And  accordingly  he  roundly  declares,  that  **  Christianity  may 
"  lean  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  be  supported 
"  by  the  forcible  influence  of  education  :  but  the  proper  force 
"  of  religion,  that  force  which  subdues  the  mind,  and  awes  the 
"conscience  by  conviction,  will  be  wanting*."  He  adds, 
"  Since  1  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject,  in  my  zeal  for 
"  Christianity,  I  will  add  this  further — The  resurrection  of 
"  letters  was  a  fatal  period  :  the  Christian  system  has  been  at- 
"  tacked,  and  wounded  too,  very  severely  since  that  time  f." 
And  again,  speaking  of  those  of  the  clergy  who  aet  for  spiri- 
tual, not  temporal  ends,  and  are  desirous  that  men  should  be- 
lieve and  practise  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  sa<th,  that 
"  they  will  feel  and  own  the  weight  of  the  considerations  he 
"  offers  ;  and  will  agree,  that  however  the  people  have  been, 
"  or  may  be,  amused,  yet  Christianity  lias  been  in  decay  ever 
et  since  the  resurrection  of  letters  J."  This  is  an  odd  prooi of 
his  pretended  xealfor  Christianity,  to  insinuate,  that  all  good 
and  honest  divines  will  agree  with  him,  that  Christianity  has 
been  losing  ground  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning  and 
knowledge ;  as  if  it  could  not  bear  the  light,  and  only  subsist- 
ed by  darkness  and  ignorance.  It  will  help  farther  to  shew 
his  desig^  in  this,  if  we  compare  it  with  what  he  saith  in  his 
sixth  Letter  §  ;  where  he  mentions  the  resurrection  of  letters, 
after  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  that  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  papal  au- 
thority and  usurpations.  And  he  observes,  that  "  as  soon  as 
"  the  means  of  acquiring  and  spreading  information  grewcom- 
"  mon,  it  is  no  wonder  that  3,  system  was  unravelled,  which 
*'  could  not  have  been  woven  with  success  in  any  age,  but 
"  those  of  gross  ignorance,  and  credulous  superstition.'*  We 
may  see  by  this  what  a  compliment  he  designs  to  Christianity, 
when  he  represents  it  as  having  received  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
resurrection  of  letters,  and  as  having  been  in  decay  ever  since. 
He  plainly  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the  papal  authority  and  us. 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol  i.  pa  181.  182,  f  Ibid.;p.  182. 

|  Ibid.  p.  185.  §  Ibid,  p.  206,  207. 
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urpation,  and  supposes  the  same  of  ChiiUtianitv  that  he  does 
of  popery,  that  it  was  a  system  which  could  only  have  been 
woven  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  which  owed 
its  reception  and  prevalency  to  times  of  darkness,  and  has  been 
decaying  ever  since  the  means  of  acquiring  and  spreading  infor- 
mation grew  common. 

This  may  suffice  to  shew  the  respect  that  the  writer  of  these 
Letters  bears  to  Christianity.  Before  I  enter  on  a  distinct 
examination  of  what  he  hath  offered,  I  would  observe,  that  he 
cndeavourerh  to  prepare  his  way  by  declaiming,  for  several 
pages  together,  against  the  priests,  divines,  and  ecclesiastical 
historians,  on  the  account  of  that  spirit  of  lying  that  hath  pre- 
vailed among  them  in  all  ages  *.  But  he  himself  well  observes 
and  proves,  in  opposition  to  an  historical  Pyrrhonism,  that  tho* 
there  have  been  abundance  of  lies  and  false  history  put  upon 
the  world,  this  ought  not  to  diminish  the  credit  of  the  true. 
And  therefore  the  frauds  and  falsehoods  of  many  that  have 
professed  a  zeal  for  Christianity,  ought  to  be  no  prejudice  a- 
gainst  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  credibility 
of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  supported,  provided  it  can  be  shewn, 
that  these  facts  come  to  us  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  evidence 
to  make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  receive  them  as  true. 

If,  as  he  ft*«erts,  "  numberless  fables  have  been  invented  to 
*'  support  Judaism  and  Christianity  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
?'  fals^  history  as  well  as  false  miracles  have  been  employed 5" 
—it  is  certain,  that  no  persons  have  taken  greater  pains,  or 
been  more  successful  in  their  attempts  to  detect  and  expose 
such  frauds  and  false  history,  than  Christian  divines  and  cri- 
tics ;  many  of  whom  have  exercised  themselves  this  way  with 
great  judgment  and  impartiality,  as  being  sensible  that  Chris- 
tianity needeth  no  such  suppor|^and  that  such  frauds  dishon- 
our the  cause  they  are  intendeds*  serve.  If  we  examine  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  find  no  encouragement  there  given 
to  such  methods.  A  remarkable  simplicity,  and  impartial  re- 
gard to  truth,  every- where  appear.  And  to  lie  for  the  glory 
of  God,  or  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  is  there  most 
expressly  condemned.  It  was  when  men  began  to  fall  from 
tHe  true  original  spirit  of  Christianity,  and,  not  coatent  with 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p,  12J,  et  (eg, 
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the  simplicity  of  religion  as  Christ  and  his  apostles  left  it,  at- 
tempted to  bring  in  innovations,  additions,  alterations  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  worship  ;  it  w^as  then  that  fraud  and 
imposture,  or*  a  foolish  credulity,  began  to  prevail,  and  grew 
more  and  more,  the  farther  they  removed  from  the  first  and 
purest  ages.  And  it  is  capable  of  a  clear  proof,  tnat  it  was 
principally  in  favour  of  those  corrupt  additions  and  abuses  of 
Christianity,  that  false  history  and  false  miracles  have  been 
artfully  contrived,  and  zealously  propagated.  And  why  should 
it  be  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  gospel-history  or  mira- 
cles, that  history  has  been  corrupted  and  falsified,  in  favour  of 
doctrines  or  practices,  e.  g.  the  invocation  of  saints,  purga- 
tory, the  worship  of  images,  relics,  &c.  which  Christianity  has 
not  countenanced  or  authorized  ?  To  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  is  plainly  foretold  in  the  New  Testament,  that  there 
should  be  a  great  apostacy  from  the  purity  of  religion,  and 
that  the  corruption  should  be  introduced,  and  carried  on,  by 
signs  and  lying  wonders.  And  if  this  hath  actually  been  the 
case,  instead  of  furnishing  a  proper  objection  against  true  ori- 
ginal Christianity,  it  aiFordeth  a  manifest  proof  of  the  perfect 
foreknowledge  of  its  divine  authority. 

He  seems  to  lay  a  great  stress  upon  it,  that  "  the  church 
"  has  had  this  advantage  over  her  adversaries — that  the  works 
*'  of  those  who  have  written  against  her  have  been  destroyed  j 
»'  and  whatever  she  advanceth  to  justify  herself,  and  to  defame 
«*  her  adversaries,  is  preserved  in  her  annals  and  the  writings 
<f  of  her  doctors  *.'' — And  he  takes  particular  notice  "  ofGre- 
"  gory  the  Great's  proclaiming  war  to  all  heathen  learning,  in 
*'  order  to  promote  Christian  verity  f."  But  it  is  certain,  that 
the  humour  of  destroying  the  heathen  writings  never  generally 
obtained  in  the  Christian  Church.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
principally  owing  to  Christians  that  so  many  of  those  writings 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  Mahometans,  and  some  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  destroyed  libraries,  and  monuments  of 
learning,  wherever  they  came.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  not 
to  be  contested,  that  great  numbers  of  heathen  writings  and 
monuments  have  been  preserved  ;  by  Christians  they  have  been 
preserved  ;  and  from  thence  the  learned  have  been  able  to  give 

*  Bolingbroke'a  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  127,  128.  f  Ibid.  p.  131. 
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an  ample  account  of  their  religion,  rites,  laws,  and  history.—. 
And  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage  to  Christianity, 
that  great  use  hath  been  made  of  the  heathen  learning  to  serve 
and  promote  the  Christian  cause.  The  emperor  Julian  was  so 
sensible  of  this,  that  he  formed  a  design  of  modelling  the 
schools,  so  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  acquainted' with 
the  heathen  writers.  As  to  the  books  that  have  been  written 
against  Christianity  *,  it  is  possible  that  the  ill-judged  zeal  of 
some  Christians  may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  some  of  them  : 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  owing  in  most  instances  to  the 
same  causes  and  accidents,  to  which  w£  may  attribute  the  loss 
of  so  many  ancient  monuments,  and  admired  writings,  not  only 
of  the  heathens,  but  cf  eminent  fathers,  and  ancient  writers  of 
the  Christian  church.  Many  celebrated  apologies'  for  Christi- 
anity, and  books  in  defence  of  religion,  have  been  lost  ;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  works  even  of  Lucretius,  a  system  of 
Epicurism,  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanens,  and  others  of  the 
like  sort,  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

These  insinuations  do  not  properly  come  up  to  the  main 
point.  But  in  his  fifth  letter,  under  pretence  of  giving  ad- 
vice to  divines,  and  shewing  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  history,  he  sets  himself 
more  directly  to  attack  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion, 
-and  to  subvert,  as  far  as  in  him  lief h,  the  foundations  on  which 
the  proof  of  its  divine  original  depends.  And  the  course 
of  his  reasoning  is  plainly  this:  that  Christianity  is  whol- 
ly founded  upon  facts,  and  that  those  "facts  do  not  come  to 
us  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  evidence  to  be  relied  on  :  they 
have  not  been  proved  as  matters  of  fact  ought  to  be  proved. 
He  declares,  that- — — "  it  has  been  long  matter  of  astonish. 

*  The  heathen  writers  againft  Chriftianity  feem  not  to  have  been  much  ef- 
teemed  among  the  Pagans  themfelves;-and  this  may  be  one  reafon  why  they 
>vere  not  very  carefully  prefer.ved.  Thsre  is  a  remarkable  pafiage  of  Chryfof- 
tom  to  this  purpofe,,  who,,  in  a  dlfcqurfe  addrefled  to  the  heathens,  obferves, 
That  the  philofophers,  and  famous  rhetoricians,  who  were  againft  Chriftianity, 
had  only  rendered  themfelves  ridiculous:  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  perfuade. 
any  one  among  fo  many  people,  either  wile  or  fimple,  man  or  woman  ;  that  the 
books  written  by  them  were  had  in  fuch  contempt,  that  they  difappeared  almoft 
as  foon  as  they  were  publifhed:  and  that  if  any  of  them  were  preferred,  it  was 
*mong  Chriftians  that  one  might  find  them.  Chryf.  torn,  ii.  p,  5£9.  Edit* 
JBetitd.  • 
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««  ment  to  him,  that  Christian   divines,  those  of  them  that  can 
"  be  called  so  without  a  sneer,  could  take  so  much  silly  pains 
"  to  establish  mystery  on  metaphysics,  revelation  on  philoso- 
"  phy,  and  matters  of  fact  on  abstract  reasoning.     A  religion 
"  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  divine  mission,  confirmed  by 
"  prophecies  and  miracles,  appeals  to  facts  :  and  the  facts  must 
"  be  proved,  as  all  other  facts  that  pass  for  authentic,  are  prov- 
"  ed.     If  they  are  thus  provecj,  the  religion  will  prevail  with- 
"  out  the   assistance  of  so  much  profound  reasoning  5  if  they 
"  are  thus  proved,  the  authority  of  it  will  sink  in  the  world, 
"  even  witii  this   assistance*." — He   therefore  blames    the  di- 
vines for  using  improper  proofs  in  their  disputes  with  deists. 
He  asks — "  What  do  they  mean  to  din  improper  proofs  in  ears 
"  that  are  open  to  proper  proofs  ?"     Thus  it  is  that  character- 
izes the  deists ;  and   afterwards  describes   them  as  persons — 
"  of  minds  candid,  but  not  implicit ;  willing  to   be  informed, 
"  but  curious  to  examine  f."     But  how  different  is  the  account 
he  giveth   even  of  the  most  learned  Christians  !   He  affirms 
that  "  they  have  not  been  hitherto  impartial  enough,  to,  take 
"  an  accurate  examination  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  system, 
*'  or  have  not  been  honest  enough  to  communicate  itj." — This 
is  a  very  severe  and  confident  censure.     There  have  been  many 
persons,  not  only  among  divines,  but  among  the  laity,  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  for  probity  and  virtue,  as  well  as  for  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  and  who,  to  speak  modestly,  were  in  these 
respects  no  way  inferior  to  the  Jate  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that 
have    professed  to  examine  with  all  the  attention  they -were 
capable  of,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  of  knowing  the  truth, 
the  evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  system  :  but  because, 
as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  they  were  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revela- 
tion,  therefore  in  his  judgment,  not  one  of  them  was  honest  or 
sagacious  enough  to  make  an  accurate  examination  :   and  I  ap- 
prehend they  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  character  of 
sagacity  or  impartiality  from  writers  of  this  cast,  but  by  re- 
nouncing Christianity.     If  they  do  this,  they  shall  be  allowed 
to  be   sagacious  and  impartial  inquirers  ;  but  otherwise,  they 
must   be  content  to  have   their  judgment  or  honesty  called  in 
question.       But   if  we   may  judge  by  the  writings    of  the 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  175.      f  Ib^-  p,  179.     J  Ibid.  p.  181. 
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deists  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  not  excepting  those  of  his 
Lordship,  they  have  not  given  very  favourahle  indications, 
either  of  an  uncommon  sagacity,  or  of  a  candid  and  impartial 
inquiry. 

He  tells  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  he  writes, — fl  YOU  will 
"  find  reason  perhaps  to  think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  high  time  the 
"  clergy  in  all  Christian  communions  should  join  their 
"  forces,  and  establish  those  historical  facts,  which  are  the 
"  foundations  of  the  whole  system,  on  clear  and  unquestion- 
'*  able  historical  authority,  such  as  they  require  in  all  cases  of 
"  moment  from  others,  and  reject  candidly  what  cannot  be  thus 
established  *." 

Christian  divines  have  frequently  done  what  his  Lordship 
blames  them  for  not  doing.  The  facts  on  which  the  Christian 
system  is  founded,  relate  principally  to  what  is  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  concerning  the  holy  life,  and 
excellent  character,  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  his  admirable  dis- 
courses, the  many  illustrious  miracles  he  performed  during  the 
course  of  his  personal  ministry  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission, 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  consequent  exaltation, 
the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  dis- 
ciples, and  the  miraculous  attestations  that  were  given  to  his 
apostles,  and  the  first  publishers  of  the  Christian  revelation. — 
The  question  is,  what  reason  have  we  to  think  that  those  facts 
were  really  done  ?  His  Lordship  requires,  that  these  facts 
should  be  proved,  as  all  other  facts,  that  pass  for  authentic  are 
proved :  and  that  divines  should  establish  the  cfedit  of  those 
facts  on  clear  and  unquestionably  historical  authority,  such  as 
they  requ  n-  in  all  cases  of  moment  from  others.  The  Chris- 
tian divines  are  wi-ling  to  join  issue  on  this  point.  The  best, 
the  properesr  way  'of  proving  the  truth  of  ancient  facts  is  un- 
doubtedly by  authentic  accounts  published  in  the  age  in  which 
the  facts  were  done,  and  transmitted  with  sufficient  marks  of 
credibility  to  our  own  times.  And  several  things  are  to  be 
considered,  in  order  to  our  judging  whether,  and  how  far,  those 
accounts  may  be  depended  on — If  the  facts  there  related  were 
of  a  public  nature,  done  for  the  most  part  in  open  view,  and  for 
which  an  appeal  is  made  to  numbers  of  witnesses : — if  the  ac~ 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i-  p.  183. 
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counts  of  those  facts  were  given  by  persons  that  were  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  f?cts,  and  who,  having  had  full 
opportunity  to  know  them,  were  themselves  absolutely  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  and  reality  of  t^-ose  facrs  :  if  they  appear 
from  their  whole  character  ro  hav  been  persons  of  g  eat  pro« 
bitv,  and  undesigning  simplicity,  and  who  could  have  no  world- 
ly interest  to  serve  by  feigning  or  disguising  those  facts  ;  and 
if  (heir  prejudices  had  not  any  tendency  to  bias  them  in  favour 
of  those  facts,  but  the  contrary:  if  the  writings  themselves 
have  all  the  characters  of  genuine  simplicitv,  and  an  impartial 
regard  to  truth,  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  :  and  if  they 
can  be  clearly  traced  from  the  age  ip  which  they  wtre  written, 
and  the  faets  were  said  to  be  done,  through  th~  succeeding  ages, 
to  our  own  times  ;  and  finally,  if  it  is  undeniably  evident,  that 
there  were  surprising  effects  produced  in  the  very  age  in  which 
th •'  facts  were  said  to  be  done,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
accounted  for,  than  by  allowing-  the  truth  of  those  facts,  a  d 
the  effects  of  which  continue  to  this  day  :  where  these  several 
circumstances  concur,  they  lay  a  just  foundation  for  receiving 
the  accounts  given  of  facts  as  true.  According  to  the  justest 
rules  oTcriticism,  such  accounts  of  facts  may  be  depended  on  : 
and  many  facts  are  generally  received  and  believed,  that  fall 
greatly  short  of  this  evidence. 

Now  it  is  capable  of  being  proved,  and  has  been  often  prov- 
ed with  great  clearness  and  strength,  that  all  these  circumstan- 
ces concur  in  relation  to  the  important  facts  on  which  the 
Christian  system  is  founded.  The  facts  themselves  were,  for 
-the  most  part,  done  in  open  view,  and  of  which  there  were 
many  witnesses.  Christ's  whole  personal  ministry  was  a 
very  public  thing.  The  scene  of  it  was  not  laid  in  a  dark  ob- 
scure corner,  nor  was  it  carried  on  merely  in  a  private 
way.  His  admirable  discourses  were,  for  the  most  part, 
delivered,  and  his  miracles  wrought,  in  places  of  the  most 
public  concourse,  before  greai  multitudes  of  people,  and  even 
before  his  enemies  themselves,  and  those  who  were  most  strong- 
ly prejudiced  against  him.  Many  of  his  wonderful  works 
are  represented  as  having  been  done  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  time 
of  their  solemn  festivals,  when  there  was  a  vast  concourse 
o£  people  from  all  parts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
remarkable  circumstances  which  attended  his  ^rucifixion3  the 
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earthquake,  the  splitting  of  the  rock,  the  extraordinary  pre- 
ternatural darkness  that  covered  the  whole  land  for  the  space  of 
three  hours,  &c.  ;  which  things  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  passover,  and  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  that  age,  if  they  had  not  been  known  to  be  incontes- 
tably  true.  And  the  relating  such  things  was,  in  effect,  ap- 
pealing to  thousands  pf  witnesses.  And  though  Jesus  did 
not  appear  publicly  after  hjs  resurrection  to  all  the  people  ; 
yet  besides  that  he  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  by 
many  infallible  proofs,  to  his  apostles  and  others,  who  best 
knew  him,  and  were  therefore  most  capable  of  judging  that  it 
was  he  himself,  and  not  another  ;  and  was  seen  even  by  five 
hundred  at  once,  who  all  concurred  in  their  testimony  ;  be- 
sides this,  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  up- 
on his  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  the  most 
illustrious  confirmation  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  is 
represented  to  haye  been  of  the  most  public  nature,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  vast  multitudes,  then  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
many  of  the  miracles  that  were  wrought  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  power,  of  a  risen  Jesus,  and  which  were  so  many  addi- 
tional proofs  of  his  resurrection,  were  also  done  in  open  view, 
before  great  numbers  of  people.  The  accounts  of  these  facts 
were  written  and  published  in  the  very  age  and  place  in  which  the 
facts  were  done,  and  the  laws  and  doctrines  delivered,  which  are 
there  recorded,  and  by  persons  who  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  things  they  relate, and  fully  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  them.  And  many  of  the  facts  were  of  such  a  nature,  and 
so  circumstanced,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  in  them,  al- 
lowing them  to  have  had  their  senses,  which  I  think  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose. 

The  writers  of  these  accounts  appear  to  have  been  persons 
of  plain  sense,  and  of  great  probity  and  simplicity,  and  to  have 
had  a  sincere  regard  to  truth.  They  write  without  art,  with- 
out passion,  or  any  of  that  heat  which  enthusiasm  is  wont 
to  inspire  :  they  take  no  pains  to  prepossess  or  captivate  the 
reader;  but  content  themselves  with  a  plain  simple  narration  of 
facts,  withouv  ornament,  amplification,  or  disguise  :  they  relate 
with  a  calm  simplicity,  and  in  a  manner  that  hath  not  the  least 
sign  of  an  overheated  imagination,  Christ's  wonderful  actions, 
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and  excellent  discourses,  without  interposing  any  reflections  of 
their  own.  With  the  same  coolness  they  relate  the  bitter  cen- 
sures, the  scoffs  and  reproaches,  that  were  cast  upon  him  by  his 
adversaries,  and  the  grievous  and  ignominious  sufferings  he  en- 
dured, without  expressing  their  indignation  against  the  authors 
of  them.  And  it  is  observable,  that  they  do  not  represent 
him,  as  one  might  be  apt  to  expect  they  would  have  done,  as 
triumphing  over  those  sufferings  with  an  exulting  bravery, 
but  rather  as  manifesting  great  tenderness  of  heart  and  sensi- 
bility under  them,  though  mixed  with  remarkable  constancy 
and  resignation. 

It  is  a  farther  proof  of  that  impartial  regard  to  truth,  which 
is  observable  in  the  writers  of  those  accounts,  that,  though 
some  of  them  were  apostles  themselves,  and  others  their  spe- 
cial friends  and  intimates,  yet  they  relate,  without  disguise, 
things  which  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  their  characters.  They 
relate  not  only  the  lowness  and  meanness  of  their  condition  and 
circumstances,  but  their  ignorance,  their  dulness  of  apprehen- 
sion, the  weakness  of  their  faith,  the  power  of  their  prejudices, 
their  vain  ambition,  and  contentions  among  themselves  who 
should  be  the  greatest,  the  reproofs  they  received  from  their 
Lord,  their  cowardly  forsaking  himin  hislastsufFerings,  and  par- 
ticularly the  shameful  fall  of  Peter,  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  and 
his  denial  of  his  Lord  and  master,  with  the  aggravating  circum- 
stances that  attended  it.  They  have  not  attempted  to  conceal 
any  of  these  things,  which  they  might  easily  have  done,  or  to  ex- 
cuse or  disguise  them  ;  than  which  nothing  could  better  shew 
their  impartiality,  and  love  of  truth. 

It  farther  strengthens  the  credit  of  their  relations,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  they  had  no  temptation  to  disguise  or  falsi- 
fy the  great  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels,  in  order  to  serve 
any  worldly  interest,  or  to  humour  and  confirm  any  darling- 
prejudices.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeareth,  that  they  were 
themselves  brought,  by  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  facts 
they  relate,  to  embrace  a  religion*,  which  wa?  not  only  con- 
trary to  their  worldly  interests,  and  exposed  them  to  all  man-, 
ner  of  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  sufferings,  but  which  was 
also  contrary  to  their  former  most  favourite  notions,  and  rooted 
prejudices.  For  what  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  notions 
and  prejudices,  which  then  universally  possessed  the  minds  of 
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the  vulgar  than  the  doctrine  of  a   crucified  Messiah,  who  \Vas 
to  erect  a  kingdom,  not  of  this  world,  but  of  a   spiritual  na- 
ture, in  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  which  the  Gentiles  were 
to  be  joint  sharers  with  the  Jews  ?    And  finally,  they  gave  the 
highest  proof  of  their  being  themselves  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  those  facts,  by  their  persisting  in  their   testimony   with  an 
unshaken  constancy,  in  opposition  to  all  the  powers  and  terrors 
of  this  world.      To  this  it   may    be   added,   that    the    writings 
themselves  have  all  the  characters  of  genuine   pu  i  y,  simpli- 
city, and  uncorrupted  integrity,   that   any  writings  ca-i   have 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in    them   that   gives  the  least  ground  of 
suspicion  of  their  having  been  written  in  any  later  age,  o*  that 
savours  of  the  spirit  of  this    world,  of  ambition,  avau- -<•,     r 
or  sensuality.     And   these   writings    haye  been  transmuted  to 
us  with  an   unquestionable   evidence,  greater  than  can  b;  p;  o~ 
duced  for  any  other  writings   in   the  world.      We   can  clearly 
trace  them  through  all  the  intermediate  ages  up  to  that  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostles,  and  have  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  their  having  been   still  extant,  and    still  icceived  and 
acknowledged  among  Christians*    There  are  great  numbers  of 
books,  now  in  our  hands,  that  were  written  and   published   in 
the  several  ages  between  that  time  and  this,  in  which  there  are 
Continual  references  to  the  gospels,  and  other  sacred  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  And  by  the  numerous  quotations  from  them, 
and  large  portions  transcribed  out  of  them  in  every  age,  it  is  in- 
contestibly  manifest,  that  the  accounts  of  the  facU,  discourses, 
doctrines,  i$c.  which  now  appear  in  them  ate  the  same  that  were 
to  be  found  in  them  in  the   first  ages.      Innumerable   copies  of 
them  were  soon  spread  abroad  in  different  nations :   They  have 
been  translated  into  various   languages:    Many   commentaries 
have  been  wiitten  upon  them  by  d  fflrent  authors, who  have  in- 
serted the  sacred  text  in  thtir  writings  :   They  have   been  con- 
stantly applied  to  on  many  occasions,   by   per.'ons  of  different 
sects,    parties    inclinations,    and  interests.     These   are    things 
which  no  man  can  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny.      And    by  this  kii'd 
of  evidence,  the, greatest  and   the   most   convincing  which  t  e 
nature  of  the  thing  can  possibly  admit  of,  we  are  assured,  that 
the  evangelical  records,  which  are  now  in  our  hands,  have  been 
transmitted  safe  to  us,  and  are  the  same  that   were  originally 
published  in  the  apostolical  age  ;  and  that  a  general  corruption 
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tof  them,  or  a  substitution  of  other  accounts  instead  of  them,  if 
any  had  attempted  it,    would  have  been  an  impossible  thing. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  it  appeareth  that 
never  were  there  any  accounts  of  facts  that  better  deserved  to 
be  depended  on.  And  what  mightily  confirmeth  the  credit  of 
those  writings,  and  of  the  facts  there  related,  is,  that  it  can- 
not  be  contested,  that  great  numbers,  both  of  Jews  and  hea- 
thens, upon  the  credit  of  those  facts,  forsaking  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors,  were  brought  to  receive  the  re  i^ion  of 
Jesus  in  the  first  age,  when  they  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  facts  :  And  this 
in  opposition  to  their  most  inveterate  prejudices,  and  when, 
by  embracing  it,  they  exposed  themselves  to  ail  manner  of 
evils  and  sufferings.  The  spreading  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  furnisheth  a  very  strong  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  cannot 
otherwise  be  accounted  for. 

Our  author  asserts,  that  "  if  the  facts  can  be  proved,  the 
**  Christian  religion  will  prevail,  without  the  assistance  of  pro- 
"  found  reasoning  :  but,  if  the  facts  cannot  be  proved,  the  au~ 
"  thfority  of  it  will  sink  in  the  world,  even  with  tliis  assist- 
"  arice  *."  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  argued  from  this,  that  if 
the  extraordinary  facts  had  n  >t  been  true,  on  the  evidence  of 
which  alone  Christianity  is  founded,  it  must  have  sunk  at  the 
Very  beginning,  and  could  never  have  been  established  in  the 
world  at  all  ;  considering  the  nature  of  this  religion,  and  the 
difficulties  and  oppositions  it  had  to  encounter'with.  It  was 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  :  It  tended  entirely  to  subvert  the  whole  system 
of  the  pagan  superstition  and  idolatry,  which  was  wrought  in- 
to their  civil  constitution,  and  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  their  state, 
were  thought  to  depend.  It  also  tended  to  set  aside  the 
peculiar  polity  of  the  Jews,  upon  which  they  so  high* 
ly  valued  themselves,  and  to  subvert  all  the  pleasing  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
with  which  they  were  so  infinitely  delighted.  It  obliged  them 
to  receive  one  that  had  been  ignorniniously  condemned  and  cru- 
cified as  their  Redeemer  and  their  Lord,  the  Son  of  God,  and 

*  Bolingbrckc's  Woifcs,  vol.  i  p.  75. 
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Saviour  of  the  world.  It  proposed  no  temporal  advantages 
to  its  votaries,  to  bribe  men  to  embrace  it  ;  gave  no  indul- 
gence, to  their  corrupt  lusts,  nor  had  any  thing  in  it  to  sooth 
and  gratify  their  vicious  appetites  and  inclinations.  At  the 
same  time  it  had  all  the  powers  of  the  world  engaged  against 
it :  Yet  it  soon  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  though  propa- 
gated by  the  seemingly  meanest  instruments  ;  and  made  an 
astonishing  progress  through  a  great  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  then  the  most  knowing  and  civilized  part  of 
the  earth.  This  is  a  strong  additional  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  those  accounts  which  are  contained  in  the  gospel 
records  ;  since  there  could  not  be,  as  the  case  was  circumstan- 
ced, any  possible  inducement  to  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  embrace 
Christianity;  but  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  divine  original, 
and  of  the  truth  of  those  extraordinary  facts  by  which  it  was 
attested. 

And  if  the  first  propagators  of  this  religion  had  offered  no 
other  proof  but  their  own  words  in  support  of  it,  and  in  confir- 
mation of  the  divine  authority  of  a  crucified  Jesus,  it  cannot, 
with  any  consistency,  be  supposed,  that  a  scheme  of  religion, 
so  destitute  of  all  worldly  advantages,  and  so  opposite  to  men's 
prejudices,  as  well  as  vices,  and  which  subjected  those  that 
made  profession  of  it  to  such  bitter  reproaches  and  perse- 
cutions, could  possibly  have  prevailed  in  the  world. 

If,  at  the  time  when  Christianity  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  world,  it  had  been  embraced  by  the  Roman  emperor,  as 
it  afterwards  was  by  Constantine  the  Great,  if  it  had  been 
countenanced  by  the  higher  powers,  there  might  have  been 
some  pretence  for  ascribing  the  progress  it  made  to  the  en- 
couragement it  met  with  from  the  great  and  powerful.  The 
author  of  these  Letters,  speaking  of  the  miracles  said  to  be 
wrought  at  the  tomb. of  the  Abbe  Paris,  observes,  "  That  if 
"  the  first  minister  had  been  a  Jansenist,  all  France  had  kept 
"  his  festival  ;  and  those  silly  impostures  would  have  been 
"  transmitted,  in  all  the  solemn  pomp  of  history,  from  the 
"  knaves  of  his  age  to  the  fools  of  the  next  *,"  But  this 
very  instance,  in  which  the  deists  have  triumphed  so  much, 
may  be  turned  against  them,  since  it  affordeth  a  plain  proof, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the  credit  of  miraculous 
facts,  when  they  are  discountenanced  by  the  civil  power, 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i,p,  125,  126. 
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**  power.  The  miracles  supposed  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abbe  Paris  were  quashed,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  course 
of  the  miraculous  operations,  and  the  falsehood  of  some  of 
them  plainly  detected,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  numerous, 
a  powerful,  and  artful  body  of  men  engaged,  in  reputation  and 
interest,  to  support  the  credit  of  them.  It  may  therefore  be 
justly  concluded,  that  if  the  extraordinary  facts,  on  which 
Christianity  was  founded  had  been  false,  the  credit  of  them 
must  soon  have  sunk,  and  that  religion  with  it,  when  all  the 
reigning  powers  of  the  world,  Jewish  and  heathen,  joined  their 
forces  and  influence  to  suppress  it  *. 

In  \iVhat  hath  been  said  above,  to  shew  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  facts  by  which  Christianity 
is  established,  it  is  supposed,  that  these  accounts  were  written 
by  Christ's  own  disciples,  or  their  most  intimate  companions, 
and  \w  the  first  age,  the  age  in  which  the  facts  were  done,  i.  e. 
by  persons  perfectly  Well  acquainted  with  those  facts.  But 
this  is  what  our  author  seems  unwilling  to  allow.  In  his 
fifth  Letter,  after  having  observed,  that — "  false  history  has 
"  been  employed  to  propagate  Christianity  formerly,  and  that 
<6  the  same  abuse  of  history  is  still  continued," — he  instances 
in  Mr  Abbadie's  saying,  that — "  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew 
"  is  cited  by  Clemens,  bishop  of  Rome,  a  disciple  of  the  Apos- 
"  ties  ;  that  Barnabas  cites  it  in  his  Epistle  ;  that  Ignatius 
"  and  Polycarp  receive  it ;  and  that  the  same  fathers  give  tes- 
44  timony  for  St  Mark.'*  He  adds,  that — "  the  bishop  of 
"  London,  in  his  third  Pastoral  Letter,  speaks  to  the  same  ef- 
"  feet."  And  then  he  proceeds — "  I  presume  the  fact  ad- 
"  vanced  by  the  minister  and  the  bishop,  is  a  mistake.  If 
<(  the  fathers  of  the  first  century  do  mention  some  passages 
"  that  are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  our  Evangelists,  will 
"  it  follow,  that  these  fathers  had  the  same  gospels  before 
*'  them  ?  To  say  so,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  history,  and  quite 
"  inexcusable  in  writers  that  knew,  or  might  have  known, 
"  that  these  fathers  made  use  of  other  gospels,  wherein  such 
"  passages  might  be  contained,  or  they  might  be  preserved  in 
f<  unwritten  tradition.  Besides  which,  I  would  almost  ven- 

*  The  difficulties  Chriftianity  had  to  encounter  with,  are  elegantly  reprefent- 
ed  by  Mr  Weft,  in  his  admirable  Treatife  on  the  Refurrection. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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f*  ture  to  affirm,  that  the  fathers  of  the  first  century  do  pot 
*'  expressly  name  the  gospels  we  have  of  Matthew,  Markv 
fc  Luke,  and  John  *."  His  design  is  plainly  to  signify,  tha£ 
there  is  no  proof,  that  the  Gospels,  the  books  of  the  Evange- 
lists, which  we  now  have  ifi  our  hands,  were  written  in  the 
first  age  of  Christianity. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  importance,  I  shall  offer  some  ob- 
servations upon  it. 

And,  -first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  but  few  of  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  century  are  come  down  to 
us,  and  those  generally  very  short;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
in  all  these  writings  the  facts  recorded  in  the.  gospels,  especially- 
relating  to  our  Lord's  passion  and  resurrection,  and  the  scheme 
of  religion  there  taught,  are  all  along  supposed,  and  referred  toB 
as  of  undoubted  truth  and  certainty,  and  of  divine  original:  so 
that  those  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers  bear  testimony  ma- 
terially to  the  gospels,  and  to  the  facts  there  related,  and  come 
in  aid  of  those  accounts.  It  is  also  manifest,  that  there  are  se- 
veral particular  passages  quoted  in  these  writings,  which  seem 
plainly  to  refer  to  passages  that  are  now  found  in  the  Evangelists, 
and  these  passages  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  shews, 
that  they  regarded  them  as  of  divine  authority.  Nor  is  it  a 
•valid  objection  against  this,  that  they  do  not  cite  the  gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  name :  for  it  is  not  their 
custom,  in  mentioning  passages  of  Scripture,  to  name  the  par- 
ticular books  out  of  which  these  passages  are  extracted  ;  they 
content  themselves  with  producing  the  passages,  or  giving  the 
sense  of  them.  This  they  generally  do  with  regard  to  testi- 
monies produced  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament : 
and  yet  no  one  will  deny,  that  they  had  those  books  in  their 
hands,  and  acknowledged  their  divine  authority. 

Barnabas,  in  his  Epistle,  has  some  plain  references  to  pas- 
sages that  are  found  in  St  Matthew's  gospel:  and  with  regaid 
to  one  of  them,  he  introduced  it  with  saj  ing,  It  is  written;  which 
•was  a  form  of  quotation  usual  among  the  Jews  in  citing  their 
sacred  books,  and  seems  plainly  to  shew,  that  he  referred  to 
written  accounts  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Saviour. 

Clement,  in  his  Epistle,  mentions  several  remarkable  passages 

*v  '    rj 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol,  i.  p.  177,  178. 
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in  our  Lord's  discourses,  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  ;  he  calls  them,  the  words  of  tie  Lord  Jesus 
which  he  spake,  and  represents  them  as  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, and  deserving  the  greatest  regard. 

Ignatius  hat!  everal  passages,  which  either  are  plain  re- 
ferences, or  manifest  allusions,  to  passages  that  are  to  be  found 
in  St  Matthew's  gospel,  and  to  several  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  telis  those  to  whom  he  writes,  that  they 
"  ought  to  hearken  to  the  Prophets,  but  especially  to  the  gos- 
"  pel,  in  which  the  passion  has  been  manifested  to  us,  and  the 
"  resurrection  perfected  *."  Where,  as  by  the  Prophets  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  understood  the  prophetical  writings,  so  by 
the  Gospel  seems  plainly  to  be  understood  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists,  collected  into  one  book  called  the  Gospel.  And 
in  other  passages  he  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  f^and  in  a 
manner  which  shews,  that  this  book  of  the  gospel  was  of  the 
most  sacred  authority  among  Christians. 

Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle,  though  very  short,  hath  many  pas- 
sages that  plainly  refer,  or  allude  to  texts  of  t'.e  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  quoting  some  passages  which  are  expressly  found 
in  the  Evangelists,  he  introduces  them  thus,  The  Lord  hath 
said.  He  expresses  his  confidence,  that  the  Philippians,  to 
whom  he  writes,  were  well  exercised  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  it  is  manifest  from  what  he  there  adds,  that  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  he  particularly  intends  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
New  Testament :  which  shews,  that  they  were  had  in  the 
greatest  veneration  by  the  Christians  of  that  age. 

He  that  would  see  a  more  distinct  account  of  these  things, 
may  consult  the  learned  Dr  Lardner's  accurate  collection  of  the 
passages  from  the  apostolical  fathers,  in  his  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  part  ii.  vol.  i. 

It  appeareth  from  this  brief  account,  that  the  apostolical  fa- 
thers have  taken  as  much  notice  of  the  evangelical  writings, 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  or  as  they  had  occasion  to  do. 
And  therefore  I  see  not  why  Mr  Abbadie  should  be  charged 
with  an  abuse  of  history,  for  representing  the  fathers  of  the 
first  century  as  having  cited  the  books  of  the  Evangelists  ; 


*  Ep.  ad  Stnytn.  S.  i.  f  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  S.  5,  and  9. 
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since,  though  they  do  not  expressly  quote  them  by  name,  yet 
they  quote  passages  as  of  sacred  authority,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  these  books  :  And  therefore  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed., 
that  they  refer  to  those  books,  which,  as  I  shall  presently 
shew,  were  then  extant,  and  the  authority  of  which  was  then 
acknowledged. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  fathers  of  the  first  century  do 
mention  some  passages  that  are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in 
our  Evangelists,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  had  the  same 
gospels  before  them;  because  "those  fathers  made  use  of  other 
gospels,  *'  wherein  such  passages  might  be  contained,  or  they 
*'  might  be  preserved  in  unwrkten  tradition."  But  this  way, 
of  stating  the  case  does  not  afford  the  least  presumption,  that 
the  books  of  our  Evangelists  were  not  then  extant.  It  is  only 
supposed,  that  there  might  be  other  account?  in  that  age,  in 
•which  the  same  things  might  be  contained  ;  and  that  the  ac- 
tions and  discourses  of  our  Lord  were  well  known  among  the 
Christians  of  the  first  age,  both  by  written  accounts,  and  by 
tradition  received  from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  And 
this  certainly  confirmeth,  instead  of  invalidating,  the  accounts 
given  in  the  gospels,  and  supposeth  the  facts  there  recorded 
to  hav^  been  of  well-known  credit  and  authority.  But  he 
ought  not  to  mention  it  as  a  thing  that  is,  and  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  learned,  that  those  fathers  of  the  first  century 
made  use  of  other  gospels  besides  those  of  the  Evangelists. 
It  cannot  be  proved,  that  they  ever  refer  to  any  other  gospel. 
The  only  passage  in  all  the  apostolical  fathers,  which  seems 
to  look  that  way,  is  one  in  Ignatius,  which  some  suppose 
was  taken  out  of  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  itself 
was  really  St  Matthew's  gospel,  with  some  interpolations 
$nd  additions;  and  yet  that  passage  may  be  fairly  interpreted^ 
as  referring  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  recorded  by  St 
Luke,  chap.  xxiv.  39.  * 

It  may  be  gathered  indeed  from  the  introduction  of  St  Luke's 
gospel,  that  many  in  that  first  age  had  undertaken  to  write  an 
account  af  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  miracles,  discourses, 
tsV.  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  those  writings  were  generally 

*  See  Lardner's  Credibility,  &c.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  184,  185,  186. 
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i-eceived  among  Christians  as  authentic  ;  probably  because 
they  were  not  done  with  sufficient  exactness,  and  had  a  mix- 
ture of  things  false  or  uncertain.  And  therefore  it  is  not  like- 
ly, that  the  passages  referred  to  by  the  fathers  of  the  first 
tentury,  were  tr.ken  from  those  writings:  It  is  far  more  pro* 
bable  that  they  were  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Evangelists, 
where  we  still  find  them,  and  which  were  then  extant,  and 
their  authority  acknowledged  among  Christians. 

That  the  gospels  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands  were  un- 
doubtedly extant  in  the  apostolical  age,  and  regarded  as  au- 
thentic, admitteth  of  a  clear  proof,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  we  find  them  universally  re* 
ceived  and  acknowledged  in  the  Christian  church.  There  are 
several  books  come  down  in  our  times,  which  were  written 
by  authors  who  unquestionably  lived  in  the  second  century,  in 
which  these  gospels  are  frequently  and  by  name  referred  to  as 
of  divine  authority,  and  many  express  quotations  drawn  from 
them  ;  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  they  were  then  received 
with  great  veneration  in  the  Christian  churches.  And  it  ap- 
peareth  from  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  published 
about  an  hundred  years  after  the  death  uf  our  Saviour,  that  it 
was  then  the  ordinary  practice  to  read  the  memoirs  of  tie  A~ 
posttet,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  in  the  religious  as- 
semblies of  Christians.  And  that  by  the  memoirs  of  the  Apos- 
tles he  means  the  books  of  the  Evangelists,  is  evident  from  se* 
veral  passages  in  his  writings  :  and  particularly  from  a  passage 
in  this  very  Apology,  where,  having  mentioned  the  memoirs 
composed  by  the  Apostles,  he  adds,  which  are  called  Gospels  s 
and  there  are  frequent  citations  from  all  of  them  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  which  plainly  shew,  that  he  looked  upon  those  books  as 
authentic  histories  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served concerning  other  writers  iri  that  century.  And  since 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  four  gospels  were  generally  received 
and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration,  among  Christi- 
ans in  the  second  century,  even  in  the  former  part  of  it  (for 
that  Apology  was  written  about  the  year  139  or  140,)  this 
plainly  sheweth,  that  the  gospels  must  have  been  written  and 
published  in  the  apostolical  age  itself.  And  it  was,  because 
they  were  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostles,  or 
their  companions  and  intimates  ;  and  that  the  accounts  there 
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given  were  authentic,  and  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon;  that 
these  writings  were  so  generally  received.  Eusebius,  speak- 
ing of  Qj-iadrarus,  and  other  eminent  persons,  who  "  held  the 
"  first  rank  in  the  succession  of  the  Apostles,"  informs  us,  "  that 
"  they  travelled  abroad,  performed  the  work  of  Evangelists, 
*'  being  ambitious  to  preach  Christ,  and  deliver  the  Scripture 
"  of  the  divine  Gospels  *."  The  persons  he  speaketh  of  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  and  had  undoubtedly  lived  a  good  part  of  their  time 
in  the  first  :  And  their  carrying  the  books  of  the  gospels  with 
them  where  they  preached,  and  delivering  them  to  their  con- 
verts, sheweth  that  those  gospels  were  then  well  known  to 
be  genuine,  and  had  in  great  esteem.  And  indeed  if  they  had 
not  been  written  in  the  apostolical  age,  and  then  known  to  be 
genuine,  it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  so  soon  after,  even  in  the 
next  age,  they  could  have  been  so  generally  dispersed,  and 
statedly  read  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  and  regarded  as  ®f 
equal  authority  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
\vhich  had  been  for  some  ages  read  in  the  synagogues  on  the 
Sabbath-days.  And  though  a  great  clamour  hath  been  raised 
concerning  some  spurious  gospels  which  appeared  in  the  pri- 
irntive  times,  there  is  nothing  capable  of  a  clearer  proof,  than 
that  the  feur  gospels,  and  those  only,  were  generally  received 
as  of  divine  authority  in  the  Christian  church,  in  the  ages 
nearest  the  Apostles  ;  and  have  continued  so  ever  since,  and 
have  been  all  along  regarded  with  the  profoundest  veneration. 
To  this  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  heathen  writers,  who 
lived  nearest  those  times,  never  pretended  to  deny,  that  the 
books  of  the  Evangelists  received  among  Christians  were  writ- 
ten by  Christ's  own  disciples.  Celsus  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. He  speaks  of  Jesus,  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  having  lived  •&£>  -x-eirv  oA/y#v  irur,  a  very  few  years  before.  He 
mentions  many  things  recorded  in  our  Evangelists,  relating  to 
the  birth,  life,  miracles,  sufferings .  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  ;  and  tells  the  Christians — "  These  things  we  have 
"  produced  out  of  your  own  writings."  He  all  along  supposeth 
them  to  have  been  written  by  Christ's  own  disciples,  that  lived 
and  conversed  with  him,  though  he  does  all  he  can  to  ridicule 

*  Eufeb.  EcclcJ.  Hi/I.  lib.  iil.  cap.  37. 
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£nd  expose  them  *.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Emperor 
Julian,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  who  was  both  of  great  acuteriess,  and  very  well  disposed 
to  take  all  advantages  against  Christianity,  arid  had  no  doubt, 
an  opportunity  of  reading  whatsoever  books  ft'-id  been  written, 
against  the  Christians  before  his  time,  never  pretends  to  con- 
test the  gospels  being  written  by  Christ's  own  disciples,  and 
those  whose  names  they  bear,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  ;  whom  he  expressly  mentions  as  the  writers  of  those 
books  f  ;  though,  no  doubt,  he  wtiald  have  been  very  well 
pleased,  if  he  could  have  met  with  any  proof  or  presumption 
that  could  make  it  probabl",  that  the  books  of  the  Evangelists, 
so  generally  received  among  Christians,  were  written,  not  by 
Christ's  own  immediate  disciples,  or  their  companions,  or  in 
the  apostolical  age,  but  were  compiled  afterwards,  and  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  Apostles.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
hone  of  the  Jews,  in  any  of  their  writings  against  Chris  tiar.ity, 
though  they  often  mention  the  books  of  the  Evangelists,  hav£ 
ever  pretended,  that  those  books  were  not  written  by  those  to 
whom  they  are  attributed,  but  by  others,  in  after-times,  un- 
der their  names  :  Nor  do  they  ever  mention  any  charge  or 
suspicion  of  this  kind,  as  hating  been  brought  against  those 
books  by  their  ancestors. 

Thus  we  find,  by  the  acknowledgment  ©f  friends  and  ene- 
mies, who  lived  nearest  to  those  times,  that  the  accounts  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  the  Evangelists  were  written  in  the 
Apostolical  age  ;  the  age  in  which  those  facts  are  said-to  have 
been  done,  which  ate  there  recorded.  There  are  plain  refer- 
ences to  them,  and  passages  produced  out  of  them,  in  the  few 
writings  that  remain  of  the  first  century.  And  in  the  age 
immediately  succeeding,  we  have  full  proof,  that  they  were 
universally  received  in  the  .  hristian  church  as  of  divine  au- 
thority, and  ,read  as  such  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  and 
were  ascribed  to  Christ's  own  immediate  attendants,  or  their 
intimate  companions,  Matthew,  Mark;  Luke,  and  John,  by- 
name. This  hath  been  universally  admitted  ever  since,  in 
all  ages  :  And  these  books  have  been  transmitted  and  continu- 


*  Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  ii.  p.  67,  69,  70. 

t  Cyril  Alex.mc9ntra  Julian,  lib.  X.  p.  327.     £tit. 
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ed  evidence,  as  cannot  be  produced  for  any  other  books 
whatsoever.  He  would  be  accounted  a  very  unreasonable  man 
that  should  deny,  or  even  question  it,  whether  the  books  of 
Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  were  written  by  those  whose  narr.es 
they  bear.  But  the  deists,  and  his  Lordship  among  the  rest, 
most  unreasonably  reject  that  historical  testimony  and  evidence 
in  behalf  of  the  scriptures,  which  they  would  account  to  be 
sufficient  with  regard  to  any  other  books  in  the  world. 

It  gives  a  mighty  force  to  all  this,  that  upon  a  careful  exa- 
mining and  considering  the  books  themselves,  they  bear  the 
plain  marks  and  characters  of  the  first,- the  apostolical  age,  and 
not  one  mark  of  a  later  date.  Though  three  of  the  Evangelists 
make  particular  mention  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  yet  there 
is  not  any  intimation  given,  in  any  one  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  that  destruction  as  having  been  actually  accomplish- 
ed, "which  yet  was  in  forty  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 
And  it  could  scarce  have  been  avoided,  but  that  some  or  other 
of  them  must  have  taken  notice  of  it,  considering  the  many 
occasions  there  were  for  mentioning  it,  if  these. books  had 
been  generally  written  after  that  event.  It  appeareth  from  the 
beginning  of  St  Luke's  gospel,  compared  with  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  wrote  his  gospel  be- 
fore he  wrote  the  Acts.  And  yet  this  latter  was  evidently 
written  in  the  apostolical  age,  and  sometime  before  the  death 
of  St  Paul.  For  it  is  plain,  from  the  accounts  given  in  that 
book,  fbat  the  writer  of  it  was  a  companion  of  St  Paul  in  his 
labours  and  travels,  and  particularly  was  with  him  in  his  voy- 
age to  Rome  ;  with  an  account  of  which,  and  of  his  preaching 
there  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  the  book  ends.  It 
taketh  no  notice  of  his  after-labours  and  travels,  and  of  his 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  which  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done, 
as  well  as  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  James,  if  it  had  been 
written  after  those  events  happened.  And  it  is  a  great 
proof  of  the  high  veneration  the  first  Christians  had  for 
those  writings,  and  how  careful  they  were  not  to  insert 
any  accounts  into  -them  which  were  not  originally  there, 
that  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  make  supplemental  addi- 
tions to  that  book,  either  with  regard  to  St  Paul  himself, 
or  any  other  of  the  apostles.  And  as  we  may  justly  con- 
lude,  that  St  Luke's  gospel  was  published  ia  the  aposto- 
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lical  age  itself,  whilst  many  of  the  apostles  were  yet  living^ 
so  it  hath  been  generally  agreed,  that  St  Matthew's  gospel  was 
published  before  that  of  St  Luke  ;  and  that  the  gospel  of  St 
John  was  written  last  of  all.  And  yet  this  last,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  book  itself,  was  written  by  one  of  Christ's  own  dis- 
ciples, the  disciple  whom  yesus  loved.  And  it  appeareth  to 
have  been  principally  designed  to  record  several  things,  which 
were  not  distinctly  taken  notice  of  by  the  other  evangelical 
writers.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  though  the  facts  are  there 
plainly  supposed,  which  are  related  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
yet  those  miracles  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  are  chiefly  insist- 
ed upon,  which  either  were  omitted  by  them,  or  but  slightly 
mentioned.  Indeed,  whosoever  impartially  considereth  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  will  easily  observe  in  them 
many  peculiar  characters,  which  plainly  point  to  the  time  in 
which  they  were  written.  And  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  think,  that  if  these  books  had  been  written  in  any- 
succeeding  age,  they  would  have  been  in  several  respects  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  now  are.  The  Christian  religion  here 
appeareth  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  without  any  of  the  mix- 
tures of  following  ages.  The  idea  that  is  given  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  is  such  as 
is  proper  to  the  first  age,  and  from  which  there  were  some  va- 
riations, even  in  that  which  immediately  followed.  The  dis- 
courses of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists, 
are  of  such  a  nature,  so  full  of  divine  wisdom,  and  admirable 
sentiments,  as  would  manifestly  appear,  if  there  were  room  in 
this  place  to  enter  on  a  particular  consideration  of  them :  they 
are  delivered  with  so  much  gravity  and  authority,  and  yet,  for 
the  most  part,  in  such  a  particular  way,  that  they  carry  the 
evident  proofs  of  their  own  genuineness.  The  character  given 
of  our  Saviour,  in  the  books  of  the  Evangelists,  seems  plainly 
to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life.  And  it  may  be  justly  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  such  writers,  destitute, 
as  they  appear  to  be,  of  all  art  and  ornament,  to  have  feigned 
such  a  character :  a  character,  in  which  is  wonderfully  united, 
a  divine  dignity  becoming  the  Son  of  God,  and  an  amiable  hu- 
mility and  condescension  becoming  the  Saviour  of  men;  an  ad- 
mirable wisdom,  in  conjunction  with  the  greatest  candour  and 
simplicity  of  heart  j  an  ardent  zeal  for,the  glory  of  God,  ami 
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the  most  extensive  charity  and  benevolence  towards  mankind  ; 
an  impartial  freedom  and  severity  in  reproving  faults,  and  great 
tenderness  in  bearing  with  men's  weaknesses  and  infirmities  ; 
an  unparalleled  purity  and  sanctity  of  manners,  without  any 
thing  sour  or  unsociable,  or  a  supercilious  contempt  of  others  ; 
the  most  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude  under  the  greatest 
sufferings,  joined  with  a  remarkable  tenderness  and  sensibility 
of  spirit.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  beauty  of  his  maxims, 
the  solidity  of  his  reflections,  the  just  and  sublime  notions  of 
religion  which  he  every  where  inculcateth,  far  superior  to  any 
thing  that  was  taught  by  the  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  morals  he  is  represented  as  having  taught 
are  the  most  pure  and  refined,  and  yet  without  running  into  any 
superstitious  extremes,  such  as  were  the  affected  strictnesses  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Essenes,  or  the  false  refinements  of  some 
Christians  in  the  following  ages.  The  motives  there  proposed 
are  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  that  can  be  presented  to 
the  human  mind,  drawn  from  all  the  charms  of  the  divine  lovfc 
and  goodness  ;  from  the  engaging  offers  of  grace  and  mercy 
made  to  the  truly  penitent,  which  yet  are  so  ordered  as  not  to 
give  the  least  encouragement  to  the  obstinately  wicked  and  dis- 
obedient ;  from  the  promises  of  divine  aids  to  assist  our  sin- 
cere endeavours  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  ;  from  the  im- 
portant solemnities  of  the  future  judgment,  and  the  eternal  re- 
tributions  of  the  world  to  come  ;  the  inexpressible  glory  and 
felicity  prepared  for  good  men,  and  the  dreadful  punishments 
that  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  wicked.  In  a  word,  so  perfect 
is  the  idea  of  religion  contained  in  those  writings,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  add  to  it  in  succeeding  ages,  or  raise  it  to  an  higher 
degree  of  perfection,  have  really  fallen  short  of  its  original  ex- 
cellence, and  tended  to  tarnish  its  primitive  beauty  and  glory. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  they  form  a  very 
strong  and  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
gospel-records  ;  and  that,  whether  we  consider  the  method  of 
conveyance,  whereby  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and 
which  we  can  trace  up  with  a  continued  evidence  to  the  first 
age,  or  the  internal  characters  of  original  truth  and  purity,  and 
genuine  integrity,  which  appear  in  the  writings  themselves. 

To  take  off  the  force  of  the  evidence  brought  for  the  facts  on 
which  Christianity  is  established,  it  hath  been  urged,  that  these 
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facts  are  only  attested  by   Christians.     The  author   of  these 
Letters  observes,   that  the  church  has  this  advantage  over  her 
adversaries,  that  the  books  that  were  written  against  her  have 
been  destroyed,   whilst  whatever  tends  to  justify  her  has  been, 
preserved  in  her  annals  :  And  that  "  he  must  be  very  impli- 
"  cit  indeed,  who  receives  for  true  the  history  of  any  nation  or 
"  religion,  and  much  more  that  of  any  sect  or  party,  without 
'*  having  the  means  of  confronting  it  with  some  other  history  *." 
He  here  seems  to  suppose  it  as  a  thing  certain,   that  there  had 
baen  historical  evidence  against  Christianity,  but  that  the  church 
had  suppressed  itf.     But  this  is  a  precarious  supposition,  with- 
out any  thing  to  support  it.     The  account  of  the  fact*  on 
Which  Christianity  is  founded,   was   published,   as   hath   been 
shewn,  by  persons  who  pretended  to  be  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  those  facts,   and  in  the   age  in  which  they  were  done, 
and  who  speak  of  them  as  things  publicly  known,-  and  of  un- 
doubted certainty.     The  proper  Way  therefore  for  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  to  have  taken,  would  have  been,  to  have  pub- 
lished, if  they  were  able^   contrary  authentic  accounts,  in  that 
very  age,  for  disproving  those  facts  ;  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  done,  if  they  had  been  false  :  for,  in  that  case, 
thousands  must  have  known  them  to  be  so  ;   since  many  of  the 
facts  are  represented  as  having  been  done  in  public  view,   and 
in  the  presence  of  great  multitudes.     But  that  no   such  con- 
trary historical  evidence  was  then  produced  or   published,   we 
may  confidently  affirm  ;  not  only  because  there  is  no  account  of 
any  such  evidence,  but  because  if  the  facts  on  which  Christia- 
nity is  established  had  been  authentically  disproved,  even  in 
the  age  in   which   they  were  said  to  have   been   done  ;  and  if 
there  had  been  good  historical   evidence  produced  on  the  other 
side,   by  which   it   appeared  that  those  facts   were  false,  the 
Christian  religion,   coasidering1  the  other  disadvantages   that 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  132. 

t  Lord  Bolingbrokc  feems  to  have  laid  a  great  ftrefs  upon  this  thought,  for  he 
elfewhere  oblerves,  that  "  if  time  had  brought  to  us  all  rhe  proof  for  Chriltianity 
"  and  againfl  it,  we  fliould  have  been  puzzled  by  contradictory  proofs."  See  his 
works,  v«l,  iv.  p.  270,  where  he  pfefumes  upon  it  as  a  thing  certain,  though  he 
does  not  attempt  to  produce  the  lead  evidence  for  it,  that  there  was  formerly 
proof  againft  Clmftianity,  which,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us,  would  have  deftroy- 
ed  the  evidence  brought  for  it,  or,  at  leaft,  has  very  much  weakened  the  force  of 
that  eviilence?  and  kept  the  mind  in  fufpence. 
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attended  it,  and  that  it  was  principally  supported  by  thos<i 
facts,  must  have  sunk  at  once.  How  it  is  conceivable,  that 
in  that  case  it  would  have  flourished  more  and  more  ;  and  that 
fast  numbers,  and  many  of  them  persons  of  considerable  sense 
and  learning,  would  have  continued  to  embrace  it,  in  the  face 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  discouragements?  How  comes 
it,  that  none  of  the  Apologies  for  Christianity  that  were  pub- 
lished very  early,  and  presented  to  the  Roman  emperors, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant,  take  any  notice  of  such  con- 
trary historical  evidence,  or  endeavour  to  confute  it,  but  still 
speak  of  those  facts  as  incontestably  true  and  certain  ?  The 
first  heathen  author  that  appears  to  have  written  a  formal 
book  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  Celsus  :  and  what  he 
advanced  to  this  purpose,  we  learn  from  his  own  words,  pre- 
served by  Origen,  in  his  excellent  answer  to  him.  He  en* 
deavoureth,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  turn  the  gospel-accounts  to 
ridicule  ;  but  he  never  referreth  to  any  authentic  history,  or 
book  of  credit  and  authority,  which  had  been  published,  to 
shew  that  the  facts,  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  and  believed 
by  the  Christians,  were  false.  He  pretended  indeed,  that  "  he 
"  could  tell  many  other  things,  relating  to  Jesus,  truer  than 
**  those  things  that  were  written  of  him  by  his  own  disciples  ; 
'*  but  that  he  willingly  passed  them  by  *  :"  but  we  may  be 
sure,  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  produce  any  contrary  histori- 
cal evidence,  which  he  thought  was  of  weight  sufficient  to  in- 
validate the  evangelical  records,  a  man  of  his  virulence  and 
acuteness  would  not  have  failed  to  produce  it  ;  and  his  not 
having  done  so,  plainly  sheweth  that  he  knew  of  none  such  ; 
though,  if  there  had  been  any  such,  he  must  have  known  it,— 
Nor  do  I  find  that  Julian,  when  he  wrote  against  Christianity, 
pretended  to  produce  any  contrary  historical  evidence  for  dis- 
proving the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  :  if  he  had,  some- 
thing of  it  would  have  appeared  in  Cyril's  answer,  in  which 
there  are  many  fragments  of  his  book  preserved.  I  think 
therefore  the  pretence  of  there  having  been  contrary  evidence 
to  disprove  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospel,  which  evidence 
was  afterwards  suppressed  by  the  Christians,  is  absolutely 
vain  and  groundless.  And  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  gospel- 
history,  for  want  of  having  an  opportunity  to  confront  it  with 

*  Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  ii.  p.  67.  Edit.  Spencer. 
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contrary  historical  evidence,  when  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
there  ever  was  such  evidence,  would  be  the  most  unreasonable 
conduct  in  the  world. 

But  still  it  is  urged,  that  the  accounts  of  those  facts,  in  or- 
der to  their  obtaining  full  credit  frc m  any  impartial  person, 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  not 
themselves  Christians ;  since  Christians  may  be  excepted  a- 
gainst  as  prejudiced  persons  ;  and  that,  if  there  be  no  such  tes- 
timony, it  administers  just  ground  of  suspicion.  As  a  great 
stress  has  been  frequently  laid  upon  this,  1  shall  consider  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

To  expect  that  professed  enemies,  who  reviled  and  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  should  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  main 
facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  is  an  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction. And  if  any  testimonies  to  this  purpose  were  now 
to  be  found  in  their  writings,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  alleged 
by  those  gentlemen,  who  now  complain  of  the  want  of  such 
testimonies,  that  those  passages  were  foisted  in  by  Christians, 
and  ought  to  be  rejected  as  supposititious.  But  yet  we  have 
the  testimony  of  adversaries  concerning  many  facts  relating  to 
Christianity,  as  far  as  can  be  expected  from  adversaries.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  that  Jews  or  heathens,  continuing  such, 
should  acknowledge  Christ's  divine  mission  ;  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  :  but  none  of  them  ever 
pretended  to  deny,  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ap- 
peared in  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Tacitus's  testimony, 
as  well  as  that  of  Celsus,  is  very  express  to  this  purpose  *. 
And  some  of  the  heathens  went  so  far  as  to  speak  very  ho- 
nourably of  him.  So  did  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
who  would  have  built  a  temple  to  him,  if  some  of  the  pagans 
about  him  had  not  made  strong  remonstrances  against  it,  as 
Lampridius  informs  us  in  his  life  f«  And  even  Porphyry  him- 
self, whose  words  Eusebius  hath  preserved,  speaks  of  him  as  a 
pious  man,  whose  soul  was  taken  into  heaven  J.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  should 
Acknowledge  the  accounts  given  of  Christ  by  the  Evangelists 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv. 

f  Cap.  xxix.  xliii.  Hift.  Auguft.  torn.  i.  Edit.  Var. 

|  Eufeb.  Democrat.  Evangel,  lib.  iii.  p,  134. 
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to  be  true  and  authentic,  and  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon  5 
for  then  they  must  have  turned  Christians.  But  yet  they  never 
denied,  what  some  of  our  modern  unbelievers  seem  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  that  Christ's  own  disciples,  who  had  lived 
and  conversed  with  him,  haid  written  accounts  of  his  life,  and 
actions,  and  discourses,  which  were  received  by  Christians  as 
true  and  authentic.  The  testimony  of  Celsus,  as  was  observ- 
ed before,  is  very  full  to  the  purpose.  It  cannot  be  expected^ 
that  Jews  and  heathens  should  acknowledge  Christ's  miracles 
to  have  been  really  wrought  by  a  divine  power.  But  they  do 
not  deny,  that  he  did,  or  seemed  to  do,  wonderful  works.  And 
the  way  they  take  to  account  for  them  amounteth  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  facts.  Some  ascribed  them  to  magical 
arts,  as  Celsus,  whp  saith,  that,  on  the  account  of  the  strange 
thipgs  he  performed,  Jesus  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  a  God  *. 
Others,  as  Hierocles,  opposed  to  them  the  wonders  pretended 
to  have  been  wrought  by  Apollonius  Tyanse.us.  The  Jews  as- 
cribed the  works  he  performed  to  the  virtue  of  the  ineffable 
Name,  which  he  stole  out  of  the  temple.  And  the  emperpr 
Julian  expressly  acknowledged!  some  of  his  miraculous  works, 
particularly  his  healing  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  casting  out 
devils,  at  the  same  time  that  he  afFtcts  to  speak  of  them  in  a 
very  slight  and  diminishing  manner  f  .  As  to  Christ's  having 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  heathens  and  Jews  were  so 
far  frpm  denying  it,  that  they  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  the  re- 
proach of  Christians,  that  they  believed  in,  and  worshipped 
one  that  had  been  crucified.  It  cannot  be  expected  indeed,  that 
they  should  own,  that  he  really  rose  again  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day,  as  he  himself  had  foretold  ;  but  they  acknowledge, 
that  his  disciples  declared  that  he  did  so,  and  professed  to  have 
seen  him,  and  conversed  with  him,  after  his  resurrection.  This 
appeareth  from  the  testimony  of  Celsus,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  account  given  by  the  Evangelists 
of  Christ's  resurrection  J.  The  Jews,  by  pretending  that  the 
disciples  stole  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  whilst  the  soldiers  that 
were  appointed  to  guard  it  slept,  plainly  acknowledged,  that 


*  Orig.  centra  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  7.  22.  SO. 

f  See  his  words  in  Cyril  contra  Julian,  lib.  vi.  p.  121.  Edit.  Spanheitn. 

}  Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  ii.  p.  94.  96,  97.  lib.  vii.  p.  355. 
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*he  body  did  not  remain  in  the  sepulchre  where  it  had  beea 
laid  after  his  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  he  might  have 
risen  from  the  dead,  for  any  thing  they  could  prove  to  the  con- 
trary. The  early  and  remarkable  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  with, 
and  the  persecutions  to.  which  the  professors  of  it  were  exposed, 
is  a  very  important  fact,  and  which,  as  the  case  was  circum- 
stanced, tends  very  much  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  gospel- 
accounts.  And  this  is  very  fully  attested  by  heathen  writers,, 
though  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  they  would  ascribe  this  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  to  its  proper  causes,  the  force  of 
truth,  and  a  divine  power  accompanying  it. 

Tacitus,  in  a  passage  where  he  expresseth  himself  in  a  man- 
ner that  shews  he  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  Christiani- 
ty, informs  us,  that  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  Christians 
at  Rome  in  Nero's  time,  which  was  in  little  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour ;  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  terrible  torments  and  sufferings  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed *.  Julian,  speaking  of  the  Evangelist  John,  whom  he 
represents  as  one  of  Christ's  own  disciples,  saith,  that  ia  his 
time  a  great  multitude,  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  were  seized  with  that  disease  (for  so  he  calls  Christiani- 
ty), and  that  John,  observing  this,  was  encouraged  to  assert 
that  Christ  was  God,  which  none  of  the  other  apostles  had 
clone  f.  And  we  learn  from  the  younger  Pliny,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  i.  e.  about  seventy  years  after  our  Lord's 
crucifixion,  the  Christian  faith  had  made  such  a  progress  in 
several  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  almost  desolate  ;  their*  solemn  sacred  rites  long  ne- 
glected ;  and  that  there  were  very  few  that  would  buy  the 
sacrifices  ^.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  heathens,  continuing 
such,  should  acknowledge  that  ^he  Christians  were  right  iu 
their  notions  of  religion  ;  but  the  last  mentioned  celebrated 
heathen  gives  a  noble  testimony  to  the  innocency  of  their  lives 
and  manners,  and  that  they  bound  themselves  by  the  most  sa- 
cred engagements  to  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  virtue? 
and  not  to  allow  themselves  in  vice  and  wickedness,  falsehood 

*  T,acit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  j-  See  the  paffage  in  Cyril,  lib,  x.  p.  327. 

\  Plin.  lib.  x,  Ep.  97.  ad  Trajan. 
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and  impurity.  Even  Celsus,  than  whom  Christianity  never 
had  a  more  bitter  enemy,  owns,  that  there  were  among  Chris* 
tians  many  temperate,  modest,  and  understanding  persons  *." 
And  Julian  recommends  to  his  heathen  pontiff  Arsacious  the 
example  of  the  Christians,  for  their  kindness  and  humanity  to 
strangers,  and  not  only  to  those  of  their  own  religion,  but  to 
the  heathens  j  and  for  their  apparent  sanctity  of  life  ;  and  this 
he  supposes  to  be  the  chief  cause  why  Christianity  had  made 
such  a  progress  f.  If  none  but  Christian  writers  had  cele- 
brated the  constancy  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  some  would  have 
been  ready  to  have  suspected,  that  they  feigned  this  to  do  them 
honour,  or,  at  least,  greatly  heightened  it ;  but  it  appeareth 
from  the  undoubted  testimonies  of  the  above  mentioned  Pliny, 
of  Arrian,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  that  the  ancient  Christians 
were  very  remarkable  for  their  fortitude  and  contempt  of  tor- 
ments and  dea  h,  and  for  their  inflexible  firmness  and  constan- 
cy to  their  religion  under  the  greatest  sufferings  J. 

Though  therefore  it  were  absurd  to  expect,  that  the  ene- 
fnies  of  Christianity,  continuing  such,  should  directly  attest 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  main  facts  on  which  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  is  founded  ;  yet  we  have  several  testimonies  from 
them,  that  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  confirmation  of  those 
facts.  Besides  which,  what  ought  to  have  great  weight  with 
us,  we  have  the  testimony  of  persons  who  were  once  Jews, 
or  heathens,  and  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Christian 
System,  who  yet,  upon  the  convincing  evidence  they  had  of 
those  facts,  were  themselves  brought  over  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  §.  Of  such  persons  there  were  great  numbers  even  in 
the  first  age,  the  age  in  which  the  facts  were  done,  and  in 
which  they  had  the  best  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  them.  But  there  could  not  be  a  more 
remarkable  instance -of  this  kind  than  the  apostle  Paul.  Ne- 
ver was  there  any  man  more  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Christianity  than  he  :  which  had  carried  him  so  far,  that  he 
was  very  active  in  persecuting  the  professors  of  it,  and  thought 


*  Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  i.  p.  22.  .  f  Julian.  Ep.  xlix.  ad  Arfac. 

t  Plin.  ubi  fup.  Arrian  Epift.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.     Marcus  Anton,  lib.  xi.  3, 
§  See  Addiibn's  Treatife  of  the  Chriftian  Religiol,  fed.  UL  iv. 
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iliat  in  doing  so  he  had  done  God  good  service.  He  was  at  ths 
$ame  time  a  person  of  great  parts  and  acuteness,  and  who  had  a 
learned  education  ;  yet  he  was  brought  over  to  the  Christian. 
faith  by  a  divine  power  and  evidence,  which  he  was  rot  able  td 
resist  ;  and  thenceforth  did  more  than  any  other  of  the  apostles 
to  propagate  the  religion  of  Jesus  :  though  thereby  he  not  only 
forfeited  all  his  hopes  of  worldly  interest  and  advancement,  but 
exposed  himself  to  a  succession  of  the  most  grievous  reproaches, 
persecutions,  and  sufferings  ;  all  which  he  herewith  an  invinci- 
ble constancy,  and  even  with  a  divine  exultation  and  joy.  In 
his  admirable  epistles,  which  were  undeniably  written  in  the 
first  age  of  Christianity,  and  than  which  no  writings  can  bear 
more  uncontested  marks  of  genuine  purity  and  integrity,  there 
are  continual  references  to  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  the 
gospels,  as  of  undoubted  truth  and  certainty.  And  it  mani- 
festly appeareth,  that  great  miracles  were  then  wrought  in  the 
hame  of  Jesus,  and  that  extraordinary  gifts  were  poured  forth 
upon  the  disciples.  And  why  should  ndt  his  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  Christianity  be  of  the  greatest  force  ?  Must  it  be  dis- 
regarded because  of  his  turning  Christian,  i.  e.  because  he  was 
so  convinced  of  those  facts  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  it 
over-ruled  all  his  prejudices,  and  brought  him  over  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  opposition  to  all  his  former  notions,  inclinations,  and 
interests  ?  Whereas  it  is  this  very  thing  that  giveth  his  testi- 
mony a  peculiar  force*.  And  if  he  had  not  turned  Christian, 
his  testimony  in  favour  of  Christianity,  if  he  had  given  any, 
would  not  have  had  so  great  weight,  as  being  insufficient  for 
his  own  conviction  j  or  it  would  have  been  rejected  as  a  forgery, 
under  pretence  that  he  could  not  say  and  believe  euch  things 
without  embracing  the  Christian  faith. 

This  very  pretence  has  been  made  use  of  to  set  aside  the  re- 
markable testimony  of  Josephus.  And  indeed,  if  that  testimony- 
be  genuine  (and  a  great  deal  has  been  strongly  urged  to  prove 
it  so,  at  least  for  the  substance  of  it),  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  though  he 
was  perhaps  too  much  a  courtier  openly  to  profess  it. 

There  is  another  argument,  which  the  ingenious  author  of 


*  See  this  clearly  and  solidly  argued  in  St  George  Lyttelton's  excellent  Obf«r* 
Nations  on  the  conversion  and  Apostlefhip  of  St  Paul. 
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these  Letters  proposed,  and  upon  which  he  layeth  no  small 
stress,  as  if  it  were  a  demonstration  against  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Christian  religion.  He  observes,  that—*'  the  writers  of 
"  the  Romish  religion  have  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  text  of 
"  the  holy  writ  is  on  many  accounts  insufficient  to  be  the  sole 
"  criterion  of  orthodoxy  ;"  and  he  apprehends  they  have  shewn 
!<  it  :  And  the  writers  of  the  reformed  religion  have  erected 
*'  their  batteries  against  tradition  :  and  that  they  have  jointly 
"  laid  their  axes  to  the  root  of  Christianity  :  that  men  will  be 
"  apt  to  reason  upon  what  they  have  advanced,  that  there  re- 
"  mains  at  this  time  no  standard  at  all  of  Christianity  :  and 
'<  that,  by  consequence,  either  this  religion  was  not  origi- 
"  nally  of  divine  institution,  or  else  God  has  not  provided  effec- 
"  tually  for  preserving  the  genuine  purity  cf  it,  and  the  gates  of 
"  hell  have  actually  prevailed,  in  contradiction  to  his  promise, 
"  against  the  Church.  He  must  be  worse  than  an  atheist  that 
"  affirms  the  last :  and  therefore  the  best  effect  of  this  reason- 
"  ing  that  can  be  hoped  for  is,  that  men  should  fall  into  Theism, 
*'  and  subscribe  to  the  first  ;" — vix.  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  not  originally  of  divine  institution  *.  He  seems  to  think 
this  dilemma  unanswerable  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  he  pronoun- 
ceth,  on  the  side  of  the  Romish  church,  that  their  writers  have 
shewn,  that  the  sacred  text  is — "  insufficient  to  be  the  sole 
"  criterion  of  orthodoxy  ;" — or,  as  he  afterwards  expresseth  it, 
that — "  it  has  not  that  .authenticity,  clearness,  and  precision, 
*'  which  are  necessary  to  establish  it  as  a  divine  and  certain 
1  rule  of  faith  and  practice." — Why  his  Lordship  giveth  the 
preference  to  the  Romish  divines  in  this  controversy,  is  very 
evident.  It  is  because' it  best  answereth  the  design  he  hath  in 
view  ;  which  manifestly  is,  to  subvert  the  credit  and  authority 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  leave  it  notning  to  depend  upon 
but  the  force  of  education,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power. 

I,t  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  writers  of  the  Romish  Church, 
whilst  they  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  Scripture  is  in- 
sufficient to  be  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  practise,  have  said 
as  much  to  expose  the  sacred  text,  as  if  they  were  in  league  with 
the  infidels  against  it,  though  they,  as  well  as  we,  profess  to 

*  Bolingbroke's  \Yorks,  vol.  i.  p.  179,  ISO,  181. 
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own  its  divine  original.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  have  not 
failed  fo  t:ik-.?  advantage  of  this.  And  indetd  .there  cam  ot  be 
a  greater  absurdity  than  to  suppose,  that  God  should  inspire 
men  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  order  it  so,  that  they  should  commit  that 
revelation  to  writing,  for  the  use  and  bent  fit  of  his  church  ;  aim 
yet  that  it  should  be  insufficient  to  answer  the  end,  or  to  guide 
those  that,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  and  with  the  atten- 
tion which  becometh  them  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite  import- 
ance, a  ply  themselves  to  the  understanding  and  practising  of 
it. 

What  his  Lordship  here  offers  (and  it  contains  the  sum  of 
what  has  been  advanced  by  the  Rorrnsh  writers  on  this  subject), 
is  this — -"  I  am  sure  that  experience,  from  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity  to  this  hour,  shews  abundantly,' with  how 
**  much  ease  and  success,  the  most  opposite,  the  most  extra- 
"  vagant,  nay,  the  mosr  impious  opinions,  and  the  most  contra- 
'*  dictory  faiths  may  be  founded  on  the  same  text,  and  plausibly 
"  defended  by  the  same  authority  *." — This  way  of  arguing' 
beareth  a  near  affinity  to  that  which  lieth  at  the  foundation  of  all 
scepticism,  vix.  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion  of  truth,  or 
right  reason,  because  reason  is  pretended  for  the  most  contra- 
dictory opinions  ;  arid  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  of  any- 
thing, because  of  the  differences  among  mankind  about  every 
thing  :  that  there  are  no  certain  principles  at  all,  even  in  natu- 
ral religion  or  morality  ;  since  there  are  none,  not  even  those 
relating  to  tke  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  a  Providence* 
a  future  state,  the  natural  differences  of  good  and  evil,  but 
what  have  been  controverted,  and  that  by  persons  who  have 
pretended  to  learning,  to  wisdom,  and  philosophy.  Brit  the 
absurdity  of  this  way  of  arguing  is  very  evident.  The  princi- 
ple is  fallacious,  that  whatever  hath  been  controverted  is  un- 
certain.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  thaty  whatever  is  capable 
of  being  abused  is  not  good  or  useful.  It  doth  not  follow,  that 
the  scriptures  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  determinate  to  be 
a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  all  that  is  essential  or  necessary 
to  salvation,  because  there  have  been  men  in  every  age  that 
have  interpreted  them  in  different  senses.  The  plainest  pas*, 
sages  in  any  writings  whatsoever  may  be  perverted  ;  nor  is 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  I  J>.  179, 
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men's  differing  about  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  any  argu- 
ment against  its  certainty  or  perspicuity.    Laws  may  be  of  great 
use,  though  they  do  not  absolutely  exclude  chicanery  and  eva- 
sion.    That  can  never  be  a  good  argument  to  prove,  that  the 
scriptures  are  not  a   rule   to  be  depended  upon,  which  would 
equally  prove,  that  no  revelation  that  God  could  give  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  or  of  any  use  to  guide  men 
to  truth  and  happiness.      If  God  should  make  a  revelation  of  his 
will,  for  instructing  mankind  in  what  it  most  nearly  concerneth 
them  to  know,  and  for  directing  them  in  the  way  of  salvation 
Cthe"  possibility  of  which  cannot  be  denied  by  any  theist),  and 
should  for  this  purpose   appoint  a  code   to  be   published,  con- 
taining doctrines  and  laws;  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether 
it  could  possibly  be  made  so  clear  and  explicit,  as  that  all  men 
in  all  ages  should  agree  in  their  sense  of  it.     This  could  hard- 
ly be  expected,  except  God  should  miraculously  interpose,  with 
an  irresistible  influence,  to  cause  them  all  to  think  the  same  way, 
and  give  them  the  same  precise  ideas  of  things,  the  same  mea- 
sures of  natural   abilities,  and  exactly  the  same  means  and  op- 
portunities for  acquiring  improvement,  the  same  sagacity,  the 
same  leisure,  the  same  diligence  ;  and  except  he  should  eXert 
his  divine  power  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  subduing  or 
removing  all  their  prejudices,   and  over-ruling   their  different 
passions,  humours,  inclinations,  and  interests  ;  and  should  place 
them  all  exactly  in  the  same  situation  and  circumstances.     And 
this  would  be  by  no  means  consistent   with  the  wisdom  of  the 
divine  government,  or  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  freedom 
as  a  moral  agent,  and  with  the  methods  and  orders  of  Providence. 
Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  so  extraordinary  a  procedure  : 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  the  last  degree  to  pretend,  that  the 
scripture  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  man,  except  all  men  were  to 
agree  about  it ;  or  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  answer  the 
end,  if  there  be  any  persons  that  pervert  or  abuse  it. 

Yet,  after  all  the  clamour  that  has  been  raised  about  differ* 
ences  among  Christians  as  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  there  are 
many  things  of  great  importance,  about  which  there  hath  been 
in  all  ages  a  very  general  agreement  among  professed  Christians: 
They  are  agreed,  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  things  which  are  therein  :  That  he  preserveth  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  Power,  and  governeth  all  things  by 
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his  Providence  :  That  he  is  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good, 
and  is  to  be  loved,  feared,  adored,  obeyed,  above  all  :  That  as 
there  is  one  God,  so  there  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  whom  he,  in  his  infinite  love 
and  mercy,  sent  into  the  world  to  save  and  to  redeem  us  :  That 
he  came  to  instruct  us  by  his  doctrine,  and  bring  a  clear  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  will,  and  to  set  before  us  a  bright  and  most 
perfect  example  for  our  imitation :  That  he  submitted  to  the 
most  grievous  sufferings,  and  to  death  itself,  for  our  sakes,  that 
he  might  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us  ;  That  he  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  now  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us  :  That  through  him,  and  in  his  name,  we  are  to  offer  up 
our  prayers,  and  hope  for  the  acceptance  of  our  persons  and 
services,  and  for  gracious  assistances  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty  :  That  in  him  there  is  a  new  covenant  established,  and 
published  to  the  world,  in  which  there  is  a  free  and  universal 
offer  of  pardon  and  mercy  to  all  the  truly  penitent,  and  a  most 
express  promise  of  eternal  life,  as  the  reward  of  our  sincere, 
though  imperfect  obedience :  That  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a 
bare  speculative  faith,  but  we  must  be  formed  into  an  holy  and 
godlike  temper  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  that  future 
happiness,  must  live  soberly,righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  pre- 
sent world  :  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrection,  both  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust,  and  a  future  judgment,  when  Christ  shall 
judge  the  world  in  the  Father's  name,  and  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds  :  That  the  wicked  shall  be  doomed  to  the 
most  grievous  punishments  ;  and  the  righteous  shall  be  un- 
speakably happy  to  all  eternity.  These  are  things  of  great 
consequence,  and  which  have  been  generally  acknowledged  by 
Christians  in  all  ages.  And  if  there  have  been  several  things 
advanced  by  those  that  call  themselves  Christians,  which  are 
not  well  consistent  with  these  generally. acknowledged  princi- 
ples ;  if  there  have  been  controversies  among  them  about  points 
of  considerable  importance,  as  well  as  many  contentions  abou 
things  of  little,  or  no  moment,  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
divine  authority  or  usefulness  of  the  sacred  writings.  Those 
that  wrest  the  Scriptures  must  be  accountable  to  him  that  gave 
them,  for  that  perversicn  and  abuse  ;  as  men  must  be  account* 
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able  for  the  abuse  of  their  reason  :  but  this  is  far  from  proving, 
that  therefore  the  Scriptures  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  and 
could  not  be  of  a  divine  original.  Still  it  is  true,  that  whoso- 
ever  will,  with  a  teachable  and  attentive  mind,  and  an  upright 
intention  to  know  ancido  the  will  of  God,  apply  himself  to  read 
and  consider  th  holy  Scriptures,  in  an  humble  dependence  on 
God's  gracious  assistances,  will  find  vast  advantage  for  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  engaging  him  to  the 
practice  of  it,  arid  for  guiding  him  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  foundation,  on  which  this  formi- 
dable dilemma  is  built,  willnot  bear.  There  is  at  this  time  a 
standard  for  Christianity  ;  even  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  as  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
It  must  be,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  profess  themselves 
Christians,  that  whatever  is  revealed  in  those  sacred  books  is 
true  and  certain,  and  whatever  can  be  shewn  to  be  contrary  to 
what  is  there  revealed  is  false  The  Romanists  as  well  as  Protes- 
tants own  the  divinity  and  authenticity  of  thesacred  text,  though 
for  particular  views  they  would  join  unwritten  tradition  with 
it:  and  are  for  giving  the  church  alone  the  authority  to  inter- 
pret the  Scriptures.  The  reason  of  their  conduct  is  evident.  It 
is  not  because  they  look  upon  the  sacred  text  to  be  so  obscure 
and  ambiguous,  that  it  cannot  be  understood  by  the  people; 
but  because  they  think  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
understand  it  so  far  as  to  see  the  inconsistency  there  is  between 
true  primitive  Christianity,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  papal  system,  and  because  their  corrupt  additions 
to  Ch 7  istianity  cannot  be  proved  by  Scripture  authority. 

T  have  already  taken  notice  of  what  he  saith  concerning  the 
fatal  blow  that  Christianity  received  by  the  resurrection  of  let- 
ters. I  suppose  we  are  to  take  his  word  as  a  decisive  proof  of 
this  ;  for  no  other  proof  of  it  is  offered.  But  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed on  the  contrary/  that  "true  primitive 'Christianity,  that  is, 
Christianity,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  had  then  a. 
glorious  revival.  Many  corrupt  additions  that  had  been  made 
to  it  Wen;  thrown  off.  It  hath  never' been  better  understood, 
nor  its  evidences  set  in  a  clearer  light,  than  since  that  time — . 
S  me  of  the  most  admired  names  in  the  republic  of  letters  have 
thought  themselves  worthily  employed  in  endeavouring  to  il- 
lustrate the  beauties  of  Scripture,  and  to  clear  its  difficulties: 
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It  were  easy  to  shew,  if  it  were  not  a  thing  so  well  known  as 
to  render  it  needless,  that  those  who  have  done  most  for  the 
revival  and  spreading  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  all  its 
branches,  and  who  were  most  celebrated  for  their  genius,  judg- 
ment, various  reading,  and  probity,  have  been  persons  that  ex- 
pressed a  great  admiration  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  an 
hearty  zeal  for  Christianity. 

Thus  I  have  considered  what  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath 
offered  in  these  Letters  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Christian  religion,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
take  off  the  force  of  the  objections  he  hath  raised  against  it,  and 
which  seem  to  have  nothing  in  them  proportioned  to  the  un- 
usual confidence  with  which  they  are  advanced.  It  is  hard  to 
see  what  good  end  could  be  proposed  by  such  an  attempt.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  thought  an  advantage,  that  by  '*  discovering 
"  error  in  first  principles  founded  upon  facts,  and  breaking  the 
"  charm,  the  inchanted  castle,  the  steepy  rock,  the  burning  lake 
"  will  disappear*."  And  there  are  persons,  no  doubt,  that 
would  be  well  pleased  to  see  it  proved,  that  Christianity  is  no 
better  than  delusion  and  enchantment ;  and  particularly,  that 
the  wicked  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  burning  lake,  some 
apprehensions  of  which  may  probably  tend  to  make  them  uneasy 
in  their  vicious  courses.  But  I  should  think,  that  a  true  lover 
of  virtue,  and  of  mankind,  who  impartially  considers  the  purity 
of  the  gospel-morals,  the  excellent  tendency  of  its  doctrines  and 
precepts,  and  the  power  of  its  motives  for  engaging  men  to  the 
practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  deterring  them  from  vice  and 
wickedness,  will  be  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  very  ill  employ- 
ment, to  endeavour  to  expose  this  religion  to  contempt,  and  to 
set  bad  men  free  from  the  wholesome  terrors  it  inspires,  and 
deprive  good  men  of  the  sublime  hopes  and  sacred  joys  it 
yields.  But  Christianity  hath  withstood  much  more  formi- 
dable attacks,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  continue  to  approve  itself 
to  those  that  examine  it,  and  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  esta- 
blished, with  minds  free  from  vicious  prejudices,  and  with  that 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart,  that  seriousness  and  attention, 
which  becomes  them  in  an  affair  of  such  vast  importance. 

*  .See  his  Letter  en  tht  Use  of  Study  and  Rttirtmtnt,  vol.  it.  p.  SSI. 
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LETTER    XXXV. 

The  Account  of  tie  Deistical  Writers  closed — General  Reflections 
on  those  Writers. — Tie  high  Encomiums  they  bestow  upon 
themselves ,  and  thsir  own  Performances,  and  the  Contempt 
they  express  for  others — They  differ  among  themselves  about, 
tie  most  important  Principles  of  natural  Religion — The  un- 
fair Methods  they  take  with  regard  to  Christianity — No 
Writers  discover  stronger  Marks  of  Prejudice — The  Guilt 
and  Danger  of  rejecting  the  Christian  Rev  elation — An  Aver- 
sion to  the  Laws  of  tlie  Gospel,  one  of  the  principal  Causes 
of  Infidelity — Terms  proposed  by  the  Deists  for  mating  up 
the  differences  between  them  and  the  Christians — Their  Pre- 
tence of  placing  Religion  wholfy  in  Practice,  and  not  in  use* 
less  Speculations,  considered. 

* 

SIR, 

T  SHALL  now  close  the  account  of  the  deistical  writers  who 
have  appeared  among  us  for  above  a  century  past,  and  shall 
take  occasion  to  subjoin  some  reflections  which  seem  naturally 
to  arise  upon  this  subject, 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  these  writers,  by  the  en- 
comiums they  have  bestowed  upon  their  own  performances,  and 
the  account  they  have  given  of  their  designs  and  views,  we  should 
be  apt  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  them,  as  per- 
sons to  whom  the  world  is  under  great  obligations.  DrTindal 
begins  and  ends  his  book  with  declaring;,  that  his  scheme  tends  to 
the  honour  of  God,  a.nd  the  happiness  of  human  societies;  that 
there  is  none  who  wish  well  to  mankind,  but  must  also  wish 
bis  hypothesis  to  be  true  ;  and  that  it  most  effectually  prevents 
the  growth,  both  of  scepticism  and  enthusiasm.  The  Moral 
Philosopher  every-where  speaks  very  advantageously  of  him- 
self, as  having  nothing  in  view  but  to  vindicate  and  promote  the 
cause  of  real  religion,  and  moral  truth  aod  righteousness.  The 
author  of  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  spends  some  pa- 
ges in  recapitulating  and  extolling  his  own  work.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  be  made  concerning  the  author  of  the  Resurrecticn 
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of  Jesus  considered.  He  declares,  "  that  reason  is  his  only 
*<  rule,  and  the  displaying  truth  his  only  aim  :  that  his  design 
"  is  to  recover  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  to  promote  that  ve~ 
"  neration  for  wisdom  and  truth,  which  have  been  destroyed 
"  by  faith  *."  And  he  concludes  with  expressing  his  hope, 
that  his  "  treatise  will  be  of  real  service  to  religion,  and  make 
f(  men's  practice  better,  when  they  find  they  have  nothing  else 
'*  to  depend  upon  for  happiness,  here  and  hereafter,  but  their 
"  own  personal  righteousness,  with  their  love  of  wisdom  and 
?'  truth  f."  Jn  like  manner,  Mr  Chubb  has,  in  his  Farewell 
to  Ms  Readers,  with  great  solemnity,  told  the  world  how 
much  they  are  obliged  to  him  for  having  taken  care  to  leave 
them  his  instructions  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance. 
Mr  Hume  assumes  the  merit  of  throwing  light  upon  the  most 
curious  and  sublime  subjects,  with  regard  to  which  all  the  re- 
ceived systems  had  been  extremely  defective,  and  which  had  es- 
caped the  most  elaborate  scrutiny  and  examination.  He  pro- 
poses to  reconcile  profound  inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth 
with  novelty,  and  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  abstruse 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  served  hitherto  only  as  a  shel- 
ter to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to  absurdity  and  error  £.  And 
he  begins  his  Etsay  upon  Miracles,  with  declaring,  that  "  he 
?'  flatters  himself  that  he  has  discovered  an  argument,  which,  if 
"  just,  will  with  the  wise  and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check 
f*  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion,  and  consequently  will 
?'  be  useful  as  long  as  the  world  endures  §.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
makes  the  most  pompous  professions  of  his  intentions  to  "  se- 
"  parate  truth  frctmfalsehood,  knowledge  from  ignorance,  re- 
"  velations  of  the  Creator  from  inventions  of  the  creature, 
"  dictates  of  reason  from  the  sallies  of  enthusiasm — and  to  go 
<(  to  the  root  of  that  error,  which  sustains  our  pride,  fortifies 
"  our  prejudices,  and  gives  pretence  to  delusion — to  discover  the 
€t  true  nature  of  human  knowledge — how  far  it  is  real,  and  how 
"  it  begins  to  bs  fantastical — that  the  gaudy  visions  of  error 


*  Refurrection  cf  Jefus  conftaereJ,  p.  72.  f  Ibid.  p.  82. 

\  Hume's  Philofophical  Efsays,  p.  18,  19.  and  his  Enquiry  center  ning  tbe  Frinct 
pies  of  Morals,  p.  172. 
•    J  See  Hume's  Philofophical  Efsays,  p.  174. 
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being  dispelled,  men  may  be  accustomed  to  the  simplicity   of 
truth  *.     • 

Nor  do  these  gentlemen  only  join  in  representing  them- 
selves as  persons  of  extraordinary  penetration,  and  of  the  most 
Upright  intentions  ;  but  they  sometimes  seem  to  claim  a  kind 
of  infallibility.  They  talk  of  having  their  understandings  ir- 
radiated with  the  beams  of  immutable 9  eternal  reason,  so  that 
they  are  sure  not  to  run  into  any  errors  of  moment.  And 
that  they  have  an  infallible  mark  and  criterion  of  divine  truth, 
in  which  men  cannot  be  mistaken  f.  They  propose  to  direct 
men  to  the  eternal  and  invariable  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
as  to  an  infallible  guide,  and  as  the  solid  ground  of  peace  and 
safety  £.  They  assure  us,  that  deism,  or  the  religion  they 
would  recommend,  is  "  bright  as  the  heavenly  light,  and  free 
"  from  all  ambiguities  :  that  it  makes  all  men  happy  that  em- 
"  brace  it  ;  that  it  perfectly  satisfies  all  doubts,  and  procures 
tc  the  troubled  soul  unshaken  rest  §." 

And  as  they  take  care  to  recommend  themselves,  and  their 
own  writings,  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind,  so 
they  give  a  very  disadvantageous  idea  of  those  that  stand  up 
as  advocates  for  revealed  religion.  They  speak  in  a  sneering 
contemptuous  way  of  su'ch  books  as  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sa- 
cra, Dr  Clarke's  Discourse  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, the  Analogy  of  Reason  and  Revelation,  \$c.  and  the  ex- 
cellent discourses  at  Boyle's  lectures  |[.  A  writer  of  great 
note  among  them  thinks  fit  to  represent  the  Christian  divines, 
as,  for  the  most  part,  mortal  enemies  to  the  exercise  of  reason, 
and  below  brutes  **.  Another  charges  them,  as  acting  as  if 
they  wanted,  either  understanding  or  honesty^  And  he  assures 
us,  that  "  those  who  think  most  freely,  have  the  least  share 
"  of  faith  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  our  understandings  are 
f  improved,  faith  diminishes."  The  rame  writer  expressly  calls 
it  foolish  faith,  and  saith,  that  "  in  this  glorious  time  of  light 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  in  p.  328.  331. 

f   Cbriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  336.  edit.  8vo.  Mor.  Pkil.  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

\  Chubb's  Pofthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

§  Rsfurrcction  of  Jcfus  confidcred^  p.  9. 

\  Cbrijlianity  not  founded  on  Argument. 

**  Chrifianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  2LQ,  251. 
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*<  and  liberty,    this   divine  hag,  with   her  pious   witchcrafts, 
*f  which    were    brought  forth    in   darkness,    and    nourished 
*'  by  obscurity,    faint   at    the  approach   of  day,    and  vanish 
"  upon  sight  *."     And  one  of  their  latest   and  most  admired 
authors  hath  thought  fit  to  pass  this  arrogant  censure  upon  all 
that  believe  the  Christian  religion — that"  Whosoever  is  mov* 
u  ed  by  faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious   of  a  continued  mi. 
f  racle  in  his  own  person,  which1  subverts   all  the   principles 
"  .of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him   a  determination  to  be- 
?'  lieve  whatever  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and  experience  f." 
Lord  Bolingbroke  brings  it   as   a  charge   against  both  clergy 
and  laity,    who  believe    Christianity,    that  they    have    been 
hitherto  either  not  impartial,  or  sagacious  enough,  to  take  an 
accurate  examination,  or  not  honest  enough  to  communicate  it  £. 
And  he  takes  all  occasions  to  pour   forth  the   most   virulent 
contempt  and  reproach  upon   the  most   eminent  Christian  di- 
vines and  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modern.     Many  in- 
stances  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  above  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  this  work,  and  2id  Letter,  and^this  vol.  Letter  25th. 
After  such  specious  professions,  it   would  be  natural  to  ex- 
pect, that  these  gentlemen  should  oblige  the  world  with  clear- 
er directions  than  have  been  hitherto  given  to  lead  mankind  to 
truth  and  happiness.     But   this  is   far   from  being  the   case: 
they  indeed  all  join  in  endeavouring  to  subvert  revealed  reli- 
gion, but  they  are  by  no  means   agreed  what  to  substitute  in 
its  room.    They  often   speak   magnificently   of  keeping  close 
the  eternal  reason  and  nature  of  things,  and  profess  a  high  es- 
teem for  what  they  call  the  uncorrupted  religion  of  reason  and 
nature,  which  is  always  invariably  the  same  \.     But  when 
they  come  to  explain  themselves  more   particularly,  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  what  they  intend   by  it.     Some  of  them  have 
reckoned  among  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  the   belief  of  God's  uni- 
versal and  particular  providence,  his  moral  government  of  the 
world  and  of  mankind,  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  pay  to 

*  Rcfurrection  of  J 'ej us  forfJcreJ,  p.  4,  8,  72.  f  Ibid. 

J  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  a*d  Ufe  of  History,  vol.  i.  p.   181. 

5  Chubb's  Pofthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  in  the  Appendix. 
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him,  and  worship  him,  the  natural  differences  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  man's  free  agency,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  future  state  of  retributions.  Others  of  their  applauded  wri- 
ters  deny  several  of  these  principles,  or,  at  least,  represent 
them  as  absolutely  uncertain.  And  though,  when  they  want 
to  make  a  fair  appearance  to  the  world,  these  principles  are 
to  pass  as  making  a  part  of  the  deist's  creed,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  general  effect  and  tendency  of  their  writings 
has  rather  been  to  unsettle  these  foundations,  and  introduce  an 
Universal  scepticism  and  indifference  to  all  religion.  When 
such  persons  therefore  set  up  for  benefactors  to  mankind,  it 
puts  one  m  mind  of  the  boasts  of  the  Epicureans,  who  speak 
in  high  terms  of  the  obligations  the  world  was  under  to  their 
great  Master  Epicurus  for  undertaking  the  glorious  work  of 
rescuing  mankind  from  the  unsufferable  yoke  of  superstition, 
by  freeing  them  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
providence,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions.  And  even  with 
regard  to  those  of  the  deists  that  put  on  the  fairest  appearances, 
I  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  is  not  among  them,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  best  and  most  perfect  scheme,  even  of  natural 
religion.  What  has  been  done  to  greatest  advantage  this  way 
has  been  done  by  Christian  writers,  who  have  produced  the  no- 
blest  systems  of  natural  religion,  and  have  taken  pains  to  esta- 
blish its  great  principles  on  the  surest  fqundations.  And  to  what 
can  this  be  reasonably  ascribed,  but  to  the  clearer  light  which  the 
Christian  revelation  hath  thrown  upon  this  subject,  and  the 
excellent  helps  and  assistances  it  hath  brought  us  ?  It  appeareth 
then,  that  if  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  mankind  to  have  natural 
religion  set  in  a  clear  light,  and  strongly  enforced,  the  deists  have 
no  right  to  appropriate  the  honour  of  this  to  themselves,  or  to 
set  up  for  benefactors  to  mankind  on  this  account.  Much  less 
have  they  reason  to  value  themselves  upon  their  opposition  to 
the  Christian  religion.  If  the  account  some  of  themselves  have 
given  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity  be  just,  they  must 
be  very  badly  employed  that  endeavour  to  subvert  its  credit  and 
authority.  Lord  Herbert  calls  it  the  lest  religion,  and  saith, 
that  all  its  doctrines,  ordinances,  precepts,  sacraments,  aim  at 
the  establishment  of  those  five  important  articles,  in  which  he 
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makes  all  religion  to  consist  *.  Dr  Tindal  owns,  that  "  Chris- 
"  tianity  itself,  stripped  o'f  all  additions  that  policy,  mistake, 
"  and  the  circumstances  of  time  hare  made  to  it$  is  a  most 
"holy  religion  f."  The  Moral  Philosopher  frequently  ex- 
presseth  himself  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  Mr  Chubb  acknow- 
ledged^ that  "  Christianity,  if  it  could  be  separated  from  every 
"  thing  that  hath  been  blended  with  it,  yields  a  much  clearer 
"  light,  and  is  a  more  safe  guide  to  mankind,  than  any  other 
"  traditionary  religion,  as  being  better  adapted  to  improve  and 
"  perfect  human  nature  $.'*  Lord  Bolingbroke  represents  it 
as  a  most  amiable  and  useful  institution,  and  that  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
That  the  system  of  religion  it  teaches,  is  a  complete  system,  to 
all  the  purposes  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed t-±-znd  might 
have  continued  so,  to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  mankind^ 
if  it  had  been  propagated  with  the  same  simplicity  with  which 
it  was  taught  by  Christ  himself^.  If  therefore  they  had  laid 
out  their  pains  in  endeavouring  to  separate  true  original  Chris- 
tianity from  the  corrupt  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it, 
and  to  engage  men  to  a  stricter  adherence,  in  principle  and 
practice,  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  its  primitive  purity  and 
simplicity,  as  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  might  have  had  some  pretence  to  the  charac- 
ter they  seem  willing  to  claim,  of  friends  and  benefactors  to 
mankind.  But  the  method  they  have  taken  is  very  different : 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  affected  to  commend  pure  ori- 
ginal Christianity,  they  have  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  sub* 
vert  its  divine  authority,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men,  and  set  them  loose  from  all  obligations  to 
believe  and  obey  it.  This  is  a  manifest  proof,  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  that  they  find  fault  with, 
but  the  Christian  revelation  itself,  which  they  have  not  scru- 
pled to  represent  as  the  product  of  enthusiasm  or  imposture. 

Various  are  the  ways  they  have  taken  to  destroy  its  credit 
and  authority,  as  sufficiently  appeareth  from  the  account  which 

*   Herbert  relig.  la:(i,  p.  9,  10. 

•f   Cbrijlian'fty  as  old  at  the  Creation,  p.  382.  edit.  8vo. 
}  Chnbb's  Pofthumous  Works,  vol.  it.  p.  3?0. 

§  Several  othar  Paffages  t«  this  pyrpofe  are  collefted  above  in  the  31ft  Let- 
ter. 
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hath  been  given  in  the  foregoing  Letters.  And  eonsidering  how 
many  writers  appeared  in  this  cause  within  this  century  past, 
and  what  liberty  they  have  had  to  propose  their  reasonings  and 
their  objections,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  they  have  left  any 
thing  unattempted  that  had  the  face  of  argument,  by  which 
they  thought  they  could  answer  their  end.  And  therefore  if 
it  appears,  as  I  hope  it  does,  upon  the  view  which  hath  been 
taken  of  them,  that  their  most  plausible  objections  have  been 
solidly  answered  ;  it  is  to  be  hop^d,  that  their  attempts,  how- 
ever ill  intended,  will  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Christian 
cause  ;  as  it  will  thence  appear,  how  little  its  enemies  have 
been  able  to  say  against  it,  considered  in  its  original  purity, 
even  where  they  have  had  the  utmost  freedom  of  proposing 
their  sentiments.  They  have  appealed  to  the  bar  of  reason  ; 
the  advocates  for  Christianity  have  followed  them  to  that  bar, 
and  have  fairly  shewn,  that  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
are  such  as  approve  themselves  to  impartial  reason,  and,  if 
taken  together,  are  fully  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  honest  and  un- 
prejudiced mind. 

Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  but  give  great  concern  to  all 
that  have  a  just  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  that  so  many,  in- 
stead of  being  duly  thankful  for  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel 
which  shineth  among  us,  have  used  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  expose  it  to  contempt  and  reproach  :  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  yields  matter  of  agreeable  reflection,  that  there  have  been  as 
many  valuable  defences  of  Christianity  published  among  us 
within  this  century  past,  as  can  be  produced  in  any  age.  Be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Letters,  there  have  been 
many  excellent  treatises,  setting  forth  the  reasons  and  eviden- 
ces of  the  Christian  religion,  which  the  nature  of  the  work  I 
have  been  engaged  in  did  not  lead  me  to  take  notice  of,  as  they 
were  n,ot  written  professedly  in  answer  to  any  of  those  deisti- 
cal  books  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention. 

It  is  a  reflection  that  must  obviously  occur,  upon  a  review  of 
the  account  which  hath  been  given  of  the  authors  who  have  ap- 
peared against  Christianity,  that  they  have  been  far  from  con- 
tenting themselves  with  sober  reasoning,  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  case  on  which  so  much  depends.  The  weapons  they  have 
chiefly  made  use  of,  are  those  of  misrepresentation  and  ridicule, 
and  often  even  low  jest  and  buffoonery .  This  seems  to  be  a  pre. 
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sumption  in  favour  of  Christianity,  that  its  adversaries  are 
themselves  sensible  that  little  can  be  done  against  it,  in  a  way 
of  plain  reason  and  argument.  It  is  true,  there  are  no  writers 
who  make  greater  pretensions  to  freedom  of  thought,  or  inveigh 
more  strongly  against  prepossession  and  bigotry  ;  so  that  one 
would  expect,  that  they  should  every  where  discover  minds 
open  to  conviction  and  evidence  :  and  yet  it  may  safely  be  affirm- 
ed, that  no  writers  whatsoever,  discover  stronger  signs  of  pre- 
judice ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  complain  that  they  have 
not  carried  on  the  debate  with  that  fairness  and  candour  which 
becomes  the  importance  of  the  subject  *. 

Any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  their  writings  must  be  sen* 
sible,  that  it  is  not  their  way  to  make  a  fair  and  just  represen- 
tation of  true  original  Christianity  as  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  throw  it  into  false  lights,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose it,  and  often  charge  it  with  corruptions  and  abuses,  which 
they  themselves  well  know  do  not  really  and  originally  belong 
to  it.  In  some  of  their  books  which  are  written  in  the  way  of 
dialogue,  they  introduce  Christian  dialogists,  who  are  to  make 
a  shew  of  defending  the  Christian  cause  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  only  to  betray  it.  These  dialogists  make  a  most  despi- 
cable figure  in  their  writings,  and  arescarce  allowed  to  say  any 
thing  that  discovers  learning,  or  even  common  sense,  nor  ever 
fairly  state  the  argument  or  evidence  on  the  side  of  Christian- 
ity. Any  one  that  has  read  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  or  the  first  volume  of  the  Moral  Philosopher,  cannot 
but  have  observed  this. 

la  their  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  they  have  every-where 
discovered  an  eager  desire  and  resolution  to  expose  and  run  them 
down  at  any  rate.  In  examining  writings  of  venerable  antiqui- 
ty and  authority,  a  man  of  candour,  and  an  impartial  inquirer 
after  truth,  would  be  inclined  to  put  the  most  favourable 
interpretation  upon  them  that  they  will  bear  ;  but  instead  of 
this,  these  writers  seem  only  solicitous  to  find  out  something 
that  may  make  the  scriptures  appear  ridiculous.  They  take 
pains  to  wrest  and  pervert  them,  as  if  they  thought  it  meritori- 
ous to  treat  those  sacred  writings  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
be  borne  with  regard  to  any  other  books  of  the  least  credit.-— 

*  See  this  clearly  shewn  in  Dr  Buchal's  Preface  to  his  excellent  Sermons  on 
the  presumptive  Evidences  of  Christianity* 
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Of  this  many  instances  might  be  produced.  If  they  meet 
with  any  passages  of  Scripture  that  have  difficulty  in  them, 
and  which  at  this  distance  are  not  easy  to  explain  ;  and  some 
such  passages  must  be  expected  in  books  of  so  great  antiquity, 
written  in  times  and  places,  as  well  as  dialects,  so  different  frorri 
bur  own;  this  is  immediately  improved,  as  if  it  were  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  whole  sacred  volume  is  false;  or  so  corrupted 
as  not  to  be  depended  on.  Thus  a  late  celebrated  author,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  expose  the  scripture  history,  has  thought 
the  curse  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  it  ;  but  not  to  repeat  what 
has  been  offered  for  explaining  or  vindicating  that  passage,  sup- 
posing we  were  not  able  in  any  manner  to  account  for  it,  would 
it  not  be  far  more  reasonable  and  becoming  a  man  of  sense  and 
candour,  to  suppose  that  in  soshort  a  relation  some  circumstances 
are  omitted,  which,  if  known,  would  set  it  in  a  fair  light,  ra- 
ther than,  on  account  of  an  obscure  passage,  to  reject  and  dis- 
card the  authority  of  the  whole  ? 

What  can  be  a  plainer  proof  of  the  power  of  their  prejudices, - 
than  to  advance  rules,  in  judging  of  the  truth  and  credibility  of 
scripture  history,  which  would  be  absolutely  rejected  and  ex- 
ploded, if  applied  to  any  other  history  in  the  world  ;  and  to 
reject  the  evidence  as  insufficient  with  regard  to  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  gospel,  which  they  themselves  would  count  suf- 
ficient with  regard  to  any  other  facts  done  in  past  ages  ?  What 
greater  sign  of  prejudice,  than  when  they  are  not  able  to  inva- 
lidate the  truth  of  the  gospel-records,  or  to  shew  that  they  have 
not  been  safely  transmitted  to  us,  to  fly  out  into  general  cla* 
mours  and  invectives  against  all  historical  evidence  whatsoever, 
as  absolutely  uncertain  ?  The  author  of  Christianity  not 
founded  on  Argument  speaks  out,  and  plainly  declares  that 
no  man  ought  to  believe  any  thing  but  what  he  sees  with 
his  own  eyes.  "  To  believe  a  thing,"  says  he,  "  because 
"  another  man  says  he  saw  it,  is  a  very  unprecedented  and 
"new  sort  of  logic*."  And  it  is  a  constant  topic  with 
these  writers  to  declaim  against  every  thing  as  uncertain 
that  comes  to  us  through  the  hands  of  fallible  men.  As 
if  no  man  could  be  sure  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Paris, 

*  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument^  p.  53. 
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Except  he  had  been  there,  or  that  there  had  been  such  a  persoii 
as  Qiii-f  -n  Elizabeth.  Moral  certainty  is  ridiculed  and  expos- 
ed ;  though  nothing  can  be  rtiore  plain,  from  the  very  frame 
of  oilr  ilatiire,  and  the  circuth stances  in  which  we  are  placed 
by  divine  providence  here  on  earth,  than  that  the  author  of 
bur  beings  designed  that  we  should  in  ninny  cases  be  deter- 
mined by  moral  evidence  and  testimony,  and  that  we  should 
acquiesce  in  it,  as  fully  sufficient  *.  It  is  what  all  riieu,  even 
the  widest,  do  ia  numberless  instances,  and  think  it  reasonable 
to  do  so.  And  to  reject  all  this  at  once,  is  a  certain  sign  of 
their  being  reduced  to  the  last  distress  in  point  of  argument. 
And  if  the  advocates  for  revelation  were  driven  to  such  shifts^ 
they  would  no  doubt  be  treated  as  irreconcileable  enemies  to 
reason  and  common  sense. 

Many  other  things  might  be  mentioned  which  shew  the 
strength  of  their  prejudices  against  Christianity.  They  often 
make  use  of  arguments,  which,  if  they  Xvere  good  for  any  thing, 
would  hold  for  casting  off  all  religion,  all  certainty  of  reason, 
all  learning  and  instruction,  and,  if  pursued  to  their  genuine 
consequences,  would  introduce  universal  barbarism.  And  what 
a  strange  prejudice  does  this  argue,  to  have  such  an  aversion 
for  Christianity,  as  to  be  willing  to  throw  off  all  religion, 
learning,  and  knowledge,  rather  than  admit  it  ?  If  they  can 
but  expose  revealed  religion,  it  seems  to  give  them  very  lit- 
tle concern,  though  natural  religion  falls  with  it :  some  o'f  their 
admired  authors  argue  against  all  methods  of  education,  a'll  at- 
tempts to  instruct  children  in  the  principles  of  religion  or  mo- 
rality. This  is  an  extraordinary  refinement  of  the  present  agfe. 
The  best  and  wisest  men  of  all  former  ages  have  looked  upon 
it  to  be  a  thing  of  vast  consequence,  to  season  the  rriinds  of 
children  betimes,  with  good  and  just  notions  of  things.  But 
some  of  our  modern  free-thinkers  have,  in  their  superior  wis- 
dom, found  out,  that  the  best  way  Would  be  to  leave  children 
entirely  to  themselves,  without  any  instruction  or  cultivation 
at  all.  This  is  the  scheme  of  the  author  of  Christianity  not 
founded  on  Argument  ;  and  another  of  their  applauded  writ- 
ers, Dr  Tindal,  seems  sometimes  to  declare  against  all  ins  true- 
tion,  by  Word  of  writing,  as  useless  or  needless,  and  as  only 

*  See  this  excellently  ftated  and  cleared  in  Ditton,  on  the  Rtfurre&ion,  jpaft 
24. 

VOL  ii.,  B  b 
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tending  to  turn  men  aside  from  attending  to  the  things  them- 
selves, and  to  the  pure  simple  dictates  of  nature. 

Their  desire  at  any  rate  to  subvert  Christianity  has  involv- 
ed them  in  many  inconsistencies.  Sometimes,  to  shew  that 
there  is  no  need  or  use  of  divine  revelation,  the  powers  of  rea- 
son in  matters  of  religion  are  mightily  extolled,  as  if  it  were 
able  to  do  every  thing  by  its  own  force,  without  any  assist- 
ance. At  other  times,  to  render  us  indifferent  to  religion,  rea- 
son is  degraded  ;  and  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  •*  it  is  not 
«'  her  proper  province  to  judge  of  religion  at  all  ;  nor  is  this 
<;  an  affair  in  which  she  has  the  least  concern  *."  Sometimes 
all  men,  even  those  that  cannot  read  thtir  mother  tongue,  arc 
supposed  to  be  so  clear-sighted,  as  to  be  able,  without  any  in- 
struction, to  know  the  whole  of  religion.  At  other  times, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  represented  as  unable  to  know  any 
thing  of  religion,  and  therefore  not  under  any  obligation  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  as  not  capable  of  judging  where  there  is  any  thing 
of  induction  or  inference  in  the  case. 

If  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  appear,  upon  a  strict  examina- 
tion, to  be  such  as  right  reason  approves  when  once  they  are 
discovered,  then  it  is  urged,  that  reason  alone  might  have  dis- 
covered them,  and  that  a  revelation  in  such  cases  is  perfectly 
needless,  and  of  no  use  at  all.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
these  discoveries,  which  was  not  discoverable  by  unassisted  rea- 
son, and  which  we  could  not  have  known  but  by  extraordinary 
revelation,  this  is  made  an  objection  against  receiving  ii  ;  and 
to  believe  in  that  case  is  branded  as  an  implicit  faith,  and  a 
giving  up  our  reason. 

Sometimes  the  apostles  are  represented  as  hot-brained  enthu- 
siasts, who  really  believed  themselves  to  be  inspired  of  God, 
and  were  so  mad  a.  to  imagine  that  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  had  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  there 
was  no  such  thing.  At  other  times  they  are  represented  as 
artful  impostors, who  formed  a  scheme  of  worldly  power  and 
grandeur  under  spiritual  pretence*!,  and  forged  facts  and  evi- 
dences which  they  knew  to  be  false. 

The  character  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  set  before  us  in  the 
gospel,  is  so  excellent  and  admirable,  that  the  enemies  of  our 
religion  know  not  well  how  to  fix  a  stain  upon  it.  But 

*   Cb:-ijlianit\  not  foundid  on  Argument,  p.  7. 
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whea  they  can  find  nothing  in  his  doctrine,  or  in  his  temper  or 
conduct^  that  savours  of  the  spirit  of  this  world,  or  of  a  car- 
tial  policy,  they  are  willing  to  suppose,  that  under  these  sp-.'ci-' 
ous  appearances  he  concealed  ambitious  and  interested  vicws^ 
which  were  to  take  effect  in  the  proper  time.  L>rd  S  laftes- 
bury  had  insinuated  this  j  and  it  was  a  part  of  Mr  Wools  ton '« 
scheme  to  charge  Christ  with  a  secret  design  of  aspiring  to 
temporal  power  and  dominion,  and  with  encouraging  the  Jews 
to  take  him  for  their  king.  Tae  same  thing  is  pretended  by 
the  Moral  Philosopher,  and  by  the  aucnor  of  Tbe  Resurrection 
of  "Jesus  considered.  Thus,  this  malignant  insinuation  is  re- 
peated by  one  of  these  writers  after  another,  without  any  thing 
to  support  it  but  the  malice  of  tlie  accusers,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  iind  a  flaw  in  the  most  perfect  character:  since  both  the 
whob  of  his  life  and  conduct,  and  the  entire  strain  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  religion  he  taught,  afford  the  strongest  proofs  to  the 
contrary.  And  a.t  this  rate  the  best  and  noblest  characters  may 
pass  for  the  worst ;  and  the  greater  marks  there  are  of  self- 
denial  and  disinterestedness,  the  greater  will  the  ground  of  sus- 
picion be. 

Sometimes  Jesus  and  his  apostles  are  represented  as  teaching 
wholly  in  a  way  of  authority,  and  never  applying  to  men's  rea- 
son at  all,  aad  even  absolutely  forbidding  them  to  use  their  un- 
derstandings. This  is  what  the  author  of  Christianity  not 
founded  on  Argument  has  laboured  to  prove.  At  other  times, 
it  is  asserted,  as  it  is  particularly  by  the  Moral  Philosopher > 
that  Christ  appealed  wholly  to  men's  own  reason,  and  would 
not  have  them  take  any  thing  upon  his  authority  at  all  as  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  or  upon  any  other  evidence  than  the 
reason  and  nature  of  the  thing  *. 

When  they  are  not  able  to  produce  any  ancient  evidences 
against  Christianity,  they  presume  upon  it  as  a  certain  tHing* 
that  there  was  evidence  formerly  against  it,  but  that  this  evi-i 
clence  was  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  evidence,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy 
it.  Thus,  these  gentlemen  know  how  to  turn  even  the  wane 
of  evidence  against  Christianity,  into  an  argument  against  its 
truth*  I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  above  offered  to 

*  Moral  Philofopher,  Vol.  ii.  p.  23,  24   41,  42. 
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shew  the  vanitj  and  unreasonableness  of  this  pretence.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that,  according  to  their  usual  way  of  repeating 
continually  the  same  objections,  this  has  been  urged  with  great 
confidence  by  Mr  Woolston,  by  the  author  of  Tie  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  considered,  and  very  lately  by  a  writer  of  quality, 
who  hath  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  cause. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  produced,   by   which   it  ap- 
pears,  that  no   writers    whatsoever  shew  more  apparent  signs 
of  strong  prejudice  and  prepossession,  than  those  that  honour 
themselves  with  the  title  of  Free-thinkers.     It   were  greatly 
to  be  wished  for  their  own   sakes,   as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
others,  whom  they  take  pains  to  pervert,  that  they  would  en- 
deavour to  divest  themselves   of  their   prejudices,   and   would 
consider  the  evidences  for  Christianity  with  that   seriousness 
and  attention  which  becomes  them  in  an  affair  of  such  vast  im- 
portance.     I  am  sensible  indeed,  that  many  are  ready  to  repre- 
sent this  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence  at  all.      They  look  upon 
all  forms  of  religion  to  be  alike  with  regard  to  the  favour  of 
God,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  what  a  man  professes, 
provided  he  be  a  man  of  virtue.     But  real   piety  and  virtue 
will  engage  a  man  to  receive   whatever  he  has  reason  to  think 
is  a  true  signification  of  the  divine  will.      And  if  Christianity 
be  indeed  a  true  revelation  from  God,  as  it  claims  to  be,  and  if 
the  declarations  there  made  in  the  name  of  God  are   to  be  de- 
pended upon,   it  cannot  possibly  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  those  to  whom  it  is  published  and  made  known,   re- 
ceive or  reject  it :  the  believing  and  receiving  it  must    in  that 
case  needs    be  of  great  consequence  to  our  happiness,   and  to 
disbelieve  and  reject  it  is  infinitely  hazardous.     It  therefore 
highly  concerneth  us   to   inquire,   whether  Christianity  be  in 
.reality  a  true  divine   revelation  ;  whether  the  laws  there  pre- 
scribed in  the  name  of  God  be  indeed  his  laws,  and  be  obeyed 
as  such  ;   whether  the  terms  of  acceptance  there  proposed  be 
of  his  own   appointment  ;  whether  the  promises  there  made 
are  to-be  regarded  as  his  promises,   and  the  threatenings  there 
denounced  are  to  be  considered  as  really  enforced  by  his  autho- 
rity.    For  if  they  really  be  sa,   and  we  Teject  them  without 
examination,   or  refuse  to  consider  them,   as  if  they  were   not 
worthy  of  a  serious  thought,   we   shall  be  absolutely  without 
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excuse,  and  shall  never  be  able  to  justify  our  conduct  to  God, 
or  our  own  consciences. 

A  noted  deistical  author,  after  having  insinuated  that  we 
need  not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  several 
pretended  revelations  that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  yet 
thinks  fit  to  own,  that  "  when  a  revelation  which  assumes  a 
"  divine  character  comes  to  our  own  door,  and  offers  itself  to 
*'  our  consideration,  and  as  it  may  possibly  be  what  it  is  pre- 
"  tended  to  be,  and  as  such  we  may  possibly  be  interested  in  it* 
"  this  may  excite  our  concern  to  try  and  prove  it ;  otherwise 
"  we  can  be  under  no  obligation  with  regard  to  it  *."  Where 
he  plainly  supposes,  that,  in  the  case  he  puts,  we  are  under  an 
obligation  to  try  and  prove  a  revelation  -which  assumes  a  di- 
vine character,  and  offers  itself  to  our  consideration.  And  it 
strengthens  this,  if  the  revelation  itself,  supposing  it  to  be  real- 
ly given  by  God,  does  in  his  name  require  and  demand  our  at- 
tention and  submission,  as  a  condition  of  our  being  interested 
in  his  favour.  In  such  a  case,  it  must  be  no  small  guilt  to 
disregard  and  reject  it  at  once  without  a  due  inquiry,  but  es- 
pecially to  cast  contempt  and  reproach  upon  it,  and  endeavour 
to  engage  others  to  reject  it. 

And  the  guilt  and  danger  of  rejecting  that  revelation  is 
mightily  heightened,  if  it  should  be  found,  that  the  true  cause 
of  that  infidelity,  and  of  the  disregard  shewn  to  that  revelation, 
is  the  strength  of  vicious  appetite,  and  an  aversion  to  the  holy 
and  excellent  laws  which  are  there  prescribed.  And  this,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  the  case  of  the  generality  of  those  among  us  who 
reject  the  gospel-revelation.  When  we  see  them,  under  pre- 
tence of  disbelieving  the  doctrines,  discarding  the  morals  of  the 
gospel ;  when  with  Christianity  they  seem  to  throw  off  the 
fear  of  God,  and  give  themselves  up  to  boundless  licentious- 
ness ;  there  is  too  just  reaspn  to  apprehend,  that  the  true  cause 
of  their  dislike  to  the  Christian  revelation,  is  not  so  much 
their  being  dissatisfied  with  the  evidences  produced  for  it,  as 
because  they  cannot  bear  the  restraints  it  lays  upon  their  cor., 
rupt  lusts  and  passions.  The  real  end  they  aim  at  is  express- 
ed by  one  of  themselves  to  be,  "  to  save  a  soul  from  the  dis- 
"  mal  apprehensions  of  eternal  damnation  ;"  to  relieve  a  per- 
son "  from  labouring  under  that  uneasiness  of  mind,  which  he 

*  Chubb'*  PoAhumous  Work?,  vol.  i,  p,  11, 
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"  often  is  under,  when  pleasure  and  Christianity  come  in  com- 
"  petition  *."  And  a  late  noble  writer  mentions  it  as  an  ad- 
vantage of  the  way  of  thinking  he  recommends,  that  the  burn- 
ing I  ike  will  then  disappear  f.  And  if,  by  shutting  their  eyes 
aeainst  the  evidence,  they  could  alter  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
and  render  d}."ir  condition  safer  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ; 
if  their  nor  believing  eternal  damnation  would  secure  them  a- 
g*in3t  the  danger  of  that  damnation  ;  it  would  be  wisely  done 
to  take  pains  to  disbelieve  it.  But  if  their  unbelief  in  such  a  case, 
instead  of  making  the  danger  less,  only  aggravates  their  guilt, 
and  heightens  their  danger,  and  puts  them  off  from  taking  the 
properest  methods  for  avoiding  it,  the  folly  of  such  a  conduct 
is  very  apparent.  Christianity  professes  to  direct  to  a  true 
and  certain  way,  both  of  avoiding  th;it  future  punishment,  and 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  glory  and  felicity  that  can  possibly 
be  proposed  to  the  human  mind.  But  if  these  gentlemen  will 
rather  venture  to  expose  themselves  to  that  future  punishment, 
than  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  a  true  repentance,  and  by  a- 
bandoning  their  vicious  courses  ;  and  if  they  will  choose  ra- 
ther to  forfeit  the  hopes  of  everlasting  happiness,  than  go  on 
in  th'*t  uniform  course  of  piety  and  virtue  that  leads  to  it  ; 
there  is  no  remedy  :  they  must  take  the  consequences.  But 
certainly  the  bare  possibility  of  the  wrath  to  come  is  so  dread- 
ful a  thing,  that  a  wise  man  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  it  for 
a  fe-.v  transient  vicious  gratifications.  For  what  one  of  their 
own  admired  authors  says,  though  in  a  sneering  way,  is  a  so- 
ber and  rn  'mentous  tnitli,  and  what  the  reason  of  mankind  can- 
not but  approve,  that  "  where  there  is  a  hell  on  the  other  side, 
*'  it  is  but  natural  prudence  to  take  readily  to  the  safest  side  J.'» 
I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  taking  notice  of  a  proposal, 
made  by  a  deistical  writer,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  important 
controversy  between  the  Christians  and  the  deists.  "  If  those 
"  learned  gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  that  are  the  directois  of  o- 
61  thers,  will  choose  to  give  up  speculative  principles,  and  an 
"  historical  faith,  and  insist  only  on  that  practice  which  will 

*  See  two  Letters  from  a  Deift  to  his  friend,  p.  17.  19,  cited  by  Dr  Water- 
land  in  his  preface  to  th  firft  part  of  Script.  Vind. 

\  Lord  Bslingbroke's  Letters  on  the  StuJy  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory,  TO!,  ii,  p. 
221. 

\   Chrifhnily  net  founded  »n  Argument,  p.  §8, 
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"  recommend  men  in  every  religion  to  the  favour  of  God,  the 
"  good-will  of  men,   and  peace  of  their  own  conscience,   and 
"  own,  that  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  worth 
"  contending  for,  are  all  relative  and  social  virtues,  then  the 
"  contention  between  the  Christians  and  deists  will  drop  *." 
So  then  we  see  here  upon  what  terms  the  deists  are  willing  to 
be  at  peace  with  the   Christian  divines.      They  must  give  up 
speculative  principles,  and  an  historical  faith.       By  an  histori- 
cal faith,   in  these  gentlemen's  language,    must  be  understood 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  belief  of  what  is  related  in  the  gospels 
concerning  him,  concerning  his  person,  ministry,  miracles,  suf- 
ferings, resurrection,  ascension  ;   and  all  this  must  be  given  up 
as  of  no  consequence  to  mankind  at  all.      And  speculative  prin- 
ciples must  also  be  abandoned.     And  what  is  intended  by  these, 
and  how  far  this   demand  is  to  extend,   it  is  hard  to  know  . — 
With  some   that  call  themselves  deists,    the    most   important 
principles  of  natural  religion,  the  belief  of  a  providence,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  state  of  future  judgment  ;ir.d  re- 
tribution, are  looked  upon  to  be  needless  speculations,  and  ei- 
ther denied,  or  treated  as  matters  of  doubtful  disputation.    But 
let  us  suppose  that  no  stress   is   to  be  laid  upon  any  doctrines 
or  principles  at  all,  and  that  practice  alone  is  »o  be  insisted  on, 
though  some  principles  seem  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  good 
and  virtuous  practice,  yet  still  it  will  be  found  no  easy  matter 
for  the  Christian  and  deist  to  agree  what  that  practice  is  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  necessary.     This  writer  would  have  the 
divines  own,  that  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is 
worth  contending  for,  are  all  relative  and  social  virtues.      Here 
is  not  a  word  said  of  the  duties  of  piety  and  devotion,  of  love, 
reverence,  adoration,  submission,  affiance,  and  resignation  to- 
wards  the  Supreme  Being,   or  of  prayer,  confession  of  sins, 
thanksgiving,  praise,  and  the  outward  acts  of  religious  homage 
which  we  owe  to  God.      Yet  this  is  an  important  part  of  our 
duty,  on  which  Christianity,  and  even  right  reason  itself,  teach- 
eth  us  to  lay  a  great  stress  ;    though  it  is  treated  by  many  a- 
mong  the  deists  as  a  thing  of  small  consequence.     Nor  is  there 
any  thing  here  said  of  the  duties  of  self-government,  chascity, 
purity,  humility,    temperance,   and   the  due  regulation  of  our 
appetites  and  passions.     And  when  this  comes  to  be 

*   Ref,irre3i9n  cf  J,fit  colder ;d.  p.  33. 
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there  is  likely  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  Christians  - 
and  deists,  as  to  the  particulars  included  in  this  part  of  our 
duty.  It  is  very  probable,  that  these  gentlemen  will  plead  for 
allowing  much  greater  liberties,  in  indulging  their  sensual  ap- 
petites and  passions,  than  is  consistent  with  the  morals  of  the 
gospel,  and  with  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  Christiani- 
ty requireth.  And  even  as  to  relative  and  social  virtues,  in 
•which  this  author  makes  the  whole  of  religion  to  consist,  the 
deists  have  often  objected  against  that  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
that  charity  and  benevolence,  even  towards  our  enemies  them- 
selves, that  returning  good  for  evil,  which  the  great  author  of. 
our  religion  hath  urged  upon  his  disciples,  both  by  his  doctrine 
and  by  his  example.  It  is  to  be  feared,  upon  the  whole,  that 
they  will  be  as  far  from  agreeing  to  the  morals,  as  to  the  doc. 
trines  of  the  gospel  ;  and  that  some  of  its  laws  and  practical 
precepts  stand  more  in  their  way,  and  create  greater  prejudices 
against  it,  than  its  mysteries  themselves  ;'  though  it  is  a  little 
inore  plausible  and  decent  to  put  the  reason  of  tl>eir  rejecting 
Christianity  upon  the  latter  than  upon  the  former. 

This  may  help  us  to  judge,  whether  there  be  any  just  ground 
for  their  pretences,  as  if  the  world  were  greatly  obliged  to  them 
for  endeavouring  to  take  men  off  from  useless  speculations, 
and  teaching  them  to  lay  the  whole  stress  upon  practice.  The" 
jast»mentioi;ed  author  concludes  his  treatise  against  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  with  declaring  his  hope,  that  it  "  will  be  of 
"  real  service  to  religion,  and  make  men's  practice  better,  when 
"  they  shall  find  they  have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon^for 
f*  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  but  their  own  personal  righ- 
*'  teousness,  with  their  love  of  wTisdom  and  truth  *."  And  o- 
thers  of  them  have  made  the  same  boast,  but  very  undeserved- 
ly. For  can  the  necessity  of  personal  obedience  and  righteous- 
ness be  more  expressly  insisted  upon  than  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus,  or  be  bound  upon  us  by  stronger  and  more  sacred  argu- 
ments? Do  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  teach  more  excellent 
morals  than  the  Christian  religion  does,  or  to  carry  piety,  cha- 
rity, benevolence,  purity  of  manners,  and  universal  righteous- 
ness,  to  a  nobler  height,  or  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it  by  more 
powerful  and  prevailing  motives?  Or,  do  they  propose  to  mak6 

.n's  practice  better,  by  leaving  them  at  large,  without  any 

*  Resurrection  of  Jtfus  conjidcrcdt  p.  82» 
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express  divine  precepts  determining  the  particulars  of  their 
duty,  and  by  taking  away  the  glorious  hopes  and  promises  of 
the  gospel,  which  are  designed  to  animate  us  to  obedience,  and 
the  awful  threatenings  which  are  there  denounced  against  vice 
and  wickedness  ? 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  pre- 
tences ;  and  I  intended  here,  as  a  proper  conclusion  of  this 
work,  to  have  given  a  summary  representation  of  the  principal 
arguments  and  evidences  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  But  as  you  will  probably  think  this  letter  to 
|je  already  of  sufficient  length,  I  choose  to  reserve  it  for  the 
Subject  of  my  next« 

|  am  yours,  &.c. 
J. 
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An  extraordinary  Revelation  fr cm  God  to  Mankind  possible  to 
be  given- — The  Propriety  and  Usefulness  of  such  a  Revela- 
tion shewn — Those  to  whom  it  is  made  known  indispensably 
obliged  to  embrace  it — The  Marks  and  Evidences  by  which 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  such  a  Revelation  is  really  given, 
viz.  when  the  Revelation  itself  is  of  an  excellent  Nature  and 
Tendency,  and  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  most  extraor- 
dinary divine  Attestations,  especially  Miracles  and  Prophecy 
r—The  Proof  from  Miracles  vindicated — Confession  of  some 
of  the  Deists  themselves  to  this  Purpose — The  Revelation 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  confirmed  by  a  Series  of  the 
most  extraordinary  Works,  which  manifestly  argued  a  di- 
vine Interposition-— The  Nature  of  the  Revelation  itself  con- 
sidered— Distinguished  into  three  Periods,  under  each  of 
which  the  Religion,  for  Substance,  the  same — First,  The 
Patriarchal  Religion — The  Second  relates  to  the  Mosaical 
Dispensation — The  Third,  which  was  the  Perfection  of  all 
the  rest,  is  the  Christian  Revelation — The  God-like  Character 
of  its  Author — The  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Religion 
itself  particularly  considered,  and  shewn  to  be  worthy  of 
God — //  could  not  be  the  Effect,  either  of  Imposture  or  En~ 
thusiasm,  and  therefore  mutt  be  of  divine  Original — The 
Christian  Scheme  of  the  Mediator  wise  and  excellent — Tbs 
Difficulties  attending  it,  no  just  Objection  against  Christiani- 
ty—The Conclusion. 

SIR, 

TTAVING  finished  the  account  of  the  deistical  writers,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  lay  together  some  considerations, 
relating  to  the  reasons  vre  liave  to  believe  that  Christianity  is 
a  true  revelation  from  God,  and  that  therefore  they  to  whom 
it  is  published  and  made  known  are  under  indispensable  obli- 
gations to  believe  and  embrace  it^» 

With  regard  to  revelation  in  general,   the  first  thing  that 
conies  to  be  considered,  is  the  possibility  of  it.     That  God  can, 
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if  he  thinks  fit,  make  extraordinary  discoveries  of  his  will,  and 
communicate  important  truths  to  one  or  more  men,  to  be  by 
them  communicated  to  others  in  his  name,  cannot  be  denied 
with  the  least  appearance  of  reason.  For  upon  what  founda- 
tion can  any  man  go,  in  pretending  that  this  is  impossible  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  in  it  which  implieth  a  contradiction,  either  to 
the  nature  of  God  or  man  ?  This  cannot  be  pretended,  nor  has 
any  man  attempted  to  shew  that  it  involveth  a  contradiction. 
Accordingly,  the  possibility  of  airevelation  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  by  those  who  believe  the  existence  of  God'  and 
a  providence,  nor  do  I  see  how  any  man  that  acknowledgeth  a 
God  and  a  providence  can  consistently  deny  it. 

And  as  the  possibility  of  God's  making  an  extraordinary 
revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind  must  be  acknowledged,  so  the 
propriety  of  it,  or  that  it  is  worthy  of  God  to  grant  such  a  re- 
velation, supposing,  which  hath  been  unanswerably  proved  to 
have  been  the  case  in  fact,  mankind  to  have  been  sunk  into  a 
state  of  great  darkless  and  corruption  in  matters  of  religion 
and  morals  ;  and  that  if  he  should  grant  such  a  revelation,  for 
guiding  men  into  the  knowledge  of  important  truths,  or  for  en- 
forcing their  duty  upon  them,  it  would  be  a  signal  instance  of 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  be  reasonably  contest- 
ed. And  indeed,  this  is  no  more  than  what  some  of  the  deists 
themselves  have  thought  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  Moral  Phi*, 
losopker  expressly  owns  it,  and  a  remarkable  passage  from  Mr 
Chubb  to  the  same  purpose  was  cited  in  my  thirteenth  letter, 
Vol.  I. 

It  greatly  strengthens  this,  when  it  is  considered,  that  seve- 
ral things  there  are  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  know, 
particularly  concerning  the  attributes  and  providence  of  God  • 
the  most  acceptable  way  of  worshipping  him  ;  the  extent  of  the 
duty  we  owe  him,  and  the  methods  of  his  dealings  towards  his 
offending  creatures  ;  how  far,  and  upon  what  terms  he  will  par- 
don their  iniquities,  and  receive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour  • 
•what  rewards  it  will  please  him  to  confer  upon  those  that  serve 
him  in  sincerity,  though  their  obedience  is  mixed  with  infirmi- 
ties and  defects  ;  and  what  punishment  he  will  inflict  upon  ob- 
stinate presumptuous  transgressors:  I  say,rthere  are  several 
things,  with  respect  to  these  and  such  like  matters,  which  as 
they  relate  to  things  invisible  or  things  future,  and  which  de- 
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upon  God's  most  wise  counsels,  of  which,  if  left  to  our- 
selves, we  cannot  pretend  to  be  competent  judges,  we  could  not 
h  .v?  a  clear  and  full  assurance  of  by  the  mere  light  of  our  own 
unassisted  reason.  It  seems  evident  therefore  that  mankind 
stood  in  great  need  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God, 
x.-d  that  Hiis  would  be  of  the  most  signal  advantage.  And 
thougu  it  cannot  without  great  rashness  be  pretended,  that  God 
is  absolutely  obliged  to  give  this  advantage  to  any,  or  that,  if 
he  gives  it  to  any,  he  is  obliged  to  give  it  equally  to  all  men, 
since  it  is  manifest,  in  fact,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  providence, 
much  greater  advantages  are  given  to  some  than  to  others,  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  religious  and  moral  improvement ;  yet 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  hath  not  left  all  mankind 
at  all  times,  entirely  destitute  of  an  assistance  of  such  great  con- 
sequence and  so  much  wanted.  This  affordeth  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  God  hath  at  some  time  or  other  made  ti^cover- 
ies  of  his  will  to  mankind  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation, 
additional  to  the  common  light  of  nature. 

It  is  also  manifest,  that,  supposing  such  a  revelation  to  have 
l>een  really  given  from  God,  and  that  men  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convince  them  that  it  was  from  God,  those  to  whom 
this  revelation  is  made  known,  are  indispensably  obliged  to  re- 
ceive and  embrace  it.  This  every  man  must  acknowledge,  who 
hath  just  notions  of  the  Deity,  or  that  God  is  the  moral  gover- 
nor of  the  world,  and  hath  a  right  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures, 
and  to  require  obedience  to  those  laws.  And  it  were  the 
greatest  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  men  may  innocently  reject 
what  they  have  good  reason  to  regard  as  the  significations  of  the 
divine  will,  made  to  them  for  this  purpose,  that  they  should 
believe  and  obey  them. 

These  are  principles  which  cannot  justly  be  contested  ;  the 
grand  question  then  is,  whether  any  sufficient  proofs  or  evidences 
can  be  produced,  that  such  a  revelation  hath  been  really  given, 
and  what  those  proofs  and  evidences  are.  Some  there  are  who 
seem  not  willing  to  allow  that  any  persons,  but  those  to  whom 
the  revelation  is  immediately  made,  can  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence or  proof  to  satisfy  them  that  it  is  a  true  revelation  from 
God;  This  is  what  Lord  Herbert  insisteth  upon  in  his  book  De 
Veritate,'x&&  in  several  parts  of  his  other  works,  where  he  makes 
it  a  necessary  condition  of  a  man's  having  a  certain  knowledge 
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of  a  divine  revelation,  that  it  be  made  immediately  to  himself, 
and  that  he  should  feel  a  divine  afflatus  in  the  reception  of  it. 
In  this  his  Lordship  has  been  followed  by  other  writers  that 
have  appeared  in  the  same  cause.  According  to  this  scheme, 
it  is  vain  for  those  that  have  received  a  revelation  from  God 
to  offer  to  produce  any  proofs  of  their  divine  mission,  since  no 
proofs  or  evidences  can  be  offered  that  will  be  sufficient,  except 
every  one  of  those  to  whom  they  impart  this  have  another  par- 
ticular revelation  to  assure  them  of  it.  This  is  in  effect  to 
pronounce,  that  supposing  God  to  have  communicated  to  any 
person  or  persons  extraordinary  discoveries  of  his  will,  to  be 
by  them  communicated  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  mankind, 
it  is  absolutely  out  of  his  power  to  furnish  them  with  such 
credentials  of  their  divine  mission  as  may  make  it  reasonable 
for  others  to  receive  the  doctrines  and  laws  delivered  by  such 
persons  in  his  name  as  of  divine  authority.  But  such  an  asser- 
tion cannot  be  excused  from  great  rashness  and  arrogance,  and 
is  a  most  unwarrantable  limitation  of  the  divine  power  and  wis- 
dom. It  will  indeed  be  readily  allowed,  that  supposing  persons 
to  declare  with  ever  so  great  confidence  that  they  are  extraordi- 
narily sent  of  God,  we  are  not  to  receive  their  bare  word  for  a 
proof  of  it  ;  and  though  they  themselves  should  be  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  revelation  made  imme- 
diately to  them,  this  their  persuasion  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  others  to  receive  that  revelation  as  true  and  divine,  except 
some  farther  proofs  and  evidences  are  given.  And  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  in  that  case,  if  God  hath  sent  persons,  and 
extraordinarily  inspired  them  to  deliver  doctrines  and  laws  of 
great  importance  to  mankind  in  his  name,  he  will  furnish  them 
with  such  proofs  and  evidences  as  may  be  a  sufficient  ground  to 
those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  not  immediately  made,  to  re- 
ceive those  doctrines  and  laws  as  of  divine  authority.  And 
here  in  judging  of  these,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  great 
care  and  caution  is  necessary,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  have  been  false  pretences  to  revelation,  the  effects  of  en- 
thusiasm or  imposture,  which  have  given  rise  to  impositions 
that  have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  mankind.  And  though 
that  is  not  a  just  reason  for  rejecting  all  revelation  at  once 
as  false  or  uncertain,  yet  it  is  a  very  good  reason  for  making 
a  very  careful  inquiry  into  the  evidences  that  are  produced  for 
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any  pretended  revelation.  And  with  regard  to  this  it  may  be 
observed,  that  where  persons,  pretending  to  bring  a  system  of 
doctrines  and  laws,  which  they  profess  to  have  received  by  re- 
velation from  God,  have  had  their  divine  mission  confirmed  by 
a  series  of  the  most  extraordinary  works,  bearing  the  illustri- 
ous characters  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  which  they  have 
been  enabled  to  perform  in  declared  attestation  of  it  ;  especially, 
if  they  have  been  enabled  also  to  make  express  predictions  in 
the  name  of  God,  concerning  things  future,  which  no  human 
sagacity  could  foresee  ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  revelation 
itself  appeared  to  be  of  a  most  excellent  tendency,  manifestly 
conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  promoting  the  iaterest  of  important  truth,  righteous- 
ness, and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  thereby  answering  the  main 
ends  of  all  religion  ;  there  seems  in  that  case  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  produce  a  reasonable  conviction,  that  this  is  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  and  consequently  to  justify  and  demand  our 
receiving  and  submitting  to  it  as  of  divine  authority.  For  in 
this  case^  there  seemeth  to  be  as  much  evidence  given  to  satis- 
fy an  honest  and  impartial  inquirer  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected or  desired,  supposing  a  revelation  really  given.  And 
that  this  hath  actually  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  revela- 
tion contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  advocates  for  Chris- 
tianity have  set  themselves  to  shew,  with  great  force  of  reason 
and  argument. 

With  regard  to  the  external  attestations  given  to  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  the  Scripture-revelation,  there  is  scarce  any 
thing  in  which  the  deistical  writers  have  been  mere  generally 
agreed  than  in  bending  their  force  against  the  proof  from  mi- 
racles. The  methods  they  have  taken  to  this  purpose  have 
been  various  :  sometimes  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend 
to  prove,  that  miracles  are  absolutely  impossible  }  at  other 
times,  that  they  are  needless,  and  are  incapable  of  shewing  the 
divine  mission  of  persons,  or  truth  of  doctrines,  because  there 
is  no  connexion  between  power  and  truth.  But  though  it  will 
be  readily  acknowledged,  that  power  and  truth  are  distinct  ideas, 
this  does  by  no  means  prove,  that  the  former  can  in  no  case  give 
attestation  to  the  latter  ;  for  if  power  be  exerted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  manifest  an  extraordinary  divine  interposition  in  favour 
of  a  person  professing  to  bring  doctrines  an.!  laws  from  God  to 
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mankind,  and  be  appealed  to  for  that  purpose,  in  such  a  case 
power  so  exerted  may  give  an  attestation  to  the  truth  and  au- 
thority of  those  doctrines  and  laws.  Some  of  the  deists  them- 
selves are  so  sensible  of  this,  that  after  all  their  pretences,  they 
are  obliged  to  make  acknowledgments  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
miracles  that  are  of  no  small  disservice  to  their  cause.  They 
acknowledged  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  excite  and  engage  at- 
tention to  doctrines  and  laws  ;  which  supposes  them  to  carry 
something  in  them  of  the  nature  of  an  attestation  or  proof, 
since  otherwise  no  more  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  doctrines 
or  laws  on  the  account  of  miracles,  than  if  they  were  not  at- 
tended with  miracles  at  all.  The  Moral  Philosopher  owns, 
thut  "  miracles,  especially  if  wrought  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
"  are  perhaps  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  prejudices, 
"  and  procuring  attention  to  what  is  delivered."  Mr  Collins 
goes  so  far  as  to  acknowledge,  that  miracles,  when  done  in 
proof  of  doctrines  and  precepts  that  are  consistent  with  reason 
and  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  or  mankind,  ought  to 
determine  men  to  believe  and  receive  them  ;  and  that  Christ's 
miracles  might  have  been  sufficient,  if  he  had  not  appealed  to 
prophecy,  and  laid  the  principal  stress  of  the  proof  of  his  divine 
mission  upon  it,  as  this  writer  pretends  he  did  *.  Mr  Wool- 
ston  says,  "  I  believe  it  will  be  granted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
"  restoring  a  person  indisputably  dead  to  life  is  a  stupendous 
"  miracle,  and  that  two  or  three  such  miracles,  well  attested  and 
"  credibly  reported,  are  enough  to  conciliate  the  belief,  that  the 
"  author  of  them  was  a  divine  agent,  and  invested  with  the 
"  power  of  Godf."  And  Spinosa  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  if  he  could  believe  that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was 
really  wrought  as  it  is  related,  he  would  give  up  his  system. 

That  G;>d  can,  if  he  thinketh  fit,  alter  or  suspend  the  course 
of  natural  causes  in  particular  instances,  must  be  allowed  by  all 
who  acknowledge  that  he  is  the  Lord  of  nature,  and  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  universe.  And  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  his 
wisdom  to  do  so  on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  may  appear 
from  this  consideration,  that  such  interpositions  may  be  of  use 
to  awaken  in  men  a  sense  of  a  governing  providence,  and  to 

*    Scheme  of  Literal  Prof>tecy,  p.  32} .  322. 
t  Fifth  Difcourfc  on  Miracles,  p,  3, 
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convince  then!  that  ihe  course  of  nature  is  not  a  fatal  series  of 
-  blind  necessary  causes,  but  under  the  regulation  of  a  most 
wise  and  free,  as  well  as  powerful  mind,  which,  as  it  hath  very 
properly  appointed  that  things  should  ordinarily  go  on  in  an 
uniform  course  according  to  established  laws,  so  it  can  alter  or 
over- rule,  interrupt  or  suspend,  the  effect  and  influence  of  na- 
tural causes,  and  deviate  from  the  usual  course  of  things  on 
special  occasions  for  valuable  purposes:  and  such  a  valuable 
purpose  it  would  be  for  providence  to  interpose  for  giving  an 
illustrious  attestation  to  doctrines  and  laws  of  great  importance 
to  mankind,  and  to  the  divine  mission  of  persons  sent  to  in- 
struct them  in  religion,  to  recover  them  from  great  errors  and 
corruptions,  and  guide  them  to  a  true  knowledge,  obedience,  and 

adoration  of  the  Deity,  and  to  a  holy  and  virtuous  practice 

Extraordinary  miraculous  interpositions  in  such  a  case  would 
answer  an  excellent  end,  and  be  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness.  This  seems  to  be  a  way  of  God's  giving  his 
testimony  the  most  powerful  and  striking  that  can  be, and  which 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  engaging  mankind  to  receive  and  sub-- 
mit  to  such  a  revelation  as  of  divine  authority.  And  thus  it 
was  with  regard  to  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations.  There  was 
not  merely  a  single  extraordinary  event  or  two,  in  which  case 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  it  was  only  some  strange 
thing  that  had  happened,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
and  from  which  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded ;  but  there 
was  a  marvellous  succession  and  concurrence  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary facts,  done  in  the  most  open  public  manner,  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  and  for  a  series  of  years  together,  all 
visibly  tending  to  the  same  important  eno^,  vix.  to  give  at- 
testation to  the  divine  authority  of  a  system  of  doctrines 
and  laws  delivered  in  the  name  of  God  himself.  And  these 
facts  were  of  such  a  nature,  so  manifestly  transcending  all  hu- 
man power,  and  which  bore  such  evident  marks  of  divine 
interposition,  that,  taken  together,  they  farm  as  strong  art 
evidence  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  and  desired.  And 
I  believe  few,  if  any,  can  be  found,  who  are  really  persuad- 
ed of  the  truih  of  those  facts,  and  do  not  also  acknowledge  the 
divine  original  and  authority  of  the  revelation  thus  attested 
and  confirmed.  And  supposing  such  miraculous  attestations  to- 
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have  b--en  really  given,  at  the  first  promulgation  and  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  doctrines  and  laws,  which  is  declared  to 
have  come  from  God  ;  this  is  sufficient  to  establish  its  autho- 
rity, not  only  at  that  timej  but  to  succeeding  ages,  provided 
that  the  accounts  of  those  doctrines  and  laws,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary facts  whereby  they  were  attested^  were  faithful!/ 
transmitted,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  safely  depended  upon. 
And  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  revela'.ion,  h  \th  been  often  clearly  shewn. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  never  were  there  in  the  world 
facts  of  a  more  public  nature,  than' those  by   which   the  Mo- 
saical  law  was  attested.      They   were  not  merely  things  done 
in  a  way  of  secret  intercourse   and  communication   with  the 
Deity,  in  which  case  there  might   have   been   some  suspicion 
of  imposture,  but  they  \vere  facts   done  openly  in  the  view  of 
all  the  people,  who,  let  us  suppose  them  ever  so  stupid,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  made   to  believe   that  all  these  things 
happened  in  their  own   sight,  and   that    they  themselves   had 
been  witnesses  to  them  if  they  had   not  been  so.     Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  Moses,  who  was  certainly  a  vvise  man,  would 
have  attempted  so  wild  a  thing  as  to  have  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  he  does  all  along,  rot  the  truth  of  those  facts,  and  to  have 
put  the  authority  of  his  laws  upon  them,  if,  at  the  same  time, 
they  all  knew  them  to  be  false.    If  therefore  Moses  published 
those  facts   himself  to   all  the   people,  the   facts    were   true* 
Ard  that  he  did  himself  publish  those  facts,  we  have  the  same 
proof  which  we  have  that  he   gave  the   laws.     And  that  he 
gave  the  laws  to  the  people  of  Israel,  as  the  whole  nation  who 
were  governed  by  those   laws   have  constancy   affirmed,  no 
reasonable  riv.'n  can  deny.     The   accounts   of  the  facts  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  very  body  of  th:  laws,  that  they  Cannot 
be  separated.      Some  of  the   principal   motives    to  engage  the 
people  to  the  observance  of  those  laws    are    taken  from  those 
facts.     Many  of  the  laws  were  peculiarly  designed  to  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  those  facts i     And  this   was  the  professed 
end  of  the  institution  of  some  of  their  most  solemn  and  sacred 
ritesj  which  were  to  be  constantly  observed  by  the  whole  nation, 
in  every  age  from  the  beginning  of  their  policy.     These  laws 
and  facts  were  not  transmitted  merely  by  oral  tradition,  which 
in  many  cases  is  a  very  uncertain  conveyance,  but  were  im» 
VOL.    II.  C  C 
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.  mediately  committed  to   writing.     And   those    writings   were 
not  kept  secret,  in  the  hands  of  a   few,  but,  from   the  time  . 
they  were  first  written,  were   published   to   the  people,  who, 
were  commanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  acquaint  themselves 
with   those  laws   and   f.icts,  and  to  teach   them   diligently  to 
their   children,  and   were   assured,  that,  upon   their  preserv-' 
ing  add  keeping   them,  their   prosperity  and   happiness,  .pub- 
lic  and   private,  and    all   their    privileges  depended.      Accor- 
dingly, in   all   the    remaining    writings    of  that  nation,  whe- 
ther of  an   historical,  moral,  or   devotional   kin4,    there  is  a 
constant  reference,  not  only   to  the  laws,  as  having  been  ori- 
ginally given  by  Moses  in   the  name  of  God   to  their   nation, 
bat  to  the  wonderful  facts    that   were  done  in   attestation    to 
those  laws  as  of  undoubted  credit,  and   as  things   universally 
known  and  acknowledged   among  them.     If  those   facts  had 
been  only  mentioned  in  a«few  passages,  it  might  possibly  be 
pretended  that  the  accounts  of  them  were  interpolations,  after- 
wards inserted  in  these  writings.     But   as   the  case  is  circum- 
stanced, there  is  no  room   for   this   pretence.     The  facts  are 
repeated  and  referred  to  on  so   many  different  occasions,  that 
it  appears   with  the   utmost  evidence,  that  those   facts   have 
been  all  along  known  and  acknowledged,  and  the  remembrance 
of  them  constantly  kept  up  among  the  people  in  all  ages.  Their 
peculiar  constitution,  whereby   they  were   so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  nations,   was   plainly   founded   upon 
the  truth  and  authority  of  those   facts,  nor  could  have  been 
established  without  them. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  very  quality  of  the 
writings  which  contain  an  account  of  those  facts,  or  in  which 
they  are  referred  to  as  of  undoubted  truth,  derives  no  small 
credit  to  them.  A  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity  every- 
where appears,  together  with  a  remarkable  unaffected  simplici- 
ty and  integrity,  and  an  impartial  love  of  truth.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  pretended,  that  they  were  forged  to  humour  and 
flatter  their  nation  ;  for  with  the  utmost  freedom  they  relate 
things  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  national  character. 
They  represent,  impartially  and  without  disguise,  their  frequent 
dictions  from  their  law,  their  disobedience  and  ingratitude  to 
God  for  all  his  benefits,  and  the  great  punishments  inflicted 
upon  them  on-  that  account.  Besides  which,  it  is  to  be1  observed, 
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that  there  are  in  those  writings  clear  and  express  predictions  of 
fir  ure  extraordinary  events,  which  no  human  sagacity  could 
foresee,  and  \vh>ch  yet  havebeen  most  remarkably  ace  jmplished- 
And  particularly  it  is  there  most  expressly  foretold,  that  the  peo- 
ple o.  Israel  for  whom  God  had  done  such  great  things,  should 
yet  be  distinguished  with  judgments  .md  calamitiesabove  all  oth- 
er nations  j  that  they  should  4oe  dispersed  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  exposed  to  universal  obloquyjandyet  not  be  utterly  lost 
or  destroyed,  but  still  preserved  as  a  distinct  people  j  which  we 
see  rntibt  signally  verified  at  this  day  :  A  thing  so  wonderful, 
taken  in  all  its  circumstances,  that  this  people  may  be  regarded 
as  a  living  continued  monument  of  the  truth  of  their  own  an- 
cient sacred  writings,  and  of  the  extraordinary  facts  there  re- 
corded. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  facts  wherebv  the 
divine  original  and  authority  of  the,  Chiistian  revelation  wag 
attested  and  confirmed,  never  were  there  any  facts  that  had 
clearer  and  more  convincing  evidence  attending  them.  They 
were  many  in  number  done  for  the  most  part  in  the  most  pub- 
lic manner,  and  for  a  series  of  years  together,  and  produced 
tht  most  wonderful  eff  cts,,  in  bringing  over  vast  numbers, 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  facts 
were  done,  and  when  they  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  truth  of  those  facts,  to  receive  a  crucified  Jesus  as  their  Sa- 
viour and  their  Lord,  than  which  nothing  could  be  imagined 
more  contrary  to  the  prejudices  which  then  universally  obtain- 
ed. The  accounts  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  of  the  pure  arid 
excellent  laws  and  doctrines  in  attestation  of  which  they  were 
wrought,  were  published  in  the  very  age  iri  which  these  laws 
were  delivered/ and  those  facts  were  done  ;  and  by  persons  who 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  things  they  relate.  And  the 
facts  themselves  w^re  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  de- 
ceived in  them  themselves,  supposing  they  had  their  senses.  Nor 
had  they  any  temptation  or  interest  to  put  them  upon  endeavour* 
ing  to  impose  upon  others,  by  giving  false  accounts  of  those  facts. 
For,  besides  that  the  falsehood  of  those  accounts  must,  as  the 
case  was  circumstanced,  have  been  immediately  detected  and 
.  exposed,  the  religion  which  was  confirmed  by  those  facts  was 
in  many  things  directly  contrary  to  those  notions  and  prejudi- 
ces with  which  their  own  minds  had  been  most  strongly  pre- 
possessed, and  which  nothing  less  than  the  undeniable  evidence 
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they  had  of  those  facts  was  able  to  overcome.  And  it  strength- 
thens  this  when  it  is  considered,  that  this  religion,  instead  of 
promising  them  any  worldty  advantages,  exposed  them  to  the 
most  cruel  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  sufferings,  and  to 
whatever  is  most  grievous  to  human  nature,  which  they  en- 
dured with  an  amazing  constancy,  persisting  in  their  testimo- 
ny even  to  death.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  if  we  ex- 
amine the  writings  themselves,  we  shall  find  in  them  all  the 
characters  of  genuine  purity,  integrity,  undisguised  simplicity, 
and  an  impartial  regard  to  truth,  that  any  writings  can  possi- 
bly have.  And  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  there  laid  down 
is  uniformly  directed  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness 
in  the  world.  Accordingly  these  writings  were  immediately 
received  with  great  veneration  in  the  very  age  in  which  they 
were  first  written  and  published,  and  from  that  time  regarded 
as  of  undoubted  truth  and  of  divine  authority.  They  were 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  read  in  the  public  religious  assem- 
blies of  Christians,  translated  into  various  languages,  and  they 
have  been  constantly  cited  by  great  numbers  of  writers  in  eve- 
ry age  since,  whose  works  are  still  extant,  many  of  whom 
have  not  only  quoted  particular  passages,  but  have  transcribed 
large  portions  of  them  into  their  writings,  by  which  it  incon* 
testably  appears,  that  they  were  the  same,  both  with  regard 
to  the  accounts  of  doctrines  and  facts,  that  are  naw  in  our 
hands.  They  have  been  on  numberless  occasions  appealed  to 
by  persons  of  different  sects,  parties,  and  opinions  in  religion; 
so  that  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  party  of 
men,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  to  have  destroyed  or  cor- 
rupted all  the  copies,  or  to  have  made  a  general  alteration  in 
the  scheme  of  religion  there  taught,  or  in  the  accounts  of  the 
facts  there  recorded.  And  it  is  evident  in  fact,  that  no  such 
alterations  have  been  made,  since  religion  there  appeareth  in  its 
primitive  simplicity,  as  it  was  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
church,  without  any  of  the  corruptions  of  letter  ages.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  it  may  upon  good  grounds  be  affirmed,  that 
the  proofs  which  are  brought  to  shew,  that,  the  scriptures  are 
safely  transmitted  to  us,  are  greater  than  can  be  produced  for 
any  other  books  in  the  world.  This  hath  been  often  fully 
vindicated,  and  set  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  the  enemies  of 
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Christianity  have  had  no  other  way  of  avoiding  the  evidence, 
but  by  most  absurdly  flying  out  (as  hath  been  observed  be- 
fore) into  invectives  against  all  historical  evidence,  and  a- 
gainst  the  credit  of  all  past  facts  whatsoever.  It  may  there- 
fore be  justly  said,  that  no  greater  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
extraordinary  facts  whereby  Christianity  was  attested,  can  rea- 
sonably be  desired,  except  all  these  stupendous  facts  were  to 
be  done  over  again  for  our  conviction.  And  if  one  man  thinks 
he  may  justly  demand  this,  another  man  hath  an  equal  right  to 
demand  it,  and  so  every  man  may  demand  it.  And  those  facts 
must  be  repeated  in  every  age,  in  every  nation,  and  in  the  sight 
of  every  single  person,  which  would  be  the  most  absurd  and 
unreasonable  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  the 
divine  wisdom. 

This  may  suffice  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  attestations 
given  to  the  revelation  contained  in  tjhe  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  •  and  which  exhibit  illustrious  con- 
vincing proofs  of  its  divine  original.  It  will  be  proper  next  to 
consider  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  revelation  ii&elf,  with 
the  scheme  of  religion  there  delivered  to  us;  and  it  will  appear 
upon  the  most  impartial  examination  to  be  worthy  of  God,  of 
a  most  admirable  tendency,  and  well  fitted  to  answer  the  im- 
portant ends  for  which  we  might  suppose  a  revelation  to  have 
been  given  to  mankind. 

That  we  may  have  a  juster  notion  of  the  religion  held  forth 
to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  brief  view 
of  it  from  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volume  opens  with  that 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion,  an  account  of  God's 
having  created  the  world,  which  is  there  described  in  a  plain 
and  familiar  manner,  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  the 
people,  and  with  a  noble  simplicity  ;  as  is  also  the  original 
formation  of  man,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  formed 
after  the  divine  image  invested  with  a  dominion  over  the  in- 
ferior creation,  with  a  reservation  of  the  homage  he  himself  ow- 
ed to  God  as  his  sovereign  Lord,  and  constituted  it  in  a  para- 
disaical state,  a  happy  state  of  purity  and  innocence.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  agreeable  to  right  reason,  as  well 
as  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  that  have  obtained  among  the 
nations.  We  are  farther  there  informed,  that  man  fell  from 
that  state  by  sinning  against  his  maker  ;  and  that  sin  brought 
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death  into  the  world,  and  jill  the  evils  and  miseries  to  which 
the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious  :  but  that  the  merciful  pa- 
rent of  our  being,  in  his  great  goodness 'and  compassion,  was 
pleased  to  make  such  revelations  and  discoveries  of  his  grace 
and  jnercy,  as  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  the  faith  'and  hope 
of  his  oflfending  creatures,  and  for  the  exercise  of  religion  to- 
wards him.  Accordingly,  the  religion  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  religion  of  man  in  his  lapsed  state  ;  and  any  one 
that  impartially  and  carefully  considers  it,  will  find  one  scheme 
of  religion,  substantially  the  same,  carried  all  along  through 
the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  full  perfection  and  accom- 
plishment by  Jesus  Christ. 

This  religion  may  be  considered  principally  under  three  pe- 
riods.   The  first  is  the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  which 
consisted  in  the  pure  adoration  of  the  Deity,  free  from  idola- 
try in  a  firm  belief  of  his  universal  and  particular  providence, 
a  hope  of  his  pardoning  mercy  towards  penitent  sinners,  and  a 
confiding  in  him  as  the  great  rewarder  pf  them  that  diligently 
seek  him  :  which  reward   they  looked  for,   not  merely  in  this 
present  world,  but  in  a  future  state:  for  we  are  told,  that  they 
sought^a  better  country,  that   is,  an    'heavenly.     These   were 
the  main  principles  of  their   religion,  together  with  aj  strong 
$ense  pf  their  obligation  to   the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and 
universal  righteousness.     To   which   it  may   be  added,  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  hope  and  expectation   from  the  be- 
ginningj  originally  founded  on  a   divine   prpmise,  of  a  great 
Saviour,  who  was  to  redeem   mankind   from  the  miseries  and 
ruin  to  which   they   were   exposed,  and   through   whom  God 
was  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries  and  exhibitions  of  his  grace 
and  mercy  towards  the  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  glory  and  felicity.      As    to"  the  external  rites  of  reli- 
gion then  made  use  of,  the  most  ancient  rite  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  is  that  of  offering;  sacrifice  to  God:  and  its  having 
so  early  and  universally  obtained  among  all  nations,  and  in  the 
most  ancient  times  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion   can  scarce  be 
otherwise  accounted  for,  than   by   supposing  it  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  primitive  religion,  originally    enjoined   by   divine 
appointment  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  from 
^hem  transmitted  to  their  descendants.     This  patriarchal  reli- 
gion, as  it  has  been  described,  seems  to  have  been  the  religi- 
uft  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch^  and  th$ 
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antediluvian  patriarchs :  and  afterwards  of  Noah,  the  second 
parent  of  mankind,  and  of  the  several  heads  of  families  deriv- 
ed from  him,  who  probably  carried  it  into  their  several  disper- 
sions. Rut,  above  all,  this  religion  was  signally  exemplified 
in  Abraham,  who  was  illustrious  for  his  faith,  piety,  and 
righteousness,  and  whom  God  was  pleased  to  favour  with 
special  discoveries  of  his  will.  From  him  descended  many- 
great  nations,  among  whom  this  religion,  in  its  main  princi- 
ples, seems  to  have  been  preserved,  of  which  there  are  noble 
remains  in  the  book  of  Job.  There  were  also  remarkable 
vestiges  of  it  for  a  long  time  preserved  among  several  other 
nations  ;  and  indeed  the  belief  of  one  supreme  God,  of  a  pro- 
vidence, a  hope  of  pardoning  mercy,  a  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of  the  acceptance  and  reward  of 
sincere  obedience,  and  the  expectation  of  a  future  staje,  were 
never  entirely  extinguished.  And  whosoever  among  the  Gen- 
tiles at  any  time,  or  in  any-  nation,  was  a  fearer  of  God,  and 
a  worker  of  righteousness,  might  be  justly  regarded  as  of  the 
ancient  patriarchal  religion,  and  was  favourably  accepted  with 
God.  But  in  process  of  time  the  nations  became  generally 
depraved,  sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corruption,  and 
the  great  principles  of  religion,  were,  in  a  great  measure  co- 
vered, and  overwhelmed  with  an  amazing  load  of  superstitions, 
idolatries,  and  corruptions  of  all  kinds. 

The  second  view  of  religion  as  set  before  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  that  which  relates  to  the  Mosaical  dispensation. 
This  was  really  and  essentially  the  same  religion,  for  sub- 
stance, which  was  professed  and  practised  in  the  ancient  patri- 
archal times,  with  the  addition  of  a  special  covenant  made  with 
a  particular  people,  among  whom  God  was  pleased,  for  wise 
ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom  he  gave  a  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  which  was  committed  to  writing  as  the  safest 
conveyance ;  whereas  religion  iiad  been  hitherto  preserv- 
ed chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  more  easily  maintained 
during  the  long  lives  of  men  in  the  first,  ages.  The  special 
covenant  was  no  ways  inconsistent  with  God's  universal  pro- 
vidence and  goodness  towards  mankind  ;  nor  did  it  in  any  de- 
gree vacate  or  infringe  the  ancient  primitive  religion  which 
had  obtained  from  the  beginning,  but  was  designed  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  great  ends  of  it,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
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Utterly  depraved  and  extinguished.  The  principal  end  of  that 
polity,  aad  the  main  view  to  which  it  was  all  directed,  was  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  true  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  pf  him  °Qly>  in  opposition  to  that 
polytheism  and  idolatry  which  began  then  to  spread  generally- 
through  the  nations  ;  and  to  epgage  those  to  whom  it-  was 
made  known,  to  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  righteous- 
.,•  ness,  by  giving  them  holy  and  excellent  laws,  expressly  pre- 
scribing the  particulars  of  their  duty,  and  enforced  by  the  sanc- 
tions of  a  divine  authority,  and  by  promises  and  threatenings 
in  the  name  of  God.  And  also  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  Redeemer^  who  had  been  promised  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  prepare  men  for  that  most  perfect  and  com- 
plete dispensation  of  religion  which  he  was  to  introduce.  And 
whosoever  impartially  examines  that  constitution  must  be  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  admirably  fitted  to  answer 
these  important  ends.  The  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  teach  us  to  form  the  justest 
and  noblest  notions  of  God,  as  having  created  all  things  by  his 
power,  as  preserving  and  governing  all  things  by  hi3  provi- 
dence, as  possessed  of  all  possible  perfections  j  infinitely  pow- 
erful, wise,  and  good,  hply,  just,  and  true,  a  lover  of  right- 
eousness, a  hater  of  sin  and  wickedness  ;  omnipresent,  omnL 
scient  ;  to  whom  we  owe  the  highest  love,  the  profoundest 
reverence,  the  most  absolute  submission  and  resignation,  and 
the  most  steady  dependence.  There  is  a  strain  of  unequalled 
piety  every-where  running  through  those  sacred  writings.  We 
are  there  taught  to  refer  all  to  God,  to  do  every  thing  we  do 
as  in  his  presence,  and  in  a  subordination  to  his  glory.  We 
have  there  also  excellent  precepts  given  us  with  regard  to  the 
duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-rcreatures.  All  social  duties  rnay 
be  regarded  as  comprehended  in  that  admirable  precept  of  the 
law,  Thou  shalt  Jove  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  A  just,  a  kind, 
and  benevolent  conduct  is  prescribed,  and  not  only  are  all  in- 
jurious actions  forbidden  in  the  strongest  manner,  but  even 
all  inordinate  desires  and  covetings  after  what  belongeth  to 
others,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  injustice  men  are 
guilty  of  towards  their  neighbours.  The  ten  commandments,, 
which  contain  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  moral  precepts, 
%vere,  that  they  might  make  the  greater  impression,  delivered 
with  the  greatest  majesty  and  solemnity  that  can  be  conceived* 
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There  was  indeed  a  variety  of  ritual  injunctions  prescribed  un« 
der  that  constitution,  the  reasons  of  all  which  cannot  be  clear« 
ly  assigned  at  this  distance.  But  some  of  them  were  mani- 
t  festly  intended  in  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  with  a  view  to  preserve  them  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, and  keep  them  free  from  the  infections  of  their  idolatries. 
Others  of  their  rites  were  instituted  to  keep  up  the  memorials 
of  the  signal  and  extraordinary  acts  of  divine  providence  to- 
wards them^  especially  those  by  which  their  law  had  been  con- 
firmed and  established.  And  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been, 
originally  designed  as  types  and  prefigurations  of  good  things 
to  come,  under  that  more  perfect  dispensation  which  was  to 
succeed.  The  rite  of  sacrificing,  which  had  been  in  use  from 
ancient  times,  and  began  to  be  greatly  perverited  and  abused 
among  the  nations,  was  brought  under  distinct,  regulations, 
and  only  to  be  performed  to  the  honour  of  the  onextrue  God, 
the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe.  Polytheism,  and 
the  worship  of  inferior  deities  were  forbidden  ;  no  obscene  or 
filthy  rites,  no  unnatural  rigours  or  austerities,  no  human  sa- 
crifices or  cruel  oblation,  made  a  part  of  their  religion,  as 
among  many  other  nations.  And  the  absolute  necessity  of 
virtue  and  righteousness,  in  order  to  their  acceptance  with 
God,  was  strongly  inculcated,  and  on  this  they  were  directed 
to  lay  the  principal  stress,  and  not  merely  on  external  rites  or 
forms.  This  constitution  is  represented  as  having  been  intro- 
,  duced  and  established  with  the  most  amazing  demonstrations 
and  displays  of  God's  supreme  dominion  and  glorious  ma- 
jesty, and  with  a  visible  triumph  over  idolatry  in  its  proper 
seat  (for  so  Egypt  and  Canaan  may  be  looked  upon  to  have 
been,)  and  with  the  most  awful  manifestations  of  God's  just 
displeasure  against  those  abominable  vices  as  well  as  idolatries, 
which  were  then  making  a  great  progress  in  the  world,  and  of 
which  the  Canaanites  were  remarkably  guilty. 

What  is  especially  observable,  is,  that  under  that  constitu- 
tion there  was  a  succession  of  prophets,  who  were  sent  to  re- 
claim the  people  from  the  idolatries  and  corruptions  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  practice 
of  real  religion  and  righteousness.  Their  writings  every- 
where abound  with  the  sublimest  descriptions  and  representa- 
tions of  the  Deity  j  they  discover  a  pure  and  ardent  zeal  for 
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the  glory  of  God,  a  noble  impartial  detestation  against  vice 
and  wickedness,  and  a  deep  and  earnest  concern  for  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  substantial  piety  and  virtue,  and-  taking 
men  off  from  too  great  a  dependence  on  outward  forms  and 
ritual  observances.  And,  what  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  they 
contain  the  most  illustrious  predictions  of  future  events,  many 
of  them  clear,  express,  and  circumstantial,  relating  to  nations, 
both  of  their  own  and  others,  and  to  particular  persons.  Some 
of  which  events  were  to  take  place  in  their  own  times,  or  soon 
after,  and  were  most  remarkably  fulfilled  ;  and  others  were 
removed  to  the  distance  of  several  ages  from  the  time  in  which 
those  prophets  lived  and  uttered  their  predictions,  and,  though 
absolutely  bevond  the  reach  of  any  human  sagacity  to  foresee, 
have  also  received  their  accomplishment.  Tnis  shews  that 
they  were  extraordinarily  inspired  by  Him  who  alone  can  fore- 
tel  future  contingencies  ;  and  their  prophecies  gave  a  farther 
proof  and  attestation  to  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution, since  they  were  designed  to  engage  the  people  to  the 
observance  of  the  excellent  laws  that  had  been  given  them;  and 
they  were  also  intended  to  prepare  them  for  expecting  a  more 
glorious  dispensation,  to  be  brought  by  a  person  of  unparalleled 
dignity,  whose  coming  they  foretold,  and  whom  they  describ- 
ed by  the  most  remarkable  characters.  Some  of  these  pro- 
phets described  him  by  one  part  of  his  officce  and  undertaking, 
and  some  by  another.  They  pointed  to  the  tribe  and  family 
from  which  he  was  to  cpring,  the  time  of  his  appearance,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  miracles  lie  should  perform,  the  exem- 
plary holiness  of  his  life,  his  great  wisdom  and  excellence  as  a 
teacher;  they  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  divine  dignity, 
and  yet  foretold  that  he  was  to  undergo  the  most  grievous  hu- 
miliations and  bitter  sufferings  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  they  testi- 
fied, not  only  his  sufferings,  but  th?  glories  that  should  follow  ; 
his  wonderful  exaltation,  and  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  truth  which  he  was  to  erect  and  establish  ;  that  the  Jews 
would  generally  reject  him,  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  re- 
ceive his  law,  and  be  sharers  of  the  benefits  of  his  kingdom. 

Accordingly,  the  third  .period  relates  to  that  dispensation  of 
religion  which  was  b;-ough»-  by  that  glorious  and  divine  per- 
son whom  the  prophets  had  foretold.  This  is  properly  the 
Christian  dispensation,  wh»ch  was  designed  and  fitted  for  an 
universal  extent,  and  in  which,  considered  in  its  original  purity, 
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religion  is  brought  to  its  highest  perfection   and  noblest  im- 
provement     An   admirable   wisdom,    goodness,    and  purity, 
shone  forth  in  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  the  great  Au- 
thor of  it.    He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  time  which  had 
been  pointed  out  in  the  prophetical  writings.     In  him  the  se- 
veral predictions  relating  to  the  extraordinary  person  that  was 
to  come  were  fulfilled,  and  the  several  characters  by  which  he 
was  described  were  wonderfully  united,  and  in  no  other.     He 
appeared,  as   was  foretold   concerning  him,  mean  in  his  out- 
ward condition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  maintained  in  his 
whole  conduct  a  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character.      Ma- 
ny of  his  miracles  were  of  such  a  kind,  and  performed  in  such 
a  manner  as  seemed  to  argue   a  dominion  over  nature,  and  its 
established  laws,  and  they  were  acts  of  great   goodness  as  well 
as  power.    He  went  about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  to  the 
souls  of  men  ;  and  the  admirable  instructions  he  gave  were  de- 
livered with  a  divine  authority,  and  yet  with  great  familiarity 
and  condescension.    And  his  own  practice  was  every  way  suit- 
ed to  the  excellence  of  his  precepts.     He   exhibited  the  most 
finished  pattern  of  universal  holiness,  of   love  to  God,  of  zeal 
for  the  divine  glory,  of  the  most  wonderful  charity  and  bene- 
volence towards  mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial, 
of  the  most  heavenly  mind  and  life,  of  meekness  and  patience, 
humility  and  condescension,     Never  was  there  so   perfect  a 
character,  so  god-like,  venerable,  and  amiable,  so  remote  from 
that  of  an  enthusiast   or  an  impostor.     He  himself  most  ex- 
pressly foretold  his  own  sufferings,  the  cruel  and  ignominious 
death  he  was  to\mdergo,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the   dreadful  judgments 
and  calamities  that  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  what  seemed  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wonderful  progress  of  his  own  gospel  from' the  smallest  "begin- 
nings,   notwithstanding   the    persecutions    and   difficulties   he 
foretold  it  should  meet  with.     All  this   was  most  exactly  ful- 
filled ;  he   rose   again  on  the   third  day,  and  shewed  himself 
alive  to  his  disciples  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs, 
when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk,  that  they  could  hardly  believe 
that  he  was  risen,  till  they  could  no  longer  doubt  of  it,  with- 
out renouncing  the  testimony  of  all  their  senses.  He  gave  them 
commission  to  go  and   preach   his   gospel   to   all  nations  ;  and 
promised  thsr,  to  enable  them  to  doit  with  success,  they  should 
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be  .endued  with  the  most  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  accordingly  they  did,  and  though  destu 
jute  of  all  worldly  advantages,  without  power,  riches,  inte- 
rest, policy^  learning,  or  eloquence,  they  went  through  the 
world,  preaching  up  a  crucified  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord 
$f  men,  and  teaching  the  things  which  he  had  commanded  them  ; 
and  by  the  wonderful  powers  which  they  were  invested  with, 
and  the  evidences  they  produced  of  their  divine  mission,  they 
prevailed,  and  spread  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  their  great  Mas- 
ter had  foretold,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  persecutions, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  inveterate  prejudices,  both  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  religion  itseJf 
which  was  taught  by  Christ,  and  by  the  apostles  in  his  name, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  worthy  of  God.  It  retained]  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  ;  for  our  Saviour 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil 
them,  and  carry  the  scheme  of  religion  there  laid  down  to  a 
Still  higher  degree  of  excellence.  The  idea  given  us  of  God, 
of  his  incomparable  perfections,  and  his  governing  providence, 
as  extending  to  all  his  creatures,  particularly  towards  mankind, 
is  the  noblest,  that  can  be  conceived,  and  the  most  proper  to 
produce  worthy  affections  and  dispositions  tqwards  him.  Great 
care  is  especially  taken  to  instruct  us  to  form  just  notions  of 
God's  illustrious  moral  excellencies,  of  his  wisdom,  his  faith- 
fulness, and  truth,  his  impartial  justice,  and  righteousness,  and 
spotless  purity ;  but  above  all,  of  his  goodness  and  love  to 
mankind,  of  which  the  Gospel  contains  and  exhibits  the  most 
glorious  and  attractive  discoveries  and  displays  that  were  ever 
made  to  the  world.  The  exceeding  riches  of  the  divine  grace 
and  mercy  are  represented  in  the  most  engaging  manner.  Pardon 
and  salvation  are  freely  offered  upon  the  most  gracious  terms  : 
the  very  chief  of  sinners  are  invited,  and  the  strongest  possible 
assurances  given  of  God's  readiness  to  receive  them,  upon  their 
sincere  repentance  and  reformation  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  an  abuse  of  this,  the  most  striking  representations  are 
made  of  God's  just  wrarh  and  -displeasure  against  those  that 
obstinately  go  in  presumptuous  sin  and  disobedience.  It  is 
especially  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  rliat  the  great  realities  of  an 
unseen  eternal  world  are  there  set  in  the  most  clear  and  open 
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light ;  there  are  clearer  discoveries  made,  and  far  stronger  as- 
surances given,  of  that  future  life  and  immortality,  than  were 
ever  given  to  mankind  before. 

As  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  they  are  unquestionably 
holy  and  excellent.  The  purest  morality  is  taught  in  all  its 
just  and  noble  extent,  as  taking  in  the  whole  of  our  duty  to- 
wards God,  our  neighbours,  and  ourselves. 

As  to  piety  towards  God,  the  idea  there  given  of  it  is  vc-ner- 
able,  amiable,  and  engaging  ;  we  are  required  to  fear  God,  but 
it  is  not  with  a  servile  horror,  such  as  superstition  inspires, 
but  with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged 
to  address  ourselves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  offer  up 
our  prayers  and  praises,  our  confessions  and  thanksgivings, 
with  the  profoundest  humility,  becoming  creatures  deeply  sen- 
sible of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  yet  with  an  ingenuous  af- 
fiance, hope,  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  most  unreservedl 
submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our  most  wise  and 
righteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  Benefactor  ;  to  resign 
ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce  in  his  providential  dis- 
pensations, as  being  persuaded  that  he  ordereth  all  things  really 
for  the  best  ;  to  walk  continually  as  in  his  sight,  and  with  a 
regard  to  his  approbation,  setting  him  before  us  as  our  great 
all-seeing  witness  and  judge,  our  chiefest  good  and  highest 
end.  Above  all,  we  are  required  to  love  the  Lord  our  God 
with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  to  shew  that 
we  love  him,  by  keeping  his  commandments,  by  aspiring  after 
a  conformity  to  him  in  xhis  imitable  perfections,  and  by  endea- 
vouring, as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  glorify  him  in  the  world.  As 
to  the  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  idea  given  of 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  hath  a 
noble  simplicity  in  it*  The  numerous  rites  of  the  Mosaical 
dispensation,  which,  though  wisely  suited  to  that  time  and  state, 
were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  ceconomy,  are  now  a- 
bolished.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  as  prescribed  in  the 
gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  of  observance,  and  noble  ia 
their  use  and  significancy. 

Not  only  doth  Christianity  give  the  most  excellent  direc- 
tions as  to  the  duty  we  more  immediately  owe  to  God,  but  a 
mighty  stress  is  there  laid  upon  social  duties  and  social  vir* 
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tues,  Tvhich  it  hath  a  manifest  tendency  te  promote  and  im- 
prove. The  constant  exercise  of  justice,  and  righteousness^ 
and  fidelity,  is  most  expressly  enjoined  ;  the  rendering  to  all 
their  dues,  and  a  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  several 
stations  and  relations,  is  bound  upon  us,  not  merely  by  civil 
considerations,  but  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion.  But  what 
ought  especially  to  recommend  Christianity  is,  that  a  true  and 
extensive  benevolence  is  there  carried  to  the  noblest  height  ;  it 
strengthens  the  natural  ties  of  humanity,  and  adds  other  sacred 
and  most  engaging  ties  to  bind  us  still  mote  strongly  to  another. 
We  are  taught  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  to  rejoice 
in  their  happiness,  and  endeavour  to  promote  it,  to  do  good  to 
all  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity  ;  yea,  even  to  extend  our 
benevolence  to  our  enemies  themselves,  and  to  those  that  have 
injured  us  ;  and  to  be  ready  to  render  good  for  evil,  and  over- 
come evil  with  good.  It  tends  to  discountenance  and  suppress 
that  malice  and  envy,  hatred  and  revenge^  those  boisterous 
angry  passions,  and  malevolent  affections  and  dispositions^ 
which  have  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  exercise  of  self-gcvernment>  Christianity  is  mani- 
festly designed  to  improve  and  perfect  human  nature.  It 
teaches  us  not  only  to  regulate  the  outward  actions,  but  the  in- 
ward affections  and  dispositions  of  the  soul  ;  to  labour  after 
refil  purity  of  heart,  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  as  that 
•without  which  no  outward  appearances  can  be  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  our  disorders  and  cor- 
ruptions, by  obliging  us  to  correct  and  regulate  that  inordinate 
self-love,  which  causeth  us  to  centre  all  our  views  in  ourselves, 
in  our  own  pleasure,  or  glory, or  interest,  and  by  instructing  us 
to  mortify  and  subdue  our  sensual  appetites,  and  inclinations. 
It  is  designed  to  assert  the  dominion  of  the  rational  and  moral 
powers  over  the  inferior  part  of  our  nature,  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh,  which  alone  can  lay  a  just  foundation  for  that  moral 
liberty,  and  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  it  is  the  design  of 
all  true  philosophy  to  procure  and  establish.  And  whereas  a 
too  great  love  of  the  world,  and  its  enjoyments,  its  riches,  ho- 
nours, or  pleasures,  is  the  source  of  numberless  disorders  in 
human  life,  and  turns  us  astray  in  our  whole  course^  it  teaeh- 
eth  us  to  rectify  our  false  opinions  of  these  things,  and  not  to 
seek  happiness  in  them,  butx  to  set  our  affections  principally  on 
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things  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature,  things  celestial  and 
eternal.  And  with  regard  to  the  evils  of  this  present  life  and 
world,  it  tendeth  to  inspire  us  with  the  noblest  fortitude,  and 
to  render  us  superior  to  those  evils,  as  being  persuaded  that  God 
will  cause  them  tp  work  together  for  our  good,  and  will  over- 
rule them  to  our  greater  happiness.  It  provideth  the  best  reme- 
dy both  against  our  cares  and  fears,  especially  against  the  fear 
of  death  itself. 

Ail  that  ^are  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  know, 
thatt  this  is  a  true,  though  imperfect  representation  of  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  the  religion  of  Jesus;  nor  need  I  point  to 
the  particular  passages  that  prove  it.  Indeed  the  excellence 
of  the  morals  there  prescribed  is  so  evident,  that  the  enemies 
'of  Christianity  have  been  obliged  to  pretend  that  its  precepts 
are  carried  to  a  too  great  degree  of  strictness,  impracticable, to 
human  nature  in  its  present  state.  But  not  to  u-ge,  that  the 
rule  set  before  us  ought  to  be  perfect,  and  that  though  perhaps 
none  of  us  can  in  every  instance  fully  come  up  to  it,  yet  it  tend- 
eth  to  inspire  a  laudable  ambition,  and  to  put  us  upon  a  con- 
stant endeavour  of  going  on  towards  perfection,  that  we  may 
approach  still  nearer  to  the  prescribed  pattern  of  excellence ; 
not  to  urge  this,  it  deserveth  special  observation,  that  though 
morality  is  carried  by  our  Saviour,  both  in  his  precepts  and  ex- 
ample to  the  height  of  purity  and  excellence,  yet  it  is  not,  un- 
der pretence  of  extraordinary  refinement,,  carried  to.  unwar- 
rantable extremes.  It  is  not  required  of  us  to  extinguish  the 
passions,  as  the  stoics  pretended  to  do,  but  to  govern  and  mo- 
derate them,  and  keep  them  within  proper  bounds.  Christi- 
anity doth  not  prescribe  an  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pretend  to  ren- 
der us  insensible  to  the  evils  of  this  present  life  ;  but  ,direct- 
eth  us  to  bear  up  under  them  with  patience  and  constancy,  sup- 
ported by  the  considerations  of  reason  and  religion,  and  tncou- 
ragecl  by  the  glorious  prospects  that  are  before  us.  We  are; 
taught  to  deny  ourselves  :  but  the  intention  is  only  thai  we 
should  subject  our  inferior  appetites  to  the  nobler  part  of  our 
natures,  and  that  the  pleasures  and  interests  of  the  flesh  and 
the  world  should  be  made  to  give  way  to  interests  of  a  higher 
nature,  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  <~o  the  love  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  righteousness,  when  ever  they  happen  to  come  intg 
ompetition.  We  are  required  not  to  make  provision  for  the. 
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flesh;  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof  j  but  we  are  not  urged  to  mace- 
rate our  bodies  with  excessive  rigours  and  austerities,  or  td 
chastise  them  with  bloody  discipline.  We  are  to  be  heavenly, 
minded,  and  to  set  our  affections  itpon  the  things  which  are  a- 
bove  ;  but  so  as  not  to  neglect  the  duties,  businesses,  and  offices 
of  human  life  ;  an  attendance  to  which  is  expressly  required  of 
us  in  the  gospel-law.  We  are  not  commanded  absolutely  to 
quit  the  world,  but,  which  is  a  much  nobler  attainment,  to  live 
above  the  world,  whilst  we  are  in  it,  and  to  keep  ourselves  free 
from  its  pollutions  ;  not  wholly  to  renounce  our  present  enjoy- 
ments, but  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  and  so  to  use 
this  world  as  not  to  abuse  it.  All  drunkenness,  and  gluttony, 
and  excesses  of  riot  are  forbidden,  and  we  are  required  to  exer- 
cise a  regular  sobriety  and  temperance  in  our  food  ;  but  we  are 
commanded  to  abstain  from  divers  kinds  of  meats,  and  are 
taught  that  every  creature  of  God  is  goodt  and  nothing  to  be 
refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  for  it  is  sanctified 
by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.  It  is  required  of  us,  that  we 
may  be  chaste  and  pare,  keeping  our  vessels  clean  in  sanctifica~ 
tion  and  honour ;  and  not  in  the  lusts  of  concupiscence  ;  and  yet 
an  undue  stress  is  not  laid  upon  virginity  or  celibacy,  as  was 
too  much  done  in  after  ages,  but  marriage  is  declared  to  be  ho- 
•nourable  in  all,  and  tie  bed  Undefiled.  Polygamy^  which  was 
formerly  in  some  measure  tolerated,  is  no  longer  so  under  the 
perfect  institution  of  our  Savionr.  And  the  gospel  precepts 
in  this  respect,  though  exclaimed  against  as  harsh  and  severe^ 
are  really  most  agreeable  to  the  original  intention  of  marriage, 
and  the  balance  maintained  by  providence  between  the  sexes. 
The  Christian  people  are  directed  to  pay  a  due  reverence  to 
their  pastors,  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake  ;  but  they  are  not  commanded  to  yield  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  them  ;  and  their  pastors  are  forbidden  to  act  as  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  or  as  having  dominion  over  their  faith, 
but  as  helpers  of  their  joy .  And  finally,  it  is  evident,  that  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  there  is  not  the  least  trace  to  be  found  of 
worldly  ambition,  avarice,  or  sensuality.  Virtue  is  there 
placed  on  the  best  and  most  solid  foundations  ;  our  duties  are 
urged  upon  us  in  their  proper  order,  they  are  traced  from  theif 
true  source,  and  directed  to  their  proper  end.  We  are  taught 
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to  aspire  continually  to  higher  degrees  of  holiness  and  virtue, 
ami  not  to  take  up  with  a  meaner  felicity  than  that  which  aris- 
eth  from  a  perfect  conformity  to  God  himself,  and  the  eternal 
enjoyment  of  him.  In  one  word,  Christian  morality,  or  the 
duty  required  of  us,  is  summed  up  by  our  great  heavenly  teach- 
er, in  love,  love  to  God,  and  charity  towards  mankind,  accom- 
panied with  real  purity  of  heart  and  life.  And  all  this  is  to 
be  attended  with  an  amiable  humility.  We  must  abound  in 
good  works,  but  not  glory  in  them  :  when  we  have  done  our 
best,  and  aspired  to  the  noblest  attainments  that  we  are  capable 
of  in  this  present  state,  all  Tain-glorious  boasting,  all  confidence 
in  our  own  righteousness  or  merits  is  excluded.  On  God  and 

V 

his  grace  we  must  place  our  dependence,  and  to  this  ascribe  the 
glory. 

What  a  lovely  idea  is  here  set  before  us  of  moral  excellence  ! 
And  as  the  gospel-precepts  are  so  pure,  prescribing  our  duty 
in  its  proper  extent,  so  the  strength  and  power  of  the  motives 
there  proposed,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  be  found  answerable 
to  the  purity  of  the  precepts.  And  in  this  all  the  moral  sys- 
tems that  natural  religion  or  philosophy  can  furnish,  are  very 
deficient.  Our  duty  is  bound  upon  us  in  the  holy  Scripture, 
by  the  express  authority  and  command  of  God  himself,  which 
must  needs  give  a  mighty  weight  to  the  precepts  and  directions 
there  prescribed.  All  the  charms  of  the  divine  goodness,  grace, 
and  love,  are  represented  to  our  view,  to  lead  us  to  repentance 
and  holy  obedience.  The  most  perfect  models  are  set  before 
us :  God  himselt  is  exhibited  to  our  imitation,  as  the  great 
original  of  moral  goodness  and  excellence  ;  and  the  example  of 
his  well-beloved  Son,  who  was  the  living  image  of  his  own 
love,  goodness,  and  purity  here  below.  Good  men  are  honour- 
ed with  the  most  glorious,  characters,  and  are  invested  with 
the  most  valuable  privileges,  that  they  may  be  excited  and 
engaged  to  walk  worthy  of  those  characters  and  privileges, 
and  of  the  high  calling  wherewith  they  are  called.  And  for 
our  greater  encouragement,  the  most  express  assurances  are 
given  us  of  God's  readiness  to  cornmunic  ite  the  gracious  in- 
fluences of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  not  to  render  our  own  endeavours 
needless,  but  to  assist  and  animate  our  sincere  endeavours.— 
The  important  solemnities  of  a  future  judgment  are  displayed 
before  us  in  the  most  striking  manner,  whea  every  man 
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give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  and  must  receive  according 
ot  the  things  done  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  evil.  Nothing- 
can  possibly  be  more  noble  and  more  engaging  than  the  idea 
that  is  there  given  us  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  and  of  that 
eternal  life  that  is  prepared  for  good  men  in  the  heavenly 
world,  which  is  represented  to  us,  not  merely  as  a  paradise  of 
sensual  delights,  but  as  a  pure  and  sublime  felicity,  fitted  to 
animate  the  most  virtuous  and  excellent  minds.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  punishments  that  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  ob- 
stinately impenitent  and  disobedient,  are  represented  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  most  proper  to  awaken  and  deter  presumptuous 
sinners,  who  will  not  be  wrought  upon  by  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  and  the  charms  of  divine  love  and  goodness. 
Any  man  that  impartially  considers  these  things,  if  he  be 
really  and  in  good  earnest  a  friend  to  virtue  and  to  mankind, 
•would  be  apt  to  wish  the  Christian  revelation  true,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  advantage  of  it  where  it  is  heartily  believ- 
ed and  embraced.  For,  must  it  not  be  a  mighty  advantage  to 
have  the  great  principles  of  religion,  which  are  of  such  vast 
importance  to  our  happiness,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
God  himself  ? — to  have  our  duty  urged  upon  us  in  his  name, 
and  plainly  set  before  us  in  express  precepts,  which  must  needs 
come  with  a  far  superior  force,  considered  as  enjoined  by  a  di- 
vine authority,  than  a?  the  dictates  of  philosophers  or  mora- 
lists ? — to  haye  the  most  explicit  declarations  made  to  us  in  the 
name  of  God  himself,  concerning  the  terms  upon  which  for- 
giveness is  to  be  obtained,  and  concerning  the  extent  of  that 
forgiveness,  with  respect  to  which  many  anxious  j -jalousies 
and  fears  might  otherwise  be  apt  to  arise  in  our  hearts  ?  And 
finally,  to  be  assured  by  express  revelation  from  Gocl,  of  the 
nature,  greatness,  and  eternal  duration  of  that  reward,  with 
which  he  will  crown  our  sincere,  though  imperfect  obedi- 
ence :  a  reward,  far  transcending  not  only  our  deserts,  but 
even  all  that  we  could  expect,  or  were  able  to  conceive  ! 

And  now,  upon  reviewing  this  scheme  of  religion,  which  is 
undoiibtedly  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  set  before  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  a  reflection  that  naturally  offereth  itself, 
that  supposing  God  had  thought  fit  to  snake  an  extraordinary 
rcv-htion  of  his  will  to  mankind,  it  can  scarce  be  conceived. 
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than  it  Could  be  fuller  of  goodness  and  purity,  that  it  could 
contain  more  excellent  precepts,  or  set  before  us  a  more  per- 
fect model  and  example,  or  be  enforced  by  more  powerful  mo- 
tives, or  be  directed  to  nobler  ends.  Could  such  a  scheme  of 
religion  as  hath  been  mentioned,  be  the  product  either  of  im~ 
posture  or  enthusiasm  ?  Its  whole  nature,  design,  and  tenden- 
cy, manifestly  shew,  that  it  could  not  be  the  work  of  impos- 
tors ;  especially  of  impostors  so  wicked,  as  to  forge  a  series  of 
the  most  extraordinary  facts  ;  not  merely  a  single  imposture, 
but  a  chain  of  impostures,  and  solemnly  attest  them  in  the 
name  of  God  himself,  when  they  themselves  knew  them  to  be 
absolutely  false.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  contexture  of 
this  religion  that  savours  of  private  selfish  interests,  or  carnal 
views,  or  worldly  policy.  And  is  it  consistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  impostors,  without  any  regard  to  their  own  workllv 
advantage,  to  expose  themselves  to  all  manner  of  suffering'^ 
reproaches,  and  persecutions,  and  even  to  death  itself,  for  pub- 
lishing a  scheme  of  pure  religion,  piety,  and  righteousness, 
merely  from  a  desire  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  mankind?  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  persons 
who,  we  know,  first  published  this  religion  to  the  world,  were 
absolutely  incapable  of  inventing  such  ah  admirable  scheme  of 
religion  as  Christianity  is.  If  they  could  have  entertained  a 
design  of  putting  a  religion  of  their  own  invention  upon  the 
•world,  it  must  have  been,  considering  their  notions  and  preju- 
dices, very  different  in  many  things  from  that  which  is  taught 
in  the  New  Testament.  Nor  could  they  hav'a  had  it  in  their 
power,  if  they  had  been  willing,  to  have  imposed  such  a  series 
©f  facts  in  that  age,  many  of  them  represented  to  be  of  a  very 
public  nature,  if  they  had  been  false.  And  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  suppose  this  religion  to  have  been  die  product  of  enthusi- 
asm, as  of  imposture.  Could  enthusiasts  produce  such  a  beau- 
tiful  and  regular  scheme,  so  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  exhibit- 
ing such  just  and  noble  ideas  of  God  and  of  religion,  such  a 
perfect  rule  of  duty,  in  which  moral  excellence  is  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  purity,  without  running  to  extremes,  and  is  , 
enforced  by  such  engaging  motives,  so  admirably  fitted  to  the 
excellence  of  the  precepts?  Surely  this,  which  is  so  vastly  su- 
perior to  any  scheme  of  religion  or  morals  taught  by  the  most 
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wise  and  learned  philosophers  and  moralists,  could  not  be  the 
work  of  enthusiasts,   especially  of  such  frantic  enthusiasts  as 
they  must  have  been,  if  they  really  believed  that  the  wonder- 
ful facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  were  done  before  their  eyes, 
and  that  they  themselves  were  endued  with  such  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  performed  the  most  stupendous 
miracles,  when  there  was  no  such  thing.     And  since  the  gos- 
pel-scheme of  religion  was  neither  the  product  of  enthusiasm 
nor  of  imposture,  it  was  not  of  human  invention  :  and  as  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  rise  from  evil  beings,  supe- 
rior to  man,  who  would  never  lend  their  assistance  to  enforce 
and  establish  such  an  excellent  scheme  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
righteousness,   it  followeth  that  the  account  given  by  the   first 
publishers  of  it  was  true,  and  that  they  received  it,  as  thejr 
themselves  declared,  by  revelation  from  God  himself. 

Upon  the  whole,  taking  all  these  things  together,  there  seems 
to  be  as  much  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture revelation,   as  could  be  reasonably   expected  and  desired, 
supposing  a  revelation  really  given.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
hath  the  most  excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  good- 
ness in  its  nature  and  tendency,   whereby  it  appeareth  to  be 
ivorthy  of  God,  pure,  holy,  and  heavenly,  admirably  calculat- 
ed to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
the  cause  of  righteousness  and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
pare men  by  a  life  of  holy  obedience  on  earth,  for  the  eternal 
enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven.     On  the  other  hand,   it  was  ac- 
companied with  the  most  illustrious  external  attestations,  such 
as  carried  the  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition,   and 
which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  God  would  ever  give, 
or  permit  to  be  given,  to  an  imposture. 

As  to  the  Christian  scheme  of  a  Mediator,  the  prejudices 
which  some  have  b&en  apt  to  entertain  against  Christianity  on 
that  account,  seem  principally  to  have  arisen  from  misappre- 
hensions or  misrepresentations  of  that  doctrine.  It  has  been 
represented,  as  if  the  notion  of  a  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  supposed  the  supreme  Being,  the  Father  of  the  universe, 
to  be  in  himself  implacable  and  inexorable,  and  to  have  had  no 
thoughts  of  mercy  or  pity  towards  sinners  of  the  human  race, 
till  he  ;vas  prevailed  upon,  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations, 
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by  the  solicitations  of  a  powerful  Mediator.  But  this  is  not 
the  idea  of  the  Mediator  given  us  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  appointment  of  the  Mediator  is  there 
represented  as  wholly  owing  to  the  free  and  sovereign  grace 
and  goodness  of  God,  the  Father  of  all;  who  being  full  of  love 
and  compassion,  and  determined  to  shew  mercy  towards  his 
guilty  creatures,  fixed  upon  this  way  of  doing  it,  by  sending 
his  own  Son  into  the  world,  to  recover  him  from  their  guilt, 
corruption,  and  misery,  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

In  what  method  it  may  please  God  to  transact  with  guilty 
creatures,  who  have  offended  him  by  their  transgressions  and 
disobedience,  and  to  dispense  his  acts  of  grace  and  favour  to- 
wards them,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  certainly  to  determine, 
except  he  should  please  to  reveal  it.  This  dependeth  upon 
what  seemeth  most  becoming  his  own  glorious  majesty,  and 
most  meet  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  for  answering  the  great  end, 
and  reasons  of  his  government ;  of  which  we  cannot  pretend, 
if  left  to  ourselves,  to  be  competent  judges  Bu<  the  making- 
use  of  a  Mediator  in  the  way  the  gospel  informeth  us,  through 
whom  his  benefits  are  conferred  upon  us,  and  in  whose  name 
our  prayers  and  services  are  offered  to  his  acceptance,  seemeth 
to  be  admirably  fitted  for  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  supreme 
authority  and  government,  and  an  awful  sense  and  veneration 
of  his  infinite  majesty  and  greatness,  his  righteousness  and  pu- 
rity, in.  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  together  with  an  humbling 
sense  and  conviction  of  their  own  guilt  and  unworthiness,  and 
the  great  evil  of  their  sins  and  transgressions  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  greatly  contributeth  to  dispel  their  guilty  jealousies 
and  fears,  and  to  inspire  them  with  ingenuous  affiance  in  his 
grace  and  mercy,  and  a  hope  of  his  gracious  acceptance. 

Some  notion  of  the  propriety  of  a  Mediator,  through  whom 
\ye  have  access  to  God,  and  his  benefits  are  commuaicated  to 
us,  hath  very  generally  obtained  among  mankind,  which  pro- 
bably might  have  its  rise  in  a  tradition  derived  from  tue  ear- 
liest ages.  But  this,  like  other  principles  of  that  moat  an- 
cient primitive  religion,  became  very  much  corrupted  among 
the  nations,  who  worshipped  a  great  number  of  idol  gods  and 
idol  mediators.  Under  the  Jewish  oeconomy,  the  gre?it  Me- 
diator was  typified  and  prefigured,  both  by  Moses,  who  was 
appointed  to,  transact  between  God  and  the  people,  and  espev 
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daily  in  the  office  of  the  high-priest,  aid  the  solemnities  of  the 
service  ho  vas  to  perform  on  their  behalf  on  the  great  day  of 
expiation.  And  there  was  also  preserved  amongst  them,  a  no- 
tion and  expectation  of  a  glorious  deliverer,  described  under  the 
most  divine  character,  who  was  to  appear  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  and  who,  according  to  the  prophecies  concerning  him, 
\v-\-,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting  righteousness  ;  though  they  afterwards  perverted  the 
true  sense  of  those  prophecies  to  accommodate  them  to  their 
own  carnal  prejudices,  and  to  their  worldly  hopes  and  views. 
But  in  the  gospel  this  part  of  the  divine  ceconomy  is  brought 
into  the  clearest  light ;  and  the  idea  that  is  there  given  of  the 
Mediator  is  the  noblest  that  can  be  conceived  ;  whether  we 
consider  the  glorious  dignity  of  his  person,  in  which  the  divine 
and  human  nature  is  wonderfully  united,  or  the  offices  ascribed 
to.  him,  which  are  such  as  are  admirably  fitted  to  the  great 
work  upon  which  he  was  sent,  the  saving  and  redeeming  man- 
kind. What  can  possibly  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  God's  un~ 
paralled  grace  and  goodness,  than  that  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  he  sent  his  own  Son,  to  assume  our  nature,  to  in- 
struct us  as  our  great  heavenly  Teacher,  and  bring  the  clear- 
est and  fullest  revelation  of  the  divine  will  that  was 'ever  given 
to  mankind  i  and  to  make  a  declaration  in  the  Father's  name, 
of  his  free  grace  and  mercy  towards  Dinners  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  the  gracious  terms  upon  which  he  will  receive 
the  •  to  rib  favour,  and  give  them  eternal  life  ;  to  guide  and 
lead  iiy  by  his  own  example,  and  exhibit  in  his  own  sacred  life 
and  practice  the  most  perfect  model  of  universal  goodness  and 
purity,  and  of  every  amiable  virtue,  for  our  imitation  ;  to 
make  an  atonement  for  our  sins  by  his  most  meritorious  obe- 
dience and  sufferings,  that  he  might  obtain  eternal  redemption 
for  us  j  to  give  us  a  certain  pledge  and  assurance  of  a  blessed 
,  resurrection,  and  of  the  happiness  prepared  for  good  men  in  the 
highest  heavens,  by  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead,  his 
ascension  into  heaven,  and  exaltation  to  glory  ;  to  rule  us  as 
the  great'King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  by  his  holy  and  most 
excellent  laws  and  ordinances  ;  and  to  appear  for  us  in  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  as  our  great  advocate  with  the  Father,  who 
ever  continued!  to  interpose  for  sinful  men,  and  in  whose  name 
are  to  offer  up  our  prayers,  and  to  hope  for  the  acceptance 
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of  our  services.  Add  to  this,  that  he  is  constituted  the  great 
dispenser  of  spiritual  benefits,  through  whom  God  is  pleased 
to  communicate  the  blessings  of  his  grace,  and  the  aids  of  Ins 
Holy  Spirit,  for  assisting  us  in  our  sincere  endeavours,  and 
training  us  up  by  a  life  of  holy  obedience  for  eternal  felicity. 
And,  to  complete  the  glorious  scheme,  this  great  Saviour  and 
Mediator  is  appointed  to  raise  the  dead,  and  judge  the  world 
in  the  Father's  name,  and  to  dispense  eternal  retributions  of 
rewards  and  punishments  to  men  according  to  their  deeds,  the 
consideration  of  which  must  needs  give  a  mighty  weight  to  his 
authority  and  laws. 

These  are  things  great  and  astonishing,  and  which  cou-d  not 
have  entered  into  the  human  mind,  if  God  had  not  revealed 
them.  But  now  that  they  are  revealed,  they  form  a  most  grand 
and  harmonious  system,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  like  so 
many  links  of  a  beautiful  chain,  one  part  answering  to  another, 
and  all  concurring  to  exhibit  an  admirable  plan,  in  which  the 
wisdom,  the  grace,  and  goodness,  and  the  righteousness  of  God, 
most  eminently  shine  forth.  So  that,  instead  of  being  a  just  cause 
of  objection  against  the  Christian  revelation,  it  rather  furnish- 
tth  a  new  proof  of  its  divine  original,  and  that  it  wasnot  a 
mere  human  invention, but  came  by  revelation  from  God, himself. 
A  most  glorious  and  amszing  scene  is  here  opened,  which 
tendeth  to  fill  the  believing  mind  with  the  highest  admiration 
and  reverence,  love  and  joy.  It  is  true,  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties attending  the  Christian  scheme  of  the  Mediator,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  connected  with  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  proved  to  be  contradictory  or 
impossible,  taking  it  in  the  simplicity  in  which  it  is  delivered 
in  holy  writ,  and  not  as  it  has  been  perplexed  and  obscured  by 
the  subtilties  and  rash  decisions  of  men.  And  it  would  be  a 
wrong  and  unreasonable  conduct  to  reject  a  revelation  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  nature,  and  such  an  admirable  tendency,  and  enforced 
by  so  many  convincing  proofs  and  illustrious  attestations,  be- 
cause there  are  some  things  in  it  of  a  high  and  mysterious  na- 
ture, and  attended  with  difficulties,  which  we  are  not  well  able 
to  solve  :  for  surely  if  we  .have  good  proof  of  its  being  a  di- 
vine revelation,  the  authority  of  God  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
our  receiving  it,  notwithstanding  those  difficulties.  If  we  are 
resolved  to  admit  nothing  as  true  that  hath  great  difficulties, 
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nothing  but  what  we  are  able  clearly  to  explain,  we  must  re- 
nounce all  religion,  and  have  recourse  to  atheism,   which  yet? 
besides  its  shocking  and  horrid  consequences,  hath  the  most  un- 
surmountable  difficulties  of  all.     What  is  there  more  certain, 
and  yet  harder  to  form  a  distinct  and  consistent  notion  of,  than 
absolute  eternity  ?  The  immensity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  what- 
ever way  we  take  of  explaining  it,  is  attended  with  difficulties 
too  great  for  the  human  mind.     There  is  not  any  thing  in  all 
nature  more  evident  than  the  characters  of  wisdom  and  design 
in  the  frame  of  the  universe  ;  and  yet  there  are  many  particu- 
lar things  relating  to  it,  the  design  of  which  it  is  scarce  possi- 
ble for  us  to  account  for  in  this  present  state,  from  whence  per- 
sons of  an  atheistical  turn  have  taken  occasion  to  deny  an  infi« 
nitely  wise  presiding  mind.     The  same  thing  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  goodness  of  God,   which   is  established  by  the 
strongest  proofs,   and  of  which  we  feel  the  most  lively  sensa- 
tions in  our  own  breasts  ;  and  yet  every  one  knows,   who  has 
cairied  his  inquiries  deep  into  these  things,  that  there  are  many 
appearances  which  we  find  it  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  to  our 
ideas  of  goodness,  and  which  probably  never  will  be  fully  clear^ 
ed,  till  we  have  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  plan  of  the  di- 
vine administration  than  now  we  can  attain  to.     There  is  no- 
thing we  are  more  intimately  conscious  of  than  human  liberty 
and  free  agency,  or  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  very 
foundations  of  government  and  morality  ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider 
it  metaphysically,  no  subject  is  attended  with  greater  difficul- 
ties, as  the  ablest  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  in  all  ages 
have  acknowledged.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  notion  of 
spiritual  and  material  substance,  and  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
the  latter,  and  of  many  other  things  of  the  like  nature.     It  is  a 
principle,  which  hath  been  admitted  by  the  greatest  masters  of 
reason,  that  when  once  a  thing  is  proved  by  proper  evidences, 
and  arguments  sufficient  in  their  kind,  we  are  not  to  reject  it, 
merely  because  it  may  be  attended  with  difficulties,  which  we 
know  not  how  to  solve.     This  principle  is  admitted  in  philo- 
sophy ;  it  must  be  admitted  with  regard  to  natural  religion  j 
and  why  then  should  it  not  be  admitted  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity too  ? 

As  to  the  corruptions  of  Christians,  and  the  abuses  of  Chris- 
,  and  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it^  which  have 
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furnished  the  deists  with  their  most  plausible  objections,  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  Christian  religion  cannot  in 
reason  be  made  accountable  for  those  abuses  and  corruptions. 
The  proper  remedy  in  that  case  is  not  to  throw  off  all  regard 
for  the  gosoel,  but  to  endeavour  to  recover  men  from  their  de- 
viations from  it.  And  in  this,  the  pains  of  those  that  pretend 
to  a  true  liberty  of  thinking  might  be  profitably  employed.  If 
they  have  a  true  regard  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  cause  of  virtut  in  the  world,  the  best  way  to  answer  that 
design  is,  not  to  endeavour  to  expose  the  scriptures  to  contempt, 
but  to  engage  men  to  a  greater  veneration  for  those  sacred  ora- 
cles, and  a  closer  adherence  to  them  in  doctrine  and  practice  9 
not  ro  attempt  to  set  men  free  from  the  obligations  of  Ghnsti* 
anity,  but  to  do  what  they  can,  that  the  heans  and  consciences 
of  men  may  be  brought  under  the  power  of  its  excellent  instruc- 
tions and  important  motives,  and  may  be  governed  by  its  holy 
Jaws,  which  would  be  of  the  happiest  consequence  both  to 
larger  societies  and  particular  persons. 

To  conclude  :  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  view  that  hath  been 
taken  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  against  Christi- 
anity among  us,  beyond  the  example  of  former  ages,  instead  of 
shocking  the  faith  of  true  Christians,  will  only  tend  to  convince 
them  that  it  standeth  upon  the  most  solid  foundation,  not  to  be 
shaken  by  ths  malice  or  subtilty  of  its  ablest  Adversaries.  The 
strange  eagerness  so  many  have  shewn  to  subvert  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  gospel,  should  awaken  in  us  a  well-conducted 
fceal  for  the  interests  of  our  holy  religion,  and  should  heighten 
our  esteem  for  true  uncorrupted  Christianity  as  taught  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  We  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  God 
for  so  glorious  an  advantage  as  that  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
shining  among  us.  This  we  should  esteem  the  most  valuable 
of  all  our  privileges,  and  should  regard  every  attempt  to  de- 
prive us  of  it,  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  our  happiness 
and  glory,  and  to  bring  us  into  darkness  and  misery  j  to  rob 
good  men  of  their  noblest  joys  and  comforts,  the  most  power- 
ful helps,  and  the  most  animating  motives  to  the  practice 
of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  to  free  bad  men  from  their  ap- 
prehensions of  the  wrath  of  God  and  future  punishment, 
and  thereby  remove  the  most  effectual  restraints  to  vice  and 
wickedness.  The  cause  of  Christianity  is  the  cause  of  God. 
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Let  MS  therefore  take  the  most  effectual  methods  in  our  power 
to  maintain  and  to  promote  it.  And  this  calleth  for  the  u- 
nited  endeavours  of  all  that  bear  the  glorious  name  of 
Christians.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  this  age  in  a  way 
of  reason  and  argument.  But  this,  however  proper  and  lau- 
dable, is  not  alone  sufficient.  For  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  too  much  inculcated,  that  a  mere  notional  and  speculative 
belief  or  Christianity  will  be  of  small  avail ;  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal care  of  those  who  profess  it  should  be,  to  get  their  hearts 
and  lives  brought  under  the  governing  influence  of  ,its  divine 
doctrines  and  excellent  precepts,  that  it  may  not  be  merely  an 
outward  form,  but  -a  living  principle  within  them.  Among 
the  many  unhappy  consequences  which  have  arisen  from  the 
disputes  that  have  with  so  much  indecency  and  eagerness  been 
carried  on  against  our  holy  religion,  this  is  not  the  least,  that 
it  hath  carried  men's  minds  too  much  off  from  the  vital  part 
pf  religion,  and  hath  led  ihem  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation and  dispute^  rathei  than  of  practice.  But  this  is  to 
forget  the  very  nature  and  design  of  Christianity,  which  is  net 
a  bare  system  of  speculative  opinions,  but  a  practical  institu- 
tion, a  spiritual  and  heavenly  discipline,  full  of  life  and  power, 
all  whose  doctrines,  precepts,  ordinances,  motives,  are  manifest- 
ly intended  to  form  us  to  a  godlike  temper,  to  real  holiness  of 
heart  and  life.  And  those  good  men  who,  are  npt  able  to  do 
much  for  it  in  a  way  of  argumentation,  may  yet  effectually  pro- 
mote its  sacred  interests,  by  walking  according  to  the  excellent 
rules  of  the  gospel,  and  shewing  the  advantageous  influence 
it- hath  upon  their  temper  and  conduct,  and  thus  n  fa  king  an 
amiable  representation  of  it  to  the  world.  And  though  it 
highly  becometh  those,  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  and  instruct 
others,  to  be  well  furnished  with  divine  knowledge,  so  as  to  be 
able  by  sound  reason  and  argument  to  convince,  or  at  least  to 
confute  the  gainsayers ;  yet  one  of  the  most  essential  services 
they  can  do  the  Christian  cause,  is,  by  their  doctrine  and  by 
their  example,  to  lead  the  Christian  people  into  the  practice  of 
all  holiness  and  goodness.  This  would  tend  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  stop  the  mouths  of  adversaries,  and  would  pro- 
bably, as  it  did  in  many  instances  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  gain  them  over  to  a  good  opinion  of  that  religion, 
which  is  fitted  to  produce  such  excellent  fruits. 
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These  are  reflections  which  naturally  arise  upon  this  sub- 
ject. But  I  shall  not  insist  farther  upon  them  at  present ;  es- 
pecially as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  some  of  them  in  an 
addicts  to  Deists  and  professed  Christians,  which  I  shall  here 
subjoin  as  a  proper  conclusion  of  the  work. 

I  am,  dear  and  worthy  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
Friend  and  Servant, 

JOHN  LELAND, 


THE 

CONCLUSION, 


IN  AN  ADDRESS  TO 


DEISTS  AND  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS, 


These  are  inexcusable  who  reject  Christianity  at  a  venture, 
without  due  Examination— Deistical  Authors  unsafe  Guides, 
and  shew  little  Sign  of  a  fair  and  impartial  Inquiry — Seve* 
ral  of  their  'Objections  such  as  cannot  be  reasonably  urged 
against  Christianity  at  all' — Those  Objections  only  are  of 
real  Weight  which  tend  to  invalidate  its  Proofs  and  Eviden- 
ces, or  which  are  drawn  from  the  Nature  of  the  Religion  it- 
self, to  shew  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God — The  Attempts  of 
the  Deists  on  each  of  these  Heads  shewn  to  be  insufficient—* 
An  Expostulation  with  them  concerning  the  great  Guilt  and 
Danger  of  their  Conduct,  and  the  ill  Consequences  of  it.  both 
to  themselves  and  to  the  Community — Those  professed  Chris- 
tians  highly  culpable,  who  live  in  an  habitual  Negligence  and, 
Inccnsideration  with  regard  to  Religion,  or  who  slight  pub- 
lic Worship  and  the  Christian  institutions,  or  who  indulge 
themselves  in  an  immoral  and  vicious  Practice — A  wicked 
Christian,  of  all  Characters,  the  most  inconsistent — Advice 
to  those  who  profess  to  believe  the  Gospel — They  should  be 
thankful  to  God  for  their  Privileges — They  should  labour 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures — And  above 
all,  they  should  he  careful  to  adorn  their  profession  by  a 
holy  and  virtuous  Life — A  Christian  acting  up  to  the  ob- 
ligation* of  Christianity,  forms  a  glorious  Character^ 
'which  derives  a  Splendour  to  the  most  exalted  Stati&n — 
This  illustriously  exemplified  in  a  great  Personage  of  the 
highest  Dignity — The  vast  Importance  of  a  careful  Edu- 
cation of  Children,  and  the  bad  Effects  of  neglecting  it — 
And  here  also  the  same  eminent  Example  is  recommended 
to  the  Imitation  of  all,  especially  of  the  great  and  noble. 

TTAVING  endeavoured  to  give  as  clear  a  general  view  as  I 
was  able  oi  the  principal  deistical  writers  oi  the  last  and 
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present  age,  and  having  made  large  and  particular  remarks  on 
the  two  most  noted  authors  who  having  appeared  of  late  among 
us  in  that  cause,  I  shall  now,  as  a  conclusion  of  this  work,  take 
the  liberty  to  address  myself,  both  to  those  that  take  upon  them 
the  character  of  deists  and  free-thinkers,  and  who  reject  the 
Christian  revelation  ;  and  to  those  who  are  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Christians,  and  who  profess  to  receive  the  religion  of 
Jesus  as  of  divine  authority. 

The  former  may  be  ranked  principally  into  two  sorts.    They 
are  either  such  as,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Christianity  has 
been   proved  to  be  an  imposition  on    mankind,  reject  it  as  a 
venture,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  rejecting  it, 
or  at  most  take   up  with   some   slight  objections,  and  content 
themselves  wiih  general  clamours  of  priestcraft  and  imposture, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  making  a  distinct  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  religion  itself,  or  examining  its 
proofs   and  evidences  ;  or,   they  are  such  ?s   pretend  to  reject 
Christianity,  because,  upon   a   due  examination   and  inquiry, 
they  have  found  it  to  be  destitute  of  sufficient  proof,  and  have 
discovered  in  it  the  marks  of  falsehood  and  imposture,  which 
convince  them  that  it  cannot  be  of  divine  original.     There  is 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  among  us 
who  pass  under  the  name  of  deists,  come  under  the  former  of 
these  characters.     But  the  conduct  of  such  persons  is  so  mani- 
festly absurd  as  to  admit  of  no  excuse.    For  what  pretence  have 
they  to  glory  in  the  title  of  Free-thinkers,  who  will  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  think  closely  and  seriously  at  all,  even  in  matters 
of  the  highest  consequence  ?  There  are  few  therefore  who  are 
willing  to  own  that  this  is   their  case.     Whether  they   have 
really  given  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  free  and  diligent  exa- 
mination and  inquiry   or  not,  they  would   be  thought  to  have 
done  so,  and  not  to  have  rejected  the  Christian  revelation  with- 
out having  good  reasons  for  their  unbelief.     It  is  therefore  to 
such  persons  that  I  would  now  address  myself. 

Of  this  sort  professedly  are  those  that  have  appeared  among 
lis  under  the  character  of  deistical  writers.  They  have  made 
a  shew  of  attacking  Christianity  in  a  way  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment. But,  upon  the  view  which  hath  been  taken  of  them  it 
may,  I  think,  be  safely  declared,  that  whatever  they,  have  of- 
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fered  that  had  the  face  of  a»6a  aent,  hath  been  solidly  confut- 
ed, the  evidences  of  Christianity  hive  baen  placed  in  a  fair  and 
consistent  light,  and  their  objectipns  against  it  have  been  shewn 
to  be  vain  and  insufficient.  Though  there  never  were  writers 
more  confident  and  assuming,  or  who  have  expressed  a  greater 
admiration  o*  themselves;  and  contempt  of  others,  it  hath  been 
shewn*  that,  taking  them  generally,,  they  have  had  little  to  sup- 
port such  glorious  pretences  :  That  no  writers  ever  acted  a 
part  more  unfair  and  disingenuous  :  That  though  they  have 
set  up  for  advocates  of  natural  religion  in  opposition  to  reveal- 
ed, yet  many  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  main 
articles,  even  of  natural  religion,  and  have  used  arguments  which 
bear  equally  against  all  religion,  and  tend  to  banish  it  out  of 
the  world  :  That  the 7  have  often  put  on  a  shew  of  great  regard 
for  genuine  original  Christianity,  whilst  at  t£e  same  time  they 
have  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  its  evidences,  and  sub- 
vert its  authority  :  That  instead  of  representing  the  Christian 
religion  fairly  as  it  is,  they  have  had  recourse  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse,  and  have  treated  the  holy  Scriptures  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  not  be  borne,  if  put  in  practice  against  any 
other  ancient  writings  of  the  least  reputation,  and  which  is  in- 
deed inconsistent  with  all  the  rules  of  candour  and  decency  : 
That  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  facts  by  which  Chris- 
tianity is  attested,  they  have  advanced  principles  which  would 
be  accounted  perfectly  ridiculous  if  applied  to  any  other  facts, 
and  which  really  tend  to  destroy  all  moral  evidence,-  and  the 
credit  of  all  past  facts  whatsoever  :  And  finally,  that  never 
were  there  writers  more  inconsistent  with  themselves  and  ivich 
one  another,  or  who  have  discovered  more  apparent  signs  of 
obstinate  prepossession  and  prejudice.  And  should  not  all  this 
naturally  create  a  suspicion  of  a  cause  which  stands  in  need  of 
such  management,  and  of  writers  who  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  arts  so  little  reconcileable  to  truth  and  can- 
dour ?  And  yet  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  many  of  those  who 
laugh  at  others  for  relying  upon  their  teachers,  are  ready  to  re- 
sign themselves  to  their  deistical  leaders,  and  to  take  their  pre- 
tences and  confident  assertions,  and  even  their  jests  and  sarcasms, 
for  arguments. 

I\Iany  of  the   objections  which  have  been  produced  with 
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great  pompfj"  and  which  have  created  some  of  the  strongest  pre- 
judices against  Christianity,  are  such  as  cannot  be  properly 
urged  against  it  with  any  appearance  of  reason  at  all.  Such 
are  the  objections  drawn  from  the  abuses  and  corruptions  which 
have  been  introduced^  contrary  to  its  original  design,  or  from 
the  ill  conduct  of  many  of  its  professors  and  ministers.  For 
whilst  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  a- 
postles,  and  delivered  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  may  be  demon- 
strated to  be  of  a  most  useful  and  admirable  nature  and  ten- 
dency, whilst  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  it  stand  entire,  and 
the  .truth  of  the  facts  whereby  it  was  attested  is  sufficiently 
established,  the  reason  for  embracing  it  still  holds  good  :  and 
to  reject  a  religion  in  itself  excellent,  for  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions, which  many  of  those  that  make  the  objections  acknow- 
ledge are  not  justly  chargeable  upon  true  original  Christia- 
nity, is  a  conduct  that  cannot  be  justified,  and  is  indeed  con- 
trary to  the  nictates  of  reason  and  good  sense.  The  same 
observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  some  other  objections 
which  have  been  frequently  urged  against  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  from  its  not  hav- 
ing been  universally  promulgated.  For  if  the  evidences  which 
are  brought  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  true  divine  revela- 
tion, and  that  this  'revelation  was  really  given,  are  good  and 
valid^  then  its  not  having  been  made  known  to  all  mankind 
will  never  prove,  that  such  a  revelation  was  not  given.  And 
such  a  way  of  arguing  in  any  other  case  would  be  counted  im- 
pertinent. It  is  arguing  from  a  thing  the  reasons  of  which  we  do 
not  know,  against  the  truth  and  certainty  of  a  thing  that  we  do 
know,  and  of  which  we  are  able  to  bring  sufficient  proofs. 

The  only  objections  therefore,  or  arguments,  which  can 
really  be  of  weight  against  Christianity,  are  those  which  either 
tend  to  invalidate  its  proofs  and  evidences,  and  to  shew  that 
the  divine  attestations  which  are  given  to  it  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  or  which  were  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  re- 
velation itself,  to  shew  that  it  is  absurd  and  unworthy  of  God. 
And  accordingly  both  these  have  been  attempted.  But  who- 
soever  will  impartially  consider  the  writings  of  the  deistical 
authors,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  advocates  for 
Christianity,  will  find  how  little  they  have  advanced  on  either 
of  these  heads  that  is  really  to  the  purpose.  .  The  attestations 
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given  to  Christianity  are  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  ant! 
carry  in  them  such  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition, 
that  few,  if  any,  have  ever  owned  the  truth  of  those  facts,  and 
yet  denied  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Its 
adversaries  therefore  have  chiefly  bent  their  force  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  facts.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  invali- 
date the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  to  prove  that 
those  facts  were  really  done  :  it  hath  been  shewn,  that  the  evi- 
dence produced  for  them  is  as  great  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected and  desired  for  any  past  facts  whatsoever :  that  never 
was  there  any  testimony,  all  tilings  considered,  more  worthy 
of  credit  than  that  of  the  original  witnesses  to  those  facts  :  and 
that  those  accounts  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  convey- 
ance so  sure  and  uninterrupted  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in 
any  other  case.  This  has  been  evinced  by  a  clear  deduction 
of  proofs,  to  which  little  has  been  opposed  but  conjectures  and 
suspicions  of  fraud,  and  general  clamours  against  moral  evi- 
dence, and  human  testimony,  without  taking  off  the  force  of 
the  proofs  that  have  been  brought  on  the  other  side. 

As  to  the  arguments  urged  against  the  Christian  revelation 
from  the  nature  of  the  revelation  itself,  these  must  relate  either 
to  its  doctrines  or  laws.  With  respect  to  the  laws  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  its  moral  precepts 
are  pure  and  excellent,  and  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  in  its  just  extent,  and 
*he  peace  and  good  order  of  the  world.  And  they  are  enfor- 
ced with  the  most  powerful  and  important  motives  that  can 
^possibly  be  conceited,  and  the  best  fitted  to  work  upon  the  hu- 
man nature. 

When  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  could  not  be  just-/ 
Jy  found  fault  with,  a  great  clamour  has  been  raised  against 
its  positive  precepts  and  institutions.  And  yet  it  is  cap- 
able of  being  proved — it  hath  been  often  clearly  proved,  that 
these  positive  institutions,  taken  in  their  primitive  purity, 
and  according  to  their  original  design,  are  admirably  fitted  to 
promote  the  great  ends  of  all  religion,  and  to  strengthen  our 
obligations  to  a  holy  and  a  virtuous  life.  And  this  some  of 
the  most  noted  deistical  writers  have  not  been  able  to  deny.—. 
And  it  has  been  lately  fully  acknowledged  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke. 
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The  only  objection,  therefore,  which  properly  remains  is 
against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     And  before  this  objec* 
tion  can  be  properly  brought   to  bear,  two  things  are   to  be 
proved.     The  one  is,  that   the   doctrines  objected  against  aie> 
.doctrines  of  the  true  original  Christian  religion  as  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and   delivered  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
The  other  is,  that  these  doctrines,  as  there  taught,  are  really 
absurd  and  contrary  to  reason.    For  a  doctrine  may  be  attend- 
ed with  great  difficulties,  very   hard   to  be  accounted  for,  and 
yet  may  be  really  true,  and  not  contradictory  to  reason  :  which 
is  evidently  the  case  with  respect  to  several  important  princi- 
ples of  what  is  called  natural  religion.     The  difficulty  attend- 
ing any  doctrine  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  it,  is  not  a  pro- 
per argument  against  its  truth,  if  we  have  otherwise  sufficient 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  that  doctrine  is  true:  and  its  being 
plainly  asserted  in  a  revelation,  proved  to  be  divine,  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence.     For  to   acknowledge   a  divine   revelation  to 
have  been  given,  and  yet  receive  nothing  upon  the  credit  of  ir^ 
nothing  but  what  we  can  prove  to  be  true,  or  at  least  highly 
probable,  independently  of  that   revelation,   is  a  most  absurd 
and  inconsistent  conduct.  It  is  to  make  a  divine  testimony  pass 
for  nothing,  and  to  pay  no  greater  regard   to   a  thing  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  divinely  revealed,  than  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
vealed at  all.   In  this  case,  what  is  said  by  a  person  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Christianity  appears 
to  be  very  reasonable  ;  which  I  shall  here  beg  leave  to  repeat^ 
though  I  had  occasion  to   take   notice  of  it   before,  WzP  that 
'*  when  persons  have  received  the  Christian  revelation  for  ge- 
"  nuine,  after  sufficient  examination  of  its  external  and  inter-. 
"  nal  proofs,  and  have  found  nothing  that  makes  it  inconsist- 
"  ent  with  itself,  nor  that  is   repugnant  to  any  of  those  divine 
"  truths,  which  reason  and   the  works  of  God  demonstrate  to 
'*  them,  such  persons  will  never  set  up  reason  in  contradiction 
*'  to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught,  but  incomprehen- 
"  sible  as  to  their  manner  oi.  being  ;   if  they  did,  their  reason 
"  would  be  false  and  deceitful,  they  would  cease  to  be  reason- 
"  able  men  *.rt     And  elsewhere,  after   having  observed  tha£ 

*  Bolingbrcke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  384, 
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we  cannot  be  obliged  to  believe  against  reason,  he  saith,  that 
when  a  revelation  hath  passed  through  the  necessary  trials,  "  it 
"  is  to  be  received  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  with  the 
"  most  entire  submission,  and  with  the  most  unfeigned  thanks- 
"  giving.  Reason  has  exercised  her  whole  prerogative  then, 
"  and  delivers  us  over  to  faith.  To  believe  before  all  these 
"  trials,  or  to  doubt  after  them,  is  alike  unreasonable  *." 

And  now,  upon  such  a  view  of  things,  you  will  allow  me, 
gentlemen,  seriously  to  expostulate  with  you,  and  to  beseech 
you  to  reflect  whether,  in  rejecting  and  endeavouring  to  ex- 
pose Christianity,  you  act  a  wise  and  reasonable  part,  and 
what  is  like  to  be  the  effect  of  your  conduct,  both  with  regard 
to  yourselves,  and  to  the  public  ? 

And  first,  with  regard  to  yourselves.  Consider  that  the 
case  now  before  you  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  indifference,  or 
of  small  importance.  Your  own  most  essential  interests  are 
nearly  concerned.  If  the  gospel  be  true  and  divine,  to  re- 
ject it  will  involve  you  in  the  greatest  guilt,  and  will  expose 
you  to  the  greater  danger.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  your 
case  upon  such  a  supposition  is,  that  it  is  infinitely  hazardous. 
If,  in  fact,  it  should  be  found,  that  you  have  rejected  a  true  di- 
vine revelation,  which  God  himself  hath  confirmed  with  the 
most  illustrious  attestations  ;  that  you  have  refused  the  testi- 
mony which  he  had  given  of  his  Son,  and  have  poured  con- 
tempt on  the  Savirour  whom  he  hath,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
love  provided  for  us ;  that  you  have  slighted  the  authority  of  his 
laws,  and  the  offers  of  his  grace,  and  have  despised  all  his 
glorious  promises;  and  set  at  nought  his  awful  threaten- 
ings  ;  this  cannot  f possibly  be  a  slight  guilt,  and  therefore 
you  have  reason  in  that  case  to  apprehend  the  severe  effects 
of  the  divine  displeasure.  Whatever  favourable  allowances 
may  be  made  to  those  who  never  heard  of  the  gospel,  or  had 
no  opportunity  of  being  instructed  in  it  in  its  original  purity, 
it  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel-declarations,  that 
those  to  whom  it  is  clearly  published,  and  who  have  its  evi- 
dences plainly  laid  before  them,  and  yet  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  heavenly  light,  and  despise  its  offered  salvation,  are  in  a 
very  dangerous  state.  And  though  it  may  be  said,  that  this 

*  Bolingbroke's  Work»,  vol.  v.  p,  279. 
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is  immediately  to  be  understood  of  those  who  lived  in  the  age 
when  the  gospel  was  first  published,  yet  it  holds  in  proportion 
with  regard  to  those  in  after-ages,  to  whom  that  revelation  and 
its  evidences  are  made  known,  and  who  yet  wilfully  reject  it. 
For  since  God  designed  that  revelation,  not  merely  for  the  age 
when  it  was  first  delivered,  but  for  succeeding  ages  ;  and  since 
accordingly  it  was  so  ordered,  that  both  the   revelation  itself, 
its  doctrines  and  laws,  and  an  account  of  the   divine   attesta- 
tions that  were   given   to  it,  have   been  transmitted   to  us  in 
such  a  manner,  as  layeth  a  just  foundation   for  our  being  as- 
sured, that  this  is  the  true  original   revelation,  and  that  these 
facts  were  realry  done ;  then  the   obligation   which  lies  upon 
those  to  whom  that  revelation  is   made  known  to  receive  and 
submit  to  it,  and  consequently  the   guilt   of  rejecting  it,  still 
subsists*     Examine  the  revelation  itself.    Could  you  possibly 
expect  a  revelation  given  for  nobler  purposes,  than  to  instruct 
us  to  form  the  most  worthy  notions  of  God,  of  his  perfections, 
and  of  his  providence,  to  set  before  us  the  whole  of  our  duty 
in  its  just  extent,  to  instruct  us  in  the  terms  of  our  acceptance 
with  God,  to  assure  us  of  his   readiness  to  pardon  our  iniqui- 
ties, and  to  receive  us  to  his  grace  and  favour  upon  our  un- 
feigned repentance,  and  to   crown  our  sincere,  though  imper- 
fect obedience  with  the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  life  ?   Could 
any  revelation  be  expected,  whose  precepts  are  more  pure  and 
excellent,  or  enforced  by  more  weighty  motives,  or  the  uni- 
form tendency  of  which  is   more   manifestly   fitted  to  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world?  Or,  could 
any  revelation,  supposing  a  revelation  really  given,  be  attend- 
ed with  more  illustrious  attestations  ?   Will  it  be  an  excuse  fit 
to  be  offered  to  the  great  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  world,  that 
you  did  not  yourselves  see   the   miracles   that  were  wrought, 
nor  were  witnesses  to  the  attestations    that  were  given  ?   This 
is  in  effect  to  demand,  that  all  these  facts  should  be  done  over 
again  for  your  conviction,  or  you  will  not  believe  them.    But 
how  unreasonable  is  this,  when  the  accounts  of  these  facts  are 
transmitted  with  a  degree  of  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
unprejudiced  mind,  an  evidence  which  must  be  admitted,   ex- 
cept no  past  facts  at  all  are  to  be  believed,  and  which  you 
yourselves  would  account  sufficient  in  any  other  easel  Or,  will 
it  be.  accepted  a$  a  just  excuse,  thaj:  it  contains  some  doctrines 
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which  are  attended  with  great  difficulties  that  we  are  not  able 
to  account  for,  and  which  relate  to  things  that  transcend  our 
comprehension,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  several  things,  both  in  religion  and  philosophy  which 
the  most  wise  and  considering  men  think  it  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, though  they  are  liable  to  objections  which  they  cannot 
give  a  clear  solution  of  *  ?  Or,  is  the  true  reason  of  your  re- 
jecting the  gospel  your  aversion  to  its  holy  laws,  and  that  pu- 
rity of  heart  and  life  that  is  there  required  ?  But  is  this  a  rea- 
son fit  to  be  pleaded  before  God,  or  proper  to  satisfy  your 
own  consciences  ?  This  is  the  condemnation)  saith  our  Saviour, 
that  light  is  come  into  tie  world,  but  men  have  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evzL  If  this  should 
be  found  to  be  really  your  case,  and  the  true  cause  of  your 
opposition  to  the  gospel,  your  guilt  is  of  a  very  aggravated 
nature  !  It  is  to  hate  and  oppose  the  light  that  should  convince 
and  reform  you,  and  to  make  the  very  excellence  of  the  gos- 
pel a  reason  for  rejecting  it.  The  best  and  wisest  men  in  all 
ages  have  owned  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions within  proper  bounds,  and  in  a  just  subjection  to  the 
dominion  of  reason.  And  this  is  the  great  design  of  the  Chris- 
tian law.  And  yet  its  precepts  are  notcarried  to  an  unreason- 
able rigour  and  austerity  :  it  is  not  designed  to  extinguish  the 
passions,  but  to  moderate  them,  and  allows  them  to  be  grati- 
fied within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and  innocence.  Its  pre- 
cepts, if  reduced  to  practice,  would  both  tend  to  the  true  dig- 
nity and  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  lay  a  just  foundation  for 
an  inward  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  and  for  a  true 
moral  liberty,  the  noblest  liberty  in  the  world  ;  as  na  slavery  is 
to  be  compared  to  a  moral  servitude,  which  consisteth  in  a  vas- 
salage to  the  vicious  appetites  and  passions.  A  life  led  in 
conformity  to  the  gospel  precepts,  is,  whatever  you  may  think 
of  it,  the  most  delightful  life  in  the  world.  It  tencleth  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  the  social  affections,  to  inspire  an  univer- 
sal benevolence,  to  render  men  good  and  useful  in  every  rel£- 

*  One  of  the  mod  fubtile  writers  that  have  of  late  appeared  againit  Chrilli- 
anity,  fays  that  no  prieftly  dogmas  ever  fliocked  common  fenfe  fo  much  "  as 
"  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  with  its  confequences,"  which  yet  has  not 
hindered  the  ableft  mathematicians  from  believing  it  to  be  demonftrably  true. 
And  he  gives  fome  other  inftances  oi  the  like  kind,  See  Hume's  Phijofopljicul 
p.  3.  46,  347, 
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don,  and  to  restrain  and  govern  those  furious  and  malignant 
passions  of  envy,  hatred,  and  revenge,  which  carry  torment 
and  bitterness  in  their  nature.  It  directs  us  to  a  rational 
piety  and  devotion  towards  God,  and  tends  to  produce  a  nobi 
and  ingenuous  confidence  in  him,  and  an  entire  resignation  to 
his  will,  and  to  refresh  and  cheer  the  soul  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  divine  approbation.  To  this  add  the  satisfactions  and 
joys  arising  from  all  the  wonders  of  the  divine  grace  and  good- 
ness, as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  from  the  charms  of  redeem- 
ing love,  and  the  great  things  Christ  hath  done  and  suffered  for 
our  salvation,  from  the  glorious  promises  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  the  gracious  aids  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  from 
the  ravishing  and  transporting  prospects  that  are  before  us.  A 
blessed  resurrection  and  immortal  life  !  You  will  be  ready 
perhaps  to  charge  this  as  enthusiasm  :  But  I  see  no  reason 
for  it,  except  the  noblest  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  exercise  of  our  best  affections  upon  the  best  and  most  ex- 
cellent objects,  must  pass  under  that  name.  Consider,  I  be- 
seech you,  what  valuable  privileges,  what  divine  satisfaction, 
what  ravishing  prospects,  you  deprive  yourselves  of  by  your  in- 
fidelity!  and  what  have  you  in  exchange,  but  perplexing  doubts 
and  uncertainties,  gloomy  prospects,  and  what  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  get  entirely  rid  of,  anxious  suspicions  and  fears,  enough 
where  they  prevail,  to  mar  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  iife  ! 
But  let  me  now,  in  the  next  place,  desire  you  to  reflect  upon 
what  may  be  the  consequences  of  your  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  public.  There  are  great  and  general  complaints,  and 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  there  was  not  a  just  foundation  for 
them,  of  a  dissoluteness  of  manners  which  seems  to  be  growing 
among  us.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity are  very  nearly  conc°rned.  When  once  the  corruption 
spreads  through  ajl  orders  and  degrees  of  persons,  those  in 
higher  and  in  lower  stations,  it  must  needs  be  attended  with  a 
perversion  of  all  public  order,  and  sap  the  very  foundation  of 
the  public  glory  and  happiness.  In  proportion  as  vice  and 
dissoluteness  prevail,  it  produces  a  neglect  of  honest  industry, 
trade  consequently  decays,  fraud  and  violence  increase,  the  re- 
verence of  oaths  is  lost,  and  all  ties  and  bands  that  keep  so- 
ciety together  are  in  danger  of  being  dissolved.  Machiavel 
himself  has  decided,  that  a  free  government  cannot  be  lono 
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maintained,  when  once  a  people  are  become  generally  corrupt. 
All  true  friends,  therefore,  to  the  public  order  and  liberty, 
jnust  wish,  that  virtue  may  flourish,  and  that  men's  vicious 
appetites  and  passions  may  be  kept  under  proper  restraints. 
And  nothing  is  so  fit  to  answer  this  end  as  religion.  If  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  were  removed  from  the  minds  of  men,  and 
there  were  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  civil  laws  would 
be  found  feeble  restraints.  This  the  ablest  politicians  have 
been  sensible  of,  and  never  was  there  any  civilized  govern- 
ment that  did  not  take  in  religion  for  its  support  *.  And  it 
may  be  easily  proved,  that  never  was  there  any  religion  so  well 
fitted  for  answering  all  these  purposes  as  the  Christian.  The 
two  latest  writers  who  have  appeared  against  Christianity 
Lave  made  full  acknowledgments  of  the  great  usefulness  of 
religion,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  rejateth  to  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  to  public  communities  ;  though 
both  of  them  have  most  inconsistently  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert that  doctrine  of  future  retributions,  the  belief  of  which 
they  own  to  be  necessary  for  preserving  public  peace  and 
order.  Mr  Hume,  speaking  of  the  received  notion,  that 
•"  the  Deity  will  inflict  punishments  on  vice,  and  infinite  re- 
*'  wards  on  virtue,"  says,  that  "  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse 
At  them  of  such  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  he  knows,  be 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  obferves,  that  "  the  good  effects  of  maintaining,  and 
tl  bad  effects  of  neglecting  religion,  were  extremely  vifible  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
"  the  Roman  government — That  though  the  Roman  religion  eftablifhed  by  Nu- 
"  ma  was  very  abfurd,  yet  by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  fuperior  power,  and  the  be- 
"  lief  of  a  providence  that  ordered  the  courfe  of  events,  it  produced  all  the  mar- 
"  vellous  effects  which  Machiavel,  after  Polybius,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  afcribes 
«'  £b  it."  He  adds,  that  "  the  neglect  of  religion  was  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
««  evils  that  Rome  afterwards  fvffered.  Religion  decayed,  and  the  fhte  decayed 
*c  with  her  *."  And  if  even  a  falfe  religion,  by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  fuperior 
power,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence,  had  fo  advantageous  an  influence  on  the 
•profperity  of  the  ftate,  and  the  neglect  of  religion  brought  fuch  evils  upon  it,  can 
they  poflibly  be  regarded  as  true  friends  to  the  public,  who  take  fo  much  pains  to 
Subvert  the  religion  profeffed  among  us,  a  religion  eflablifhed  upon  the  inoft  ra- 
tional and  folid  foundations,  and  to  fet  men  loose  from  the  awe  of  a  fuperior 
power,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  ordering  the  courfe  of  events,  and  the  mani» 
iefl:  tendency  of  whofe  attempts  and  endeavours  is  to  leave  us  without  any  re<j 
r.  at  all  ? 

1    *  lord  BcUngfalc't  Wortf,  vol.  iv./.  -ITS. 
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*'  good   reasoners,    but    he  cannot  allow  them    to  be  good 
"  citizens  and   politicians ;  since  they  free  men  from  one  re- 
*'  straint  upon  their  passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of 
"  the  laws  of  equity  and  society,  in  one  respect,  more  easy  and 
"  secure*."     Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  those  who  "  con- 
*'  trived  religion  for  the  sake  of  government,"  observes,   that 
"  they  saw  that  the  public  external  religion  would  not  answer 
"  their  end,  nor  enforce  effectually  the  obligations  of  virtue  and 
"  morality,  without  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
"  nishments  f."       And  he  says,  "  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
"  and   punishments    in  a    future   state  has  so  great    a  ten- 
"  dency  to    enforce  the   civil   laws,  and  to  restrain  the   vices 
"  of  men,  that  reason,  which,  as  he  pretends,  cannot  decide  for 
"  it  on  principles  of  natural   theology,   will  not  decide  against 
*'  it  on  .principles  of  good   policy  £."     And  it  is  certain,  that 
no  religion  placeth  those  future  retributions  in  so  strong  and 
affecting  a  light  as    Christianity   does.     The  last  mentioned 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  if  the  conflict  between  vir- 
"  tue  and  vice  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind  was  not 
*'  maintained  by  religious  and  civil  institutions,  the  human  life 
"  would  be  intolerable  §."     And  now,  I  think,   I  may  justly 
expostulate  with  those  gentlemen,  who  do  what  they  can  to 
propagate  infidelity  among  us.      What  real  good    to  mankind, 
what  benefit  to  the  society  or  community,  can  you  propose  by 
endeavouring  to  expose  Christianity,  its  ministry,  and  ordinan- 
ces to  contempt,  and  to  subvert  its  divine  authority,  and  there- 
by destroy  its  influence  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  ? 
Can  you  propose  to  assert  and  promote  the  cause  of  virtue,  by 
taking  away  its  strongest  supports,   and  those  motives  which 
have  the  greatest   tendency   to  engage   men   to  the  practice  of 
it  ?   Or,  can  you  propose  to   put  a  check  to  abounding  licenti- 
ousness, by  removing  the  most  powerful  restraints  to  vice  and 
wickedness  ?    If  it   be   so  hard  to  restrain    the  corruption  of 
mankind,  and  to  keep  their  disorderly   appetites  within  pro- 
per bounds,  even  taking  in  all  the  aids  of  religion,  and    the  a- 
mazing  power  of  those  motives  which  Christianity  furnisheth, 
what  could  be  expected,  if  all  these  were  discarded,  and  men 
were  left  to  gratify  their  passions  without  the  dread  of  a  su~ 

*   Hume's  Philofophical  Eflays,  p.  231. 

}  Bolingbroke's  Wotks,  vol.  iv.  p.  GO.      f  Ib,  vol.  v.  p.  322.      §  Ib,  p.  227. 
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preme  governor  or  judge  ?  Surely  then,  however  unfavourable 
to  Christianity  3  our  private  sentiments  might  be,  you  ought, 
for  the  sake  of  the  public,  to  conceal  them,  if  you  would  ap- 
prove yourselves  true  lovers  of  your  country,  and  zealous  for 
the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  it,  and  not  take  pains  to  propagate 
principles,  which,  in  their  consequences,  must  have  the  worst 
influence;  on  the  peace^  the  welfare,  and  good  order  of  the  com- 
xn unity.  If  u- hat  Lord  Bolingfcroke  saith  is  true,  that  "  no: 
«'  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  whose  natural  tendency 
"  was  so  much  directed  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
"  mankind  as  the  Christian  religion,  considered  as  taught  by 
**  Christ  and  his  apostles*  j"  with  what  face  or  consistency 
can  these  pretend  to  public  spirit,  or  to  a  concern  for  the  pu- 
blic happiness,  who  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  subvert  it,  and 
represent  its  important  motives  as  vain  bugbears  ?  Especially, 
how  can  such  persons  pretend  to  be  real  friends  to  the  present 
constitution  and  government,  which  is  founded  on  an  attempt 
to  maintain  Christianity  in  its  purity,  as  delivered  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  a  zeal  for  which  will  always  prove  its  greatest  se- 
curity ? 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  forgive  the  freedom  of  this  ex- 
postulatory  address,  which  is  not  designed  to  reproach  you,  or 
to  return  railing  for  railing,  which  our  holy  religion  forbids,  but 
p'roceeds  from  an  earnest  concern  for  your  happiness,  and  for 
promoting  your  best  interests  here  and  hereafter  ;  as  well  as 
from  a  desire,  as  far  as  my  ability  reaches,  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic, the  welfare  of  which  is  very  nearly  concerned  in  ^he  con- 
sequences of  your  conduct. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  address  myself  to  these  who  pro- 
fess to  value  themselves  upon  the  name  of  Christians  ;  a  name 
truly  glorious,  expressive  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  and 
engagements,  the  most  valuable  privileges,  and  the  most  su- 
blime hopes.  But  the  bare  name  of  Christians  will  be  of  little 
advantage,  without  the  true  spirit  and  practice  of  Christianity. 
And  it  is  impossible  for  any  friend  to  religion  and  to  mankind 
^o  observe,  without  a  very  sensible  concern,  what  numbers 
there  are  of  those  who  would  take  it  ill  not  to  be  called  and 
accounted  Christians,  that  yet  take  little  care  to  act  suitably 
to  that  sacred  and  honourable  character. 

*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol,  iv.  J>.  29l« 
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Many  professed  Christian  there  are,  who  scarce  ever  be- 
stow a  serious  thought  upon  those  things  which  it  is  the  great 
design  of  the  gospel  to  inculcate  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men.  Let  me  desire  such  persons  to  reflect  a  little  what  an  in. 
consistent  conduct  they  are  guilty  of.  To  profess  to  believe 
that  God  hath  sent  his  Son  from  heaven  with  messages  of 
grace  to  sinful  men,  and  to  bring  discoveries  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, in  which  our  everlasting  salvation  is  very  nearly  con- 
cerned, and  yet  not  to  allow  these  things  a  place  in  their 
thoughts,  and  to  prefer  the  veriest  trifles  before  them  !  Will 
you  dare  to  say  in  wqrds,  that  ,you  do  not  think  it  worth  your 
wnile  to  attend  to  what  God  thought  fit  to  send  his  own  Son 
to  reveal  ?  Why  then  do  you  act  as  if  you  thought  so  ?  No 
pretence  of  worldly  business,  though  it  is  our  duty  to  be  dili- 
gent in  it,  can  excuse  an  utter  habitual  inconsideration  and  ne-, 
gleet  of  these  things,  which,  by  protessing  to  believe  Christi- 
anity, we  profess  to  believe  to  be  of  the  greater  importance.— 
Much  less  will  a  hurry  of  diversions  be  allowed  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient excuse.  And  yet  how  many  are  there  whose  time  is 
taken  up  in  low  trifling  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  who 
make  that  which  at  best  should  only  be  the  entertainment  of 
a  vacant  hour,  the  very  business  of  their  lives  !  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  this  is  too  often  the  case  with  persons  distinguish- 
ed by  their  birth,  their  fortunes,,  and  figure,  in  the  world.  As 
if  all  the  advantage  they  proposed  by  those  shining  distinctions, 
was  only  the  privilege  of  leading  idle  unmeaning  lives,  useless 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  community.  Can  reasonable  crea- 
tures think,  that  by  such  constant  trifling  away  their  precious 
time,  they  answer  the  end  of  their  beings,  the  end  for  which 
they  had  the  noble  powers  of  reason  given  them  ?  As  if  they 
were  sent  into  the  world  only  to  divert  themselves.  Much 
less  can  Christians  believe,  that  they  were  formed  for  no  high- 
er and  more  valuable  purposes.  How  often  are  the  duties  of  the 
church  and  closet,  those  of  the  social  relations,  the  care  of  chil- 
dren and  of  families,  the  kind  offices  and  exercises  of  a  noble 
and  generous  benevolence  towards  the  poor,  the  indigent,  the 
afflicted,  and  disconsolate,  neglected  and  postponed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  most  trifling  amusements  ;  an  immoderate  fond- 
ness and  attachment  to  which,  tends,  even  when  it  is  least  hurt- 
£u],  to  produce  a  disinclination  to  serious  thought,  and  to 
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impair  the  relish  for  that  which  is  truly  good,  excellent,  and 
improving  ! 

But  this  is  still  worse,  when  what  are  called  diversions,  tend 
to  lay  snares  for  virtue  and  innocence,  and  open  the  way  to 
scenes  of  dissoluteness  and  debauchery.  Or,  when  what  is 
called  play  and  amusement  is  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to 
hurt  and  squander  away  fortunes,  which  might  be  employed 
to  the  most  valuable  and  useful  purposes,  and  thereby  disables 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  from  the  duties  they  owe  to 
their  families  and  to  the  community,  from  the  exercise  of 

generous  charity  and  benevolence,  and  even  of  justice  too . 

To  which  may  be  added,  the  tendency  it  often  hath  to  ex- 
cite and  exercise  unworthy  and  disorderly  passions,  and  to  pro. 
duce  the  habits  of  fraud,  falsehood,  and  a  base  illiberal  thirst 
after  gain. 

If  our  own  observation  and  experience  did  not  convince  us 
of  it,  one  would  scarce  think  there  could  be  persons  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  gospel,  and  to  acknowledge  its  divine  autho- 
rity, and  yet  live  in  an  habitual  neglect  of  its  public  worship 
and  sacred  institutions.  But  that  such  a  neglect  is  becoming 
general  among  us,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  can- 
not escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer.  There 
scarce  ever  was  an  institution  more  wisely  and  beneficially  cal- 
culated for  preserving  and  promoting  the  interests  of  religion 
and  virtue  in  the  world,  than  that  of  setting  apart  one  day  in  a 
week  from  worldly  businesses  and  cares,  for  the  solemnities  of 
public  worship,  and  for  instructing  the  people  in  the  knowledge 
of  religion,  and  exhorting  them  to  the  practice  of  it ;  and  yet 
many  there  are  that  would  take  it  ill  not  to  be  accounted 
Christians,  who  seem  to  affect  an  open  neglect,  or  even  con- 
tempt  of  it.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  what  reasonable 
pretence  or  excuse  can  be  alledged  for  such  a  conduct.  Will 
they,  in  good  earnest,  aver,  that  they  look  upon  it  to  be  a  re- 
flection upon  their  sense, or  unworthy  of  theirquality,topay  their 
public  homage  to  their  Maker  and  Redeemer  ;  and  to  make 
open  professions  of  their  regard  to  that  religion,  which  yet 
they  would  be  thought  to  believe  ?  Or,  have  they  such  an  a- 
version  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  that  the  spending  an  hour 
or  two  in  solemn  acts  of  adoration,  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
and  in  receiving  instructions  and  admonitions  from  his  holy 
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word,  is  a  weariness  which  they  cannot  bear?  But  what  is 
this,  but  to  avow  the  great  degeneracy  of  their  own  minds,  and 
their  want  of  a  proper  temper  and  disposition  for  the  noblest 
exercises,  which  best  deserve  the  attention  of  reasonable  beings? 
Or,  do  they  pretend  a  high  regard  for  moral  virtue,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  neglecting  positive  institutions  ?  But  will  any  man,  of 
the  least  reflection,  who  knoweth  the  true  state  of  things  a- 
mong  us,  take  upon  him  to  declare,  that  the  growing  neglect 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion  hath  contributed  to  the  promot- 
ing the  practice  of  virtue  ?  Or,  that  men's  morals  are  generally 
mended,  since  they  became  more  indifferent  to  those  sacred 
solemnities  ?  Nothing  is  more  evident  to  any  one,  who  im- 
partially considereth  the  nature  of  those  divine  institutions 
and  ordinances,  which  are  appointed  in  the  gospel,  than  that 
a  due  observance  of  them  according  to  their  original  insti- 
tution, besides  its  being  a  public  avowal  of  our  religious 
homage,  and  of  our  faith  in  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesu? 
Christ,  hath  a  manifest  tendency  to  promote  our  moral 
improvement,  and  to  exercise  and  strengthen  those  good  af- 
fections and  dispositions  which  naturally  lead  to  a  holy  and 
yirtuous  practice. 

And  as  there  are  too  many  professed  Christians,  who  open- 
ly neglect  the  institutions  of  religion,  there  are  others  who 
^eem  to  flatter  themselves  that  a  mere  outward  attendance 
on  divine  ordinances,  and  the  keeping  up  a  form  of  religion,, 
will  be  alone  sufficient,  though  they  at  the  same  time  indulge 
themselves  in  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  virtue  and 
morality.  But  all  expedients  for  reconciling  the  practice  of 
vice,  of  dissoluteness,  or  dishonesty,  with  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  gospel,  are  visibly  absurd  and  vain.  The  most  incon- 
sistent of  all  characters  is  a  wicked  and  vicious  Christian, 
which  to  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  seems  to  tie  a  kind  of  contradiction  in. 
terms.  For  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  a  bad  an$  dis- 
solute life  is  the  most  manifest  contradiction  to  the  whole  de- 
sign of  the  gospel-revelation.  What  a  strange  inconsistency 
is  it  for  persons  to  profess  themselves  the  disciples  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  and  yet  to  counteract  the  very  end  he  came  into  the 
>vorld  for  !  To  profess  to  hope  for  salvation  from  him  aspro- 
fnised  in  the  gospel,  and  yet  to  negleet  the  necessary  terms, 
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without  which,  we  are  there  assured,  salvation  is  not  to  be 
obtained  !  To  believe  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  and  yet  allow  themselves  in  those  works  which  he 
came  to  destroy  !  What  an  unamiable  representation  do  such 
persons  make  of  Christianity,  if  a  judgment  were  to  be  form- 
ed of  it  from  their  conduct  and  practice  !  You  would  perhaps 
conceive  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  blaspheming  Christ,  and 
openly  renouncing  all  hope  of  salvation  from  him,  and  yet  the 
plain  tendency  of  your  practice  is  to  harden  the  hearts  of  in- 
fidels, and  to  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity  to 
blaspheme.  And  should  not  you  tremble  to  think  of  being 
charged  as  accessory  to  the  indignities  and  reproaches  cast  on 
that  venerable  name  into  which  you  were  baptized,  and  on 
that  excellent  system  of  religion,  whose  divine  original  you 
profess  to  believe  ?  Surely  then  it  highly  concerneth  you,  for 
your  own  sakes,  and  that  of  the  gospel,  to  set  yourselves  hearti- 
ly to  reform  a  conduct  so  irreconcileable  to  all  the  rules  of  rea- 
son, and  to  your  own  most  evident  interests.  Implore  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  assistances  of  his 
grace,  which  shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  truly  penitent,  and 
shew  yourselves  Christians,  by  endeavouring  to  get  your  souls 
effectually  brought  under  the  influence  of  our  holy  religion, 
the  natural  tendency  of  which,  wherever  it  is  sincerely  believ- 
ed and  embraced,  is  to  inspire  an  ingenuous  hope,  confidence, 
and  joy. 

I  shall  conclude  therefore  with  laying  a  few  advices  before 
those  who  take  upon  them  the  name  of  Christians,  and  who 
profess  to  receive  the  gospel  as  of  divine  authority. 

And,  I.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  God  for  our  glorious  privi- 
leges. It  is  our  unspeakable  advantage,  that  we  are  not  left 
merely  to  the  uncertain  lights,  or  unfeeble  conjectures  of 
our  own  unassisted  reason  in  matters  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. We  have  God  himself  instructing  us  by  his  word  con- 
cerning his  own  glorious  perfections,  and  his  governing  pro- 
vidence, as  extending  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
displaying  all  the  riches  of  his  grace  and  goodness  towards 
perishing  sinners,  setting  our  duty  before  us  in  its  just  ex- 
tent, and  animating  us  to  the  practice  of  it  by  the  most 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  and  assuring  us  of 
the  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  assist  our  weak  endea- 
vours. We  are  raised  to  the  most  glorious  hopes  and  views*. 
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A  happiness  is  provided  for  us  as  the  reward  of  our  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  transcending  all  that  we  are  now 
able  to  express,  or  even  to  conceive.  These  things  certainly 
call  for  a  devout  admiration  and  adoring  thankfulness,  and  for 
all  the  returns  of  love  and  gratitude  that  are  in  our  power. 
Our  civil  liberties  are  justly  to  be  valued,  but  our  privileges 
as  Christians  are  of  a  yet  higher  and  nobler  nature. 

2dly,  Another  thing  which  naturally  follows  upon  this  is, 
that  we  should  consider  and  improve  the  revelation  we  profess 
to  believe,  and  that  ws  should  endeavour  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  it,  especially  as  it  is  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
There  those  discoveries  are  to  be  found  which  God  was  pleas- 
ed to  make  of  his  will  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets  ;  but  especially  there  is  that 
last  and  most  perfect  revelation  he  gave  by  his  well-beloved 
Son.  We  are  ready  to  think  they  had  a  mighty  advantage 
who  saw  our  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  who  heard  his  excellent  dis- 
courses, and  were  witnesses  to  his  holy  life,  and  to  the  mira- 
cles he  performed.  And  in  the  sacred  writings  we  have  all 
these  things  faithfully  recorded.  Those  very  discourses  which 
he  delivered  are  there  transmitted  to  us,  with  an  account  of  the 
wonderfpl  works  he  did,  his  most  holy  and  useful  life,  and  most 
perfect  example.  What  a  strange  inconsistent  conduct  would 
it  be,  to  profess  to  believe  that  there  is  a  revelation  given  from 
heaven  relating  to  matters  of  the  highest  moment,  and  that  this 
revelation  is  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  yet  to  suffer 
the  Bible  to  lie  neglected  by  us,  as  if  this,  which  is  the  most 
worthy  of  all  our  attention,  were  the  only  book  that  deserved 
no  attention  at  all  !  Let  us  therefore  search  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  And  if  we 
meet  with  difficulties  there,  as  may  justly  be  expected  in  such 
ancient  writings,  and  which  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  things, 
some  of  them  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  let  not  this  dis- 
courage us.  For  besides  that  by  a  careful  coasidering  and 
comparing  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  making  a  proper  use 
of  the  helps  that  are  afforded  us,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  many  of  those  difficulties  cleared  up  to  us,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  those  things  that  are  most  necessary  to  be 
known,  and  whidb.  are  o£  the  greatest  importance,  are  there 
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most  plainly  revealed,  and  frequently  inculcate^^rturtd  thes'c 
things  we  should  especially  labour  to  get  impij^pPupon  our 
hearts  and  consciences. 

But  that  which  should  be  our  principal  concern,  is  to  take 
care  that  our  whole  conversation  be  such  as  becometh  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  worthy  of  our  glorious  privileges  and  sublime 
hopes.  He  must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  Christianity  who  is 
not  sensible  that  it  lays  us  under  the  most  sacred  obligations, 
and  gives  us  the  greatest  helps  and  encouragements  to  a  holy  and 
virtuous  practice.  Let  us  therefore,  as  we  would  secure  our 
own  salvation  and  happiness,  and  would  promote  the  honour 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  of  the  revelation  he  brought  from 
heaven,  endeavour  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
by  all  the  virtues  of  a  sober,  a  righteous,  and  godly  life.  A. 
mere  form  of  godliness  will  not  be  sufficient :  the  power,  the 
energy,  the  beauty  of  religion,  must  appear  in  our  whole  tern-* 
per  and  conduct.  This  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  expected  of 
those  who  are  honoured  with  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry* 
But  the  gospel  is  riot  designed  merely  for  any  particular  order 
of  men,  but  to  extend  its  influence  to  persons  of  all  orders  and 
degrees.  And  how  amiable  is  the  idea  of  a  Christian  acting 
up  to  the  obligations  of  Christianity  I 

Consider  him  in  the  exercise  of  piety  and  devotion  towards 
God,  diligent  in  attending  on  the  ordinances  of  religion,  filled 
with  a  profound  reverence  of  the  divine  Majesty,  with  a  de« 
vout  admiration  of  the  supreme  originaW&Oodness  and  Excel- 
lence, his  soul  rising  in  grateful  emotions  towards  his  sovereign 
Benefactor,  exercising  an  unrepining  submission  and  resigna- 
tion to  his  will,  and  a  steady  dependence  on  his  providence,  re- 
joicing in  Christ  Jesus  as  his  Saviour  and  Lord,  in  the  beauties 
of  his  example,  and  in  the  wonders  of  his  love. 

Bat  the  religion  of  a  real  Christian  is  not  confined  to  imme- 
diate acts  of  devotion.  It  influenced!  and  animateth  his  whole 
conduct.  It  teacheth  him  to  render  unto  all  their  dues,  to  be 
strictly  just  and  generously  honest,  to  behave  suitably  in  every 
relation,  the  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  relation,  and  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  civil  and  social  life.  It  tendeth  to  suppress 
the  bitter  and  malevolent  affections,  and  to  diffuse  a  sweetness 
and  complacency  through  his  whole  behaviour.  It  maketh 
him  ready  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  others,  to  rejoice  io 
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their  happiness,  and  endeavour  to  promote  it,  and  instead  of 
being  overcome  of  evil,  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Behold  him  in  another  view,  as  exercising  a  noble  self-go- 
vernment,  keeping  his  appetites  and  passions  .under  a  proper 
discipline,  and  in  a  regular  subjection  to  the  laws  of  religion  and 
reason,  disdaining  to  dishonour  and  defile  his  body  and  soul  with 
unclean  lusts,  and  vicious  excesses,  yet  not  unreasonably  austere, 
but  allowing  himself  the  moderate  and  chearful  use  of  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  every  enjoyment 
heightened  by  the  glorious  prospects  which  are  before  him.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  religion  tends  to  inspire  him  with 
a  true  sense  of  honour,  as  that  signifieth  an  abhorrence  of  every 
thing  base,  false,  unjust,  and  impure,  and  with  a  real  greatness 
of  soul,  and  a  noble  constancy  and  fortitude,  not  to  be  bribed  ox 
terrified  from  his  duty. 

Such  a  character,  even  in  a  low  condition,  as  far  as  it  hath 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  itself,  cannot  but  attract  the  appro- 
bation and  esteem  of  those  that  observe  it.  But  when  it  is 
found  in  conjunction  with  nobility  of  extraction,  dignity  of 
station,  splendour  and  affluence  of  fortune,  what  a  glory  does 
it  diffuse  !  And  it  gives  a  real  pleasure  to  every  friend  to 
Christianity  among  us  to  reflect,  that  of  this  we  have  an  illus- 
trious instance  in  a  person  of  the  most  exalted  dignity,  but  who 
is  still  more  distinguished  by  her  princely  and  Christian  vir- 
tues, than  by  the  eminency  of  her  station*  We  have  here  a 
shining  proof,  what  a  just  and  general  esteem  and  admiration, 
solid  rational  piety,  a  well-regulated  zeal  for  Christianity,  and 
a  life  amiably  conducted  by  its  sacred  rules,  in  a  condition  so 
elevated,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  create,  and  what  a  splendour 
and  beauty  it  adds  to  the  highest  titles  and  dignities.  And  if 
persons  distinguished  by  their  rank  zndjigure  in  life  were  more 
generally  careful  to  copy  after  so  bright  a  pattern,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  this  might  happily  contribute  to  reform  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  age  ;  and  that  the  influence  of  their  authority  and 
example  would  extend  to  those  inferior  stations,  and  have  a 
general  good  <*Fect :  particularly  that  it  would  tend  to  cure  that 
false  and  vicious  shame,  which  has  so  often  discouraged  per- 
sons from  openly  avowing  their  regard  and  adherence  to  that 
which  is  the  ornament  and  glory  of  our  nature,  religion  and 
Vir  ue. 
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It  is  proper  to  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  tliose  who  havd 
any  true  zeal  for  Christianity,  and  who  really  believe  it  to  be 
the  most  excellent  religion,   are  bound  by  every  obligation  to 
endeavour  to  promote  it  in  their  own  families,   by   carefully 
training  up  their  children  to  an  early  acquaintance  with  this 
holy  religion,  and  veneration  for  it.     It  is  of  great  consequence 
to  endeavour  to  season  their  young  and  tender  minds  with  its 
important  principles,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  just  reverence 
of  things  sacred,   with  a  love  of  goodness  and  virtue,   and  au 
abhorrence  of  what  is  base,  false,  vicious,  and  impure.     The 
necessity  of  an  early  good  education,   and  the  benefits  arising 
from  it,  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  best  and  wisest  men 
in  all  a^es.     And  We  have  certainly   a  mighty  advantage  this 
way,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel-revelation.     And  there- 
fore it  highly  concerneth  Christian  parents  to  do  what  they 
can,  that  their  children  may  be  by  times  acquainted  ivzib  the 
holy  scriptures,   and  may  have  the  word  of  Christ  dwelling 
richly  in  them.     Minds  which  are  early  filled  and  possesr-ed 
with  the  great  objects  of  religion,  and  with  the  noble  and  su- 
blime hopes  of  the  gospel,  carry  about  with  them  the  most  ?f» 
fectual  preservation  against  the  vanities  and  follies,  the  corrupt 
customs  and  practices,  of  a  sinful  world,  and  the  most  animat- 
ing motives  to  the  practice  of  every  amiable  virtue,  and  uni- 
versal righreousness.     And  yet  this,  which  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  most  essential  part  of  a  good  education,   seems  to  be 
that  which  is  least  attended  to.     For  Want  of  this  it  is,   that* 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  we  enjo}^,  many  among  us>  tho' 
they  call  themselves  Christians,  are  shamefully  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  Christianity,  and  even  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  oracles  of  God.      And  indeed  tne  general  neglect  of 
the  education  of  children,  and  of  family-order  and  religion,  is 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  symptoms  of  the  great  degeneracy  of 
the  present  age,  and  which  gives  us  the  most  melancholy  pros- 
pects of  the  succeeding  one.     For  what  can  be  expected  from 
those  who  are  bred  up  under  parents,,  that  take  no  care  to  in- 
stil worthy  pi'inciples  into  their  minds,   and  in  families   where 
they  see  no  signs  of   religion  or  the  fear  of  God  ?   Unnatural 
parents  !   who  seem  to  make  the  real  welfare  and  happiness  of 
their  children,  the  least  of  their  concern  ;  or,  if  they  take  some 
care  to  adorn  their  bodies,  and  farm  their  outward  behaviour. 
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neglect  the  culture  of  their  better  parts,  tHeir  minds,  or  at  least 
take  no  care  to  train  them  up  to  a  just  sense  of  religion  and 
morals,  or  to  a  taste  for  what  is  truly  laudable  and  excellent  ! 
Unhappy  children  !  in  whom,  for  want  of  propet  early  instruc- 
tion and  discipline,  irregular  appetites  and  passions,  and  evil 
habits,  are  daily  gathering  strength,  till  at  length  they  arc 
turned  out,  unfurnished  with  good  principles,  or  worthy  sen- 
timents of  things,  into  a  world  full  of  temptations  and  snares. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  such  persons  become  an  easy  prey 
to  wicked  and  impious  seducers,  and  are  soon  drawn  into  pro- 
faneness  dnd  infidelity,  and  into  dissoluteness  and  debauchery, 
which,  where  it  prevails,  tendeth  to  corrupt  or  to  extinguish 
true  probity  and  public  spirit,  and  every  noble  arid  generous 
affection  and  sentiment  ?  And  in  that  case,  the  higher  their  con- 
dition is,  and  the  greater  their  affluence  of  fortune,  the  more 
pernicious  is  the  contagion  of  their  example ;  and  those  who 
Otherwise  might  have  been  the  ornament  and  support,  become 
the  disgrace  and  pest  of  the  community. 

On  the  contrary,  how  agreeable  is  it  to  behold  \vell-regulatecl 
families,  children  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  their  minds  ear- 
ly principled  with  just  notions  of  things,  and  good  affections^ 
and  worthy  habits,  carefully  cherished  and  improved  !  Those 
of  the  one  sex,  formed  under  the  influence  of  religion  to  a  just 
and  delicate  sense  of  purity  and  virtue,  and  to  that  modesty 
and  gentleness  of  manners  and  behaviour,  which  hath  been  al- 
ways esteemed  one  of  their  loveliest  ornaments  :  those  of  the 
other,  trained  lip  by  a  proper  institution  and  discipline  to  a  ra- 
tional piety,  and  the  government  of  their  appetites  and  passions, 
and  to  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  what  is  truly  honourable,  vir- 
tuousy  and  praise-worthy.  And  here  again  the  same  great  ex- 
ample presenteth  itself,  of  a  most  eminent  personage  of  the  high- 
est dignity,  who,  amidst  all  the  pomps  and  splendours  of  a  court; 
hath  esteemed  it  one  of  her  most  pleasing  employments,  to  in- 
spect the  education  of  her  illustrious  offspring,  and  to  this  hath 
applied  her  princely  cares  and  personal  attendance.  And  surely 
it  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every  good  mind,  that  site  may 
have  the  sincere  and  noble  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  grow  up 
under  her  tender  and  watchful  eye,  in  every  virtue  and  excel- 
lence, which  may  render  them  public  ornaments  and  blessings f 
and  diffuse  a.  oeneficial  and  extensive  influence  of  great  use  iw 
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the  present  age,  and  the  effects  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to 
succeeding  generations. 

How  happy  would  it  be  for  these  nations,  if,  in  conformity 
to  an  example  so  justly  admired,  the  great  and  noble  would  look 
upon  the  care  of  their  children  and  families  to  be  one  of  the 
worthiest  objects  of  their  attention  and  concern  !  This  could 
scarce  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  those  of  the  lower  rank. 
Then  might  we  hope  to  see  religion  and  virtue  flourish,  and  a, 
new  and  hopeful  generation  springing  up  among  us,  the  surest 
earnest  of  national  glory  and  happiness.  For  it  is  a  maxim  of 
undoubted  truth,  as  well  as  of  great  importance,  That  a  care- 
ful education  of  children  will  lay  the  best  foundation  for  well 
ordered  families,  as  these  will  contribute  the  most  of  any  thing 
to  the  peace  and  good  order  ©f  the  community. 

1  shall  conclude  this  address  with  the  admirable  words  of  St 
Paul  :  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  flings  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report  ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things. 

I  have  now  finished  the  design  I  undertook,  and  which  hath 
been  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  at  first  design- 
ed. God  grant  that  what  hath  been  offered  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  may  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  sincerely- 
intended,  the  serving  the  cause  of  important  truth,  piety,  and 
virtue  in  the  world,  and  especially  in  these  nations,  in  which 
such  open  insults  have  been  offered  to  religion,  and  particularly 
to  the  holy  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  For  myself,  what  I  desire  above  all  things,  is,  that  I 
may  feel  the  power  and  influence  of  that  excellent  religion  up- 
on my  own  soul,  animating  and  regulating  my  conduct  in  life, 
supporting  and  comforting  me  in  death,  and  preparing  me  for 
that  better  state  which  we  are  raised  to  the  hope  of  by  the 
gospel. 
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CONTAINING 


&EFLECTIONS    ON    THE    PRESENT    STATE    OF    THING$ 
IN   THESE   NATIONS, 


There  is  a  great'  and  growing  Corruption  in  these  Lands,  not* 
withstanding  the  signal  Advantages  we  enjoy — This  Corrup- 
tion not  justly  chargeable  on  our  Religion  as  Christians  and 
Protestants,  but  on  the  Neglect  or  contempt  of  it — The  un- 
accountable Eager?iess  that  hath  been  shewn  in  spreading  tie 
principles  of  Infidelity,  of  very;  ill  Consequence  to  the  Public 
—  The  Tendency  of  Irreligion  and  Vicey  to  bring  Misery  and 
Ruin  upon  a  People,  both  in  the  natural  Course  of  Things, 
and  by  the  just  Judgments  of  God — Many  things  in  the  late 
and  present  Course  of  God's  Dispensations  have  an  alarming 
Appearance — Repentance  and  Reformation,  and  a  strict  Ad- 
herence to  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  Christianity  y  the  proper ~ 
est  Way  of  averting  the  Tokens  of  the  divine  Displeasure^ 
and  promoting  the  national  Prosperity — -The  happy  State  of 
Things  which  this  would  introduce. 

npHOUGH  the  following  Considerations  do  not  directly  and 
immediately  relate  to  the  View  of  the  Deistical  Writ- 
ers, yet  they  may  perhaps  come  in  not  improperly  as  an  Appen- 
dix to  it,  and  will,  I  hope,  not  be  thought  altogether  unsuita- 
ble to  the  general  nature  and  design  of  the  preceding  work* 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  read  the  order  for  a 
General  and  Public  Fast,  to  be  religiouslv  observed  by  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  these  kingdoms,  and  which  is  drawn  up 
with  great  seriousness  and  solemnity.  It  is  there  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  manifold  sins  and  wickedness  of  these  kingdoms 
have  most  justly  deserved  heavy  and  severe  punishments  from, 
the  hand  of  Beaven.  We  are  called  upon  to  humble  ourselves 
before  almighty  God,  ana  in  a  mou  devout  and  solemn  manner 
to  send  up  our  prayers  and  supplications  to  the  divine  Majesty ; 
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to  Avert  all  tldO.se  judgments,  which  we  most  justly  have  deserv- 
ed, to  continue  his  mercies,  and  perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Protestant  religion  among  us,  and  safety  and  prosperity  to  his 
Majesty '  s  kingdoms  and  dominions. 

Having  so  great  an  authority  to  hear  me  out,  I  shall  add 
some  reflections,  which  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my 
mind,  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  things  among  us. 

We  have  been  eminently  distinguished  above  most  other  na- 
tions by  happy  privileges  and  advantages.  Providence  hath 
blessed  us  with  an  abundance  of  those  things,  which  are  usually 
thought  to  contribute  to  the  public  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Never  had  any  people  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  liberty  ;  a  profu- 
sion of  wealth  has  flowed  in  upon  us  by  our  wide-extended 
commerce.  We  have  had  great  advantages  for  improvement 
in  the  arts  and  sciences, and  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge: 
especially  that  which  is  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  all 
others,  the  knowledge  of  religion  in  its  truth  and  purity.  The 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  freed  from  the  absurdi- 
ties, the  superstitions,  and  idolatries  with  which  it  hath  been 
incumbered  in  many  other  countries  professing  the  Christian 
Faith,  hath  long  shone  among  us.  The  holy  Scriptures  are  not 
locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  nor  confined  to  the  studies  of 
the  learned,  but  ajre  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  :  so  that 
all  men  may  have  access  to  that  sacred  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, the  original  standard  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
treasures  of  knowledge  are  opened,  and  the  public  instruc- 
tions so  frequently  and  freely  dispensed,  that  it  may  be  said, 
that  wisdom  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  a  people  so  distinguished  by  ad- 
vantages for  religious  and  moral  improvement,  should  also  be 
remarkably  distinguished  by  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
piety,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  by  a  zeal  for  our  holy  religion. 
But  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  many  among  us,  who 
srfe  unfeicnedly  thankful  for  our  inestimable  privileges,  and 
careful  to  make  a  right  improvement  of  them,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  a  great  corruption  hath  spread  itself,  and  seems  to 
be  growing  among  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men.  This  is  a 
very  disagreeable  subject ;  but  the  first  step  to  a  proper  re- 
medy is  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the  true  state  of  our  own  case, 
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Our  wealth  and  plenty  hath  been  abused  to  an  amazing  lux- 
ury, and  our  liberty  to  a  boundless  licentiousness.  Many  act 
as  if  they  had  no  other  way  of  shewing  that  they  are  free,  but  by 
casting  off  all  restraints,  and  setting  themselves  loose  from  ail 
the  ties  of  religion  and  virtue.  Atheism  hath  appeared  almost 
without  disguise  ;  or,  whih  in  effect  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  disbelief  of  a  Providence,  oj  God's  moral  attributes  znd. go- 
vernment, and  of  a  future  state.  Tne  mojt  virulent  reproach 
and  contempt  hath  been  cast  upon  the  a.  orable  Jesus,  and  the 
methods  of  our  redemption  and  salvation  by  him.  All' that 
part  of  our  duty,  which  more  immediately  relateth  to  the  su- 
preme Being,  seemeth  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  matter  of 
indifference.  And  the  slightest  observation  may  convince  us, 
that  there  is  a  growing  neglect  of  public  worship,  as  if  the  pro- 
perest  way  of  shewing  our  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  glorious 
privilege  we  have  of  worshipping  him  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  consciences,  were  not  to  render  him  any  pu- 
blic homage  or  religious  worship  at  all.  That  holy  day,  which 
is  by  divine  appointment,  and  by  that  of  our  own  laws,  set  a- 
part  from  worldly  businesses  and  cares,  •  for  the  purposes  of 
religion,  for  receiving  public  instructions,  and  for  attending  oa 
divine  worship,  hath  been  treated  with  great  contempt.  And 
in  this  too  many  of  those  who,  by  their  authority  and  influence, 
should  set  a  good  example  to  others,  have  unhappily  led  the 
way.  Can  there  be  a  greater  contempt  cast  upon  it,  than  to 
hold  gaming  assemblies  on  that  day  ?  And  when  this  is  done 
by  persons  of  rank,  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  by  the  lower 
kind  of  people  it  is  often  the  worst  employed  of  any  day  in 
the  week,  and  devoted  to  idleness  and  vice  ?  And  it  cannot 
but  give  concern  to  every  good  mind,  that  an  institution,  so 
admirably  calculated  for  the  advancement  of  religious  know- 
ledge, piety,  and  virtue,  and  for  promoting  good  order  in  the 
community,  should  be  so  strangely  perverted  and  abused. 

Having  mentioned  the  practice  of  gaming,  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that  among  other  unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  PTOWT- 
ing  corruption  among  us,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  that  prac- 
tice is  of  late  years  become  more  general,  and  carried  to  a  greater 
excess,  than  has  been  known  before  in  these  kingdoms.  The 
wisest  mr,a  cf  all  nations  have  been  so  sensible,  both  of  the 
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pernicious  effects  of  this  vice  io  particular  persons  and  families, 
and  its  ill  influence  on  th-'  community,  that  it  woulu  fiil  a 
large  volume  barely  to  recite  the  Jaws  which  have  been  made 
against  ir,  both  in  former  and  latter  ages.  Our  own  laws  have 
fixed  a  brand  upon  it,  and  in  effect  declared  the  gain  made  by 
it  to  be  dishonourable  and  infamous  ;  yet  is  the  being  instruct- 
ed in  the  mysteries  of  it  become  a  necessary  part  of  education, 
whilst  the  seasoning  the  tender  minds  of  young  persons  with 
principles  of  religion  and  just  sentiments  of  things,  and  forming 
them  to  the  worthiest  practices,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  a  great 
measure  neglected. 

But  what  afFordeth  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions  is, 
the  great  corruption  and  depravity  of  manners  which  is  so  ge- 
nerally and  justly  complained  of.— The  most  blasphemous  ar 
buse  of  the  name  of  God,  by  shocking  oaths  and  imprecations^ 
and  the  most  corrupt  and  wilful  perjuries,  drunkennesses,  and 
excesses  of  riot,  but  especially  by  the  excessive  drinking  of 
distilled  spirituous  liquors,  the  health,  morals,  and  religion  of 
the  laborious  and  useful  part  of  these  kingdoms  are  well-nigh 
destroyed .  Fired  with  this  infernal  poison,  they  are  spirited 
to  perpetrate  and  execute  the  most  bold,  dating,  and  mischiev- 
ous enterprizes,  and,  shaking  off  all  fear  and[sbame,  become  au- 
daciously impudent  in  all  manner  of  mce,lewdness,  immorality, 
and  profaneness,  in  defiance  of  all  laws  human  and  divine. 
But  it  doth  not  stop  here  ;  its  malignant  influence  reaches  to 
the  children  yet  unborn,  who  come  half  burnt-up  and  shrivel- 
led into  the  world,  and  who,  as  soon  as  born,  suck  in  this  dead- 
ly poison  with  their  mother's  'or  nurse's  milk  ;  so  that  if  this 
worst  of  all  plagues  be  suffered  to  go  on,  it  will  make  a  gene- 
ral havock,  especially  amongst  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  labori- 
ous part  of  the  nation,  who  are  manifestly  degenerated  from 
the  more  manly  constitutions  of  preceding  generations  *.  Be- 
sides an  amazing  dissoluteness  and  impurities  of  all  kinds,  even 
those  that  are  most  unnatural,  and  which  are  not  fit  to  be 


*  See  Dijlillcd  Spirituous  Liquors  tie  Bane  cf  ihs  Nalicn,  8vo,  2d  edit.  1736, 
London.  Dr  Stephen  Hales's  Friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers  *f  Gi.i,  Brandy, 
and  other  ffirituovs  Liquors,  ifb'ch  arc  fo  dcjlrucii've  cf  ibc  Industry,  Moruls,  Healil^ 
nnH  Lives  of  tie  People — a  new  edition  with  Additions,  and  an  Appendix;  and  is 
:*:  'he  catalogue  of  the  bcoks  diflributed  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  ChiuHuii 
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named  amongst  Christians.  To  which  may  be  added  the  hor- 
rid crime  of  self-murdery  not  only  frequently  practised,  but 
pleaded  for  :  a  practice  deservedly  rendered  infamous  by  our 
laws,  as  being  a  murder  committed  by  a  man  upon  his  own  per- 
son, in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  most  sacred  obligations  of 
religion,  and  the  rights  of  the  community,  but  to  the  strongest 
instincts  of  the  human  nature,  wisely  implanted  in  us  by  the 
great  author  of  our  beings,  as  a  bar  to  such  monstrous  prac- 
tices.—To  all  which  may  be  added,  that  barbarous  practice  of 
men's  murdering  one  another,  upon  a  pretended  point  of  ho- 
nour, as  it  is  called,  for  the  most  slight  and  trivial  offences,  be- 
low the  cognizance  of  our  laws  : — A  crime  inexcusable  in  a  ci- 
vilized country,  and  which  yet  generally  passes  unpunished, 
and  thus  leaves  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  the  land,  crying  aloud 
for  vengeance. — It  is  impossible  for  a  thinking  man,  that  has 
a  true  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of  religion 
and  virtue,  and  who  hath  the  welfare  aod  happiness  of  his 
country  really  at  heart,  not  to  be  deeply  affected  with  such 
a  view  of  things,  and  solicitous  what  the  consequence  may 
prove. 


Knowledge,  London. — Iliis  worthy  divine  and  excellent  philofopher  (whole 
whole  life  has  been  ufcfully  employed  in  promoting  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind),  in  a  treatife  upon  the  diliiliing  of  fta-water,  and  the  life 
of  ventilators,  &c.  juft  publifhed,  fpeaking  of  diftilled  fpirituous  liquors,  fays— 
"  How  much  therefore  does  it  behove  all,  who  have  any  concern  for  the  honour 
c'  and  dignity  of  their  own  kindred  fpecies,  any  indignation  at  its  being  thus  de- 
*•  bafed  and  difgraced,  any  bowels  of  pity  for  the  vail  multitudes,  not  lei's  perhaps 
"  than  a  million,  that  are  yearly,  deftroyed  all  over  the  world,  by  the  moral,  as 
"  well  as  natural,  and  therefore  word  of  all  evils  that  ever  befel  unhappy  man  ; 
"  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  pest  !  But  not- 
"  withftanding  this  ailoniihing  ravage  and  deftru&ion  of  the  human  fpecies,  yet 
«'  the  unhappy  unrelenting  nations  of  the  world  feem  as  unconcerned  about  it,  as 
*'  if  only  fo  many  tboufands,  nay  millions^  of  caterpillars  or  locusts  were  cleftroyed 
"  thereby.  Was  there  ever  a  more  important  occafion  to  roufe  the  indignation 
"  of  mankind  ?  Can  we  be  calm  and  undiiiurbed,  when  this  mighty  destrnyer  rears 
"  up  its  envenomed  head  ?  The  moil  zealous  advocates  fur  drams,  even  the  un- 
"  happy  befovted  Dramists  themfelves,  the  prolonging  of  whole  lives,  and  wh«fe 
"  real  welfare  both  here  and  bereaftsr,  is  hereby  finccrely  intended,  cannot  fiucl 
"  fault  with  this  well-meant  remonftrance,  in  defence  of  them  and  of  all  man- 
"  kind,  againft  this  uniyeifal  deitrcyer,  from  one  who  has  long  been  labouring, 
"  and  that  not  without  fuccef1-,  in  finding  means  to  preferve  multitudes  of  lives, 
"  by  various  means.1* 
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And  now  it  is  a  natural  inquiry,  what  can  this  be  owing  to? 
Whence  can  it  be,  that  nations  so  happily  privileged,  and -fa- 
voured with  so  many  advantages  for  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  religion  should  have  sunk  into  such  an  amazing  corrup- 
tion and  degeneracy  ?  Can  this  be  consistently  charged  on  re- 
ligion itself,  either  the  Christian  religion  or  thejprotestant, 
which  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  freed  from  the  abuses  and  corruptions  that  have  been 
brought  into  it  ?  The  deists  have  pretended  the  first,  the  ene- 
mies to  the  reformation  the  last.  The  answer  to  both  is  in  ef- 
fect the  same.  Can  that  be  the  cause  of  corruptions  among 
Christians,  which,  if  steadily  adhered  to,  is  the  best  remedy 
against  those  corruptions  ?  Can  that  occasion  an  abounding  in 
vice  and  wickedness,  which,  if  really  believed  and  seriously 
considered,  exhibiteth  the  most  powerful  dissuasives  from  it 
that  can  enter  into  the  human  mind  ?  Can  the  furnishing  the 
people  with  the  mea^is  of  knowledge,  and  bringing  them  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  and  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  can 
this  have  any  tendency  to  encourage  them  in  vice  and  disso- 
luteness ?  Such  a  supposition  is  contrary  to  the  plainest  dic- 
tates of  common  sense.  The  corruption  therefore  complain, 
cd  of  can  never  be  the  natural  effect  or  product  of  our  advan^ 
tages,  and  especially  of  the  religion  we  profess.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  best  and  surest  preservative  against  this  growing 
corruption,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  recovering  from  it, 
would  be  to  have  a  high  esteem  for  those  divine  oracles,  to 
read  and  consider  them  with  attention,  and  to  lay  to  heart  the 
excellent  instructions  and  directions  which  are  there  set  before 
iis. 

There  is  a  far  more  natural  account  to  be  given  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  that  vice  and  wickedness  which  so  much 
aboundeth  among  us.  It  is  owing, not  to  the  knowledge  or  be- 
lief of  religion,  but  to  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  it;  to  a  strange 
indifference  towards  it  in  some,  whilst  others  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  traduce  and  expose  it  under  the  vilifying  charac~ 
ters  of  superstition,  priestcraft,  or  enthusiasm.  Great  numbers 
of  impious  books  have  swarmed  among  us,  both  formerly  and 
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.of  late  ;  some  of  which  are  not  only  levelled  against  Christia- 
nity, but  strike  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  the  attributes 
and  providence  of  God,  and  a  future  state  cf  retribution.  The 
manifest  tendency  of  them  has  been  to  banish  the  fear  of  the 
Deity,  to  confound  the  moral  differences  of  things,  to  degrade 
the  human  nature  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  and  thereby 
extinguish  every  noble  and  generous  sentiment,  to  deprive 
good  men  of  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality,  and  to  free  bad 
men  from  the  fears  of  future  punishments,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  supreme  Governor  and  Judge.  These  principles, 
and  the  books  that  contain  them,  have  been  propagated  with 
great  eagerness  and  industry,  both  in  these  kingdoms  and  in 
our  plantations  abroad,  and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence.  This  preposterous  kind  of  zeal  for  infidelity  rn^y,  to 
a  considerate  observer,  seem  to  be  an  odd  phenomenon,  of 
which  no  reasonable  account  can  be  given.  One  may,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  a  man's  being  hurried  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  appetites  and  passions,  to  do  what  his  own  mind 
disapproves  and  condemns  :  But  that  any  man  should  coolly 
take  pains  to  set  other  men  loose  from  all  the  restraints  of  reli- 
gion and  conscience,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  attempt 
to  dissolve  the  bands  of  society  and  public  order,  and  encourage 
ttien  to  gratify  and  fulfil  their  appetites  and  passions  without 
controul,  the  natural  consequence  of  which  would  be  to  intro- 
duce universal  confusion,  in  which  he  himself  may  be  a  great 
sufferer,  is  absolutely  unaccountable  on  any  principles  cf  good 
sense  or  sound  policy  ;  so  that  if  we  did  not  see  frequent  in- 
stances of  it,  we  should  be  apt  to  think  it  scarce  possible  that 
any  men  in  their  senses  should  act  so  strange  a  part. 

One  very  pernicious  consequence  of  such  open  attempts 
against  religion  is,  the  spreading  profaneness  and  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  among  the  lower  kind  of  people,  who  easily 
Catch  the  contagion,  when  once  men  of  higher  degree,  or  at 
least  that  pretend  to  a  superior  sagacity,  have  set  the  example. 
And  who  can,  without  deep  concern,  observe,  that  this  is 
very  much  become  the  case  among  us  at  present?  Great  num- 
bers of  those  who  belong  to  what  ought  to  be  the  most  indu*- 
trious  body  of  the  people,  are  sunk  into  irreligion  and  vice  : 
and  in  proportion  as  these  prevail,  they  become  averse  to  all 
honest  labour  and  industry,  and  prone  to  the  most  flagitious 
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crimes,  which  have  the  worst  effect  imaginable  on  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  community.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
mischief  and  confusion  must  thence  ensue.  A  sober  and  indus- 
trious populace  is  the  strength,  the  riches,  the  glory  of  a  na- 
tion; but  when  those,  that  should  be  the  labouring  hands,  be- 
come vicious  and  dissolute,  they  are  prepared  for  every  kind 
of  wickedness  and  disorder.  As,  from  their  rank  and  educa- 
tion, they  have,  for  the  most  part,  little  regard  to  the  appear- 
ances of  honour  and  decency,  if  at  the  same  time  they  have  cast 
off  the  ties  of  religion,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  a  regard  to 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  are  abandoned  to  their 
appetites  and  passions,  what  are  they  not  capable  of?  It  is 
an  observation  which  hath  generally  held,  and  is  verified  by 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  (i.  e.  abounding  vice  and  wickedness)  is  a  reproach 
unto  any  people,  (i.  e.  it  bringeth  disgrace  and  misery  upon 
them,)  Prov.  xiii.  10.  When  once  a  neglect  of  religion  and 
a  corruption  of  manners  become  general,  they  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  dissolve  and  enervate  a  nation,  and  to  extinguish 
true  public  spirit  and  a  manly  fortitude.  Nor  have  any  peo- 
ple long  maintained  their  liberties,  after  having  lost  their  pro- 
bity and  virtue. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  thus  it  also 
is  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  and  according  to  the  stated 
rules  of  the  divine  procedure  towards  nations  or  hrge  commu- 
nities. God  may  indeed,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  goodness, 
long  bear  with  a  degenerate  people,  and  may  even  continue  to 
pour  forth  many  blessings  upon  them  when  they  are  in  a  cor- 
rupt state,  especially  if  there  be  a  considerable  remnant  of 
good  men  still  to  be  found  among  them.  But  when  their 
iniquities  are  grown  up  to  such  a  height,  and  have  con- 
tinued so  long,  that  he  doth  not  see  fit  to  bear  with  them  any 
longer,  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  is  said  to  be  full ;  the 
time  is  come  for  executing  a  severe  vengeance  upon  them,  and 
the  punishment  falls  heavier  for  being  so  long  delayed. 

Whosoever  duly  considereth  these  things  will  be  apt  to 
think,  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  God's  provi- 
dential dealings  towards  backsliding  nations  and  churches,  we 
have  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  his  righteous  judgments. 
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The  present  situation  of  things  hath   an   alarming  appearance, 
and,  if  we  be  not  bitterly  stupid,  must  tend  to  awaken  us  out 
of  our  security.     Scarce   ever0iwas    there  a  time  in  which  it 
might  be  more  justly  said,  that  Godjs  judgments  are  abroad  in 
the  earth.     I  need   not  enter  into   particulars :   they  are  very 
ivell  known,  and  fresh  in  our  remembrance.    There  have  been, 
to  use  cur  Saviour's  emphatical   expressions,  commotions  and 
great  earthquakes  in   divers  places^ — distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  :  men's  hearts  fail" 
ing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  that  shall 
come  upon  the   earth.     Luke  xxi.  9,  n,  25.     Of  so   vast  an 
extent  have  the  amazing  concussions   been  reaching   to  many 
parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another,  and  in  divers  places    have   produced  such  dread- 
ful effects,  even  to  the  subversion  of  great  and  populous  cities, 
that  it  looketh  as  if  God  were  about   some  great  and  remark- 
able work  of  judgment,  to  punish  the  world  for  their  evit,  and 
the  wicked  for   their   iniquities,   as  the  prophet  expresseth  it, 
Js.  xiti.  ii.      Surely  every  man,  who  believeth  that  there  is 
a  Providence  which  extendeth  its  care  to  mankind,  must  believe 
that  it  hath  a  special  concernment  in  events  of  such  a  nature, 
•which  so  nearly  affect  nations  and  large  communities,  and  on 
which  the  lives  and   fortunes   of  so  many   thousands   depend. 
Though  second  causes  are  admitted,  still  it  must  be  considered, 
that  they  are  all  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  God's 
sovereign  providence,  which  so  ordereth  and   over-ruleth  the 
circumstances  of  things,  and  the  course  of  natural  causes,  as  to 
§ubserve  the  ends  of  his  moral  administration   with  regard  to 
his  reasonable  creatures,  and  to  execute  his  purposes  towards 
them,  whether  in  a  way  of  judgment   or  of  mercy.     And,  in 
every  such  case,  we  ghpuld  fix  our  views,  not  merely,  or  prin- 
cipally, on  second  causes,  but  should  look  above  them  to  the 
supreme  Disposer,  and  endeavour  to  comport  with  the  designs 
of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  righteousness.     Calamitous   events 
pf  a  public  nature  are  not  to  be  considered  as  concerning  only 
the  particular  persons   or   people   that   immediately  suffer  by 
them.      They  have  a  more   extensive  view,  and  are  designed 
and  fitted  to  give  instructive  lessons   to  all  mankind  that  hear 
them.     The  natural   tendency  of  all   such  dispensations  is  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  men  a  holy  fear  of  the  divine  Majesty, 
and  to  give  them  a  most  affecting  conviction  of  the  vanity  and  in- 
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stability  of  all  worldly  hopes  and  dependencies.  The  prophet 
Isaiah,  after  having  described  in  a  very  lively  manner  the 
striking  impressions  that  shoulcP&e  made  upon  the  hearts  of  men 
because  of  the  fear  of  tie  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  Majesty, 
when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earthy  very  properly  adds, 
Cease  ye  from  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils  :  for  where- 
in  is  he  to  be  accounted  of?  Is.  xi.  20,  21  Of  what  avail  in$ 
such  a  time  of  awful  visitation,  are  the  arts  cf  human  policy, 
the  pomp  of  courts,  or  the  power  of  mighty  armies,  or  the 
riches,  and  grandeur  of  the  most  populous  ana  magfnificent  cities? 
The  plain  voice  of  such  dispensations,  a  voice  intelligible  to  all 
mankind,  is  this  :  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord  :  let  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  him,  Psal.  xxxiu.  8. 
The  Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an  ever- 
lasting King  :  at  his  wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble  ;  and  th* 
nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation.  Jer.  x.  10. 
Surely  we  should  be  ready  to  cry  out  on  such  occasions,  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Who  would  not  fear 
thee,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  For  thou  only  art  holy.  For  all 
nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee  :  for  thy  judgments 
are  made  manifest.  Rev.  xv.  3,  4.  The  great  use  which  is 
to  be  made  of  such  awful  dispensations,  is  well  expressed  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  xxvi.  9.  When  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness,  \.  e.  they 
ought  to  do  so;  and  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  such  judgments 
to  engage  them  to  do  so.  The  calamities  inflicted  upon  others 
should  be  regarded  by  us  as  solemn  warnings  and  admonitions, 
which  it  highly  concerneth  us  to  improve.  The  language  of 
such  dispensations  to  all  that  hear  of  them,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  when  speaking  of  those  persons 
on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  and  of  those  whose  blood 
Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall 
all  likewise  perish.  Luke  xiii.  3,  5.  How  inexcusable  shall 
we  therefore  be,  if,  instead  of  laying  these  things  seriously 
to  heart,  we  continue  careless  and  unaffected  still,  and  go  on 
in  a  thoughtless  round  of  gaieties  and  pleasures,  like  those  the 
prophet  mentions,  Is.  v.  12.  lh;  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tab- 
ret  and.  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts  :  but  they  regard 
nut  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation 
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cf  his  hands.  Against  such  persons  a  solemn  woe  is 
there  denounced.  And  elsewhere,  speaking  of  some  who 
continued  to  indulge  themselves  in  luxury  and  riot,  and  all 
kinds  of  sensual  mirth,  at  a  time  when  the  circumstances  of 
things  called  for  deep  humiliation  and  repentance,  he  saith,  It 
was  revealed  in  mine  ears  by  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Surely  this  ini- 
quity shall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts,  Isa.  xxii.  12,  13,  14. 

Whosoever  carefully  obscrveth  the  course  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations towards  us  for  some  time  past,  will  he  sensible  that 
\ve  have  had  many  warnings  given  us.  A  pestilence  amongst 
the  cattle  in  England  for  many  years  past,  and  though  abated, 
still  continues  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  But  a  few  years 
ago  the  sword  of  war  raged  in  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  and  was  near  penetrating  to  the  centre  of  it, 
and  threatened  the  subversion  of  that  constitution,  on  which 
the  preservation  of  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  in  a  great 
measure  dependeth  :  but,  through  the  great  goodness  of  God, 
our  fears  were,  after  some  time,  happily  dispelled.  More  late- 
ly encroachments  have  been  made  upon  our  possessions  and 
.plantations  abroad,  in  which  our  national  safety  and  prosperity 
is  very  nearly  interested.  And  now  it  is  not  many  weeks 
since  a  most  dreadful  calamity  hath  befallen  a  kingdom,  so 
very  nearly  connected  with  us  in  interest  and  alliance,  that  the 
calamity  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  considerable  degree,  our  own. 
And,  in  fact,  we  have  been,  and  are  great  sufferers  by  it.  Man y 
lives  have  been  lost  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  many  more  there  are,  who,  by 
the  sudden  subversion,  have  either  been  totally,  or  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  deprived  of  their  worldly  substance,  and  re- 
duced to  circumstances  of  distress.  A  present  stop  is  put  to 
the  course  of  a  most  advantageous  commerce.  The  springs 
of  our  wealth  are  obstructed  ;  a  great  blow  is  struck  at  our 
trade,  in  which  we  are  so  apt  to  place  our  confidence :  and 
this  at  the  very  time  when  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  war 
with  a  mighty  nation,  a  war  that  threatens  to  be  very  hazard- 
ous, and  which  must  needs  put  us  to  a  vast  expence,  which  we 
are  not  very  well  able  to  bear.  That  particular  judgment,  under 
which  someof  the  neighbouring  nations  have  so  severely  suffered, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  others,  hath  great- 
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ly  threatened  us.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  that  gteaf 
city,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  these  kingdoms,  and  the  centre 
of  our  \vealth  and  commerce,  felt  an  alarming  shock,  though^ 
through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  it  did  little  more  than  threat- 
en and  terrify.  Since  that  time,  and  very  lately,  there  have 
been  several  very  unusual  phenomena  among  us,  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  have  a  threatening  aspect:  extraordinary  agitations 
of  the  waters  both  on  our  coasts  and  within  land,  and  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  felt  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  abroad. 

Thus  the  divine  judgments  seem  to  be  advancing  upon  us, 
and  have  gradually  begun  to  operate.  But  such  is  the  mercy 
and  forbearance  of  God  towards  us,  that  he  seems  loth  to  in.* 
flictupon  us  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  or  to  pour  forth  all  his 
wrath.  He  is  phased  to  give  us  previous  warnings,  to  a- 
waken  and  rouze  us  out  of  our  security,  that  by  a  timely  re- 
pentance, and  by  humbling  ourselves  under  his  mighty  hand* 
v.*e  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  inflicting  severer  punish- 
ments. His  hand  is  lifted  up,  but  the  awful  stroke  seemeth 
to  be  suspended  fora  while,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  proceed* 
to  extremities  with  us.  Upon  considering  these  things,  that 
most  affecting  expostulation  comes  to  my  mind,  which  God 
condescended  to  make  by  his  prophet  Hosea,  with  regard  to 
his  people  Israel,  when  in  a  very  dangerous  backsliding  state* 
How  shall  I  give  tlee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How  shall  1  deliver  thee 
up,  Israel  ?  How  shall  J  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  How  shall  I 
set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  met  my  re- 
pentings  are  kindled  together.  2  will  not  execute  the  fierceness 
of  mine  anger  ;  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephfaim  :  For  I 
am  God,  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee.  Hos. 
xi.  8,  9.  Yet  we  find  at  length,  upon  their  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  their  disobedience  and  ingratitude,  and  abusing  the 
methods  of  his  indulgence,  and  even  growing  more  and  more 
corrupted,  he  saw  it  necessary,  to  execute  his  awful  judgments 
upon  them,  even  to  the  utter  subverting  of  that  kingdom,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  foreign  yoke.  God  forbid  that  this  should 
be  our  case  !  Let  us  tlv  v^fore  make  a  right  use  of  the  divine 
forbearance.  We  have  '.kherto  had  reason  to  sing  of  mercy 
as  well  as  of  judgment.  Let  us  not,  by  our  abuse  of  his  good- 
ness, provoke  him  to  pour  forth  upon  us  the  full  vials  of  his 
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penal  wrath.  With  an  ingenuous  sorrow  and  self-abasement 
we  should  acknowledge  our  aggravated  transgressions,  our 
neglect  and  abuse  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed,  the  contempt  that  hath  been  cast  on  his  glorious 
gospel,  and  the  profaneness  and  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
which  hath  so  much  prevailed.  On  these  accounts,  let  us 
humble  ourselves  deeply  before  God,  and  implore  his  mercy, 
and  contribute,  as  far  as  in  us  lieth,  to  the  carrying  on  a  work 
of  national  repentance  and  reformation.  It  is  undoubtedly  our 
duty,  in  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs,  when  we  seem  to 
be  entering  upon  an  hazardous  and  expensive  war,  to  exert 
our  utmost  efforts  for  assisting  and  supporting  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  use  of  aM  proper  means 
which  human  prudence  may  suggest.  But  still  we  must  get 
this  fixed  upon  our  minds,  that  whatever  projects  may  b-.-  form- 
ed for  procuring  national  advantages,  and  promoting  the  public 
prosperity,  all  other  expedients  to  make  a  people  flourish, 
without  reformation  of  manners,  and  without  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  religion  and  public  virtue,  however  they  may 
seem  to  have  an  effect  for  a  while,  will,  in  the  issue,  prove  in- 
effectual and  vain. 

The  most  proper  way  we  can  take  to  avert  impending  judg- 
ments, to  preserve  and  maintain  our  valuable  privileges,  and 
promote  the  public  welfare  and  happiness,  is  not  to  express  a 
clamorous  zeal  for  liberty  at  the  same  time  thai  we  abuse  it 
to  an  unrestrained  licentiousness,  than  which  nothing  hath  a 
greater  tendency,  both  through  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberties  ; 
but  it  is  to  endeavour  to  make  a  just  and  wise  improvement 
of  our  advantages,  to  maintain  a  strict  regard  to  religion,  pro- 
bity, and  purity  of  manners,  and  to  guard  against  vice,  liberti^ 
nism,  profaneness  debauchery.  This,  and  this  alone,  will 
preserve  us  a  free,  a  flourishing,  and  happy  people.  God 
grant  that  this  may  be  the  blessing  of  these  nations  to  the 
latest  posterity  ;  that  we  may  long  enjoy  the  light  of  the  glori- 
ous gospel  of  Christ  shining  among  us  in  its  geninue  purity, 
and  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  freedom  to  profess  it,  and 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  directions  of  his  word,  and 
the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  without  being  exposed  to 
peisecuting  rage  and  violence  !  Happy  nations  that  we  still 
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are  !  if  we  be  but  duly  sensible  of  our  happiness  !  and  careful 
to  nrcike  a  right  use  of  our  privileges  !  What  a  glorious  face 
of  things  would  soon  appear  among  us,  if,  as  we  have  the  best 
religion  in  the  world,  we  took  care  to  govern  ourselves  by  its 
sacred  rules,  and  to  act  under  the  influence  oc  its  divine  instruc- 
tions and  important  motives  !  Virtue,  supported  and  animated 
by  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  gospel,  would  appear  in  its  genuine 
sacred  charms,  and  in  its  lovely  beauty  and  excellence. — 
Love,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  would  prevail,  and  pro- 
duce a  mutual  forbearance  to  lesser  differences,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  would  be  a  happy  agreement  in  matters  of 
the  highest  importance  ;  there  would  be  a  zeal  without  bigo- 
try, a  liberty  without  licentiousness.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  ail  this  would  be  peace  and  harmony  in  larger  and 
lesser  societies.  Such  would  be  the  face  of  things  among  us, 
as  far  as  could  be  expected  in  this  state  cf  imperfection,  if  the 
religion  of  Jesus  were  firmly  believed,  and  duly  considered, 
and  nun  would  be  more  generally  persuaded  to  give  up  them- 
selves to  its  divine  conduct.  This  would  render  persons  in 
high  stations  signally  useful  to  the  public,  and  ornaments,  as 
well  as  supports  to  their  country.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
sobriety,  industry,  temperance,  and  good  order,  would  spread 
among  the  body  of  the  people.  Nor  would  true  bravery  and 
fortitude  be  wanting.  For  though  superstition  tendeth  to  pro- 
duce mean  and  unmanly  fears,  true  religion,  and  a  steady  be- 
lief of  a  wise  and  righteous  Providence,  hath  a  tendency  to 
fortify  and  establish  the  mind,  and  to  produce  a  real  courage 
and  greatness  of  soul,  which  will  enable  a  man  to  meet  death 
with  a  calm  intrepidity  in  a  noble  and  just  cause,  and  stand  the 
shock  of  the  greatest  terrors. 

It  is  a  reflection  which  hath  frequently  occurred  to  my  mind# 
especially  on  occasion  of  the  late  dreadful  judgments  of  God, 
how  different,  under  the  apprehension  or  pressure  of  an  amazing 
calamity,  must  be  the  state  of  one  that  firmly  believeth  Christi- 
anity, and  endeavoureth  to  govern  his  practice  by  its  excellent 
rules,  from  that  of  the  atheist  and  unbeliever,  or  of  the  man 
who,  though  he  professeth  to  believe  the  Christian  religion, 
liveth  in  a  plain  contradiction  to  its  sacred  obligations.  The 
former,  however  black  and  disastrous  the  face  of  things  may 
appear  to  be,  which  naturally  tend  to  create  fears  in  the  human? 
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mind,  yet  is  persuaded,  that  all  things  are  under  the  direction 
of  infinite  wisdom,   righteousness,   and  goodness,  and  that  we 
live  in  a  world  where  every  thing,   above,  beneath,   and  on 
every  side  of  us,  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Providence  ;  who,  as  he  can  arm  all  his  creatures  a- 
gainst  us,  and  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  just  displea- 
sure ;  so,  if  we  be  careful  to  please  him,  and  approve  ourselves 
in  his  sight,  can  make  the  whole  creation  around  us  to  be  as  it 
were  in  a  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship  with  us.     Or,  if  a 
good  man  be  involved  in  the  same  outward  calamities  with  o- 
thers,  as  must  often,  without  a  miracle,  be  expected,  in  cala- 
mities which  happen  to  large  communities,    still  he  hath  this 
to  support  him,  that  the  great  Lord  ol  the  universe  is  his  Father 
and  his  Friend,  and  will  cause  those  outward  evils  to  turn,   in 
the  final  issue,  to  his  greatest  benefit.      Death  itself,  if  this  shall 
befal  him,   shall  prove  a  real  gain  to  him,   and  shall  introduce 
him  to  a  better  world,  and  a  nobler  society.     It  is  justly  observ- 
ed concerning  the  man  that  fear  eth  the  Lord,   that  de/ighteth 
greatly  in  his  commandments,  that  "he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil 
tidings^  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord  Psal.  cxi.  1.7. 
Not  only  may  he  say,   upon  good  grounds,  with  the  Psalmist, 
The  Lord  is  on  my  side,  I  will  not  fear  :  what  can  man  do  un- 
to me  ?  Psal.  cxviii.  6.     And  again,    Though  an  host  should 
encamp  against  me,   my   heart  shall  not  fear  ,•  tho'  war  should 
rise  against  me,   in  this  will  I  he  confident,  Psal.  xxvii.   2.. 
But  he  may   break  forth   into  that  noble  strain   of  triumph, 
God  is  our  refuge,  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  he  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  he  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea;  tho"1 
the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  and  though  the  moun- 
tains shake  with  the  swelling  thereof,  Psal.  xlvi.  I,  2,  3.      On 
the  other  hand,  the  wicked  and  ungodly  man,  continuing  such, 
hath  no  proper  resource,  no  solid  .comfort  or  support  in  a  dav 
of  calamity,  when  all  things  seem  black  and  dismal  about  him. 
For  either  he  looketh  upon  them  to  be   the  effects  of  a  wild 
chance,   or  fytind  necessity,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  object 
of  a  rational  trust  and  confidence,   and  which  leaves  no  room 
for  hope,   but  in  that  which  nature  hath  an  abhorrence  of,   an 
utter  extinction  of  being :   or,  he  apprehendeth  them  to  be  the 
just  judgments  of  the  \<vise  and  righteous  governor  of  the 
VOL.   II.  G  g 
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whom  he  hath  offended  by  his  sins.  And  vain  it  is  to  brave 
it  against  the  wrath  of  heaven.  Not  to  fear  creatures  like 
ourselves,  in  a  just  cause,  argueth  a  noble  and  manly  fortitude  : 
but  not  to  fear  God,  the  Almighty  Lord  of  the  universe,  is  not 
courage,  but  madness.  The  only  proper  thing  which  remaineth 
for  such  persons  to  do,  and  it  is  what  reason,  as  well  as  scrip- 
ture directeth  to,  is  to  humble  themselves  deeply  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  and  to  flee  to  his  infinite  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  in  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  most  reasonable 
and  gracious  terms  which  he  hath  appointed,  for  obtaining  an 
interest  in  his  grace  and  favour. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  wished  for  the 
honour  of  God,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  for  the  real 
welfare  of  our  country,  is,  that  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  our  holy  religion  may  have  a  revival  among  us  ; 
and  that  persons  of  all  orders  and  conditions  may  join  in  contri- 
buting to  promote  its  sacred  interests.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  corruption  too  justly  complained  of,  there  are  many,  I  am 
persuaded,  among  us,  and  may  the  number  of  them  daily  in- 
crease !  who  are  earnestly  desirous  to  do  this.  Every  man. 
hath  it  in  his  power  to  contribute  something  towards  it,  at 
least  by  endeavouring  to  walk  in  a  conversation  becoming  the 
gospel.  But  there  are  some  persons  who  have  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  doing  honour  and  service  to  Christianity.  Those  es- 
pecially that  are  distinguished  by  their  high  rank,  iheir  fortune, 
and  quality,  should  make  use  of  the  influence  this  gives  them 
for  recommending  and  promoting  true  religion  and  virtue,  which 
will  add  a  lustre  to  their  titles  and  dignities,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  they  can  take  to  shew  their  regard  to  the  public 
happiness.  Magistrates  should  account  it  their  duty  and  their 
honour  to  employ  the  authority  they  are  invested  with,  for 
serving  the  interests  of  religion,  and  discountenancing  vice  and 
wickedness  ;  since  for  this  purpose  they  are  appointed,  that 
they  may  be  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well.  And  it  is  then  that  their  authority  will 
have  its  proper  influence,  when  it  is  strengthened  by  that  of 
their  own  good  example.  Bot,  above  all,  they  who  are  ho- 
noured with  the  character  of  the  ministers  of  the  holy  Jesus 
should  make  it  the  very  business  of  their  lives  to  spread  and 
promote  real  vital  Christianity,  to  instruct  the  people  in  it? 
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important  doctrines,  and  build  them  up  in  their  most  holy  faith, 
and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  excellent  duties  it  enjoins,  by  all 
the  powerful  and  most  engaging  motives  which  the  gospel  sets 
before  us.  And  that  their  instructions  may  have  the  proper 
effect,  it  highly  concerneth  them  to  keep  themselves  free  from 
the  fashionable  vices  and  folties  of  the  age,  and  to  endeavour  to 
be  ensamples  to  their  flocks,  by  a  well-tempered  zeal,  piety,  and 
charity,  and  the  virtues  of  a  holy  life.  Thus  will  they  not 
only  do  the  highest  service  to  religion,  but  procure  the  great- 
est honour  to  themselves,  and  the  most  just  veneration  for  their 
sacred  character,  which,  where  it  is  not  disgraced  by  a  conduct 
unworthy  of  it,  naturally  demandeth  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
all  the  true  friends  to  religion  and  virtue. 

For  these  valuable  and  excellent  purposes,  may  the  God  of 
all  grace  pour  forth  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  orders  and  degrees 
of  men  in  these  nations,  that,  as  they  bear  the  honourable  name 
of  Christians,  they  may  adorn  tie  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things  ;  and,  being  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will 
in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  may  walk  worthy 
of  the  Lord  unto  all pleasing ;  being  fruitful  in  every  good 
•work.  - 

I  may  be  thought  perhaps  to  have  insisted  too  largely  upon 
these  things.  But  I  cannot  but  think,  that  one  of  the  principal 
things  which  ought  to  be  proposed  in  books  written  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  should  be,  not  merely  to  promote  the  specula, 
tive  belief  of  it,  but  to  engage  men  to  that  which  is  the  main 
design  of  its  excellent  doctrines,  as  well  as  precepts — a  holy 
and  a  virtuous  practice. 
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^B  BAD  IE,  Mr--His  arguments  to  prove  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  not  fairly  represented  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke,Vol.  II.  p.  84. 

ABBE  DE  PARIS — The  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb  considered  :  and  it  is  shewn,  that  no  argument  cr.n  be  just- 
ly drawn  from  thence  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mitacles  wrought 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  I.  354,  et  seg*  The  high  opinion  of 
his  sanctity  chiefly  owing  to  his  extraordinary  austerities,  ib.  394. 
He  carried  superstition  to  an  excesi,  ib,  306.  Voluntarily  and 
designedly  hastened  his  Own  death,  ib.  391.  His  conduct  and 
character  of  a  different  kind  from  that  rational  and  solid  piety 
recommended  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  ib.  398,  39P. 

ABRAHAM — God's  entering  into  covenant  with  hifn  had  nothing 
in  it  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  II.  124.  It 
was  designed  to  be  of  extensive  benefit  to  mankind,  ib.  125* 
He  did  not  learn  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God 
from  the  Egyptians  or  Chaldeans,  II.  1.09,  ma^g.  note. 

ALLEGORIES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT — Not  designed  to  be  pass- 
ed upon  the  people  as  a  literal  narration  of  tacts,  II.  101. 

ANGELS— i-the  notion  of  them  represented  tv  Lord  Bolingbroke  aS 
owing  to  the  ancient  astrologers  and  professors  of  magic,  I.  474. 
Yet  he  owns,  that  there  are  many  brdeis  of  superior  intelligences 

'  vastly  exceeding  the  huma  kind,  ib.  475.  They  are  employed 
as  the  instruments  of  divine  Providence,  ib.  475. 

ANGELS,  FALLEN—AC  '  g  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning 
them  inconsistent  wit)  reason,  ik  II.  159,  .rnarg*  note. 

APOSTLES — An  entire  harmony  among  them  in  the  gospel  which 
they  prench>  d  I.  152.  Wrongly  charged  with  having  worldly 
interests  and  advantages  in  view,  !.  2:;-9,  260.  The  revelation 
they  published  truly  and  properly  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ* 

VOL.     II*  K   K, 
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as  well  as    that  which    he  himself   delivered  in  the   days  of  his 
personal  ministry,  II.   197. 

ATHEISM — hath  a  direct  tendency  to  take  away,  or  pervert  the  na- 
tural sense  of  right  and  wrong,  I.  87.  It  is  subversive  of  all 
virtue,  ib.  88. 

ATHEISTS — can  only  cavil,  but  cannot  reason  against  the  existence 
of  the  First  Cause,  I.  427.  According  to  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
they  only  deny  God,  but  the  divines  defame  him,  ib.  420.  Pre- 
tended alliance  between  them  and  divines,  idem  ib.  II.  l6.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  seems  to  assert,  that  Atheists  may  be  really  virtuous, 
I.  81,  82 — Yet  owns,  that  he  that  denies  a  Deity,  sets  up  an 
opinion  against  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  being  of  society, 
and  it  is  justly  punishable  by  the  magistrate,  ib.  88. 

ATKKY,  Mr  Anthony — Author  of  The  main  Argument  of  a  late 
Book  intiilcd,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  fairly  stated  and 
examined,  I.  135. 

ATKINSON,  Mr — His  Vindication  of  the  literal  Sense  of  three  Mira- 
cles of  Christ,  in  answer  to  Woolston,  I.  121. 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD — Moral  attributes  necessarily  included  in 
the  idea  of  the  infinitely  perfect  Being,  I.  434,  et  seq.  Insepa- 
rable from  his  wisdom,  ib.  438,  &c.  Rightly  distinguished  from 
his  physical  attributes,  ib.  439,  440.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objec- 
tions against  ascribing  moral  attributes  to  God,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  them,  considered  and  obviated,  ib.  440,  et  seq. 

B 

BALGUY,  Mr  John — His  Letter  to  the  Deists,  containing  reflection? 
on  Lord  Shaftesbury,  I,  71.  His  second  Letter  to  the  Deists,  in 
answer  to  Tindal,  ib.  135.  His  Essay  on  Redemption,  ibid. 

BAXTER,  Mr  Richard — His  Animadversions  on  Lord  Herbert's 
book  de  Veritate,  I.  23. 

BENSON,  Dr  George — An  accoimt  of  his  book  of  the  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures ,  in  answer  to  Christian- 
ity not  founded  on  Argument,  I.  183.  His  Reflections  on  Deism 
fairly  stated,  ib.  283. 

BKNTLKY,  Dr  Richard — His  Remarks  on  Collins'  Discourse  on  Free 
Thinking,  I.  97  to  99. 

BEUROW,  Mr  Capel — His  Answer  to  Dcis?n  fairly   stated,  I.  2S3. 

BLOUNT,  Mr  Charles— Hib  notes  on  Philostratus's  accoimt  of  the 
life  of  Apollonius  Tyanteus,  1.  42,  43.  His  Religio  Laid  copied, 
for  the  most  part,  from  Lord  Herbert,  ib.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  authors  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  ib.  His  argument  against 
the  worship  of  God  through  a  Mediator  considered,  ib.  44,  45. 
He  acknowledged!  Deism  not  1o  be  safe  without  Christianity,  ib. 

BOLINGBROKE,  Lord  Viscount — His  Letters  on  (he  Study  and  Use  of 
History,  II.  283,  et  seq.  His  Posthumous  Works,  I.  412,  et  seq. 
He  raiseth  himself  above  all  other  writers  ancient  or  modern,  ib. 
414.  His  invectives  against  the  holy  Scriptures,  ib.  416,  417.  A- 
gainst  the  ancient  philosophers,  ib.  418,  &c.  And  especially 
against  ancient  and  modern  Christian  writers,  ib.  420,  <&c.  Charg- 
es ihuse  that  differ  from  him  with  madness,  ib.  423,  424.  The  main 
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*;rmciples  of  his  scheme  represented,  .ib.  424-,  425.  He  treat i' 
as  profane  who  tilk  of  imitating  God  in  his  nural  atu-i- 
bates,  ilt.  431,  432.  Offers  several,  ubjsctioiis  against  ascribing 
moral  attributes  to  ihe  Deity,  ib.  440,  tyc.  Yet,  in  effect  acknow- 
ledge, h  tho-,e  attributes,  ib.  448,  &c.  He  denies  that  God's. end 
in  making  man  was  to  communicate  happiness  to  .him,  ib.  446. 
Proteases  to  own  a  general  Providence  with  regard  to  collective 
bodies  j  but  denies,  a  P  ov  lence,  as  extending  to.  individuals, 
ib.  455.  The. inconsistency  of  his  s  ,neme  srievyn,  and  its  ill  con- 
sequences to  mankind,  ib.  463,  &p.  He  acknowledges  the  great 
antiquity /and  usefulness  of  the  doctraie  concerning  the  immorLa-- 
lity  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  II,  2  Pre.ends  neither  to 
affirm  nor  deny  it,  ib.  3.  Yet  tieats.it  as  a  fiction,  ib.  4.  5.  Will 
not  allow  that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance  distinct  from 
the  body,  ib.  5.  Attempts  to  destroy  the  moral  argu  ncn;  fora 
future  state  from  "the  present  Unequal  distribution  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence, ib.  16,  <&c.  Sets  up  as  ah  advocate  for  Providence,  ib. 
— His  great  inconsistency  in  this  shewn,  ib.  18.  He  speaks  with 
contempt  of  those  that  have  written  of  the  law  of  nature  before 
him,  ib.  26.  Asserts  the  universal  clearness  of  that  law  to  all 
mankind,  and  that  no  man  can  mistake  it,  ib.  29.  Yet  owns  that 
it  is  often  mistaken,  and  affords  a  dubious  light,  ib.  35.  Makes 
polygamy  to  be  a  precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  ib.  38*  His  loose 
Way  of  talking  about,  marriage,  ib.  39.  Supposes  modesty  and 
chastity  to  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  to  be  owing  to  hu- 
man vanity,  ib.  The  pernicious  tendency  of  his  scheme,  witli 
respect  to  morals,  ib.  44,  &c.  He  denies  that  mankind  have  any 
need  of  extraordinary  supernatural  revelation,  and  endeavours 
to  answer  Dr  Clarke's  arguments  for  it,  ib.  48,  <&c.  Yet  his  own 
scheme,  contrary  to  his  intention,  tendeth  to  shew" the  usefulness 
and  necessity  of  revelation,  ib.  74.  His  attempts  to  disprove  the 
truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  history,  ib.  SO,  et  seq.  His 
charge  against  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  Mosaic  writings^ 
for  degrading  the  Deity  to  mean  and  unworthy  offices  and  em- 
ployments, ib.  120,  &c.  And  for  ascribing  to  God  human 
parts  and  passions,  129.  And  for  commanding  things  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  ib.  136.  His  objections  against  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  ib.  137,  &c.  And  of  the  fall,  ib'. 
153,  &c.  The  acknowledgments  'he  makes  in  favour  of  Christia- 
nity, ib.  175,  <b'c.  He  seems  to  give  up  several  of  the  deistical 
objections,  ib.  179.  His  great  inconsistency  on  this  head.  ib.  181. 
He  pretends  that  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  the  doctrine 
of  Plato,  but  more  unintelligible  than  it,  ib.  184,  185.  And  that 
the  New  Testament  consisteth  of  two  different  gospels,  contrary 
to  one  another  j  that  of  Christ,  and  of  St  Paul,  ib;  185,  18£. 
His  invectives  against  this  apostle,  ib.  187,  fe.  Seems  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gospels  to  be  credible  and  authentic  records  of 
Christ's  discourses  and  actions,  ib,  195.  Yet  does  all  he  can  t6' 
destroy  their  credit,  ib.  1.  i)V.  Th-  .vay  he  '.ak.es  lo  account 
lor  the  propagation  of  Christianity  shewn  to  bs  insufficient  ib.  i: 
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205,  &'<r.  Pretends  that  Christianity  has  been  of  no  advantage 
to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  ib.  207.  His  objections  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  and  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  ib.  218,  219,  &c.  He  endeavours  to  expose  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine  ot  iulure  rewards  and  punishments,  as  absurd,  and  con- 
trary to  the  divine  attributes,  ib.  239,  24-0.  Seems  to  deny  the 
exercise  of  divine  justice,  either  here  or  hereafter,  ib.  241,  242. 
finds  fault  with  the  gospel  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment,  for 
teaching  that  men  shall  then  be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
thoughts  and  dispositions  of  their  hearts,  ib.  242.  Pretends  that, 
according  to  the  representations  made  in  the  New  Testament, 
men  shall  be  saved  or  damned  in  the  lump,  without  any  regard 
to  the  different  degrees  of  virtue  or  vice,  ib.  247,  <&*r.  Objects 
t.t;uin»t  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  ib.  251.  Remarkable 
acknowledgement  of  his  on  this  head,  ib.  Pretends  that  future 
punishments  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  belief  of  an  all  perfect 
Being,  ib.  254. 

BRADLKY,  Mr  John — His  reflections  on  the  Oracles  of  Reason^  I. 
48,  4:), 

ERAMHALL,  Archbishop — His  writings  against  Hobbes,  I.  40. 

BROWN,  Mr  John,  now  Dr — Hib  Essays  on  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury^s 
Characteristics,  I.  71. 

BROWN,  Mr  Simon — His  Rebuke  to  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  in  answer  to 
Mr  Woolston,  I.  121.  His  Answer  to  Dr  TindaPs  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,  ib,  144. 

BULLOCK,  Dr  Richard — His  Answer  to  Collinses  Discourse  of  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  I.  107.  And  to 
his  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered^  ib.  110. 

BuR>"LT,  Dr  Thomas — His  Conferences,  in  answer  to  Tindal's 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  L  134, 

C 

CANAANITE? — The  command  for  exterminating  them  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  hw  of  nature,  I.  160.  II.  136.  &c. 

CAUSK — According  to  Mr  Hume,  there  is  no  connexion  between 
Cause  and  Effect  ;  nor  is  there  any  way  of  knowing  it,  either 
by  reason,  or  by  experience,  I.  289.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Cause  produces  the  Effect  is  inexplicable  j  but  this  no  argument 
against  it,  ib.  292.  300. 

CHANDLER,  Dr  Bishop,  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield — An  account  of 
his  Defence  of  Christianity,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— in   answer  to    Mr    Collins's    Discourse  on    the   Grounds, 
&c.  I.  104,  105.  His  Vindication  of  it,  in  answer  to  the  Scheme  of 
literal  Prophecy  considered,  ib.   110. 

CH  \NDLER,  Dr  Samuel — An  account  of  his  Vindication  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  in  answer  to  Mr  Collirs's  Discourse  on  the 
Grounds,  &c.  I.  106.  His  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  and 
Authority  of  DaniePs  Prophecies,  against  the  objections  of  the 
Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  ib.  111.  His  Vindication 
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of  the  History  rif  the  Old  Testament — against  the  third  volume 
oiiheMora/  Philosopher*  ib.  166.  His  Witnesses  of  the  Resur- 
rection re-examined \  and  proved  consistent — in  answer  to  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  ib..  209,  209. 

CHAPMAN,  Dr  John — An  account  of  his  answer  to  the  Moral  Phi- 
losopher, intitled  Eusebius,  I.  154.  158.  166. 

CHINESE — Their  ancient  sages  expressed  themselves  obscurely 
concerning  the  Deity,  II.  6.8.  marg.  note.  Great  difference  be- 
tween them  and  Moses  in  this  respect,  ib. 

CHRIST — Taught  religion  -with  great  simplicity,  II.  177.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  pretends  that  he  artfully  engaged  the  Jews  to  put 
him  to  death,  ib.  232,  233.  The  doctrine  of  his  being  appoint- 
ed to  judge  the  world,  pretended  by  the  Deists  to  be  of  no  use 
to  mankind,  I.  280.  The  usefulness  and  importance  of  it 
shewn,  ib, 

CHRISTIAN  REVELATION — Has  set  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
in  the  clearest  light,  I.  16,  17.  Want  of  universality  no  just 
objection  against  it,  ib.  19,  et  seq.  A  summary  of  the  evidences 
for  Christianity,  IL  394,  et  seq.  Its  great  usefulness  and  excel- 
lency acknowledged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ib.  178,  &c.  It  has 
contributed  to  destroy  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  has  reformed 
many  laws  and  customs  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  ib.  208. 
It  does  not  te*ch  light  and  trivial  expiations  for  sin,  ib.  225.  It 
is  not  true,  that  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  inspires  and 
natters  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  ib.  233,  234.  Nor  that  it 
consists  merely  of  unintelligible  doctrines,  and  useless  institu- 
tions, I.  278. 

CHRISTIANITY  not  founded  on  Argument A  pamphlet  so  called, 

I.  168.  Observations  upon  it,  ib.  170 — 183.  Those  represented 
by  Mr  Hume  as  dangerous  friends,  or  disguised  enemies,  to 
Christianity,  who  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  reason,  I.  371. 

CHRISTIANS Unjustly  charged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  mur- 
muring through  this  life  against  the  justice  of  God  j  and  there- 
fore unworthy  to  taste  of  his  goodness  in  a  future  state,  II.  23. 
And  with  assuming,  that  happiness  consisteth  principally  in  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  ib.  Note.  Divisions  among  them  no 
argument  against  the  truth  or  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion, 
I.  6,7.  243.  II.  371.  The  corruptions  of  professed  Christians  no 
just  objection  against  true  original  Christianity,  I.  280. 

CHUBB,  Mr  Thomas Published  several  tracts,  in  which,  under 

pretence  of  a  great  regard  for  pure  uncorrupted  Christianity  he 
endeavoured  to  betray  it,  I.  215.  His  posthumous  works  mani- 
festly intended  against  revealed  religion,  ib.  216.  His  high  pre- 
tences and  se^f- sufficiency,  ib.  216.  Denies  a  particular  provi- 
dence, ib.  217.  Sometimes  seem*  to  assert  a  future  state,  at  other 
times  represents  it  as  altogether  uncertain,  and  that  no  proof 
can  be  given  of  it,  ib.  219,  220,  &c.  He  absolutely  rejects  the 
Jewish  revelation,  ib.  225.  But  speaks  very  favourably  of  Maho- 
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meUnism,  ib.  228,  Professes  to  believe  Christ's  divine  mission 
as  probable,  ib.  2^8.  Yet  endeavours  to  subvert  the  evidence  by 
•which  it  is  proved,  ib.  230.  He  represents  the  Scriptures  as  ari 
unsafe  guide,  and  of  a  pernicious  tendency  j  yet  blames  the 
church  of  Rome  for  locking  them  up  from  the  laity,  and  that 
this  tends  to  involve'  the  people  in  the  most  gross  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  slavery,  ib.  232.  His  attempt  to  expose 
our  Saviour's  precepts'  in  his  sermon 'on  the  mount,  ib.  234,  235. 
He  grossly  misrepresents  the  gospel  doctrine  of  atonement,  ib. 
238,  239,  <fcv.  -Pretends  that  the  Scriptures  were  corrupted  in 
the  times  of  Popery,  z$.  244,  245.  That  the  apostles  changed 
the  original  scheme  of  Christianity  as  laid  down  by  our  Saviour, 
ib.  257,  258.  And  that  they  had  worldly  Wealth  and  power  in 
view,  ib.  258,  <kfc.  He  abuses  St  Paul,  ib.  240,  &c.  261,  262. 
Represents  all  religions  as  indifferent,  ib.  263.  Sets  up  Deism 
as  an  infalible  £uide,  ib.  162.  267.  Runs  a  parallel  between  the 
progress  of  Christianity  and  that -of  Methodism,  ib.  256. 

CLARI  XDON,  Earl  of-^-His  Brief  Ifiew  and  Survey  of  the  pernicious 
Errors  in  Hobbes^s  Lmathan.  I.  40. 

CLARKE,  'Dr  Samuel— His  Reflections  on  Toland^s  Amyntor,  I.   51. 

'•  His  answers  to  Mr  Collins  on  the  immateriality  and  immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  I.  95.  II.  11.  Invectives  against  him  by  Lord 
•Bolin^broke,  L  422.  Censured  by  his  Lordship  for  supposing 
that  justice  and  goddness  are  the  same  in  God  as  in  our  ideas  of 
them,  ib.  432.  :  And  for  representing  God  as  having  a 
tender  concern  for -tV^happrness  of  man, •  ib.  430.  And  for  sup- 
posing that  there  are  inequalities  and  disorders  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  •  and  arguing  from  thence  for  a  future  state  of 
retributions,  •  II.  17  j  His  arguments  to  prove  the  necessity  of  re- 
velation vindicated  against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  II.  48.  68,  69. 

CLERGY— Those  of  the  primitive  Church  charged  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke with  being  a  very  lawless  tribe,  and  Stirring  up  the  people 
to  tumults  and  insurrections,  II.  257. 

CLOGHER,   ^Bishop  of — His  Vindication   of  the  Histories  of  the  Old 

'  and  New  Testament — in  answer  to  Lord  Bo-lingbroke's  Letters 
on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  I.  285.  • 

COLLINS,  Mr    Anthony- — Writes  against  the  immateriality  and  irn- 

'  mortality  of  the  soul,  and  against  human  liberty,  1.95.  His 
Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,  ib:  Observations  upon  it,  ib.  He 
pretends  to  prove,  that  there  was  a  general  alteration  of  the 
four  gospel^  in  the  sixth  century,  ib.  96,  97:  His  Discourse  on 
the  Grounds  arid  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  designed  to 
shew  that  Christianity  hath  no  just  foundation  at  all,  ib.  100,  101, 
An  account  of  the  answers  that  were  made  to  it,  ib.  104.  His 
Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  ib.  109.  Books  published 
in  answer  to  it,  ib.  -110.  &c.  Pretends  that  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, if  it  could  be  proved,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
trii'-h  cf  the  Christian  revelation,  ib.  187.  Remarkable  pas-1 
of  his,  concerning  the  ascribing  human  passions  and  alfec^ 
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tions  to  the  Supreme  Being,  11.134.  Unfair  management  in  the 
French  translation  of  his  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,  I.  100.  note. 

CONYBEARE,  Dr  John,  late  Bishop  of  Bristol An  account  of  his 

Defence  of  revealed  Rehgion,  in  answer  to  Tindal's  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,  I.  137.  His  argument  to  shew  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  produce  the  originals  or  attested  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  11.  199. 

COUNTRY — Love  of  our  country,  how  far  countenanced  and  re- 
commended by  Christianity,  I.  58,  59,  note. 

CREATION — Mosaic  account  of  it  simple  and  noble,  II.  148,  149. 
Vindicated  against  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objections,  ib.  150. 
God's  resting  from  the  works  of  creation,  how  to  be  understood, 
ib.  It 2. 

CUUWORTH,  Dr — Unworthy  censure  passed  upon  him  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  I.  421. 

CUMBE  LAND,  Bishop — His  book  De  Legibus  Natyr.-e,  in  answer  to 
Mr  Hobbes,  I.  40.  Charged  b.y  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  meta- 
physical jargon  and  theological  blasphemy,  1.  421. 

D 

DErSM/flzV/y  S'ated,  and  fully  Vindicated — A  pamphlet  so  called, 
observations  upon  it,  I.  268 — 283.  That  author's  pompous 
account  of  deism,  and  his  way  of  stating  the  question  between 
Christians  and  deists  examined,  ib.  269,  et  seq. 

DEISTS — Who  first  assumed  that  name,  I.  2.  Mortal  and  immor- 
tal deists,  ib.  Great  differences  among  them  about  the  main 
articles  of  natural  religion,  ib.  9.  II,  379.  Their  unwearied 
attempts  against  Christianity,  and  different  attacks  upon  it,  I. 
325.  Their  specious  pretences,  and  high  opinion  of  themselves, 
and  contempt  of  others,  ib.  J31.  €t  seq.  They  often  profess  an 
esteem  for  Christianity,  whilst  they  do  all  in  their  power  to 
subvert  it,  II.  380,  381.  Their  unfair  and  disingenuous  con- 
duct,  ib.  382,  383.  They  seem  frequently  to  discard  all  m.ora 
evidence,  and  advance  maxims  \vhich  seem  to  destroy  the  credi 
of  all  history,  ib.  383,  384.  Their  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions,  ib.  38ft,  387.  Address  to  them,  ib.  362,  et  seq. 

DELUGE — General  tradition  of  it,    II.    83. 

DIVINES — Virulent  leproaches  and  invectives  against  them  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  I.  420.  Represented  as  forming  a  confede- 
racy with  the  atheists  against  the  attributes  and  providence  of 
God,  ib.  421.  II.  17.  And  as  worse  than  atheists,  I.  422.  Charged 
with  denying  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  make  men  happy,  II.  18. 
And  with  censuring  their  Creator  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  accusing  him  of  injustice,  ib.  16.  243. 

DIVORCES — Lord  Bolingbroke7!  wiong  account  of  the  legal  causes 
of  divorce,  1L  214.  Differences  among  the  Jewish  doctors  on 
that  head,  ib.  215.  In"  what  sense  it  must  be  understood  that  di- 
vorces were  permitted  to  the  Jews  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  ib.  213 
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DOUGLASS,  Rev.  Mr — His  Criterion,  or  Miracles  examined,  art 
account  of  it,  I.  408. 

E 

EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  recommended— The  great  importance 
of  it  shewn,  and  bad  effects  of  neglecting  it,  II.  448. 

EGYFTIANS — Their  history  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  con- 
cealed from  the  vulgar  in  hieroglyphics  and  sacred  characters, 
II.  88,  89.  Their  account  of  the  exode  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt  not  to  be  depended  upon,  ib.  96,  91.  Their  absurd  ac- 
count of  the  original  formation  of  man,  ib.  152.  There  is  no 
sufficient  proof  that  Moses  adopted  their  rites  and  customs,  ib* 
103,  104.  marg.  note. 

EVIDENCE,  MORAL — The  sufficiency  of  it  shewn  far  giving  assur- 
ance of  facts,  I.  162.  II.  383,  384.  The  near  connection 
between  moral  evidence  and  physical,  I.  300,  323,  338. 
Jn  some  cases  it  yields  a  certainty  equivalent  to  that  which 
arises  from  demonstration,  I.  3SO,  381. 

ExPERn:NCE-.r-The  abuse  Mr  Hume  makes  of  that  word,  I.  303. 
$21,  322.  How  far  and  in  what  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
guide  in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact,  ib.  322,  323. 
Uniform  experience  is  so  far  from  being  a  full  proof  against  the 
existence  of  miracles,  that  it  affbrdeth  no  proof  against  it  at  all, 

...  ib.  326,  321. 

EXPIATION  by  the  Blood  of  CHRIST— Disingenuous  representation 
of  it  by  Mr  Chubb,  I.  236,  237.  And  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
II.  224,  225,  228,  229.  It  answers  the  most  valuable  ends,  II. 
226,  221,  228. 

F 

FACTS,  EXTRAORDINARY — By  which  the  law  of  Moses  was  attested, 
were  of  the  most  public  nature,  and  the  accounts  of  them  coeval 
with  the  law  itself,  II.  401,  tec.  Those  accounts  to  be  depended 
on  as  safely  transmitted  to  us,  ib.  8(5,  87,  &C.  The  same  thing 
shewn  with  regard  to  the  facts  by  which  Christianity  is  attested, 
I.  339,  Sec.  II.  201,  202.  403,  et  seq. 

FAITH — That  which  is  required  in  the  gospel  not  a  bare  specula- 
tive assent,  I.  5  178.  Not  inconsistent  with  reason,  nor  to  be 
opposed  to  it,  ib.  184*  II.  211.  The  difference  between 
mth  and  fiction  resolved  by  Mr  Hume  into  a  more  lively  and 
forcible  feeling,  I.  371.  marg.  note. 

FALL  OF  MAN — The  Mosaic  account  of  it  vindicated  against  the 
objections  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  II.  153,  154,  &c. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH— Contemptuous  representa- 
tion of  them  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  I.  420. 

FOSTER,  Dr  James — An  account  of  his  Answer  to  Dr  TindaPs 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  I.  136,  137. 

FREE-THINKERS — Blamed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  for  a  factious 
spirit,  under  pretence  of  liberty,  I.  416. 

FRIENDSHIP — The  pretence  that  it  is  not  required  in  the  gospel 
considered,  I.  98,  99. 
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FUTURE  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishment? — Represented  by  Lord 
Herbert  as  an  essential  article  of  natural  religion,  I.  3.  Deists 
divided  about  it,  ib.  2,  3,  9  Lord  Shaftesbury  insinuates,  that 
the  belief  of  it  may  be  of  bad  influence  in  morals,  ib.  56,  &c, 
74,  78,  79.  Chubb's  variations  with  regard  to  a  future  state, 
$.219,  220,  &c.  This  doctrine  believed  from  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity, II.  2,  3.  A  part  of  the  primitive  religion  communicated 
to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  ib.  14.  63.  The  great 
usefulness  of  that  doctrine  acknowledged  by  Mr  Hume  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  \b.  437,  438.  Justly  argued  from  the  pre« 
sent  unequal  distributions  of  Divine  Providence,  I.  311,  312. 
II.  25.  To  assure  us  of  this,  one  important  end  and  use  of  di- 
vine revelation,  II.  64,  65.  It  is  plainly  implied  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  though  not  expressly  mentioned  there,  ib.  567 — 169.  At 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  it  was  not  only  denied  or 
doubted  of  by  many  among  the  philosophers,  but  had  little  hold 
of  vulgar  minds,  *2>.  And  therefore  a  clear  and  express  revela- 
tion of  it  was  then  necessary,  ib,  170.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  future  retributions  vindicated  against  Lord  Bolingbroke's  ob- 
jections, ib.  247,  et  seq^ 

G 

GlLDoN,  Mr  Charles — Published  the  Oracles  cf  Reason,  I.  43. 
Afterwards  wrote  a  bpok  against  the  deists,  intitled,  The  Deist's 
Manual,  ib.  48. 

GNOSTICS — Lord  Bolingbroke's  pretence  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  Gnostics,  II.  256,  marg.  note. 

GOD — our  notions   of  his  attributes,   though  inadequate,  not  false, 

I.  443,  444.    Noble  idea  of  God  in  the  sacred  writings,  II,  119. 
123.     Concerning   God's  being  the   tutelary   God  of  Abraham, 
and  of  the  people  of  Israel,  ib.     124,  125.      In  the  idea  of  God, 
as  represented   in  Scripture,    there  is  united  the  highest  majesty, 
and  the  most  marvellous  condescension,   ib*  129.     In  what  sense 
affections  may  be  ascribed  to  God,   ib.  133,  134. 

GOSPELS — The  spurious  ones  were  never  generally  received  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  therefore  no  argument  to  be  drawn  from, 
them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  true  Gospels,  which  were  received 
from  the  beginning  as  of  divine  authority,  I,  51,  52,  53.  II,  197. 
Pretended  corruption  of  the  Gospels  in  the  sixth  century,  false 
and  absurd,  I.  96,  97.  The  Gospels  now  received  acknowledged 
by  Mr  Hobbes  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  have  been  written  in 
the  times  of  thfe  apostles,  and  to  contain  a  true  account  of  the 
discourses  and  actions  of  our  Saviour,  I.  36,  II.  196,  Transmit- 
ted to  us  with  an  evidence  which  may  be  safely  depended  upon, 

II.  204.  404.    Not  necessary   to   have   the   originals  or  attested 
copies   of  them  in    our   own   hands,   ib,   199,   200.  Some  copies 
of  them  so    ancient  as  to  bring    us  near  to    the   first    ages  cf  the 
church,  ib.  199.  marg.  note. 

GOVERNMENT — Religion   necessary   to    government,    and     Christi- 
anity particularly  friendly  to  it,  II.  179.  437,  438. 
GSIACE,  Di VINE— Never   mentioned  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  but  in  a 
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way  of  sneer,  II.   211.  The  notion  of  it  not   inconsistent  with 
reason,  ib. 

GRVKNK,  Mr  John — His  Letters  to  the  author  of  the  Discourse 
on  the  Grounds,  &c.  concerning  the  application  made  in  the 
New  Testament  of  passages  in  the  Old,  I.  107. 

H 

HALLET,  Mr  Joseph — His  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Kinds,  and 
Numbers  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles — in  answer  to  Wools* on, 
I.  122.  His  Immorality  of  the  Moral  Philosopher,  and  Vindi- 
cation of  it,  ib.  153.  His  Rebuke  to  the  Moral  Philosopher,  for 
the  Errors  and  Immoralities  in  his  third  Volume,  ib.  166.  His 
Consistent  Christian,  in  answer  to  Mr  Chubb's  True  Gospel  of 
Jesns  Christ  asserted,  ib.  215. 

HAI-YBURTON,  Mr  — His  Natural  Religion  insufficient,  and  revealed 
necessary   toman's  Happiness,    in  answer  to  Lord  Herbert,  I.  23. 
HAPPINESS — Differences    among    the   philosophers  about  it,  II.  61. 
Men  apt   to  confound   pleasure  with    happiness,  ib.  62.     Divne 
revelation   of  great  use  to  instruct  men  in  the  nature  01  true  hap- 
piness, and  direct  them  in   the  way  that  leads  to  it,  id.  ib.     How 
it  is  to  be  undei>tood  that  God  made  men  to  be  happy,  I.  44". 
HARRIS,  Dr — His  Remarks  on  the  case  of  Lazarus,   in  answer  to 

WooLton,  I.   122. 
HERVLY,  Mr — His   Remarks  on   Lord  Bolingbroke^s   Letters  on  the 

Study  and  Use  of  History,  I.  286. 

HEATHKNS — The  sun  the  principal  object  of  their  adoration,  I. 
10.  They  were,  by  Lord  Herbert's  acknowledgment,  involved 
in  universal  darkness,  I.  J3.  The  wrong  notions  the  vulgar  en- 
tertained of  God,  II.  50.  They  worshipped  a  monstrous  as- 
semblage of  divinities,  id.  ib.  True  theism  among  them  passed 
for  atheism,  ib.  51.  Their  numberless  ridiculous  and  cruel 
rites,  ib.  54. 

HENRY,  Dr  —  His  Defence  of  Scripture  History,  in  answer  to  Mr 
Woolston,  I.  122.  His  Discourse  of  our  Saviour }s  miraculous 
Power  of  healing,  id. 

HERBERT,  Lord,  of  Cherbury — One  of  the  first  and  most  eminent 
-   deists  that  have  appeared  among  us,  I.  3.     The  first  that  formed 
deism  into  a  system,  id.  ib.     The  five  articles  in  which  he  makes 
all  religion  to  consist,  id.    ib.   The   deists  themselves   not    g  eed 
in  them,  ib.  9.     Those  articles  not  so  universally  known  and  re- 
ceived  among    the   heathens  as  to   make   any  farther  revelation 
needless,  id.  ib.  &c.     Set  in  the   best  light  by  the  Christian  re- 
velation, ib.  18.     Answers  to  Lord  Herbert,  ib.  23,  24.    Curious 
anecdote  relating   to  him — with   reflections  upon  it,  $.-&4r,  &-c.^ 
His  pretence  that  no  man  can  be  certain  of  a  revelation,  except  it 
be  made  immediately  to  himself,  considered,  II.  396. 
HISTORY — No  impropriety  in  endeavouring  to  illustrate  sacred  his- 
tory by  profane,  I.  285.  II.  82,  83. 
HISTORY,  MOSAIC — Its  antiquity,  impartiality,  and  excellent  ten- 
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clency,  II.  77 — 80,  &c.     Not  forged  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
ib.  89,  90.      See  MOSES. 

POADLEY,  Mi  Benjamin,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester — his  -^> 
nes,  addressed  to  the  Authors  of  a  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,  I.  99. 

HOBBKS,  Mr — Sometimes  speaks  honourably  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, I.  35.  Allows  the  writings  of  the  apostles  to  have  been 
•written  by  eye-witnesses,  ib.  3d.  Pretends  that  the  Scripture 
depends  upon  the  magistrate  for  its  authority,  and  that  he  is 
the  only  interpreter  of  Scripture,  ib.  36,  37.  Allows  men  to 
deny  the  faith  with  their  mouths,  provided  they  keep  it  in  -i.eir 
hearts,  ib.  37.  The  strange  account  he  gives  of  religion,  id.  ib. 
Asserts  the  materiality  and  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  ib.  37, 
His  principles  destructive  of  natural  religion,  morality,  and 
government,  ib.  37,  38.  Answers  published  against  him,  ib.  38. 
&c.  Declares  his  persuasion,  that  the  clergy  did  not  falsify  thdf 
Scripture  in  favour  of  their  own  power  and  sovereignty,  I.  t>5. 

JiuMK,  Mr  David — An  ingenious,  but  very  sceptical  writer,  I, 
237.  Speaks  highly  in  praise  of  his  own  performances,  $.288. 
300,  40'X  Denies  any  connection  between  Cause  and  Effect,  ib. 
289.  The  absurdity  and  ill  consequences  of  his  scheme,  ib.  291. 
et  set].  Will  not  allow  that  we  can  have  any  assurance  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  by  his1  works,  because  the  object  lies  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  experience,  ib.  303.  His  argument 
against  a  future  state,  ib.  306,  307.  Remarks  upon  it,  ib.  308, 
ft  seq.  Yet  he  acknowledged  the  belief  of  it  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  mankind,  ib.  .312.  He  intimates,  that  it  is  presump- 
tion in  us  to  ascribe  any  attribute  or  perfection  to  God,  ib. 
313.  His  Essay  on  Miracles,  ib.  315,  et  seq.  Endeavours  to  shew, 
that  miracles  are  incapable  of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  or 
testimony  whatsoever,  ib.  316,  317.  Yet  afterwards  seems  to 
allow,  that  they  may  admit  of  proof  from  testimony,  except 
when  wrought  in  favour  of  religion,  ib.  347.  The  insolent  re- 
proach he  casteth  upon  those  that  believe  Christianity,  ib.  325. 
He  pretends  that  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  much  surpass 
those  of  our  Saviour  in  credit  and  authority,  ib.  354.  Represents 
those  as  dangerous  friends,  or  disguised  enemies,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  who  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  reason,  ib.  371, 
H72.  His  odd  account  of  the  nature  of  faith,  or  belief,  ib. 
note.  He  attempts  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  gospel-morality,  ib.  402. 

PUMIMTY  required  in  the  gospel — An  amiable  and  excellent  virtue, 
•    I.  406,  407.   '•• 

I. 

JACKSON,  Mr  John — His  Remarks   on  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion, I.    135.      His  Proof  of  revealed  Religion  from  Miracles   a-nd 
Prophecies,  in  answer  to  The  Resurrection  of  "jesus  considered,  ib.  209, 
JTJEAV — Whether  ideas  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  I.  451,  &c.  Eter- 
}  nal  ideas  and  essences,  how  to  be  understbdd,  ib.  452.     Our  ideas 
of  reflection    as    clear    and   distinct    as   those   of    sensation,    and 
often  convey  knowledge  that  may  be  said  to  be  more  real,  II.  8, 
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IDOLATRY — Forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  II.  38.  139.  The 
command  for  putting  idolatrous  Israelites  to  death,  under  the 
Mosaic  constitution,  vindicated,  ib.  140. 

JEFFREY,  Mr  Thomas— His  Review  of  the  Controversy  between  the 
Author  of  the  Grounds  and  his  Adversaries,  I.  107.  His  Christian- 
ity the  Perfection  of  all  Religion— in.  answer  to  The  Scheme  of  lite- 
ral  Prophecy  considered,  ib.  111. 

JEWS — See  ISRAELITES. 

IMITATION  OF  GOD — Those  that  speak  of  it  charged  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  with  impiety  and  blasphemy,  I.  433,  434. 

INTERPOSITIONS,  OCCASIONAL — Not  properly  miraculous,  nor  in- 
consistent with  the  general  laws  of  Providence,  I.  461.  468. 
470. 

INSPIRATION — God's  communicating  thoughts,  or  ideas,  by  in- 
spiration, not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem, or  with  the  freedom  of  the  will,  I.  469,  470.  Inspiration, 
as  it  signifies  an  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the  human 
mind,  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  not  to  be  more  incon- 
£eivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  on  body,  or  of  body 
on  mind,  II.  47. 

JONES,  Mr  Jeremiah — His  Ntw  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Ca- 
nonical Authority  of  the  New  Testament ',  I.  51,52. 

ISRAELITES — Probably  more  free  from  idolatry  than  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  when  they  were  first  erected  into  a  sacred  po- 
lity, I.  226.  Their  Scriptures  not  designed  to  flatter  their  pride 
and  presumption,  II.  78,  79.  115.  Not  driven  out  of  Egypt  for 
leprosy,  ib.  96,  91.  The  wisdom  and  propriety  of  setting  them 
apart  as  a  peculiar  people,  vindicated,  I.  226.  II.  98.  104.  Ill, 
112.  Notwithstanding  their  frequeat  revolts,  their  law  had  a  great 
effect  in  preserving  the  worship  of  God  among  them,  in  a  manner 
which  eminently  distinguished  them  from  the  heathen  nations, 
II.  109,  110,  171.  They  did  not  allow  the  worship  of  painted, 
any  more  than  of  carved  images,  II.  Iu5,  note. 

K 

KNOWLEDGE — Our  knowledge  not  sufficient  to  discover  to  us  the 
inward  essences  of  things,  but  to  prove  their  existence,  and  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  properties,  II.  7. 

L 

LARDNER,  Dr  Nathaniel — His  Credibility  of  the  Gospel-history,  I. 
52.  His  Vindication  of  three  of  our  Saviours  miracles — in  answer 
to  Mr  Woolst on's  fifth  discourse,  ib.  122. 

LAW,  Mr — His  Case  of  Reason,  or  natural  Religion  fairly  and  fully 
stated — in  answer  to  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
I.  135. 

LAW  OF  NATURE — Lord  Bolingbrcke's  contemptuous  representa- 
tion of  those  that  have  written  on  that  subject,  II.  27,  28.  His 
own  account  of  that  law  considered,  ib.  28,  &.c.  liis  pretence 
of  the  absolute  clearness  of  that  law  to  all  mankind,  contradicted 
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by  experience  and  by  his  own  acknowledgments,  ib.  32,  33.  He 
denies  any  sanctions  of  that  law  with  respect  to  individuals,  ib.  43.- 
Pretended  opposition  between  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  and  those  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  ib.  182,  183. 

LAWS,  CIVIL — Very  imperfect  measures  of  virtue,  and  not  alone 
sufficient  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  it,  I.  464,  465. 
II.  43.  59,  60.  Many  laws  in  all  countries  have  been  contrary 
to  the  Law  of  Nature,  II.  60.  Christianity  has  been  of  use  to 
correct  and  reform  many  such  laws,  ib.  208., 

LtLAND,  DrJohn — Account  of  his  Answer  to  TindaPs  Christian- 
ily  as  Q/d  as  the  Creation,  I.  140,  &:c.  His  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted — in  answer  to  the  Moral 
Philosopher,  ib.  156,  &.c.  165.  His  Remarks  on  Christianity  not 
founded  on  Argument,  ib.  185.  His  Refactions  on  Lord  Bo/ing- 
broke^s  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History.  I.  285.  II.  283, 
et  seq. 

LKVITES — Dr  Morgan's  extravagant  computation  of  their  reve- 
nues, I.  365.  The  appointment  of  them,  and  provision  made 
for  them,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  just  and  reasonable,  ib.  227.  The 
charge  brought  against  them  of  massacring  three  thousand  men 
by  Moses's  order,  considered,  II.  145,  146. 

L£  MoiNE,  Mr  Abraham — His  Treatise  on  Miracles — in  answer 
to  Mr  Chubb's  discourse  on  that  subject,  I.  216.  371. 

LoCKE,  Mr  John — His  observations  on  Lord  Herbert's  five  articles, 
I.  23.  He  proves  the  insufficiency  of  natural  reason  unassisted 
by  revelation,  in  its  great  and  proper  business  of  morality,  ib. 
283.  His  high  esteem  for  St  Paul,  ib.  261.  He  is  charged  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  with  a  philosophical  delirium,  ib.  422.  And 
blamed  by  him  for  representing  the  heathens  as  deficient  in  the 
first  article  of  natural  religion,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 

*  God,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  II.  49.  Lord  Bolingbroke  owns 
that  he  has  reduced  St  Paul's  doctrine  of  predestination  within 
the  bounds  of  credibility,  ib.  187.  Remarkable  passage  of  his 
concerning  the  reasonableness  of  giving  assent  to  miracles  upon 
a  fair  testimony,  I.  389,  390. 

LONDON,  late  Bishop  of,  Dr  Gibson — His  Pastoral  Letters,  in  an- 
swer to  Woolston  and  Tindal,  I.  121.  134. 

LONDON,  late  Bishop  of,  Dr  Sherlock — His  Use  and  Intent  of 
Prophecy  in  the  several  Ages  of  the  Church,  I.  108.  His  Trial 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus — in  answer  to  Wool- 
ston, ib.  122. 

LoWMAN,  Mr  Moses — His  Argument  from  Prophecy,  in  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  vindicated,  I.  108.  His  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  ib.  100.  His  Ap- 
pendix to  that  Dissertation,  in.  answer  to  Morgan,  ib.  165. 

LYTTLETON,  Sir  George — His  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and 
Apostleship  of  St  Paul,  I.  213. 

M 
MAHOMET ANISM*—  Mr  Clmbb's  favourable  account  of  it,   I.   228. 
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He  pretends  it  was  not  propagated  by  the  sword,  id.  ib. 
Mohometans  not  only  expressly  allow  a  plurality  of  wives,  but 
that  they  may  make  use  of  their  female  slaves  as  often  as  they 
please,  II.  214,  215,  marg.  note.  The  revelation  of  Mahomet 
not  necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  God  among  Christians,  ib. 
236,  237. 

^MEDIATOR — The  Scripture-doctrine  of  a  Mediator  doth  not  dero  - 
gate  from  the  Divine  Mercy,  I.  44.  It  is  a  doctrine  worthy  of 
God,  and  which  makes  an  eminent  display  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
and  Goodness,  «i/.  ib.  II.  218.  et  seq*  The  heathens  had  some  no- 
tion of  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  a  Mediator  -y  but  Christianity 
sets  it  in  the  noblest  light,  II.  222.  223. 

MESSIAH — Many  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  relate  lite- 
rally to  the  Messiah,  and  were  so  understood  by  the  ancient  Jews, 

I.  105,    106.  10S.     The   Messiah  foretold  by  the   prophets  not 
merely  a  temporal  prince,  ib.  356,  157.  161. 

MIRACLES — The  pretended  ones  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  opposed 
to  those  of  our  Saviour,  I.  42.  Mr  Woolston's  objections  a- 
gainst  them  considered,  ib.  114,  &c.  Difference  between  the 
popish  miracles  and  those  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  ib.  253.  409. 
A  series  of  uncontrolled  miracles  a  proper  proof  of  divine  reve- 
lation, 1.155.  159.11.400,  401.  Acknowledged  by  some  of 
the  deists  themselves  to  be  of  great  force,  II.  399,  400.  Uniform 
experience  affordeth  no  proof  against  miracles,  I.  329.  331.  391.- 
They  are  not  impossible  to  the  Divine  Power,  ib.  328.  Not 
contrary  to  the  immutability  of  God,  ib.  329.  Nor  unworthy 
of  his  wisdom — and  may  answer  very  valuable  ends,  ib.  329. 

II.  399.     False  miracles  no  just   objection  against  the  true,    L 
351,    352.      The   miracles  wrought  among   the   Jews,   if  really 
wrought,  sufficient,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  have  con- 
vinced them,   and  other  nations,   of  the  divine  authority  of  their 
law,   II.   113.     The  same    thing  acknowledged   by  him  with  re- 
gard  to   those   wrought  in   attestation    to  Christianity,   ib.    193. 
194.     Positive  evidence  for  those  miracles,  and  no  evidence  at  all 
against  them,  I.  384,  385. 

MONTGERON,  Mons.  de — His  book  in  defence  of  the  miracles  xvrought 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  I.  354.  356. 

MORALITY — of  actions,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  consisteth 
not  in  their  being  prescribed  by  God,  but  in  their  being  the  means 
of  our  acquiring  happiness,  II.  42.  It  is  not  true  that  morality, 
was  carried  to  the  same  extent  by  the  heathen  philosophers  as  it  is 
in  the  Gospel,  ib.  58,  59.  Nothing  so  proper,  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  acknowledgment,  to  enforce  moral  obligations,  as  a  true 
divine  revelation,  ib.  61. 

MORAL  SENSE. — Lord  Bolingbroke  ridicules  those  that  speak  of  it  j 
and  treats  it  as  enthusiasm,  II.  31. 

MORAL  EVIDENCE  AND  CERTAINTY — See  EVIDENCE. 

MORGAN,  Dr  Thomas — An  account  of  his  Moral  Philosopher,  I.  140, 
&c.  He  acknowledges  the  great  usefulness  of  divine  revelation: 
in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  i.he  Chi 
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revelation,  ib.  141.  But  leaves  no  way  of  knowing  when  a  re- 
velation is  really  given,  nor  will  allow  us  to  receive  any  thing 
upon  the  authority  of  it,  ib.  143.  Denies  miracles,  or  piophecy 
to  be  proofs  of  divine  revelation,  ib.  149.  His  invectives  against 
the  Old  Testament,  and  against  the  ancient  prophets,  ib.  loo.-— 
He  professes  a  great  veneration  for  our  Saviour,  yet  insinuates 
several  unworthy  reflections  upon  his  person  and  character,  ib* 

150,  151.     Pretends  that  the  apostles  preached  different,  and  even 
contrary  Gospels,   ib.     His  pretence,    that  the   New  Testament 
was  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  examined,  ib.    151.     Answers  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  Moral  Philosopher,  ib.  153,  &c.     An  account 
of  his  second  volume,   and  remarks  upon  it,    ib.  158,   &c.     His 
gross  misrepresentations   of  the  Scripture-history,   ib.    156 — 158. 
163.     An  account  of  his  third  volume,-  and  the  answers  to  it,  ib. 
165,  165'. 

MORTIFICATION  required  in  the  Gospel — How  to  be  understood,  I. 
404,  405. 

MOSES — Lord  Bolingbroke's  invectives  against  his  writings,  I.  417, 
II.  "77.  148.  The  great  antiquity,  impartiality,  and  excellent 
tendency  of  his  history,  II.  11.  He  was  contemporary  to  many 
of  the  facts  he  relates,  and  had  sufficient  assurance  of  the  rest,  ib. 
80,  81.  There  is  all  the  proof  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  that  can  be  reasonably  desirtd,  or  which  the  nature 
of  the  thing  admits  of,  ib.  84.  His  history  cleared  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  ib.  93,  &c.  He 
used  none  of  the  arts,  or  palliating  methods  of  the  ancient  priests 
and  lawgivers,  ib.  160,  10] .  Vastly  superior  to  the  most  cele- 
brated legislators  of  antiquity,  ib.  102,  103.  Did  not  adopt  the 
idolatrous  superstitions  of  Eygpt,  II.  103.  Cleared  from  the 
charge  of  making  mean  and  unworthy  representations  of  the 
Deity,  ib.  119,  &.c.  His  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  original  formation  of  man,  noble  and  rational,  ib.  148. 

151.  The  sanctions  of  his   law  considered,  ib.  162,  &c.     Why 
he  makes  no  express  mention  of  a  future  state,  ib.  170,  &c. 

MYSTERIES,  PAGAN — Lord  Bolingtyoke's  magnificent  account  of 
their  nature  and  design,  II.  50.  Yet  owns  that  we  know  little 
about  them  ,  and  that  the  absurdities  of  polytheism  were  retain- 
ed in  them,  however  mitigated,  ib.  Socrates  would  never  be 
initiated  in  those  mysteries,  ib.  51. 

E 

NATURE,  HUMAN — Original  dignity  of  it  asserted  by  MoSes,  II. 
153.  It  is  now  in  a  corrupt  state,  ib.  219. 

NATURE,  LAW  of — See  LAW. 

NATURAL  RELIGION — No  account  of  any  nation  that  ever  professed 
it  in  its  purity,  abstracting  from  all  revelation,  I.  68,  69,  note. 
Set  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  Christian  revelation,  I.  18.  No- 
where so  clearly  taught  and  understood  as  among  Christians,  I. 
146.  II.  380.  No  opposition  between  this  and  the  Christian  re- 
velation, or  between,  the  proofs  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  II, 
182,  183, 
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NICHOLS,  Dr— His  Conference  with  a  Theist,  opposed  to  the  tfok 
cles  of  Reason,  I.  47,  48. 

NYE,  iVir  Stephen — His  Defence  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa* 
tnent — in  answer  to  TolancTs  Amyntor,  I.  51. 

P. 

PARIS— See  ABBADIE. 

PAUL,  St. — His  conversion  furnisheth  *  remarkable  proof  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  I.  30—32.  201.  Not  the  author  of  a  different 
gospel  from  that  of  Christ  and  the  other  apostles^  1.  158.  167.  II. 
186,  187.  His  account  of  Jesus's  having  been  seen  by  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  vindicated  ogainst  Mr  Chubb  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  I.  200.  II.  195.  His  Sense  greatly  mis- 
represented, and  injurious  charges  brought  against  him  by  Mr 
Chubb,  I.  240,  &c.  ib.  262,  2t>3.  Lord  Bclingbroke's  invectives 
against  him  I.  417.  IL  187.  His  excellent  character,  II;  190. 
Vindicated  against  the  charge  of  madness,  II.  188,  189. 

PEARCF,  Dr  Zachary,  Bishop  of  Bangor — His  Miracles  of  Jesus, 
Vindicated — agninst  Mr  Woolston,  I.  121. 

PENTATEUCH— See  Moses—Great  conformity  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  code  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  proof  of  its  au- 
thenticity, II.  93. 

J?HILO&Ot4iERS — Insufficient  to  recover  mankind  from  the  cor- 
ruption into  which  they  had  fallen,  or  to  guide  them  in  religion, 
or  moral  duty,  I.  16,  17.  II.  57,  &c.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
observes,  that  those  of  them  who  acknowledged  the  Monad,  ne- 
glected to  worship  him,  II.  51.  And  that  they  conformed  to  the 
practice  of  idolatry,  though  not  to  the  doctrines  of  Polytheism, 
ib.  It  is  not  true,  that  there  is  no  moral  precept  required  in  the 
gospel  but  what  they  recommended,  or  that  they  all  agreed  what 
is  virtue  and  what  is  vice,  ib.  58,  59*  The  best  and  wisest  of  ' 
them  were  sensible  of  their  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  ib.  68. 

PLATO — Lord  Bolingbroke  speaks  of  him  with  great  contempt—* 
The  reason  of  it,  I.  419.  He  pretends  that  Christianity  is 
only  a  republication  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  II.  184,  185.  His 
banter  about  Plato's  being^the  precursor  -of  our  Saviour,  and 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ib.  1S5.  Excellent  things  in  Plato, 
but  mixed  with  many  errors,  ib. 

.POLYGAMY — According  to  Lord  Bolirvgbroke,  allowed,  and  even 
required  by  the  law  of  nature,  II.  38.  The  contrary  shewn,  ib. 
Barely  permitted  in  the  law  of  Moses  \  not  encouraged,  but 
rather  discountenanced  by  that  law,  ib.  216.  The  prohibition 
of  it  under  the  Gospel  an  argument  of  the  great  excellence  o£ 
the  Christian  revelation,  ib.  217. 

POLYTHEISM — According  to  Lord  Bolirgbroke  more  conformable 
to  the  iiatural  sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  especially  in  the 
first  uncultivated  ages,  than  the  belief  of  one  only  Supreme 

•Cause  of  all  things,  II.  49.  Countenanced  by  the  most  anc'ent 
philosophers  and  legislators,  who  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure, 
and  useful  to  confirm  it,  ib.  50.  102,  103. 
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PRAYER— Objections  against  it  insinuated  by  Mr  Blount,  I.  40. 
Mr  Chubb  thinks  there  is  an  impropriety  in  praying  to  God  5 
and  that  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  displeasing  to 
him,  ib.  218.  Lord  L  c  seems  to  acknowledge  it  to  be 

a  duty  of  the  law  of  ivalvuv,  II.  33.      Events  coming  in  a;;>\vcr  to 
prayer  no  argument  of  th>;v  being  miraculous,  I.  4c'S,  4oD. 

PRIDE— Not  encouraged  by  the  Christian  system,  II-  232,  2317. 
The  principal  doctrines  of  religion  attributed  by  Lord  Hoiing- 
broke  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  ib.  233,  234. 

PROOFS — Absurd  to  require  greater  proofs  than  the.  nature  oi:  tlu1 
thing  can  bear,  II.  85.  193,  i94 

PROPHECY — The  argument  from  it  vindicated,  I.  24(5,-  247. 
Wisely  added  to  miracles,  in  proof  of  divine  revelation,  ij. 

PROPHECIES  of  the   Old  Testament: — Not  merely  to  be  understood 

f  in  an  allegorical  sense,  I.  1(52.  Many  of  them  literal ly  applied 
to  our  Saviour,  ib.  J05.  Others  of  them  typical,  ib.  The  double 
sense  of  prophecy  vindicated,  ib.  107.  Some  of  the  passage; 
which  are  regarded  as  prophecies  only  cited  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, i>  . 

PROPHETS,  ancient — Misrepresented  by  Mr  Collins,  I.  97,  PS, 
Inveighed  against  by  Dr  Morgan,  as  the  great  disturbers  of  their 
country,  and  causes  of  its  ruin,  ib.  151. 

PROPOSITIONS — The  truth  of  them  to  be  acknowledger!,  wl^cn 
fairly  proved,  though  we  are  unable  clearly  to  solve  the  dii"l:- 
culties  relating  to  them,  II.  423,  424,  436, 

PROVIDENCE — A  particular  one  denied  by  Mr  Chubb,  I.  217, 
218.  Lord  Bolingbroke  pretends  neither  to  afiirm  nor  deny  a 
particular  Providence — yet  argues  against  it  at  large,  ib.  465. 
The  doctrine  of  Providence  asserted  and  jexplained,  ib.  457,  ct 
seq.  It  naturally  follows  upon  the  existence  of  God,  and  his 
creation  of  the  world,  ib.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a 
particular  Providence,  $..459.  The  great  importance  of  that 
doctrine  shewn  ib.  460.  The  absurdity  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
notion,  that  Providence  .  regards  men  collectively,  and  not  in- 
dividually, ib.  461.  His  arguments  against  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence proceed  upon  a  false  foundation,  at.  465.  He  charges 
the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence  as  owing  to  human 
pride,  ib.  472.  His  injustice  in  charging  Christians  with  ac- 
cusing Divine  Providence  in  this  present  state,  II.  23,  24.  240. 

PUNISHMENTS,  FUTURE—  The  belief  of  them  acknowledged  to  be 
of  great  use  in  this  present  state,  by  the  Earl  of  Sbnrtesbury,  1. 
61.  By  Mr  Hume,  I.  312.  II.  439.  And  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
ib.  2.  Not  believed  by  many  of  the  philosophers,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  coming  generally  disregarded,  even  by  the 
vulgar,  ib.  fifi,  67,  24G.  The  Gospel-account  of  future  "punish- 
ments vindicated  against  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objections,  ii,  242, 
ft  sea.  The  degrees  of  punishment  proportioned  to  the  dificicnt 
degrees  of  men's  crimes,  ib.  247,  248. 
VOL.  II.  L  1 
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RANDOLPH,  Dr  Thomas — His  Christian**  Faith  a  rational  Assent 
— in  answer  to  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  I.  184. 

RAY,  Mr  Thomas — His  Vindication  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles in 

answer  to  Woolston,  I.  liJl. 

REASON — Generally  seduced  by  passion,  II.  30,  31.  According 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  appetites  and  passions  are  always  of  great- 
er force  to  determine  us  than  reason,  ib.  Reason  was  little  in- 
formed by  experience  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  made  very  wrong 
applications  and  false  deductions  from  the  law  of  nature,  ib.  67, 
68.  The  greatest  men  in  the  heathen  world  sensible  that  bare 
reason  is  insufficient  to  enforce  doctrines  and  laws  upon  mankind 
without  a  divine  authority,  ib.  69,  70. 

REDEMFTIQN  BY  CHRIST—  The  doctrine  of  it  worthy  of  God,  I.  44. 
II.  223,  et  seq.  420,  et  seq.  It  does  not  encourage  presumption 
ib.  228.  Not  contrary  to  reason,  though  not  discoverable  by  it, 
ib.  229,  230.  See  EXPIATION. 

^RELIGION — Its   close  connection  with    virtue,  and  great  influence 
upon  it,  I.  88.  et  seq.     Man  born   to  religion,  according  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ib.  91,  92. 
REPENT — In  what  sense  God  is  said  to  repent,  II.  132.     His  repent- 
ing that  he  made  man,  how  to  be  understood,  ib.  note. 
REPENTANCE — Alone  not  a  sufficient  expiation   or  satisfaction  for 

sin,  II.  64.  220, 

RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST — His  not  shewing  himself  after  his 
resurrection  to  the  chief  priests  no  just  objection  against  it,  I. 
118.  203.  Christ's  resurrection  an  article  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  furnisheth  an  evident  proof  of  his  divine  mission, 
ib.  186,  187.  The  objections  against  the  account  given  of  it 
in  the  Gospel  examined,  I.  11S,*119,  &.c.  189,  190,  et  seq. 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  insinuations  against  it,  II.  194,  The  evi- 
dence given  of  it  every  way  sufficient,  and  suited  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  case,  I.  332,  et  seq. 

RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CONSIDERED — A  pamphlet  so  called,  I. 
137.  Observations  upon  it,  ib.  188 — 207.  Answers  that  were 
made  to  it,  ib.  208,  et  seq. 

REVELATION,  DIVINE — Of  great  use  in  the  present  corrupt  state 
of  mankind,  I.  14,  147.  A  divine  revelation  possible,  I.  14. 
148,  149,  226:.  II.  47.  395.  The  great  need  men  stand  in  of 
divine  revelation  to  instruct  them  in  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, I.  18.  146,  147.  II.  48.  et  seq,  395,  396.  And  to 
enforce  moral  obligation,  II.  61.  The  supposing  the  necessity 
of  revelation  doth  not  cast  a  reflection  on  Divine  Providence, 
'ib.  70.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  own  scheme,  contrary  to  his  in- 
t en  lion,  tends  to  shew  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  divine  reve- 
lation, ib.  74.  76.  A  revelation  communicated  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  I.  19.  II.  68.  71. 
155,  156.  Revelation  not  designed  to  come  with  irresistible 
£e$rce,  so  as  to  constrain  men's  assent,  II.  72.  When  sufficiently 
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proved,  it  ought  to  be  received  with  the  most  profound  reverence, 
with  the  most  entire  submission,  and  with  the  most  unfeigned 
thanksgiving,  ib.  48.  Its  teaching  things  incomprehensible,  as  to 
their  manner  of  being,  no  just  objection  against  it,  II.  ISO.  423\ 
430,  437. 

REWARD,  FUTURE — Promised  in   the  Gospel '  Noble  and  ex- 

cellent, I.  58.  19.  The  being  animated  with  the  hope  of  'it 
consistent  with  the  most  eminent  virtue,  and  hath  nothing  in  it 
disingenuous  and  slavish,  but  is  rather  an  argument  of  a  great  and 
noble  mind.  ib.  60.  71.  79.  It  doth  not  hinder  our  loving  virtue 
for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  heightens  our  esteem  of  its  worth  and 
amiableness,  ib.  78,  79.  The  rewards  of  a  future  state  admit'of 
different  degrees,  in  proportion  to  men's  different  proficiencies  in 
holiness  and  virtue,  II.  250. 

RICHARDSON,  Mr — His  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  Vindicated,  in 
answer  to  Toland's  jdmyntor,  I.  51. 

RIDICULE — Not  the  properest  test  of  truth,  L  67,  &.c.  A  turn  to 
ridicule  not  the  best  disposition  for  making  an  impartial  in- 
quiry, ib.  When  wrongly  applied,  it  hath  often  been  of  great  dis- 
service to  religion  and  virtue,  ib. 

RIGHT — That  maxim,  Whatsoever  is,  is  right,  in  what  sense  to  be 
understood,  II.  24,  25.  When  properly  explained,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  future  state,  ib. 

RoGKRS,  Dr— His  Sermons  on  the  necessity  of  Revelation — and 
Remarks  on  Collinses  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  I. 
110. 

koMAN  STATE — Its  prosperity,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
owing  to  religion,  and  the  belief  of  a  Providence  j  and  the  neglect 
pf  religion  the  cause  of  its  ruin,  II.  438,  note. 

S. 

SACRAMENTS  of  the  New  Testament  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  to  be  simple  and  useful  institutions,  II.  176. 

SACRIFICES — Of  divine  original  and  appointment,  II.  221.  The 
reasons  and  ends  of  their  institution,  ib.  222. 

SATISFACTION — See  EXPIATION. 

SCRIPTURES,  HOLY — Not  corrupted  by  the  Clergy,  I.  65,  95*  Nor 
by  the  Jews,  ib.  153.  Nor  by  any  others,"  I.  245.  II.  200  = 
Transmitted  to  us  in  a  manner  that  may  be  safely  depended  upon, 
I.  156, 161,  182.  II.  202.  402.  Excellent  tendency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  II.  117,  118,  403.  And  of  those 
of  the  New,  II.  412,  et  seq.  The  important  doctrines  and  facts 
so  often  repeated  there,  that  no  particular  interpolations  couid 
destroy  their  usefulness  or  authority,  I.  153.  201.  Not  neces- 
sary  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  more  perfect  than  any  other 
book,  according  to  human  ideas  of  perfection,  II.  172.  The  ar- 
gument from  the  internal  characters  of  Scripture  treated  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  with  great  contempt,  ib.  191.  402.  The  differs  ,- 
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among  Christians  about  the  way  of  knowing  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  not  so  great  as  some  would  represent  them,  I. 
2~S,  271. 
SjiLF-DENiA-L — Required  in  the  Gospel,  how  to  be  understood — Its 

necessity  and  usefulness,  I.  402,  403.  . 

SiiAF'fESBUKY,  Earl  of — A  line  writer,  but  inconsistent  in  his  ac- 
counts of  Christianity,  I.  54,  55.  Throws  out  frequent  insinua- 
tions against  the  being  influenced  by  a  regard  to  future  eternal 
reward-;,  as  of  bad  influence  in  morals,  ib.  56,  &c.  "76.  "78,  19. 
Yet  acknowledged!  the  belief  of  them  to  be  an  advantage  and 
support  to  virtue,  ib.  61.  Agrees  with  Mr  Hobbes  in  making 
ills  authority  of  holy  writ  depend  wholly  upon  the  civil  magis- 
trate, ib.  62.  Endeavoureth  to  expose  the  Scriptures  to  ridicule, 
63.  His  unworthy  insinuations  against  the  character  of  our 
Saviour,  ib.  64.  Treats  the  sacred  records  as  the  pure  invention 
and  artificial  ccmpilement  of  a  self-interested  Clergy,  ib.  What  he 
saith  concerning  ridicule,  as  the  best  criterion  of  truth,  examined, 
ib.  65,  <b!c.  lie  places  the  obligation  to  virtue  in  its  being  con- 
ducive to  our  happiness,  ib.  £0.  Seems  to  erect  such  a  scheme  of 
virlue  as  is  independent  on  religion,  and  the  belief  of  a  deity,  ib. 
Si.  His  apology  for  doing  so,  ib.  He  fully  acknowledges  the 
connexion  there  is  between  religion  and  virtue,  and  the  great  in- 
iiucnce  the  former  hath  upon  the  latter,  ib.  88,  89. 
^..IALLBROKK,  Dr  Bishop  of  St  David's — His  Vindication  of  cur  Sa- 

•:v6//rV  Miracles,  in  answer  to  Woolston,  I.  121. 
SOCRATES — Censured  by  Lord  Boiingbroke  for  making  the  con- 
templation of  God,  arid  the  abstraction  of  the  soul  from  corpo- 
real sense,  the  two  offices  of  philosophy,  I.  419.  And  for  teach- 
ing his  auditors  to  endeavour  after  a  conformity  to  God,  ib.  433. 
Represented  by  Lord  Boiingbroke  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
in  natural  religion,  as  St  Paul  was  in  revealed,  II.  19-0.  He  fell 
in  with  the  idolatries  of  his  country,  ib.  191. 

SOUL  OF  MAX — Proved  to  be  an  immaterial  substance  distinct  from 
the  body,. II.  6,  7,  <b°c.  The  idea  of  thought  not  included  in  the 
Idea  of  matter,  ib.  9,  10.  Intellect-  above  the  mere  power  of  mo- 
tion and  figure,  ib.  The  supposition  of  God's  superadding  a  pow- 
er of  thinking  to*  a  system  of  matter  absurd  and  un philosophical, 
ib.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objections  against  the  immateriality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul  answered,  ib.  11.  et.  seq.  He  hath  acknow- 
ledged several  things  that  yield  a  strong  presumption  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  ib.  14,  15.  The  soul's  being  naturally  immortal 
doth  not  imply  a  necessity  of  its  existence  independent  of  God; 
ib.  14. 

SOULS  OF  BRUTES — No  argument  can  be  justly  drawn  from  them 
against  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
11.13. 

SPJNOSA — His  argument  against 'miracles,  from  the  immutability  of 
God  shewn  to  be  inconclusive,  I.  328.  He  has  taken  pains  to 
form  Atheism  into  a  system,  ib.  85.  According  to  him,  every 
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man  hath  a  natural  right  to  do  whatever  he  hath  power  to  do,  and 
his  inclination  prompts  him  to,  ib.  et  seq  His  principles  subver- 
sive of  all  virtue,  ib.  87. 

STACKHOUSE,  Mr — His  Fair  State  of  -the  Controversy  between  Mr 
Wools  ton  and  his  Adversaries ,  I.  123. 

STEBBING  Dr — His  Discourse  of  ths  Use  and  Advantage  of  the 
Gospel  Revelation,  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  Dr  Tindal,  in 
his  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  I.  136.  His  Defence  of  Dr 
Clarke's  Evidences,  &.c.  against  ditto,  ib. 

STILLINGFLEET,  Bishop — His  Origines  Sacrte,  I.  47.  Treated  with 
contempt  by  the  author  of  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument, 
11.  378.  And  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  I.  421. 

SYKES,  Dr — His  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion — la 
answer  to  Collins,  1.  107.  His  True  Grounds  of  the  Expectation 
of  ths  Messiah,  ib.  110. 


TENISON,  Mr,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — His  Creed 
of  Mr  Hobbes  examined,  I.  39. 

T  HEIST'S,  ANCIENT — Censured  by  Lord  Eolingbroke  for  being  se- 
duced into  a  confederacy  with  the  Atheists  in  acknowledging  the 
present  unequal  destributions  of  Divine  Providence,  I.  420,  And 
for  teaching  that  God  is  just  and  good,  as  well  as  powerful  and 
\vise,  ib.  430.  And  for  saying  that  God  made  man  to  communi- 
cate happiness  to  him  ;  and  that  he  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  ib. 

THEOCRACY,  JEWISH — How  to  be  understood,  I.  474.  II,  126,  127. 
Did  not  supersede  the  ofRce  of  the  ordinary  magistrate,  ib. 

TILLOTSON,  Archbishop — His  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
from  the  consent  of  nations,  answered  by  Lord  Bolingbroke — 
yet  in  effect  acknowledged  by  him,  I.  429,  429.  Charged  with 
flattering  human  pride,  in  asserting,  that  God  passed  by  the  fall- 
en angels,  but  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  man,  II.  233. 

TlNDAL,  Dr  Matthew — His  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  I. 
126.  A  general  account  of  his  scheme,  which  is  designed  to  set 
aside  all  revealed  religion,  and  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  ib.  123.  Observations  upon  his  scheme,  ib.  130,  et 
seq.  The  inconsistency  of  it  shewn,  ib.  131,  132.  Account  of 
the  answers  published  against  him,  ib.  134.  et  seq. 

TOLAND,  Mr  John — Fond  of  asserting  paradoxes,  I.  51.  An  ad- 
mirer of  the  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  the  Spinosan  philosophy,  ib.  His 
Amyntor  designed  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  sacred  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,//'.  52.  He  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  spu- 
rious Gospels,  and  writings  falsely  attributed  to  the  apostles  ;  and 
pretends,  that  they  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  present  Gos- 
pels, ib.  52,  53.  His  great  unfairness  and  disingenuity,  ib. 
Answers  published  against  him,  ib. 

TRADITION — That  by  which  the  Gospel  is  transmitted,  is  to  be  de~ 
perilled  upon,  II.  202.  403,  404. 
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TRADITIONS— Of  several  nations  conformable,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  history,  II.  82,  83,  note. 

TRIAL — It  is  agreeable  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  that  there  should  be 
a  state  of  trial  and  discipline  appointed  for  mankind,  II.  240,  252^ 
253. 

TRINITY — According  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  a  Trinity  in  the  Dei- 
ty was  generally  acknowledged  among  the  ancient  sages  of  all 
nations,  II.  236.  Those  that  hold  it  not  justly  charged  with  de- 
nying the  unity  of  God,  ib.  237. 

V. 

VIRTUE — Not  wholly  confined  to  good  affections  towards  mankind  j 
but  Lakes  in  proper  affections  towards  the  Deity  as  an  essential 
part  of  it,  L  89,  91. 

VOEUX,  M.  DES — His  Lettres  snr  les  Miracles — and  his  Critique 
Generate  du  Livre  de  Mr  de  Montgeron,  I.  356. 

W. 

WADE,  Dr — His  Appeal  to  the  Miracles  of  Christ  for  his  Messiahship 
. — and  his  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  Chris? s  Re- 
surrection  in  answer  to  Woolston,  I.  122. 

WATKRLAND,  Dr — His  Scripture  Vindicated-—^  Answer  to  Tin- 
daPs  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  I.  136. 

WEST,  Mr  Gilbert — An  account  of  his  Observations  on  the  History 
and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  I.  209.  et.  seq. 

WHISTON,  Mr-— His  Literal  Accomplishment  of  Scripture-Prophecies 
-in  answer  to  Collins — and  his  Supplement  to  it,  I.  107. 

WHITBY,  Dr— His  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, I.  23. 

WITNESSES  FOR  CHRISTIANITY — All  the  conditions  requisite  to 
make  any  testimony  credible,  concurred  in  them,  and  that  in  the 
highest  degree,  I.  339.  to  346. 

WOLLASTON,  Mr— Severe  and  contemptuous  censure  passed  upon 
him  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  I.  422.  Represented  as  a  learned 
lunatic,  423.  He  supposes  that  the  soul  is  clothed  with  a  fine 
material  vehicle  when  it  leaves  the  body,  II.  12. 

WoOLSTON,  Mr — His  Discourses  on  our  Saviow^s  Miracles,  I.  112. 
His  gross  scurrility,  ib.  113,  114.  His  false  quotations,  and  mis- 
representations of  the  ancient  fathers,  ib.  His  disingenuity  and 
prevarication,  ib.  J15.  Remarks  on  the  account  he  gives  of  se- 
veral of  Christ's  miracles,  ib.  The  answers  published  against 
him,  ib.  120,  et.  seq.  , 

WORSHIP — Lord  Bolingbroke  seems  to  deny  that  any  external  wor- 
ship is  required  by  the  law  of  nature,  II.  33.  53,  54.  Re- 
velation necessary  to  instruct  us  in  the  right  manner  of  divine 
worship,  ib.  Neglect  of  public  worship  inexcusable  in  professed 
Christians,  II.  442,  443- 
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preposterous  kind  of — For  propagating  infidelity — not  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  any  principles  of  good  sense  or  sound  policy, 
II.  457. 

ZEALOTS  among  the  Jews — Their  fury  not  justly  chargeable  on  the 
law  of  Moses,  11.  143.  Nor  properly  authorized  by  the  instances 
ef  Phineas  and  MaUathias,  ib.  144.,  145, 


Thorr.as  Turnbull,   ~t 
Printer,  Canongate.  J 


